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PREFACE 


The  problem  of  developing  efficient  parallel  software  is  by  the  time  one 
of  the  great  challenges  in  modern  computer  science.  As  the  number  of  commercially 
available  parallel  platforms  increases,  the  interest  to  parallel  programming  is  growing 
throughout  the  world.  The  activity  in  this  area  in  Russia,  that  started  in  the  early 
60's  and  was  that  time  mostly  academic,  has  led  to  a  number  of  theoretical 
results  and  experimental  software  and  hardware  systems  implementations.  Some  of 
them  have  later  been  used  to  develop  real  industrial  applications. 

The  primary  aim  of  SMS  TPE'93  and  its  successor  SMS  TPE'94  was  to 
provide  a  forum  for  free  exchange  of  ideas  between  Russian  researchers  and  their 
colleagues  abroad.  The  first  event  in  the  series  was,  in  fact,  a  small  workshop 
with  only  a  limited  number  of  participants.  However,  it  allowed  the  forming  of 
many  more  scientific  contacts  and  demonstrated  significant  interest  from  the  both 
sides.  The  SMS  TPE'94  now  was  attracted  many  more  participants  and  from  more 
than  10  countries. 

Unlike  most  conferences  on  the  field,  the  SMS  TPE'94  program  was 
announced  to  cover  fairly  large  spectrum  of  topics.  Since  only  a  few 
international  conferences  on  parallel  software  design  are  held  in  Russia,  we  decided 
not  to  restrict  the  program,  but  to  keep  it  potentially  open  to  all  work  in  the  area. 

The  papers  submitted  to  SMS  TPE'94  hence  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics 
from  parallel  languages  and  compilers  to  new  neural  networks.  We  also  have 
included  into  this  book  some  selected  papers  from  SMS  TPE'93. 

Many  people  have  contributed  to  SMS  TPE'94  organization  and  to 
preparation  of  this  book.  First,  we  would  like  to  give  our  thanks  to  the  Program 
Committee  members  for  their  refereeing  efforts.  Special  thanks  go  to  Grigory 
Amirdjanov,  Scientific  Council  on  Cybernetics,  and  Victor  Meliokhin,  The 
Computing  Centre  of  the  RAS,  for  their  work  on  collecting  the  manuscripts  and 
preparing  the  book  for  printing. 

We  are  especially  grateful  to  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  (USA)  that  has 
kindly  sponsored  the  event  and  significantly  helped  at  all  stages  of  its 
organization. 


V.P.Ivannikov 
V.A. Serebriakov 
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Parallel  Annealing  on  Distributed  Memory  Systems 

F.  H.  Lee,  G.  S.  Stiles,  and  V.  Swaminathan 
Department  of  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 
Utah  State  University 
Logan  Utah  84322-4120 
fhl@multi.ee.usu.edu 


Summary 

This  paper  summarizes  efforts  to  develop  parallel  simulated  annealing  algorithms,  and  describes  our 
work  on  on  algorithm  designed  to  efficiently  handle  a  wide  variety  of  problems  on  large  (massively 
parallel)  distributed  memory  systems.  This  algorithm  is  based  on  the  use  of  multiple  independent 
searches,  and  uses  the  results  of  many  short  exploratory  runs  to  determine  the  best  parameters  for  the 
main  annealing  phase. 

Keywords:  simulated  annealing,  parallel,  randomized  algorithms,  distributed  memory 

1.  Introduction 

Simulated  annealing  is  an  approximation  technique  developed  by  Kirkpatrick  [1,2]  from 
work  by  Metropolis  [3],  which  has  proved  useful  for  attacking  complex  combinatorial  problems. 
The  algorithm  typically  begins  with  a  randomly  chosen  configuration.  This  configuration  is  then 
perturbed  (a  move  is  made),  and  the  new  configuration  is  accepted  if  the  move  results  in  a  decrease 
in  the  cost  or  object  function;  if  an  increase  results,  the  move  is  accepted  with  a  probability 
decreasing  exponentially  with  an  increasing  change  in  cost;  the  rate  of  decrease  depends  upon  a 
parameter  referred  to  as  the  temperature.  As  the  algorithm  progresses,  the  temperature  decreases, 
thus  decreasing  the  probability  that  a  change  with  a  given  increase  in  cost  will  be  accepted. 
Practical  implementations  often  decrease  the  temperature  in  steps;  a  series  of  moves  at  one 
temperature  may  be  referred  to  as  a  chain,  in  recognition  of  its  similarity  to  a  Markov  chain.  Under 
suitable  conditions,  and  an  appropriate  schedule  for  decreasing  the  temperature  (the  cooling 
schedule),  the  algorithm  converges  to  the  global  minimum  [4-7]. 

The  algorithm  has  been  applied  to  practical  tasks  such  as  cell  placement  and  routing  in  VLSI 
design  [6,8-23],  multi-processor  task  allocation  [24-26],  emission  tomography  [27],  electrostatics 
[28],  vector  quantization  [29],  and  routing  [30]  and  to  classic  problems  including  the  travelling 
salesman  problem  (TSP)  [4,31-35],  graph  coloring  [5,36],  and  linear  placement  [37], 

Our  work  has  concentrated  on  the  design  of  distributed  database  networks  [38,39],  The 
initial  specifications  of  the  problem  include  the  geographical  locations  of  the  nodes,  the  databases, 
the  query  and  update  traffic  from  each  node  to  each  database,  and  the  costs  of  communication  links 
and  other  hardware.  The  goal  is  to  allocate  databases  to  nodes,  connect  nodes  with  links,  and  route 
queries  and  updates  at  minimum  operating  cost  while  maintaining  a  specified  level  of  performance. 
This  problem  rapidly  becomes  very  complex:  a  20  node  network  with  two  databases  has  about  10,40° 
configurations.  The  problem  is  particularly  difficult  in  that  the  cost  calculations  are  global,  and 
small  changes  in  one  section  of  the  network  may  have  significant  effects  on  remote  sections. 

While  annealing  often  out-performs  other  heuristics,  it  may  still  require  long  computation 
times,  there  have  been  many  attempts  to  develop  effective  parallel  versions.  Since  it  now  appears 
as  if  the  most  powerful  parallel  systems  will  have  large  numbers  of  processors  with  physically 
distributed  memory,  we  have  concentrated  on  developing  a  general  approach  which  will  run 
efficiently  on  such  machines. 

There  are  two  basic  approaches  to  developing  parallel  algorithms.  When  there  are  tasks 
which  may  be  executed  concurrerdy  while  presenting  the  correctness  of  the  program,  task  (or 
algorithmic)  parallelism  may  be  used.  The  evaluation  of  complex  cost  functions  or  constraints  are 
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tasks  which  might  be  carried  out  with  algorithmic  parallelism. 

When  the  same  operations  are  carried  out  independently  on  different  members  of  a  large  data 
set,  the  data  parallel  (or  domain  decomposition)  approach  may  be  used:  each  processor  applies  the 
same  algorithm  to  a  different  chunks  of  data.  This  method  may  be  referred  to  as  SPMD  (single 
.program  multiple  data)  [40].  Classic  examples  include  such  problems  as  fluid  dynamics,  which  is 
highly  amenable  to  domain  decomposition.  In  the  annealing  of  image  processing,  where  local  cost 
calculations  must  be  made  over  the  entire  image,  the  data  parallel  approach  can  be  very  successful. 
Data  parallelism  perhaps  more  often  appears  in  annealing  in  the  form  of  parallel  moves ,  where 
multiple  processors  simultaneously  apply  moves  to  the  same  configuration.  We  see  below  there  are 
a  number  of  variations  on  this  theme. 

With  randomized  approximation  algorithms,  such  as  simulated  annealing,  in  which  both  the 
execution  time  and  the  final  result  may  be  randomly  distributed  (and  the  average  run  time  can  often 
be  adjusted),  another  version  of  data  parallelism  ( randomized  parallelism )  is  possible:  we  simply 
run  multiple  copies  of  the  randomized  algorithm  simultaneously  and  select  the  best  result,  hoping 
that  the  best  result  of  many  short  runs  will  be  better  than  the  result  of  one  long  run.  The  success 
of  this  approach  depends  upon  the  joint  distribution  of  the  run  time  and  final  result  [41]. 

2.  Previous  Work 

The  papers  reviewed  below  will  be  grouped  according  to  whether  data  parallelism  or 
algorithmic  parallelism  is  the  primary  method  (more  than  one  method  may  be  used  in  a  single 
application).  Please  note  that  this  represents  only  a  very  small  sample  of  a  large  body  of  literature 
on  parallel  annealing;  Greening  [12]  can  be  consulted  for  a  more  extensive  survey. 

A.  Data  Parallelism 

Data  parallel  approaches  to  annealing  may  be  separated  into  two  main  groups.  The  first 
contains  those  which  use  domain  decomposition  to  calculate  complex  cost  or  constraint  functions; 
the  second  contains  those  which  employ  move  and/or  randomized  parallelism.  Two  or  more  types 
of  data  parallelism  may,  of  course,  be  used  on  a  single  problem. 

Azencott  [7]  discusses  a  class  of  problems  which  are  ideally  suited  to  domain  decomposition. 
In  image  processing  tasks  such  as  restoration,  edge  detection,  and  segmentation,  the  cost  calculations 
are  essentially  local.  With  large  images,  efficient  use  can  be  made  of  even  massively  parallel 
systems. 

A  divide-and-conquer  form  of  data  parallelism  was  used  by  Natarajan  and  Kirkpatrick  [17] 
to  solve  the  VLSI  cell  placement  problem  on  a  shared  memory  system.  The  results  showed  that  the 
speedup  tends  to  level  off  with  more  than  4  processors.  The  projected  speedups,  estimated  from 
the  authors’  figures,  were  1.6,  2.5,  and  2.9  on  2,  4,  and  7  processors,  respectively. 

We  have  investigated  the  use  of  divide-and-conquer  on  our  network  design  problem  [42,43]; 
however,  the  strongly  global  nature  of  the  problem  limits  the  success  of  the  approach.  The  nodes 
of  the  network  are  divided  into  disjoint  groups,  which  are  annealed  separately;  the  groups  are  then 
joined  and  the  resulting  network  is  annealed.  The  fact  that  only  a  small  number  of  hops  is  allowed 
between  communicating  nodes  requires  that  a  large  number  of  links  (often  lengthy  and  thus  costly) 
will  always  need  to  be  added  to  the  combined  network.  Minimization  of  the  costs  of  these  links 
requires  that  the  last  annealing  phase  start  at  a  fairly  high  temperature  -  which  undoes  the  efforts 
of  the  first  phase.  The  resulting  algorithm  actually  runs  more  slowly  than  the  sequential  version. 

In  the  parallel  move  approach,  multiple  processors  make  one  or  more  moves  on  a  single 
configuration,  and  the  moves  are  then  combined  to  produce  one  or  more  new  configurations.  The 
success  of  a  method  which  requires  the  maintenance  of  one  (or  a  few)  configurations  depends 
strongly  on  the  nature  of  the  cost  and  constraint  calculations,  and  the  degree  to  which  moves 
interact.  If  the  updates  to  the  cost  calculations  require  only  local  information,  then  each  processor 
can  accurately  evaluate  the  result  of  its  move.  If  one  move  rarely  conflicts  with  another  move,  then 
the  results  of  several  moves  can  be  easily  combined.  If  either  of  these  conditions  does  not  hold, 
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substantial  computational  or  communication  overhead  may  be  incurred  or  moves  may  be  wasted. 

We  classify  various  parallel  move  schemes  by  generalizing  Azencott’s  [7]  definition  of 
£eriodically  interacting  multiple  searches  (P/A/S).  We  assign  a  4-tuple  (n,  r,  a,  s)  to  each  scheme, 
where  n  represents  the  period  in  iterations  between  interactions,  r  represents  the  number  of 
simultaneously  running  configurations,  a  represents  the  maximum  number  of  moves  accepted  at  each 
interaction,  and  s  represents  the  number  of  unique  configurations  at  the  beginning  of  each  period. 
Note  that  r  and  s  may  be  no  greater  than  the  number  of  simultaneous  searches  -  which  is  typically 
equal  to  the  number  of  available  processors;  a  must  be  no  greater  than  nr,  the  total  number  of 
moves  attempted  per  period.  We  use  a  =  0  to  indicate  schemes  which  do  not  combined  moves  but 
select  one  (or  more)  of  the  multiple  configurations  for  the  next  round  of  searches. 

In  the  simplest  version  of  parallel  moves,  in  which  all  processors  work  on  one  configuration, 
and  the  configuration  is  updated  after  one  move  by  each  processor,  we  have  a  (1,  p,  p,  1)  PIMS 
implementation,  where  p  is  the  number  of  processors.  The  performance  of  this  approach  will  be 
limited  by  the  fact  that  a  single  consistent  configuration  of  the  problem  must  be  maintained.  With 
shared-memory  systems,  a  single  copy  of  the  configuration  may  be  updated  by  all  processors,  but 
memory  contention  will  ultimately  limit  scalability.  On  distributed-memory  systems,  the 
communication  required  to  maintain  a  single  configuration  can  rapidly  become  prohibitive.  On  both 
shared-  and  distributed-memory  machines,  the  number  of  useful  simultaneous  moves  may  be  limited 
by  conflicts  among  moves  which  result  in  invalid  configurations.  The  (1,  p,  p,  1)  approach  can  be 
effective  in  the  waning  phase  of  annealing  ( tail  parallelism),  when  very  few  moves  are  accepted; 
with  few  accepted  moves,  little  communication  is  required.  Unfortunately,  this  phase  typically  does 
not  contribute  significantly  to  the  overall  result. 

Felten  et  al.  [31]  implemented  parallel  moves  on  a  MIMD  machine  to  solve  the  TSP;  the 
method  is  (1,  p,  p,  1).  Since  moves  on  different  portions  of  the  salesman’s  journey  do  not  interact, 
cost  or  object  function  calculations  are  local  and  data  parallelism  in  the  form  of  parallel  moves  can 
be  beneficial.  Efficiencies  of  86%,  or  more,  were  reported  on  64,  or  fewer,  processors. 

Rutenbar  and  Kravitz  [21]  combined  task  parallelism  and  data  parallelism,  switching  from 
one  to  the  other  as  annealing  progressed.  The  task  parallelism  evaluated  the  results  of  a  single 
move.  When  the  move  acceptance  rate  dropped  to  a  low  value,  the  algorithm  switched  to  data 
parallelism  in  the  form  of  parallel  moves  -  a  (l,p,  p,  1)  version.  The  implementation  on  a  4-node 
shared  memory  VAX  11/784  achieved  speedups  of  about  1.8.  The  low  efficiency  resulted  from 
limited  parallelism  in  task  decomposition  and  the  low  impact  of  tail  parallelism. 

Parallel  move  annealing  of  the  placement  problem  was  studied  by  Darema-Rogers  et  al. 
[9,10].  They  decrease  the  amount  of  shared  memory  traffic  by  not  updating  the  common 
configuration  after  every  move,  thus  allowing  errors  in  the  object  function  calculation  to  accumulate 
on  each  processor.  The  common  configuration  and  object  function  are  updated  periodically.  A  32 
node  IBM  3081  multiprocessor  yielded  speedups  up  to  14.1,  and  the  IBM  RP3  research  machine 
attained  a  speedup  of  about  6.5  with  8  processors. 

Greening  and  Darema  [11]  developed  "random  rectangles  spatial  decomposition"  to 
implement  parallel  moves  on  cell  placement  problems.  This  method  partitions  the  cell  map  into 
disjoint  rectangular  regions;  each  processor  makes  moves  only  within  a  distinct  region.  This 
method,  as  well  as  other  spatial  decomposition  methods  [8,14,44],  results  in  no  or  very  light 
interaction  among  processors  if  the  problems  are  such  that  moves  in  one  domain  have  little  effect 
on  moves  in  other  domains.  Implementation  was  on  an  IBM  RP3  machine.  No  speedup 
information  was  provided,  but  statistics  indicated  that  convergence  improves  as  processors  are 
added. 

Jeong  and  Kim  [32,33]  utilized  parallel  move  and  divide  and  conquer  techniques  to 
implement  parallel  annealing  on  a  MIMD  machine  consisting  of  T414  transputers  to  solve  the  TSP. 
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The  cities  are  grouped  and  parallel  moves  are  performed  on  disjoint  groups.  Speedups  (figured  on 
a  per-move  computation  time)  relative  to  a  2  processor  implementation  on  a  2048  city  problem  were 
1.63,  2.85,  and  5.7  on  4,  8,  and  16  processors.  For  a  1024  city  problem,  speedups  of  about  1.7, 
2.5,  3.8,  and  4.3  were  achieved  by  2,  4,  8,  and  16  processors,  respectively. 

Girodias  et  al.  [27]  implemented  a  parallel  annealing  algorithm  on  54  T800  transputers.  The 
target  problem  was  emission  tomography  image  reconstruction;  tomography  differs  significantly 
from  such  problems  as  the  TSP  in  that  the  cost  calculations  are  essentially  global.  The  authors  were 
able  to  develop  an  object  function  which  was  more  suitable  for  data  domain  decomposition, 
however.  The  performance  was  quite  encouraging,  yielding  speedups  of  about  15,  27,  and  37  on 
18,  36,  and  54  processors  respectively. 

An  interesting  version  of  parallel  moves  is  proposed  by  Roussel-Ragot  and  Dreyfus  [20]. 
It  differs  from  other  methods  in  that  only  one  accepted  move  is  used  to  update  the  configuration 
(and  object  function),  thus  maintaining  the  properties  of  sequential  annealing;  hence  this  is  a  (1,  p, 
1,  1)  approach  to  PIMS.  The  acceptance  rate  of  moves  clearly  plays  a  very  important  role.  Within 
the  high  temperature  region,  the  acceptance  rate  is  high,  and  there  are  many  accepted  moves  per  set 
of  parallel  moves.  Thus,  many  of  these  accepted  moves  are  essentially  wasted,  and  the  benefit  of 
parallel  moves  is  not  great.  However,  in  the  low  temperature  region,  the  story  reverses  as  tail 
parallelism  becomes  effective.  The  speedup  of  this  method  is  then  dependent  of  the  duration  of  the 
low  temperature  phase.  For  their  placement  problem  running  on  a  transputer  network,  the  speedups 
(estimated  from  the  figures)  are  about  2.2  and  3.0  with  3  and  6  T800  transputers. 

Systolic  parallel  annealing  techniques  were  introduced  by  Aarts  et  al.  [45].  Each  constant- 
temperature  chain  is  executed  on  a  different  processor.  Each  chain  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
subchains  equal  to  the  number  of  processors.  Neighboring  processors  communicate  at  the  end  of 
subchains  to  determine  which  configuration  will  be  used  to  continue.  Note  that  this  is  a  (n,  p,  0, 
s )  PIMS  system,  where  n  is  the  subchain  length,  the  0  indicates  that  moves  are  not  combined  but 
rather  complete  configurations  are  chosen,  and  s  can  vary  from  1  to  p  depending  on  the 
implementation.  The  advantages  of  this  approach  are  1)  loads  among  processors  are  nearly  balanced 
because  of  the  equal  subchain  lengths;  2)  the  communication  overhead  is  relatively  small,  since 
communication  occurs  at  the  end  of  each  subchain.  Performance  initially  improves  as  the  number 
of  processors  is  increased,  but  eventually  levels  off  as  the  subchains  become  very  short.  With  short 
subchains,  equilibrium  is  more  difficult  to  attain  and  the  temperature  decrement  must  decrease, 
resulting  ultimately  in  decreasing  efficiency.  Furthermore,  as  the  subchains  shrink,  communication 
overhead  becomes  more  significant. 

Aarts  et  al.  [45]  also  proposed  a  "cluster"  version  of  the  above  algorithm.  In  this  case 
multiple  processors  work  on  the  same  subchain.  At  the  end  of  the  subchain,  one  result  is 
probabilistically  selected  to  be  the  starting  configuration  for  the  next  subchain.  As  the  probability 
of  acceptance  decreases,  more  processors  can  efficiently  be  assigned  to  a  subchain  (essentially  PIMS 
within  PIMS).  This  approach  can  be  efficient  for  small  numbers  of  processors,  but  increasing 
communication  is  expected  to  limit  efficiency  as  the  number  of  processors  grows. 

Kim  and  Kim  [34]  proposed  a  systolic  technique  called  "step-wise-overlapped  parallel 
annealing".  This  scheme  also  breaks  the  chain  into  subchains,  and  assigns  a  subchain  to  each 
processor  until  all  processors  are  busy;  whenever  a  processor  finishes  its  subchain,  it  grabs  another 
subchain  to  work  on.  Each  processor  maintains  its  own  cooling  schedule.  An  implementation  was 
simulated  on  a  CRAY-2S.  With  128  simulated  processors,  a  speedup  of  70.8  was  obtained. 

A  parallel  annealing  algorithm  combining  the  systolic  approach  and  data  parallelism  on  an 
electrostatics  problem  was  proposed  by  ter  Laak  et  al.  [28].  They  adopted  the  step-wise-overlapped 
version  of  Kim  and  Kim  [34]  and  incorporated  data  decomposition  for  the  cost  calculation. 
Efficiencies  of  greater  than  86%  were  reported  on  a  57  transputer  system. 

We  have  tried  a  variety  of  (n,  r,  nr,  s )  PIMS  approaches  on  the  network  problem  with 
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several  combinations  of  r  and  s  [46-48].  None  of  the  methods  was  very  promising.  The  major 
performance  limitations  result  from  the  facts  that  simultaneous  moves  have  a  fairly  high  probability 
of  conflicting,  thus  negating  the  value  of  parallel  moves  on  one  configuration,  and  that 
communication  of  the  entire  configuration  is  very  expensive. 

If  we  take  the  PIMS  method  to  the  limit,  we  have  multiple  independent  instances  of 
complete  annealing  runs  (MIR),  and  we  select  the  best  result  at  completion;  this  can  be  viewed  as 
(N,  p,  0,  p),  where  N  is  the  total  length  of  the  runs  and  the  0  again  indicates  that  we  do  not  combine 
moves  but  pick  the  best  final  configuration.  When  Azencott  [7]  analyzed  PIMS  under  the 
assumption  that,  for  a  single  sequential  annealing  run,  the  probability  of  being  in  a  non-optimal  state 
falls  off  as  a  power  of  the  number  of  iterations,  he  discovered  that  the  best  approach  is  to  interact 
only  at  the  conclusion  of  complete  runs  -  which  is  exactly  the  (N,  p,  0,  p),  or  MIR,  version. 
Furthermore,  for  a  given  amount  of  computation  time  and  a  given  problem,  he  has  shown  that  it 
may  be  more  efficient  to  have  multiple  runs  on  each  processor  as  well.  We  will  refer  hereafter  to 
the  (N,  p,  0,  p)  PIMS  version  as  MIR,  and  will  reserve  PIMS  to  refer  to  those  implementations 
which  interact  more  frequently. 

Dodd  [49]  reached  a  similar  conclusion  when  investigating  the  effective  difference  between 
one  long  run  and  MIR.  For  problems  in  which  the  probability  of  finding  the  optimal  solution  is 
proportional  to  the  log  of  the  number  of  iterations,  he  showed  that  the  total  number  of  iterations  is 
the  only  parameter  affecting  the  performance.  If  n  iterations  are  to  be  performed  by  sequential 
annealing  to  attain  a  certain  quality  result,  then  p  copies  of  runs  of  length  n/p  should  yield  the  same 
result.  Thus,  since  there  is  nearly  no  communication  overhead,  a  speedup  of  nearly  p  can  be 
achieved  with  p  processors. 

The  "ensemble"  method  of  [50]  is  another  implementation  of  MIR.  The  principle  is  to 
explore  the  energy  landscape  quickly  with  multiple  processors,  and  to  determine  the  equilibrium 
adaptively.  Ensemble  annealing  explores  the  energy  landscape  by  generating  random  walkers  in 
parallel.  The  "best  so  far  energies"  (BSFE)  are  recorded  by  each  instance  of  the  algorithm.  The 
equilibrium  conditions  and  the  annealing  parameters  for  the  next  temperature  step  are  determined 
from  the  global  distribution  of  BSFE.  The  determination  of  the  optimal  ensemble  size  (number  of 
parallel  random  walkers)  has  been  studied  by  Hoffmann  et  al.  [51]. 

Natarajan  and  Kirkpatrick  [18]  proposed  a  combination  of  parallel  moves  and  MIR  to  solve 
the  placement  problem.  Groups  of  m  processors  work  together  to  perform  parallel  move  simulated 
annealing.  The  best  outcome  of  k  groups  (mk  processors  total)  is  selected.  Unlike  data 
decomposition,  all  processors  are  allowed  to  work  on  the  entire  data  domain.  Their  implementation 
was  on  a  shared  memory  system;  2,  4,  6,  and  7  processors  yielded  speedups  (estimated  from 
figures)  of  2.0,  3.7,  5.5,  and  5.5,  respectively. 

We  have  tested  the  MIR  approach  extensively  on  our  network  problem.  For  a  given  amount 
of  computation  time,  this  method  produces  results  at  least  as  good  as  any  other  method  we  have 
tried.  It  has  the  obvious  additional  advantages  that  there  is  very  little  communication  overhead  and 
it  is  very  easy  to  program.  This  method  is  the  basis  of  our  new  work  described  in  Section  3. 

B.  Algorithmic  Parallelism 

Algorithmic  parallelism  may  be  used  when  a  substantial  portion  of  the  annealing  routine  is 
spent  in  tasks  which  can  be  efficiently  spread  across  processors.  After  a  move  is  made,  for 
example,  constraints  may  need  to  be  checked  and  the  change  in  cost  must  be  calculated.  For  some 
problems  these  tasks  may  require  a  substantial  amount  of  computation;  if  they  can  be  parallelized, 
efficient  use  may  be  made  of  algorithmic  parallelism.  In  the  work  of  Rutenbar  and  Kravitz  [21] 
discussed  above,  the  cost  calculation  was  executed  in  parallel.  The  cost  and  constraint  calculations 
on  our  network  problem  could  be  done  in  parallel  if  they  required  more  work. 

Witte  et  al.  [26]  used  an  approach  called  speculative  parallelism,  in  which  the  operations  of 
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annealing  were  pipelined,  with  the  moves,  cost  calculation,  and  housekeeping  overlapping.  The  term 
speculative  refers  to  the  fact  that  later  decisions  can  reject  the  results  of  prior  calculations. 
Speedups  of  2.6  were  obtained  on  an  8-node  NCUBE  system. 

C.  Summary 

The  results  discussed  above  indicate  that  the  task  parallel  and  data  parallel  approaches  can 
provide  decent  speedup  in  some  cases.  Successful  task  parallelism,  however,  requires  that  sufficient 
parallelism  be  available  in  the  problem;  furthermore,  problem-specific  coding  will  be  required  to 
take  advantage  of  task  parallelism.  The  parallel  move  approach  does  not  require  problem- specific 
code,  but  does  suffer  from  the  requirement  that  a  global,  consistent  configuration  be  maintained;  this 
can  be  computationally  expensive  on  both  shared-  and  distributed-memory  machines.  Global  effects 
can  cause  multiple  moves  to  yield  inconsistent  configurations,  resulting  in  either  many  rejected 
moves  or  expensive  repairs.  Programming  of  both  data  and  task  parallel  annealing  algorithms  can 
be  fairly  complex,  since  significant  communication  among  processors  may  be  required.  The  MIR 
form  of  randomized  parallelism  is,  on  the  other  hand,  extremely  easy  to  program  since  there  is  a 
minimum  of  communication  required,  and  the  same  shell  can  be  used  for  all  problems.  With 
appropriate  time-cost  distributions  (which  may  be  adjustable  by  varying  the  annealing  parameters), 
substantial  speedup  may  be  obtained  with  MIR. 

3.  Recent  Efforts  at  Utah  State 

We  have  recently  concentrated  on  various  versions  of  PIMS  and  MIR,  and  have  extended 
our  test  problems  to  include  multiprocessor  task  allocation  [25],  min  cut,  and  the  electrostatic 
problem  discussed  by  ter  Laak  et  al.  [28].  We  have  been  particularly  interested  in  determining 
whether  Azencott’s  result  (that  the  most  efficient  PIMS  approach  is  MIR)  holds  for  a  variety  of  real 
problems.  If  this  is  indeed  the  case,  then  this  approach  may  be  the  method  of  choice  for  a  general 
parallel  annealing  algorithm. 

Thus  far  we  have  applied  PIMS  to  a  wide  range  of  network  design,  task  allocation,  and  min 
cut  problems,  using  1  to  40  transputers  on  a  Meiko  CS-1.5;  code  has  been  developed  with 
Edinburgh’s  CHIMP  message-passing  package.  We  have  also  collected  statistics  from  multiple 
independent  runs  with  a  broad  range  of  computation  times.  From  these  statistics  we  can  calculate, 
following  the  methods  described  by  Stiles  [41],  the  expected  minimum  cost  and  running  time 
obtained  by  selecting  the  best  of  multiple  independent  runs. 

Figure  1  presents  the  average  final  cost  versus  the  number  of  iterations  of  Kim  and  Kim’s 
[34]  version  of  step-wise  systolic  PIMS  on  a  7-node  network  problem  for  2,  4,  8,  16,  and  32 
processors;  the  results  of  the  sequential  algorithm  are  also  shown.  Each  sequential  point  is  the 
average  of  50  runs;  the  PIMS  data  are  averages  of  20  runs.  The  run  lengths  were  varied  by  changing 
the  chain  length,  and  a  geometric  cooling  schedule  was  used.  The  unconnected  points  are  the 
expected  best  cost  from  MIR  runs  on  the  specified  number  of  processors;  these  values  were 
calculated  from  the  distributions  obtained  from  the  sequential  runs. 

The  plot  demonstrates  that  substantial  improvement  can  be  obtained  over  the  sequential 
algorithm  by  using  PIMS.  As  the  number  of  processors  is  increased,  the  performance  initially 
improves.  The  performance  increase  gained  by  adding  processors  eventually  falls  off,  which  is  to 
be  expected,  since  the  subchain  length  on  each  processor  becomes  very  short  and  there  is  less  time 
to  approach  equilibrium.  The  most  important  result  is  that,  for  a  given  number  of  processors  and 
a  given  number  of  iterations  (on  this  problem),  the  PIMS  approach  is  no  better  than  running  MIR 
and  selecting  the  best  result  -  as  Azencott  predicts.  Furthermore,  when  communication  overhead 
(which  does  not  appear  when  the  results  are  plotted  vs.  iterations)  is  added,  the  curves  for  the  PIMS 
method,  which  must  communicate  at  each  interaction,  will  shift  to  the  right;  the  curves  for  MIR  will 
not  move  significantly  since  that  algorithm  communicates  only  at  its  conclusion. 

We  note  finally  that  the  expected  best  result  of  128  independent  runs  is  not  significantly 
better  than  that  for  32  processors,  suggesting  that  the  underlying  distribution  will  limit  the  maximum 
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Figure  1.  Average  final  cost  of  runs  of  various  lengths  on  1  (top),  2,  4,  8,  16,  and  32  processors.  Unconnected  points 
arc  expected  final  costs  of  MIR  implementations  on  2,  4,  8,  16,  32  and  128  processors. 


speedup  obtainable.  On  larger  problems  we  find  that  more  processors  may  be  used  efficiently. 

We  have  become  increasingly  convinced  that  MIR  may  be  the  most  efficient  and  most 
general  method  of  parallel  annealing,  as  well  as  the  easiest.  We  are  now  developing  a  parallel 
implementation  based  on  MIR  which  we  expect  will  be  applicable,  and  adaptive,  to  a  wide  variety 
of  problems.  An  important  feature  is  the  use  of  statistics  accumulated  from  many  runs  to  determine 
the  optimal  number  of  runs  on  eacn  processor  and  the  optimal  cooling  schedule  for  the  runs. 

The  algorithm  consists  of  three  phases.  In  Phase  1,  each  processor  starts  with  a  randomly 
selected  configuration  and  makes  a  small  number  of  moves,  accepting  all  changes  regardless  of  the 
cost.  Then  the  maximum  (AC^)  and  the  minimum  (AC^)  absolute  cost  changes  are  used  to 
determine  the  starting  (T,)  and  final  ( 7} )  temperatures,  respectively: 
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The  second  phase  is  used  to  determine  1)  the  length  of  a  single  run  which,  on  the  average, 
will  yield  a  suitable  solution;  2)  the  total  number  of  shorter  runs  which  will  yield  the  same  result; 
and  3)  the  initial  cooling  schedule  for  the  third  phase.  We  begin  Phase  2  with  several  rapid 
annealing  runs  of  different  lengths  on  each  available  processor,  using  T,  and  7}  together  with  a 
simple  geometric  cooling  schedule  (7^,  =  XT’,-,  X  <  1).  (Note  that  T,  and  7}  will  be  updated  as  the 
algorithm  progresses.) 

The  length  of  a  single  acceptable  run  is  then  determined  with  the  use  of  Azencott’s 
assumption  [7]  that  the  annealing  algorithm  converges  according  to  equation  (2),  where  X„  is  the 
configuration  after  n  iterations,  E ^  is  the  set  of  minimum  cost  configurations,  and  a  >  0,  K  >  0 
are  constants  estimated  from  the  I  base  2  runs. 
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From  this  relation  we  can  derive  an  expression  for  the  difference  8„  between  the  average  and 
the  true  minimum  cost  after  n  iterations: 
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We  elect  to  terminate  the  algorithm  at  n  =  N  when  this  difference  is  sufficiently  small: 
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where  e  is  a  small  positive  number.  This  effectively  gives  us  the  number  of  iterations  N  of  a  single 
sequential  run  which  will,  on  the  average,  provide  us  with  a  result  of  sufficient  quality. 

Azencott  [7]  has  further  shown  that,  under  the  assumption  on  convergence  stated  above,  the 
optimal  use  of  the  N  iterations  is  to  distribute  them  across  sN  shorter  runs,  where 


The  sN  runs  are  then  allocated  to  the  available  processors. 

Finally  we  determine  an  appropriate  cooling  schedule.  A  number  of  researchers  [see,  e.g., 
the  summary  in  16]  have  suggested  that  the  temperature  should  be  decreased  so  that  the  equilibrium 
cost  decreases  by  no  more  than  a  standard  deviation  or  so  at  each  step;  this  should  permit  a  more 
rapid  approach  to  equilibrium  at  each  temperature.  In  practice,  when  dealing  with  a  small  number 
of  runs,  the  scatter  in  the  cost  is  often  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  average  and  standard 
deviation  at  each  temperature.  However,  by  utilizing  many  runs  on  many  processors  we  can  estimate 
the  cooling  curve  more  accurately. 

Cooling  histories  from  the  Phase  2  runs  are  accumulated  and  an  average  cooling  curve 
(T,<C>,< Tc)  is  computed.  From  this  curve  we  can  construct  a  cooling  schedule  specifying  a 
sequence  of  temperatures  such  that  the  expected  change  in  cost  from  one  temperature  to  the  next 
is  equal  to  aac,  where  cc  is  the  standard  deviation  of  the  cost  and  a  is  near  1.0. 

The  actual  annealing  takes  place  in  Phase  3;  the  specified  number  of  runs  are  made  on  each 
processor  according  to  the  cooling  schedule  obtained  in  Phase  2,  and  the  best  result  is  selected  at 
the  end.  Note  that  the  cooling  schedule  can  be  continually  updated,  if  desired,  based  on  the  cooling 
histories  of  each  intermediate  run;  this  update  could  be  done  locally  on  each  processor  or  globally 
at  the  cost  of  collecting  the  histories  and  disseminating  the  updated  schedule. 

Preliminaiy  runs  of  this  method  appear  very  promising.  The  scheme  of  estimating  N,  the 
length  of  a  single  run  which  should  produce  acceptable  results,  yields  values  close  to  what  we  would 
expect  based  on  previous  experience.  The  results  of  Phase  3  produce  very  good  final  costs.  For 
a  five  node  network,  the  overhead  of  Phases  1  and  2  is  about  50%  of  the  total  execution  time;  for 
a  10  node  network,  the  overhead  shrinks  to  about  25%  of  the  total.  For  problems  of  realistic  size 
the  overhead  should  be  significantly  less. 

4.  Conclusions 

Our  work  with  the  annealing  of  complex  problems  has  led  us  to  conclude  that,  in  such  cases, 
the  most  efficient  parallel  implementation  consists  in  multiple  independent  runs,  from  which  one 
selects  the  best  result.  This  approach  avoids  problems  that  may  plague  other  methods,  including 
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the  need  for  problem-specific  code,  heavy  communication  overhead,  and  the  complications  induced 
by  global  cost  functions  and  conflicting  parallel  moves.  A  key  feature  of  this  approach  is  the  use 
of  information  gained  during  the  run,  both  to  select  the  parameters  of  the  parallel  implementation 
and  to  tune  the  cooling  schedule;  a  large  parallel  system,  and  many  runs,  allow  reliable  information 
to  be  obtained  quickly. 
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Summary 

The  experience  with  the  transputer  implementation  of  parallel  processing  algorithms,  in  the  field  of 
real-time  process  control,  has  led  to  the  development  of  a  parallel  meta  language  (TPML)  which 
offers  a  generic  tool  for  programming  transputer  platforms.  The  meta  language  complies  with  the 
Bulk  Synchronous  Parallel  (BSP)  processing  model  proposed  by  Valiant  [1],  and  it  is  seen  as  a 
prototype  for  implementations  on  other  distributed  hardware  architectures.  This  paper  argues  that 
the  TPML  offers  a  simple,  yet  genera],  solution  to  the  problems  associated  with  programming 
parallel  hardware  architectures. 

The  TPML  simplifies  the  development  of  parallel  programs  by  offering  the  facility  of  a  logical 
specification  of  inter-task  communications  that  abstracts  from  the  physical  detail  of  processor 
connectivity  and  task  placement.  Any  alteration  to  the  processor  connectivity  is  handled  internally 
by  the  TPML,  so  that  the  specification  of  communications  in  the  application  programs  remains 
unchanged.  The  complete  specification  of  the  parallel  processing  is  possible  through  a  small  set  of 
TPML  commands. 

A  prototype  of  the  TPML  has  been  implemented  in  3L  Parallel  Fortran  77  targetted  at  a  transputer 
platform.  In  order  to  assess  the  overheads  associated  with  the  use  of  TPML  an  existing  application 
code  has  been  converted  to  TPML. 
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1.  Introduction 

Parallel  processing  has  always  held  a  great  promise  of  the  high  efficiency  and  scalability  of 
computations.  This  is  particularly  attractive  in  scientific  and  engineering  application  domains. 
Most  real-time  systems,  for  example,  require  a  fast  response  time  alongwith  high  computational 
power  -  parallel  processing  is  seen  as  a  means  for  the  achievement  of  these  goals  [2,3,4]. 
However,  it  must  be  noticed  that,  to  date,  parallel  processing  has  been  used  to  a  lesser  degree  than 
initially  expected.  One  reason  for  such  a  situation  is  the  inherent  complexity,  stemming  from  the 
hardware  dependent  nature  of  programming  parallel  computers  [5],  Scientists  and  engineers  want 
to  concentrate  on  solving  problems  from  their  application  domains  -  and  do  not  wish  to  be 
distracted  by  any  low  level  parallel  programming  considerations  [6]. 
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Another,  possibly  more  important,  reason  for  the  limited  use  of  parallel  hardware  is  the  lack  of 
portability  of  applications  between  various  parallel  computers.  The  diversity  of  parallel  hardware 
designs  means  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  develop  and  test  parallel  applications  on  hardware 
that  is  different  from  the  target  computer.  What  appears  to  be  a  missing  ingredient,  in  parallel 
systems  development,  is  a  logical  model  of  parallel  computations  which  would  act  as  a  reference 
model  for  both  the  parallel  hardware  designers  and  the  software  developers  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  von  Neumann  model  acts  as  a  reference  for  sequential  processing. 

The  challenge  is  that  the  model  needs  to  be  sufficiently  general  to  encompass  a  full  spectrum  of 
parallel  processing  architectures,  from  shared  memory  multiprocessors  through  to  local  area 
networks.  In  particular,  the  model  needs  to  encompass  the  message  passing  and  the  shared 
memory  programming  paradigms  of  parallel  systems  [7].  A  recently  proposed  candidate  to  such  a 
role  is  a  Bulk  Synchronous  Parallel  (BSP)  processing  model  [1],  Although  it  has  been  originally 
intended  to  be  a  tool  for  the  evaluation  of  computational  complexity  of  parallel  algorithms,  it 
seems  to  be  well  suited  for  a  more  general  role  of  a  logical  model  of  parallel  computation.  In 
essence,  the  BSP  model  assumes  that  any  parallel  processing  can  be  expressed  as  an  alternating 
sequence  of  parallel  computations  and  communications.  In  order  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
data  communicated  between  tasks,  all  parallel  computational  processes  synchronise  before  the 
communication  begins  -  thus,  the  Bulk  Synchronous  Processing  name.  The  BSP  model  is  general 
in  that  it  does  not  specify  the  nature  of  interprocess  communications  which  can  be  implemented 
either  by  means  of  sending/receiving  messages  or  reading/writing  global  variables. 

A  parallel  meta  language  -  TPML,  developed  at  The  Nottingham  Trent  University,  represents  an 
implementation  of  a  BSP  processing  model.  It  has  been  originally  developed  and  implemented  as 
an  extension  to  the  parallel  (3L)  Fortran  for  a  transputer  platform.  This  development  can  be  easily 
extended  to  any  MIMD  (multiple  instruction,  multiple  data  streams)  computer  and  to  other 
programming  languages. 

A  meta  language  approach  to  the  implementation  of  the  BSP  processing  model  was  adopted  in 
order  to  make  full  use  of  the  available  software  development  tools.  However,  it  is  envisaged  that 
in  future  the  TPML  functionality  will  be  available  through  a  dedicated  parallel  compiler  [8]. 

2.  Parallel  Meta  Language  (TPML) 

The  parallel  meta  language  enables  a  logical  specification  of  parallel  tasks  and  intertask 
communications.  This  operation  is  performed  while  hiding  the  message  transport  complexities 
inherent  to  a  specific  physical  processor  connectivity  and/or  processor-memory  arrangements.  The 
execution  of  the  meta  language  statements  has  the  effect  of  generating  application  code  in  3L 
Parallel  Fortran  and  generating  all  the  hardware  specific  information  that  is  necessary  to  support 
the  execution  of  parallel  tasks.  Since  the  major  TPML  design  objective  was  to  facilitate  easy 
transition  from  hardware  specific  to  hardware  independent  parallel  software  development,  the 
design  decisions  favour  simplicity  in  preference  of  optimality. 

This  TPML  implementation  assumes  a  coarse  grained  model  of  parallel  processing  with  individual 
tasks  typically  allocated  to  separate  processing  nodes  -  although  processors  may  possess  a  number 
of  tasks,  or  indeed  be  redundant.  Communication  between  these  tasks  is  performed  by  sending 
messages.  Within  this  model  of  computation  each  processor  is  assigned  an  automatically 
generated  auxiliary  message  routing  task  which  is  an  agent  facilitating  inter-task  data 
communication.  This  task  implements  a  virtual  channel  of  communication  between  its  associated 
computational  tasks  and  every  other  computational  task.  The  routing  task  is  individualised  by  the 
inclusion  of  information  about  physical  processor  connectivity,  which  is  optimised  so  as  to  provide 
the  most  efficient  links  between  the  computing  nodes. 
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If  the  number  of  processors  is  less  than  the  number  of  computational  tasks,  more  than  one  task 
must  be  placed  on  the  same  processor.  On  such  a  processor,  TPML  generates  just  one  router. 
While,  conceptually,  any  computational  task  could  be  placed  on  any  processing  node,  in  the  case 
of  3L  Fortran,  one  needs  to  ensure  that  the  I/O  statements  are  contained  only  within  the  tasks 
placed  on  the  root  processor.  This  is  because  the  I/O  statements  must  have  access  to  the  afserver 
process  via  the  filter  task,  which  is  positioned  on  the  root  processor.  If  the  number  of  processors 
exceeds  the  number  of  tasks,  the  tasks  can  be  remotely  placed  on  these  processors. 


Figure  la  illustrates  the  logical  view  of  a  parallel  program  as  specified  with  the  TPML.  In  this 
example,  the  master  task  APPLICATION„M  is  in  communication  with  every  other  application 
task  (APPLICATION.!  through  to  APPLICATION_6).  There  is  no  communication  between 
these  slave  tasks,  thus  the  logical  commmunication  network  has  a  star  topology. 

TPML  derives  appropriate  switching  vectors  for  each  router,  which  ensures  that  the  optimal  route 
is  followed  from  one  task  to  another,  given  the  placement  of  these  tasks  on  the  processors.  The 
connectivity  between  the  routers  mirrors  the  physical  connectivity  of  the  processing  nodes,  while 
the  logical  connectivity  of  tasks  is  modelled  by  the  appropriate  values  of  the  switching  vectors. 
Figure  lb  illustrates  the  configuration  of  the  routers.  It  is  worth  noting,  that  in  order  to  map  the 
star  topology  of  the  logical  connectivity  of  tasks,  onto  the  physical  connectivity  of  processors,  only 
a  subset  of  entries  in  the  switching  vectors  is  used,  as  indicated  in  Figure  lb. 


physical  connections  *  not  required  for  the  star  topology  of  Figure  la 
Figure  lb  Routing  tasks  configuration 


The  configuration  of  the  physical  system,  in  terms  of  task  placement  and  the  processor 
connectivity  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1c.  Clearly  this  configuration  is  dependent  on  the  number  of 
available  processors  and  the  links  between  them.  The  advantage  of  using  the  TPML  is  that  it 
enables  the  application  programmer  to  abstract  from  the  hardware  dependent  considerations 
(Figures  lb  and  lc)  and  to  concentrate  on  the  hardware  independent  logical  view  (Figure  la). 


Figure  lc.  Physical  system  configuration 


3.  TPML  Syntax 

The  syntax  of  the  TPML,  provided  for  use  within  the  application  code,  includes  three  sets  of 
commands  for  the  respective  management  of:  tasks,  intertask  communication  and  superstep 
synchronisation. 

Task  management: 

Each  task  is  bracketted  by  a  pair 

c»tpml_task_begin(task_id)  or  c»tpml_task_begin(task_id,  same_task_id) 
and 

c»tpml_task_end 

The  user  includes  the  code  for  the  task  named  ‘taskjd’  within  these  expressions.  The  code  must 
include  all  declarations  of  variables  found  within  the  task,  alongwith  any  subroutines  or  functions 
that  might  be  accessed  during  the  execution  of  the  program.  In  the  case  of  a  number  of  identical 
tasks  being  created,  it  is  not  necessary  to  duplicate  the  code  for  each  task.  Instead,  the  initialising 
command  is  given  two  arguments  -  the  first  naming  the  task,  and  the  second  defining  the  task  to  be 
copied. 
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Intertask  communication: 

c»tpml_send(destination  Jask  Jd,  data,  length) 
and 

c»tpml_receive(data) 

The  tpml_send  command  specifies  to  which  task  a  data  packet  is  to  be  sent.  In  order  to  keep  the 
implementation  of  the  meta  language  simple,  we  have  allowed  that  the  data  packet  is  of  an  integer 
array  type  only.  It  has  been  left  to  the  programmer  to  pack/unpack  the  data  of  other  types  into  this 
array.  By  explicitly  specifying  the  number  of  elements  in  that  array,  we  minimise  the  volume  of 
data  on  the  communication  links.  To  receive  a  data  packet,  TPML  requires  the  programmer  to 
specify  only  the  name  of  the  array  to  which  the  incoming  data  packet  is  to  be  assigned.  This  is  so, 
because  the  data  packets  always  arrive  from  the  same  source  -  the  router. 

Superstep  synchronization: 

c»tpml_step_begin(step_id) 

and 

c»tpml„step_end 

The  superstep  facility  serves  to  ensure  that  the  access  to  the  shared  data  by  the  parallel  tasks  is 
properly  synchronised.  The  ‘stepjd’  parameter,  identifies  a  superstep  within  each  parallel  task. 
Execution  of  parallel  tasks  proceeds  through  all  the  supersteps  in  the  same  order.  This  implies  that 
the  feasible  interleaving  sequences  of  the  concurrent  tasks  are  well  controlled,  but  the  application 
programmer  is  required  to  ensure  that  all  the  tasks  proceed  through  the  supersteps  in  the  same 
order.  Within  the  brackets:  c»tpml_step_begin  and  c»tpml_step_end,  each  task  may  perform 
different  computations  but  they  must  all  reach  the  end  of  their  current  supersteps  before  any  one 
can  proceed  to  the  next.  The  superstep  facility  provides  a  barrier  synchronisation  for  the 
participating  tasks. 

The  superstep  has  been  implemented  as  a  separate  task  which  holds  information  concerning  the 
amount  of  supersteps  of  each  identity,  positioned  within  the  application  code.  The  superstep  task 
receives  messages  from  the  application  tasks,  indicating  that  that  particular  task’s  individual 
superstep,  with  identity  ‘stepjd’,  has  been  completed.  These  messages  are  queued  internally  and 
counted  by  the  superstep  task  and  if  they  balance  out  with  the  number  of  expected  supersteps  of 
type  ‘stepjd’,  the  permissions  to  enter  the  next  superstep  are  granted. 

For  programming  reasons,  an  auxiliary  facility  of  an  explicit  label  to  mark  the  end  of  the 
application  code  has  been  included  within  the  TPML.  Its  syntax  is: 

c»tpml_end. 

Also,  the  command 

c»tpmljtill 

has  been  introduced  to  ensure  that  the  execution  of  continual  loops  in  the  application  tasks  is 
discontinued  if  required. 

4.  Meta  Language  Compilation 

The  compilation  of  a  parallel  application  code  written  using  the  TPML  syntax  includes  a  number 
of  effects: 

-  extraction  of  the  code  (duplication  if  necessary), 

-  extraction  of  information  on  processor  topology, 

-  generation  of  router  tasks  and  their  customisation, 

-  augmentation  of  the  user  code  by  the  communication  commands, 

-  generation  of  a  configuration  file. 
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4.1  Generation  of  tasks 

The  application  tasks  are  generated  by  a  single  pass  along  the  parallel  code,  specified  in  TPML. 
The  beginning  and  end  of  each  task’s  code  are  indicated  by  the  inclusion  of  the  commands 
c»tpml_task_begin  and  c»tpml_task_end.  The  code  contained  between  these  brackets  is  then 
written  to  a  file  headed  by  the  declarations  required  by  the  TPML  commands  for  communication 
and  superstep  implementation.  Subroutines  which  take  care  of  the  execution  of  communications 
between  the  tasks  are  included  at  the  end  of  the  file.  A  library  of  subroutines  is  available,  and 
specific  versions  are  selected  according  to  the  location  of  the  task  on  a  particular  processor. 

The  router  tasks  are  constructed  by  adding  details  of  a  physical  hardware  to  the  logical 
specification  of  inter-task  communication  (as  programmed  in  TPML).  The  additional  information 
is  retrieved  automatically  by  the  TPML  compiler  and  consists  of:  the  number  of  available 
processors,  the  processor  connectivity  and  the  number  of  communication  ports  needed.  Based  on 
this,  the  TPML  provides  automatic  generation  of  routing  paths  from  one  task  to  any  other,  ensuring 
that  the  minimum  length  path  between  tasks  is  followed.  These  paths  are  generated  by  building 
reachability  trees  from  each  task  to  all  other  tasks,  thus  eliminating  the  possibility  of  loops  within 
the  designated  paths.  An  individual  array,  indicating  the  output  port  to  be  selected  given  the 
destination  task  of  the  message,  is  included  within  the  code  for  each  router  (see  Figure  lb). 

The  creation  of  the  superstep  task  is  implicit  in  the  reference  to  the  c»tpml_step_begin/end 
commands.  The  structure  of  this  task  is  determined  by  analysing  the  TPML  source  code  and 
counting  the  number  of  times  a  superstep  of  identity  ‘step_id’  is  encountered  in  the  corresponding 
tasks. 

4.2  Augmentation  of  code  by  communication  commands 

The  TPML  model  of  parallel  processing  is  that  of  the  communicating  sequential  processes.  All 
data  is  exchanged  between  the  application  tasks  by  means  of  explicit  unsynchronised  send  and 
receive  calls.  The  sending  and  receiving  tasks  are  decoupled  by  means  of  the  communication 
routers  which  are  responsible  for  this  message  delivery.  The  implicit  synchronisation  between  the 
application  and  the  communication  router  task,  makes  it  possible  to  raise  more  than  one 
communication  request  in  a  single  BSP  superstep.  All  of  these  router  tasks  are  optimised  to  be 
structurally  deadlock  free,  ensuring  the  completion  of  program  executions. 

This  logical  model  of  communication  is  mapped,  within  the  transputer  systems  environment  onto 
the  physical  communications  over  channels.  A  channel  connects  exactly  one  process  to  exactly 
one  other  process,  carrying  messages  in  one  direction  only.  If  a  bi-directional  communication 
between  two  processes  is  required,  two  channels  must  be  used.  Each  process  can  have  any  number 
of  input  and  output  channnels,  but  the  channels  in  a  system  are  fixed  -  new  channels  cannot  be 
created  dynamically. 

An  important  property  of  transputer  channel  communications  is  that  they  are  synchronised.  A 
process  wanting  to  send  a  message  over  a  channel  is  always  forced  to  wait  until  the  receiving 
process  reads  the  message.  So,  the  TPML  must  ascertain  that  the  parallel  program  is  structurally 
free  from  deadlock.  This  problem  is  resolved  by  the  inclusion  of  a  buffer  space  in  each  router  so 
that  the  sending  and  receiving  tasks  are  de-synchronised. 

The  programmer  must  supply  the  array  to  be  communicated  (‘data’),  alongwith  its  size  (‘length’) 
and  logical  destination  (‘destination_task_id’),  within  the  command 

c»tpmLsend(destination_task_id,  data,  length). 
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No  specification  of  physical  addresses  or  routing  information  is  required.  Similarly,  within  the 
code  of  the  destination  task,  the  programmer  must  indicate  to  which  array  (‘data’)  the  received 
message  must  be  written  - 
c»tpml_receive(data) . 

The  commands  c»tpml_send  and  c»tpml_receive  are  substituted  by  appropriate  calls  to  the 
corresponding  subroutines,  specified  below.  These  subroutines  are  included  at  the  end  of  each 
application  task’s  code: 

subroutine  lpml_scnd(task, data. length) 


e  -  Send  integer  array  ‘data’  to  ‘task’  via  a  router 

CALL  F77_CHAN_OUT_WORD(4*lcngth,  outportl) 

CALL  F77_CHAN_OUT_MESSAGE(4*1englh,  data,  outportl ) 

CALL  F77_CHAN_OUT_WORD(lask,  outportl) 
return 
end 
c 

subroutine  tpml_reccive(data,length) 

c  —  Send  message  to  router  to  indicate  that  the  task  is  ready  to  receive  a  packet 
CALL  F77_CHAN_OUT_WORD(cominue,  outportl) 
c  —  Task  receives  a  packet  in  the  form  of  an  integer  array  ‘data’ 

CALL  F77_CHAN_IN_WORD(lcngth*4,  inport  1) 

CALL  F77_CHAN_IN_MESSAGE(length*4,  data,  inport  I ) 

CALL  F77_CHAN_IN_WORD(task,  inport  I ) 

return 

end 

The  formal  parameter  ‘length’  in  the  tpml_receive  subroutine  is  private  to  TPML  and  is  used 
whilst  unpacking  the  data  array. 

The  command  c»tpml_step_end  also  indicates  a  call  to  the  tpml_send  subroutine,  with  ‘task’ 
being  denoted  by  the  superstep  task. 

4.3  Generation  of  the  configuration  file 

The  configuration  file  is  a  file  read  by  the  afserver  program  determining  which  computing  nodes  of 
the  transputer  platform  should  be  used  by  the  specific  application  tasks. 

The  configuration  file  specifies: 

•  the  processors,  and  the  wires  connecting  them 

•  the  names  of  the  files  containing  the  component  tasks  of  the  application 

•  the  connections  between  the  various  tasks’  ports 

•  the  placement  of  particular  tasks  onto  particular  processors  in  the  physical  network. 

The  TPML  is  capable  of  generating  any  appropriate  configuration  file  according  to  the  present 
architecture.  Arbitrary  networks  of  transputers  can  be  constructed  simply  by  wiring  together  the 
transputers  into  a  selected  topology.  Tasks  placed  on  the  same  processor  can  have  any  number  of 
interconnecting  channels.  Tasks  placed  on  different  processors  can  only  be  connected  where 
physical  wires  connect  the  processors’  links.  Each  logical  connection,  between  two  tasks  placed 
on  different  processors,  is  assigned  exclusive  use  of  one  of  the  physical  link  channels  connecting 
these  processors.  The  number  of  interconnections  between  tasks  on  different  processors  is 
therefore  limited  by  the  number  of  hardware  links  each  one  has  (four).  There  are  two  channels 
assigned  to  communicate  along  each  of  these  links,  one  in  each  direction.  The  implication  of  this 
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limitation  for  the  TPML  application  is  that  all  tasks  requiring  access  to  the  afserver,  to  enable  data 
to  be  sent  along  the  I/O  channels,  must  lie  on  the  root  processor.  An  example  of  the  TPML- 
generated  configuration  file,  tpml.cfg,  is  given  below: 

processor  HOST 
processor  ROOT 

wire  ?  ROOT[0]  HOST[0]  !  physical  wire  connection  between  the  root  and  host 

processor  P001 

wire?  P001  [l]ROOT[2] 

processor  P002 

wire  ?P002[1]  POO  1(2] 

processor  P002 

wire  ?  P003  [  I  ]  ROOT[2] 

processor  P003 

wire  ?  P003  [  1  ]  P002[2] 

i 

Task  tafserver  Ins=l  Outs=l 

Task  filter  Ins=2  Outs=2  Data=50k 

Task  multiplexer  File=filemux  Ins=3  Outs=3  Data=  8k 

Task  tpml_routerl  File=router_l  Ins=4  Outs=4  !  tpml_routerl  has  task  image  file  router_ I. b4 

Task  tpml_router2  File=router_2  Ins=4  Outs=4  !  tpml_router2  has  4  input  and  output  ports 

Task  tpml_router3  File=router_3  Ins=3  Outs=3 

Task  tpml_router4  File=routcr_4  Ins=4  Outs=4 

Task  applications  File=application_m  Ins=3  Outs=3  Data=500k 

Task  application.  1  File=applicalion_l  Ins=3  Outs=3  Data=500k 

Task  application_6  File=application_6  Ins=l  Outs=l  Data=500k 
! 

Place  tafserver  Host 
Place  filter  Root 

Place  applications  Root  !  applications  is  placed  on  the  root  processor 

Place  application.!  Root 

Place  application_6  p003 
Place  tpml_routerl  Root 
Place  tpml_router2  pOOl 
Place  tpml.router3  p002 
Place  tpml.router4  p003 
t 

Connect  ?  tafserver[0]  filter[0] 

Connect  ?  filterlO]  tafserver[03 

Connect  ?  filter!  1  ]  mulliplexer[Oj 

Connect  ?  multiplexer[0]  filter!  1 1 

Connect  ?  multiplexer!  1  ]  applications!  1 1 

Connect  ?  applications!  1]  multiplexer!  1]  !  logical  connection  from  applications  to  task  multiplexer 

Connect  ?  multiplexer^]  application. I  [  1  ] 

Connect  ?  application.!  (1]  multiplexer!2] 

Connect  ?  tpml.router I [0]  applications^] 

Connect  ?  applications^]  tpml.router  1(0] 

Connect  ?  tpml.router  1  { 1  ]  appl  icalion.  I  (2] 

Connect  ?  application.[2]  tpml.routerl  [  I  ] 

Connect  ?  tpml.routerl  [2]  tpml_router2[0]  !  tpml.routerl  has  output  port  2,  tpml_router2  has  input  port  0 

Connect  ?  tpml_routcr2[0]  tpml.routerl [2] 

Connect  ?  app!icalion_6[0]  tpml_router4[0] 

Connect  ?  tpml_router4(0]  application_6(0] 
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The  information  about  the  number  and  the  interconnections  between  the  transputers  is  extracted  by 
the  TPML  compiler  automatically  by  means  of  the  ‘tworm’  utility.  According  to  how  the 
processors  arc  connected,  the  TPML  compiler  generates  an  appropriate  configuration  file.  For 
example,  when  the  transputer  network  is  connected  into  a  pipeline,  each  processor  -  other  than  the 
root  and  the  last  processor  in  the  line  -  has  associated  two  pairs  of  communication  ports.  However, 
when  the  transputer  network  is  connected  into  a  tree  structure,  the  processors  may  use  up  to  four 
pairs  of  communication  ports.  This  requires  customisation  of  the  sending  and  receiving  procedures 
which  map  the  logical  task  connectivity  onto  the  variants  of  physical  processor  connectivity. 

The  TPML  assigns  a  data  value  of  50k  to  the  filter  task  and  500k  to  each  of  the  application  tasks. 
These  values  can  be  altered  by  the  programmer  if  these  values  are  not  appropriate.  The  router 
tasks  use  the  remaining  memory  available  to  the  corresponding  processor.  If  required,  the 
multiplexer  task  is  placed  on  the  root  processor,  allowing  more  than  one  task  to  use  the  standard 
file  I/O,  by  merging  a  number  of  request  streams  into  a  single  stream.  The  multiplexer  task  is 
typically  allocated  less  than  10k  of  memory. 


5.  Compilation  of  the  TPML  Program 

When  the  user  types  in  the  command  line  tpml,  a  list  of  system  commands  are  automatically 
executed. 


tworm  -c>  tpml.cfg 
trun  l_parsc.app 

tff -t  -g  application^. f 
tff -t  -g  application_l.r 
tff  -t  -s  -g  application_2.f 

tff  -t  -s  -g  application  _6.f 
iff  -t-s-g  routcrj.f 
tff  -l  -s  -g  routcr_2.f 
tff -I  -s  -g  router_3.f 
tff -1  -s  -g  roulcr_4.f 
tconfig  tpml.cfg  tpml.app 

trun  tpml.app 


#  generates  processor  interconnection  information  and  writes  it  to  the  file  tpml.cfg 

#  invokes  the  afserver  process  to  execute  t_parse.app  instigating  compilation  of 
the  programmer’s  code 

#  compiles  application _m.f  as  a  task  to  be  later  configured 

#  compiles  applicationJ2.f  with  the  stand-alone  library  as  a  task  to  be  later 
configured 


#  generates  tpml.app  from  the  interconnected  task  images  specified  in  the  file 
tpml.cfg 

#  invokes  the  afserver  process  to  execute  tpml.app  across  the  transputer  network 


6.  Concluding  Remarks 

The  parallel  meta  language  (TPML)  is  an  implementation  of  the  BSP  model  of  parallel 
computations,  on  the  transputer  platforms.  The  design  of  the  language,  however,  is  general  and  it 
is  eminently  implementable  on  other  parallel  computers.  The  TPML  affords  the  programmer  a 
logical  specification  of  inter-task  communications  and  itself  elaborates  on  the  detail  of  physical 
processor  connectivity  and  task  placement.  Any  alteration  to  the  processor  connectivity  is  handled 
internally  by  the  TPML,  so  that  the  specification  of  communications  in  the  application  programs 
remains  unchanged.  The  TPML  has  been  applied  to  an  existing  distributed  state  estimator  [9]  -  the 
development  of  an  earlier  diakoptical  simulation  algorithm  implemented  for  use  with  nonlinear 
networks  [10,1 1].  In  implementing  this  task,  TPML  has  proven  itself  to  be  a  convenient  means  of 
portable  parallel  programming. 
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Summary 

One  of  problems  from  parallel  processing  is  the  problem  of  a  rapid  development  of  a  com¬ 
piler  prototype  for  a  new  computer.  Having  such  compiler  prototype  one  can  begin  to  exploit 
the  computer,  to  reveal  its  merits  and  demerits,  and  to  evaluate  its  performance.  To  achieve  this 
goal,  Institute  of  Informatics  Systems  began  to  develop  the  tool  for  a  rapid  designing  a  compiler 
prototype  oriented  on  a  few  input  languages  (Fortran  77,  C,  Modula  2,  Pascal,  SISAL)  and 
on  a  few  architecture  families,  in  particular  on  the  family  of  architectures  exploited  fine-grained 
parallelism.  This  family  includes  the  VLIW,  the  superscalar,  and  other  architectures. 

Second  goal  that  we  want  to  achieve  is  to  develop  a  tool  for  an  investigation  optimizing  and 
restructuring  transformations  of  programs  to  be  parallelized.  Our  system  called  PROGRESS  is 
similar  to  the  DELTA  system  of  Illinois  University  and  to  the  TWINE  system  of  Livermore 
National  Laboratory. 

This  work  is  supported  by  the  Russian  Foundation  for  Fundamental  Research  under  grant 
93-012-576. 
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1.  Introduction 

New  parallel  architectures  require  the  new  compilers  directed  on  this  architecture.  One  of 
problems  here  is  the  problem  of  a  rapid  development  of  a  compiler  prototype  for  a  new  com¬ 
puter.  Having  such  compiler  prototype  one  can  begin  to  exploit  the  computer,  to  reveal  its  merits 
and  demerits,  and  to  evaluate  its  performance.  To  achieve  this  goal,  Institute  of  Informatics  Sys¬ 
tems  began  to  develop  the  tool  for  a  rapid  designing  a  compiler  prototype  oriented  on  a  few 
input  languages  (Fortran  77,  C,  Modula  2,  Pascal,  SISAL)  and  on  a  few  architecture  families, 
in  particular  on  the  family  of  architectures  exploited  fine-grained  parallelism.  This  family  in¬ 
cludes  the  VLIW,  the  superscalar  one,  the  SCISM  and  other  architectures. 

Second  goal  that  we  want  to  achieve  is  to  develop  a  tool  for  an  investigation  optimizing  and 
restructuring  transformations  of  programs  to  be  parallelized.  Our  system  called  PROGRESS  is 
similar  to  DELTA  system  of  Illinois  University  and  to  TWINE  system  of  Livermore  National 
Laboratory. 

Like  DELTA  our  system  is  intended  to  manipulate  with  high-level  language  programs  and 
to  give  as  the  output  the  modified  program.  It  is  designing  to  include  a  large  collection  of  analysis 
and  transformation  functions  which  can  be  combined  using  a  very-high-level  language.  In  des¬ 
pite  of  DELTA  and  other  similar  systems,  the  system  uses  for  programs  transformed  a  number 
of  intermediate  representations  (such  as  the  abstract  syntax  tree,  the  control  flow  graph,  the 
program  dependence  graph,  etc)  and  manipulate  with  programs  annotated. 

The  PROGRESS  system  as  a  whole  is  intended  for  supporting  the  following  opportunities: 
to  convert  a  sequential  program  into  a  parallel  one  written  on  a  parallel  dialect  of  the  input 
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language,  to  optimize  programs  on  input  language  level  using  various  criterions  of  quality,  to 
compare  versions  of  the  programs  with  respect  to  complexity,  to  include  much  of  the  capabilities 
of  modern  symbolic  algebra  systems  to  tune  the  translation  process  upon  a  given  architecture 
to  find  systems  of  optimizing  transformations.  ,  .  .  .  . 

The  PROGRESS  system  consists  of  a  number  of  subsystems;  each  subsystem  is  designing 
as  an  abstract  data  type  —  through  the  set  of  operations  supported  by  this  subsystem. 

It  is  clear  that  program  improvement  can  be  viewed  as  successive  transformations  on  source 
language  representations  of  a  program  visible  to  programmer  and  subject  to  his  direction  and 
guidance.  However,  many  authors  (e.g.  [1])  indicate  the  following.  First,  transformations  are 
not  applied  in  random  order;  the  successful  application  of  a  transformation  suggests  successor 
transformations.  Indeed, in  a  practical  application,  the  most  difficult  software  engineering  prob¬ 
lems  are  concerned  with  transformation  ordering  and  information  gathering.  Second,  although 
a  transformation  may  be  applicable,  it  may  not  win  or  cause  an  improvement  in  the  program. 
Third  the  distinction  between  machine-dependent  and  machine-independent  portions  or  a 
compiler  is  more  subtle  than  usually  thought;  a  transformation  on  a  program  may  be  machine 
independent,  in  the  usual  sense,  but  the  reason  for  applying  it  may  well  depend  on  the  target 

machine  architecture.  .  .  t  t  _ 

The  approach  we  favor  following  [1]  is  to  allow  the  programmer  to  be  the  strategist  and  to 
provide  a  mechanical  assistant  to  perform  the  optimization  itself.  A  canned  set  of  transforma¬ 
tions  may  improve  the  program  sufficiently.  Otherwise  the  programmer  may  have  to  experiment 
by  applying  transformations  and  measuring  the  resulting  program  repetitively  until  a  sufficiently 
improved  program  results.  The  programmer  indicates  the  transformations  to  perform;  the  system 
performs  them  mechanically,  verifying  that  program  equivalence  is  preserved  or  requesting  that 
the  programmer  so  verify. 


2.  Input  languages 

We  plan  to  have  as  input  such  imperative  languages  as  Fortran  77,  C,  Pascal,  Modula-2. 
They  are  well  known.  Most  of  supercomputers  have  at  least  one  from  those  languages. 

We  want  to  include  in  our  system  as  an  input  language  also  the  applicative  language  SISAL 
[2] .  SISAL  is  strongly  typed,  general  purpose  functional  language  that  supports  data  types  and 
operations  for  scientific  computing.  SISAL  has  several  important  semantic  properties.  First,  tbs 
language  is  mathematically  sound-functions  map  inputs  to  outputs  without  side  effects.  Second, 
names  are  referentially  transparent;  that  is,  they  stand  for  values  rather  than  memory  locations. 
Third,  the  language  is  single-assignment.  A  name  may  be  assigned  a  value  only  once  within 
each  scope.  A  SISAL  tenet,  not  required  by  its  functional  semantics  but  enforced  by  the  compiler 
to  aid  readability,  is  that  all  names  must  be  defined  before  they  are  used. 

SISAL  version  1.2  was  introduced  at  1985  and  it  has  been  realized  for  such  computers  as 
Cray  Y-MP,  Sun  workstation  and  etc.  We  want  to  realize  SISAL  version  2.0  [3]  or  SISAL  90. 
In  the  paper  [4] ,  the  comparison  of  SISAL  and  Fortran  shows  that  successor  of  Fortran  for 
supercomputing  should  be  functional  and  performance  is  no  longer  an  issue. 


3.  Target  architectures 

Our  current  interests  are  multiple-instruction-issue  architectures  and  scalable  distributed 
memory  multiprocessors  (multicomputers).  Multiple-instruction-issue  architectures  or  fine¬ 
grained  parallelism  exploited  ones  include  VLIW,  superscalar,  superpipelined,  and  others  ma¬ 
chines.  The  importance  those  architectures  counts  of  the  existence  of  a  tendency  to  offer  both 
kinds  parallelism:  coarse-grained  and  fine-grained  [5] . 

Very  Large  (or  Long)  Instruction  Word  (VLIW)  architectures  and  superscalar  architectures 
have  the  potential  to  execute  multiple  operations  in  a  single  machine  cycle.  The  main  challenge 
in  these  architectures  is  to  detect  and  exploit  as  much  parallelism  as  it  is  available  in  the  appli- 
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cation  program.  Surprisingly,  the  reported  values  of  instruction-level  parallelism  exploited  in 
many  applications  have  been  rather  low. 

VL1W  machines  are  the  tightly-coupled  synchronous  parallel  machines.  Many  commercial 
machines  fall  into  this  class,  including  horizontally  microcoded  engines,  the  Mars-432 
(Numerix  Corp.),  FPS- 164/264,  Multiflow’s  series  and  Cydrome’s  Cydra.  These  machines 
have  several  distinguishing  features.  There  is  a  single  flow  of  control  (i.e.,  a  single  program 
counter)  and  a  global  address  space.  Parallelism  is  achieved  by  multiple  (synchronous)  func¬ 
tional  units.  Finally,  these  machines  are  statically  scheduled  —  virtually  all  runtime  behavior  is 
specified  by  the  program. 

In  contrast  with  vector  processors,  which  are  capable  of  producing  many  results  from  a 
single  (vector)  instruction,  the  super-scalar  machines  can  execute  different  types  of  operations 
per  clock  cycle.  For  this  reason,  a  wider  class  of  applications  can  be  processed  more  efficiently 
by  a  super-scalar  architecture  whose  performance  can  be  comparable  with  the  processing 
power  of  a  vector  processor.  Classical  examples  of  super-scalar  machines  are:  the  i860  and 
i960  from  Intel,  the  RS/6000  from  IBM,  the  MIPS-X,  etc. 


4.  The  PROGRESS  System 

We  present  here  the  PROGRESS  system  project  for  transforming  programs  where  the  pro¬ 
grams  are  represented  in  different  intermediate  forms  [6] .  The  main  goal  of  this  project  is  the 
development  of  a  formal  theory  of  a  semantic  analysis  and  transformations  of  programs  and 
specifications.  This  goal  includes:  investigation  of  equivalence  relations  on  various  program 
models  and  transformations  preserving  such  equivalencies;  development  of  new  algorithms  for 
semantic  analysis  of  programs  and  specifications;  systematic  description  of  program  transfor¬ 
mations  and  construction  of  a  catalogue  of  transformation  rules  for  programs  and  specifications; 
validation  of  the  elaborated  theory  on  some  experimental  systems  for  transformational  devel¬ 
opment  of  efficient  programs  and  for  other  semantic  based  program  manipulations. 

As  result  of  this  project  a  new  method  for  construction  of  algorithms  for  semantic  analysis, 
semantic  error  detection  and  program  optimization  will  be  proposed. 

Systematic  description  of  program  transformations  is  the  important  problem  in  the  area  of 
program  optimization  and  program  restructuring. There  are  several  catalogues  of  program  opti¬ 
mizing  transformation  for  sequential  programs.  For  parallel  programs,  each  transformation  has 
a  few  version  for  various  architectures  and  various  forms  of  intermediate  representations  of  pro¬ 
grams.  Since  there  are  many  parallel  architectures  and  many  different  forms  of  representation 
programs  finding  of  an  optimal  order  of  application  of  program  transformations  is  very  com¬ 
plicated.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  following  open  problems  in  the  parallel  program  trans¬ 
formation  theory: 

a)  the  choice  of  a  program  optimality  criterion; 

b)  the  finding  an  optimal  order  to  apply  program  transformations; 

c)  the  development  of  effective  approximate  methods  for  the  solving  of  discrete  optimization 
problems  that  arise  when  global  program  transformations  are  applied; 

d)  the  choice  of  an  optimal  form  of  the  intermediate  representation  of  a  program  to  be  transformed. 

These  problems  require  to  study  known  program  transformations  and  to  create  a  catalogue 

of  transformation  rules  and  its  versions.  Without  that  catalogue,  solving  the  problem  of  a  com¬ 
posite  transformation  design  and  an  evaluation  of  its  effort  on  the  parallel  program  quality  is 
almost  impossible. 

The  PROGRESS  system  is  intended  to  study  currently  available  transformations  and  to  cre¬ 
ate  new  ones  (and  composite  transformations  consisting  from  existing  ones)  for  programs  writ¬ 
ten  in  high-level  languages  (Fortran  77,  C,  Modula-2,  SISAL  and  so  on)  which  are  extended 
by  facilities  to  annotate  programs.  These  facilities  are  intended  to  allow: 

a)  (user)  to  control  program  manipulation  process  and  to  supply  the  missing  information 
about  program  (for  example,  specific  knowledge  about  the  range  of  data  values  which  will  be 
input  to  the  program); 
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b)  (system)  to  comment  the  resulting  program  by  some  information  about  program  manipu¬ 
lation  process. 

Since  we  also  want  to  use  this  system  for  teaching  goals  and  for  experiments  with  program 
transformations  PROGRESS  as  a  whole  system  for  program  manipulations  at  the  programming 
language  level  will  consist  of  following  main  subsystems:  the  translating  subsystem  TRSS  which 
converts  a  source  program  into  the  basic  intermediate  form;  the  intermediate  representation  sub¬ 
system  IRSS  which  converts  the  basic  program  representation  into  a  given  form  (a  program 
dependence  graph,  a  hierarchical  task  graph,  ideograph  and  so  on);  the  transformation  sub¬ 
system  TSS  which  implements  program  analysis  and  transformations,  both  machine-inde¬ 
pendent  and  machine-dependent  ones;  the  retranslating  subsystem  RTSS  which  converts  an 
intermediate  program  into  high-level  language  program  to  pretty  print;  the  evaluation  subsystem 
EVSS  which  estimates  a  resulting  program  quality  by  static  analysis  of  the  program  and  simu¬ 
lation  of  it  run  on  the  hardware;  a  set  of  code  generators  to  generate  cod  for  the  given  target 
machine;  a  set  of  simulators  of  target  machines  etc. 

4.1.  Translating  subsystem  TRSS 

The  translating  subsystem  TRSS  plays  a  role  of  the  system  manager  which  organizes  and 
manipulates  system  components.  As  input,  TRSS  has  the  original  program  text  written  in  For¬ 
tran,  C,  Modula-2,  Pascal  or  SISAL.  A  program  or  a  program  fragment  to  be  investigated  (par¬ 
allelized)  is  analyzed  and  transformed  by  TRSS  compilers  into  a  basic  intermediate  repre¬ 
sentation  which  is  used  as  an  input  for  other  subsystems  such  as  IRSS  or  TSS.  For  support 
further  manipulations,  the  TRSS  performs  also  the  dependency  analysis.  As  result  we  obtain 
symbol-table  and  data -dependency  information  for  reference  by  the  IRSS  and  TSS  subsystems. 
TRSS  performs  also  a  data  flow  analysis,  built  the  call  graph  and  performs  intra-  and  inter¬ 
procedural  analysis.  In  order  to  make  possible  the  data  dependency  analysis  the  TRSS  performs 
some  standard  optimizations,  e.g.  loop  normalization,  dead  code  removal,  and  etc.  For  process¬ 
ing  SISAL  programs,  TRSS  includes  the  special  tool  to  convert  a  SISAL  program  into  the  IF1 
form  and  then  into  the  Modula-2  (or  C)  program. 

Load  program 

Fortran  77  C  Pascal  Modula-2  SISAL 


1 

IF  I  form 

1 

Conversion  into 

C  Modula-2 

i 

Compilers:  lexical  and  syntax  analysis 


symbol- table  information  | 

AST  control  flow  graph 

TRSS:  call  graph  construction 

s 

n 

determination  of  data  dependencie 
data  dependence  graph  constructic 

intra-  and  interprocedural  data  flow  analysis 
register  and  variable  liveness  information 

basic  optimizations  (loop  normalization, 

inductive  variable  elimination,  dead  code  removal,  and  etc.) 

symbol-table  information 

AST 

control  flow  graph 
call  graph 

data  dependence  graph 
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4.2.  Intermediate  representation  subsystem  IRSS 

As  an  input,  IRSS  obtains  from  TRSS  a  program  in  the  form  of  an  AST  and  a  control  flow 
graph,  and  also  an  information  about  a  data  dependency.  IRSS  builts  the  representation  to  be 
required: 

a)  the  program  dependence  graph  [7]; 

b)  the  hierarchical  task  graph  [8,9] ; 

c)  the  ideograph  [10]; 

d)  the  dependence  flow  graph  [11]; 

e)  the  program  dependence  web  [12];  and  etc. 

To  achieve  this  goal  IRSS  designs  dominator  and  postdominator  trees,  finds  control  de¬ 
pendencies,  and  determine  the  execution  order  of  program  operators. 


AST 

Control  How  graph 
Data  dependence  graph 


IRSS:  dominator  tree  construction 

postdominator  tree  construction 
control  dependency  determination 


program  dependence  graph  building 


loop  hierarchy  detemination 

hierarchical  task  graph  building 

executation  order  of  program  statement  determination 

fine-grained  data  dependency  graph 
ideograph  building 


dependency  flow  graph  building 


pretty  print 


required  program  representation 


4.3.  Transformation  subsystem  TSS  (transformer) 

As  an  input,  TSS  obtains  a  program  in  the  given  intermediate  form  and  executes  transfor¬ 
mations  which  are  indicated  by  an  user.  Transformations  are  storing  in  the  transformation  file. 
A  transformations  may  be  applied  both  to  a  whole  program  and  to  a  program  part  such  as  a 
basic  block  or  a  loop  nest. 

For  teaching  aim,  a  source  program  written  on  a  high  level  language  can  be  transformed  by 
a  symbolic  algebra  technique  into  the  output  program  written  in  same  language  without  a  pro¬ 
gram  dependencies  checking.  In  general  case,  a  transformation  is  applied  if  it  is  possible. 

TSS  includes  also  the  set  of  fine-grained  restructuring  transformations  for  the  creation  of 
long  instruction  words.  For  example,  they  are  Percolation  Scheduling  base  transformations  [13, 
14]  (Aiken’s  version  of  Trace  scheduling  and  Compact  Global  [15] ,  resource-constrained  ver¬ 
sion  of  Percolation  Scheduling  [16]  and  others).  These  methods  perform  scheduling  on  the 
program  graph  (control  flow  graph)  and  provide  semantics-preserving  transformations  for  re¬ 
ordering.  Percolation  Scheduling  can  be  extended  by  loop  unrolling  and  software  pipelining. 
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symbol  table  information 


program  in  some  given  intermediate  form 


TSS:  program  transformation  without  data  dependence  checking 
(the  illustration  operating) 

general  purpose  transformations  (renaming,  strip  mining, 
common  subexpression  removal,  strength  reduction,  etc.) 

reordering  transformations 

(loop  interchange,  loop  collapsing,  loop  spreading,  etc.) 


VLIW  directed  transformations 

-  optimizations  (loop  quantization,  software  pipelining,  etc) 

-  percolation  scheduling  base  transformations 

-  algorithms  to  control  the  application  of  the  percolation 
scheduling  base  transformations 

-  other  global  scheduling  algorithms 

-  local  scheduling  algorithms 

-  liveness  information  update 


transformed  program 
(or  transformed  program  graph) 


5.  Current  state  and  related  works 

Now,  subsystems  TRSS,  IRSS  and  TSS  are  under  development;  we  make  also  the  program 
transformation  catalogue. 

Today,  many  tools  and  environments  are  being  constructed  to  coordinate  the  disjoint  acti¬ 
vities  of  editing,  debugging,  and  tuning  complex  applications  designed  to  run  on  parallel  archi¬ 
tectures.  These  are  Faust  [17],  PTOPP  [18,  19],  ParaScope  [20],  and  others.  From  our  point 
of  view,  the  DELTA  system  (University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign)  [21]  is  the  most 
suitable  prototype  for  our  project. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  describes  the  GraalP  paral¬ 
lelizer  for  a  language  without  variables: 
ParGraal[6].  This  language  is  a  parallel  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Graal  language[3],  which  is  an  ap¬ 
plicative  language  based  on  the  FP  systems 
principles [2].  It  contains  annotations  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  instructions  to  be  evaluated  in  par¬ 
allel.  Annotations  are  as  simple  as  the  future 
instruction  of  some  parallel  Lisp  languages. 
GraalP  makes  a  static  analysis  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  divided  up.  It  constructs  a  de¬ 
pendences  graph  of  the  program  being  ana¬ 
lyzed.  The  restrictions  imposed  on  the  model 
enable  cyclic  graphs  to  be  transformed  into 
acyclic  ones.  They  are  the  most  commonly 
treated  in  works[19],  [17],  [8],  [12],  [16],  [20], 
[4],  [13].  The  constructed  dependences  graph 
is  divided  in  order  to  find  portions  to  be  eval¬ 
uated  in  parallel;  a  heuristic  is  used  in  order 
to  achieve  this  goal.  Finally,  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  is  rewritten  with  annotations,  which  in¬ 
dicate  the  portions  of  parallel  evaluation. 

Keywords:  parallelizer,  applicative  lan¬ 
guage,  FP  systems,  dependences  graph,  parallel 
evaluation. 

1  Introduction 

An  automatic  program  parallelization  mecha¬ 
nism  implies  program  transformation.  This  is 
the  conversion  of  sequential  programs  into  ones 
that  can  be  executed  in  parallel.  This  transfor¬ 


mation  is  not  always  as  easy  as  can  be  imagined. 
What  is  “parallelizable”?  This  question  poses  a 
really  big  problem  in  carrying  out  the  transfor¬ 
mation;  answers  are  numerous,  and  sometimes 
no  answer  can  be  found. 

From  the  instructions  point  of  view,  any  se¬ 
quential  program  contains  an  execution  order. 
But  it  is  possible  to  find  suborders  that  can  be 
calculated  in  parallel  by  a  processor  or  a  gen¬ 
erated  task.  Program  transformation  consists  in 
finding  these  instruction  suborders  for  which  the 
execution  can  be  done  in  parallel. 

In  order  to  parallelize  a  program,  not  only 
is  function  and  data  dependences  analysis  nec¬ 
essary,  but  the  number  and  the  size  of  tasks(into 
which  the  program  is  being  divided)  should  also 
be  the  most  suitable  for  efficient  execution;  this 
means  granularity  should  be  optimal.  Program 
efficiency  depends  completely  on  an  adequated 
granularity:  if  it  is  not  optimal  then  perfor¬ 
mances  will  not  be  optimal  either. 

When  a  program  has  been  fragmented  into 
many  small  tasks,  parallel  execution  time  can 
be  greater  than  sequential  execution  time.  This 
efficiency  loss  is  because  the  time  passed  to  com¬ 
municate  data  has  been  increased.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  number  of  task  divisions  has 
been  limited,  there  will  be  just  a  few  large  tasks 
and  so  less  time  dedicated  to  data  communica¬ 
tion.  However,  there  can  still  be  some  instruc¬ 
tion  suborders  which  could  have  been  evaluated 
in  parallel. 

This  shows  the  necessity  for  research  on 
models  for  grouping  instructions  into  suborders. 
These  models  should  minimize  the  parallel  ex¬ 
ecution  time  in  relation  to  the  sequential  one. 
Yet,  they  give  only  a  static  approximation  of 
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program  functioning,  specially  when  its  execu¬ 
tion  time  depends  on  its  input  data[l]. 

In  this  article  we  present  the  GraalP  paral- 
lelizer  which  is  based  on  a  heuristic  model,  in 
section  1,  we  give  an  introduction  with  a  brief 
description  of  the  parallelizer  and  some  other 
models,  in  section  2,  the  Graal  language  descrip¬ 
tion  and  the  representation  of  programs  written 
in  Graal  is  given,  and  in  section  3,  the  heuristic 
used.  Finally,  in  section  4  we  give  some  conclu¬ 
sions. 

1.1  Global  view  of  its  operation 

We  present  a  parallelizer  (GraalP)  for  Graal 
langnagc[3],  which  is  a  language  based  on  the 
principles  of  Backus  FP  systems  [2].  The  main 
characteristic  of  this  language  is  the  absence 
of  variables,  which  means  the  non  existence  of 
data  dependences  and  so  of  a  data  dependences 
graph. 

GraalP  makes  a  static  analysis  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  way  it  functions  is  easy: 

Firstly,  user  function  definitions  are  sepa¬ 
rated  from  user  defined  function  applications. 

Secondly,  the  function  dependences  global 
graph  is  constructed.  This  is  done  by  using  the 
correspondence  between  programs  in  FP  systems 
and  tree  forests[10];  this  consideration  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  Graal  programs  because  they  belong 
to  FP  systems  too. 

Thirdly,  the  constructed  graph  (actually  a 
tree  forest)  is  explored  from  left  to  right  and 
bottom-up  using  a  heuristic  to  determine  paral¬ 
lel  execution  regions.  The  graph  to  be  explored 
can  contain  cycles,  in  the  case  of  recursive  func¬ 
tions,  but  restrictions  imposed  on  the  model  may 
cause  it  to  become  acyclic.  This  is  the  graph 
type  most  commonly  used  in:  [19],  [17],  [8],  [12], 
[16],  [20],  [4],  [13],  whilst  in  [14]  cyclic  graphs  are 
transformed  into  acyclic  ones. 

Graph  exploration  gives  a  function  costs  fi¬ 
nal  environment  (dictionary),  by  contrast  with 
the  initial  environment  which  contains  only  costs 
for  primitive  functions.  This  initial  environment 
is  pre-defined  and  may  be  changed  by  the  user, 
in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  machine  used.  For 
each  primitive  function,  it  defines  a  sequential 
execution  cost  and  an  average  communications 
cost.  This  latter  is  useful  for  calculating  the  par¬ 


allel  execution  cost  of  the  whole  application  in 
which  the  function  appears.  The  final  environ¬ 
ment  computation  enables  to  find  sequential  and 
parallel  execution  costs  for  the  user  defined  func¬ 
tions;  they  are  unknown  at  the  beginning.  So, 
at  the  graph  exploration  end,  all  functions  have 
cost  execution  estimations. 

Then,  applications  are  explored  to  find  those 
of  parallel  evaluation.  The  costs  final  environ¬ 
ment  is  used  in  this  exploration. 

Finally,  the  whole  program  is  rewritten  with 
the  annotation  par  before  the  instructions  which 
will  be  executed  in  parallel.  An  annotation  par 
indicates  to  the  compiler  the  creation  of  a  par¬ 
allel  task  to  evaluate  the  functional  expression 
where  it  appears.  The  stated  principles  are  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  used  in  some  other  functional  lan¬ 
guages  for  example  Lisp  MaRS[9]. 

1.2  Other  models 

In[19]  an  algorithm  to  divide  a  program  is  given. 
It  takes  into  account  factors  such  as  execution 
and  communication  time  costs.  They  are  evalu¬ 
ated  by  deep  first  exploration  of  the  program 
graph,  which  must  be  acyclic.  The  program 
graph  is  partitioned  a  lot  of  times,  until  it  is 
found  that  no  more  partitions  can  be  made. 
For  each  graph  partition  a  function  is  evaluated. 
The  divided  program  graph  which  minimizes  the 
function  (the  best  function  value)  is  selected  as 
that  of  optimal  execution.  A  similar  algorithm 
is  used  in  [13]. 

In[17]  program  tree  nodes  are  grouped  into 
internal  nodes  called  “clans”.  After  this  group¬ 
ing,  the  program  tree  is  explored,  in  a  bottom-up 
way,  to  find  leaves  costs:  they  will  be  useful  in 
determining  node  costs.  They  are  determined 
as  a  function  of  the  execution  time  and  input- 
output  time,  in  the  same  way  as  the  assignment 
of  nodes  to  processors  is. 

In  our  model,  we  use  cost  evaluation  from  left 
to  right  and  bottom-up,  but  costs  represent  the 
sequential  and  parallel  execution  times:  they  are 
propagated  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  in  just 
one  exploration.  A  very  important  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  compiler  for  the  ParGraal  language[6] 
is  its  capacity  to  generate  a  theoretical  unde¬ 
fined  number  of  tasks.  In  reality  it  is  limited 
for  recursive  calls[5];  However,  this  fact  makes  it 
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possible  to  divide  a  program  without  regrouping 
the  parts  to  adapt  the  program  to  a  particular 
architecture,  limited  by  a  number  of  processors. 


2  Graal  language  description 

Graal  [3]  is  a  language  based  on  the  theoretical 
language  defined  by  FP  systems[2].  So,  it  inher¬ 
its  all  properties  defined  for  them. 

2.1  Graal  Principles 

The  basic  principles  of  the  FP  systems  and  the 
Graal  language  are: 

1)  A  set  of  objets  O. 

An  X  element  belongs  to  the  set  if  one  of  the 
following  propositions  is  true: 


x=  ± 

the  undefined  object 

X=  atom 

(of  “Lisp  type”) 

X=  T  or  X=F 

the  boolean  values: 

true  and  false 

X=<  > 

the  empty  sequence 

X=  <  Xi , Xn  >  where:  Xx , Xn  are  objets 

2)  A  functions  set  F.  It  is  the  union  of  three 
other  sets:  F  =  PF  U  FF  U  DF 

•  PF  is  the  primitive  functions  set.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  arithmetic  and  boolean  functions 
and  all  the  basic  functions  for  working 
with  lists. 

•  FF  is  the  functional  forms  set.  They  are 
functions  more  complicated  than  primitive 
functions.  One  of  them  (named  o  )  en¬ 
ables  functions  to  be  composed,  in  order 
to  create  new  functions  belonging  to  F. 

f:g:<x>  =  (f  o  g):<x> 

•  DF  is  the  user  defined  functions  set.  They 
must  have  the  following  form: 

def  func  =  m 

func  is  the  function  name,  m  is  the  func¬ 
tion  body,  which  can  be  a  function  of  func 
(the  case  of  a  recursive  function). 


3)  An  operation:  “the  function  application”. 
In  FP  systems  all  functions  are  1-ary  (the  argu¬ 
ment  is  always  a  sequence)  and  there  is  only  one 
operation  to  execute  them:  the  function  appli¬ 
cation.  If  f  is  a  function  and  x  is  an  argument, 
then  the  application  of  f  to  x  is  represented  by 
f:x. 

A  program  is  defined  as  the  non  empty  set 
of  function  definitions  given  by  the  user.  This  is 
expressed  by: 

P  =  {def  f!,def  f2,...deffn}^{} 
where  def  fx  is  the  main  definition 

The  main  Graal  language  characteristic  is 
the  absence  of  variables.  This  is  possible  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  primitive  function  which  allows 
an  element  of  a  sequence  to  be  selected: 

k:<  Xi,  ...,  Xn  >  =  Xk  and  1  <  k  <  n. 

A  function  to  calculate  the  factorial  is  given 
here,  as  a  Graal  program  example: 

(de  fac 

(if  (zerop  o  1) 

T 

{mul  1  fac  o  subl}  )) 


See  [3]  for  a  better  description  of  the  Graal 
language. 

2.2  The  Graal  parallel  language 

The  Graal  parallel  language  (ParGraal)[6]  is  a 
parallel  implementation  of  Graal.  It  inherits  all 
functions  and  properties  of  the  Graal  language. 
It  uses  the  par  annotation  [6]  to  indicate  the  par¬ 
allel  evaluation  of  function  arguments.  The  Par- 
Graal  language  compiler  was  designed  in  Ada. 
It  generates  a  task  to  evaluate  each  parallel  ar¬ 
gument.  Nevertheless,  Graal  polyadicity[3]  has 
caused  serious  problems  as  far  as  tasks  adminis¬ 
tration  (arguments)  is  concerned.  To  avoid  these 
problems,  a  task  responsible  for  the  arguments 
arrival  is  automatically  generated.  Its  structure 
depends  on  the  number  of  parallel  arguments 
and  it  must  wait  for  them  to  arrive  before  ap¬ 
plying  the  main  function. 
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The  Graal  language  was  implemented  in 
“C”.  Each  user  defined  function  has  an  asso¬ 
ciated  symbol.  Each  symbol  has  four  basic 
fields[3]: 

Pname  This  is  the  symbol  indentifier 
Ftyp  This  is  the  symbol  type 
Fval  This  contains  the  symbol  value 

In  addition  to  these  base  fields,  four  others[5] 
were  added  in  the  design  of  Graal  parallel  imple- 


mentation: 

Parallel 

This  indicates  if  the  function 
can  be  parallelized. 

Verrou 

This  forbids  modifications  to  a  symbol, 
It  plays  an  important  role  in  the 
case  of  shared  elements. 

Nbproc 

Number  of  Process,  allows 
recursive  calls  to  be  limited. 

Pack 

This  specifies  the  package  name 
where  the  symbol  has  been  defined. 

Thc  user  can  use  the  form  par [5],  followed 
by  a  function  name,  to  sot  the  symbol  parallel 
field  to  true  .  The  parallel  field  is  set  to  false  by 
the  form  no_par  [5]. 

So,  the  user  is  responsible  for  defining  which 
functions  will  be  evaluated  in  parallel.  He  con¬ 
trols  the  parallelization  level,  but  the  paralleliza¬ 
tion  of  mutually  exclusive  instructions  is  forbid¬ 
den  [5].  This  is  because  only  one  result  will  be 
useful  for  the  rest  of  the  program.  In  any  case, 
a  minor  parameter  modification,  at  compiler  in¬ 
stallation  time,  removes  this  restriction  for  all 
conditional  execution  instructions. 

2.3  The  graph  of  a  Graal  program 

The  function  dependences  program  graph  should 
be  constructed  to  determine  the  instructions  set 
which  can  be  executed  in  parallel.  By  definition, 
there  is  dependence  between  two  instructions  if 
there  is  an  edge  or  an  edges  path  that  allows 
them  to  be  joined.  Program  execution  should 
maintain  the  order  defined  by  the  different  edges. 

Two  instructions  can  be  executed  in  parallel 
if  they  are  not  dependent  and  if  their  results  will 
be  useful  to  the  rest  of  the  program.  The  second 
part  of  the  above  condition  is  not  necessary,  and 
it  can  be  bypassed,  but  in  this  case  there  will  be 
a  waste  of  resources. 


(fal  (g  bl  b2)  a2) 


Figure  1:  g  must  be  evaluated  before  f,  but  it  can  be 
evaluated  in  parallel  with  al  and  a2 

So  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  find  the  Graal 
program  graphical  representation.  This  repre¬ 
sentation  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in  FP  sys¬ 
tems  any  program  definition  f  can  be  seen  as  a 
functions  composition[10].  This  is  expressed  by: 

f  =  fn  o  fn_j  o  ...  o  fj 
f  c  FP  U  FF  U  DF 
fj  f  P  U  F  U  FF- 

FF-  =  is  the  functional  forms  set  without 
the  form  for  composing  functions. 

The  previous  formula  is  expressed  in  Graal[3] 
(braces  mean  n-ary  function  composition)  by: 

f  =  {  fn  fn  — 1  -  fl  } 

This  formula  represents  a  tree  forest.  The 
first  element  is  a  function,  which  can  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  tree,  and  the  other  elements  are  also 
functions  that  can  be  represented  by  trees. 

A  function  application  f  :<  ti , ...,  tn  >  can  be 
expressed  as  a  tree  forest  too.  The  first  element 
represents  the  function  and  each  sequence  ele¬ 
ment,  which  can  also  be  sequences,  represents  a 
tree  subforest. 

Because  a  Graal  program  consists  only  of 
function  definitions  and  function  applications, 
previous  considerations  allow  us  to  consider  any 
Graal  program  as  a  tree  forest. 

The  graph  G  of  a  Graal  program  is  made 
up  of  nodes  and  edges;  the  latter  connects  two 
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Figure  2:  The  representation  of  a  forest 

nodes.  A  node  can  also  be  constituted  by  a  tree. 

A  Graal  program  graph  G  is: 

G=  (N  E)  where: 

N  =  {  Fi, Fn  } 

N  is  the  nodes  set,  and  its  elements  are 
trees  or  forests. 

£CNxN 

E  is  the  edges  set,  a  subset  of  the  Carte¬ 
sian  product  of  nodes. 

Any  elements  of  a  forest  can  be  one  of  the 
following: 

•  an  irreducible  element 

•  a  tree 

•  another  forest 

The  first  element  can  be  one  of  the  following: 

•  a  primitive  function 

•  a  functional  form 

•  a  user  defined  function 

We  consider  a  program  as  a  forests  set,  in 
which  edges  of  each  tree  and  forest  are  labeled 
with  execution  costs  (see  3).  We  assume  too 
that  user  defined  functions  cannot  be  improved 
or  changed.  This  restriction  preserves  the  orig¬ 
inal  functions  semantics  and  is  the  reason  why 
we  do  not  modify  or  improve  the  given  origi¬ 
nal  function  definitions.  But  the  order  in  which 
the  user  has  given  definitions  can  be  rearranged. 
This  is  done  to  ensure  that  all  function  costs 
will  be  found.  We  construct  the  function  depen¬ 
dences  program  tree.  It  ensures  that  lowest  level 
nodes,  for  example  leaves,  depend  only  on  nodes 
of  a  higher  level.  In  this  way,  when  the  program 


forest  (which  may  be  composed  of  trees)  is  ex¬ 
plored,  all  costs  of  the  used  functions  will  be  sure 
to  be  found. 

3  The  heuristic  for  cost  assignation 

Program  transformation  means  grouping  in¬ 
structions  into  tasks.  This  grouping  is  done 
using  the  function  dependences  program  graph. 
This  graph  contains  the  program  execution  or¬ 
der.  However,  the  grouping  must  be  done  in  such 
way  that  the  parallel  execution  time  is  less  than 
the  sequential  execution  time. 

3.1  Cost  assignation 

In  the  constructed  dependences  graph,  each  of 
the  lowest  level  elements,  an  atom  or  a  func¬ 
tion,  should  contain  its  sequential  and  parallel 
execution  time.  But  time  is  a  parameter  that 
depends  on  processor  load,  disk  access,  interrup¬ 
tions,  processor  speed[16]  ...  So,  instead  of  using 
time  to  label  the  graph,  global  estimations  of  se¬ 
quential  and  parallel  times  will  be  used.  They 
will  be  named  sequential  and  parallel  execution 
costs. 

At  the  beginning,  all  primitive  functions 
have  an  associated  sequential  execution  cost  and 
an  average  communication  cost.  These  costs  are 
relative  to  the  costs  of  a  very  primitive  function: 
addition.  The  parallel  execution  cost  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  primitive  function  to  arguments  is 
found  by  using  a  heuristic.  Sequential  and  paral¬ 
lel  execution  costs  will  follow  a  bottom-up  prop¬ 
agation  to  determine  nodes  of  parallel  execution 
and  to  find  the  costs  of  user  defined  functions. 
These  costs  will  constitute  the  final  environment, 
in  which  each  user  defined  function  will  have  an 
associated  sequential  and  parallel  execution  cost. 
This  environment  will  be  useful  in  treating  ap¬ 
plications  of  user  defined  functions. 

3.2  Forest  cost  calculations 

The  forest  sequential  cost  is  calculated  by  adding 
to  the  first  subforest  sequential  cost,  which  can 
be  a  function,  the  costs  of  all  other  subforests: 
these  can  be  function  arguments. 

The  usual  way  to  calculate  parallel  cost  is  to 
take  the  greatest  parallel  costs  of  all  subforests 
(this  changes  in  the  case  of  a  primitive  function 
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Ai,0  f  a  primitive  function 
The  sequential  cost  of  the  Ai  forest  is: 
CsAi=sum(CsAi,j)  __(l) 

The  parallel  cost  of  the  Ai  forest  is: 
CpAi=max(CpAi,j)  for  (0  <  j  <  n)  __(ll) 

Figure  3:  The  calculations  of  parallel  and  sequential 
costs  for  a  forest 

application),  because  it  is  necessary  to  select  the 
slowest  subforest  from  the  least  fast.  The  slowest 
will  take  more  time  than  the  others  to  execute, 
so  is  therefore  the  worst  case.  The  slowest  sub¬ 
forest  execution  cost  represents  the  whole  forest 
execution  time.  This  is  illustrated  in  figure  3. 

Let  us  consider  the  main  subforest  i4;o,  from 
the  previous  example.  Let  us  suppose  that  A.o 
is  a  primitive  function  f  and  that  ej,  €2, ...,  e„  are 
its  arguments.  Let  us  also  to  suppose  that  the 
sequential  cost  and  the  parallel  cost  have  been 
determined  for  each  argument,  there  is  an  asso¬ 
ciated  forest  Aij  (1  <  j  <  n)  for  each  one.  f 
function  parallelization  entails  communications 
between  the  different  tasks  generated.  So,  we 
defined  an  average  communication  cost  for  each 
primitive  function.  It  can  be  adjusted  for  every 
architecture  and  makes  cost  calculations  easier. 
The  product  of  this  cost  times  the  number  of 
parallel  tasks  will  give  the  total  forest  communi¬ 
cation  cost.  But,  to  obtain  the  total  forest  par¬ 
allel  execution  cost,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the 
forest  sequential  cost.  The  latter  is  equal  to  the 
division  of  the  function  sequential  cost  by  the 
number  of  parallel  tasks.  This  is  because  work 
will  be  shared  by  all  different  tasks. 

The  number  of  parallel  tasks  is  the  number  of 
forests  with  a  quotient  (parallel  cost/sequential 
cost)  less  than  1.  This  number  is  considered  to 


be  1  when  there  is  no  forest  which  conforms  to 
the  previous  criterion. 

The  mathematical  expression  for  the  formula 
expressed  is: 

Aifl  —  f  f  =  a  primitive  function 

CpAi  =  (CsAi  o/npi)  +  ( np ,  *  Commsi) 

CsAi  =  Sequential  cost  of  forest  Ai 
CpAi  =  Parallel  cost  of  forest  Ax 
Comms,  =  Average  communication  cost 
np,  =  The  number  of  parallel  tasks 

np,  =  1  if  V  j  f  [0..n]  ( CpAijJCsAij )  >  1 
in  other  cases: 

n 

np,  =  H  Pi'i 

j=l 

where: 

Pi,j  =  1  if  ( CpAij/CsAij )  <  1 
Pi,j  =  0  if  ( CpAt'j/CsAij )  >  1 


3.3  The  case  of  a  recursive  function 

In  the  case  of  a  recursive  definition,  a  graph 
with  cycles,  sequential  cost  computation  gives 
an  equation  of  the  following  form: 

CsAi  =  k  +  CsAi 

This  equation  has  only  a  trivial  solution 
CsAi-0  et  k  =  0.  The  equation  for  parallel  cost 
computation  has  the  following  form: 

CpAi  —  max(k,CpA,) 

and  its  solution  is:  Cp/1,  =  k  +  m,  m  =  [0, 1.,  ...j 
In  order  to  avoid  the  drawbacks  of  these 
recursive  equations,  we  assume  the  hypothesis 
that  the  sequential  and  parallel  costs  of  a  recur¬ 
sive  function  call  are  zero.  This  condition  im¬ 
plies  transforming  a  cyclic  program  graph  into 
an  acyclic  one,  which  this  is  the  case  most  com¬ 
monly  treated  in  [19],  [17],  [8],  [12],  [16],  [20], 
[4],  [13].  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  sequential 
cost  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  sequential  costs  of 
all  branches;  and  the  parallel  cost  is  equal  to  the 
greatest  parallel  costs  of  all  branches.  In  both 
cases,  the  recursive  calls  costs  are  not  consid¬ 
ered  due  to  the  restrictions  imposed  before.  A 
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simple  representation  of  this  is  shown  in  figure  4. 
The  A{  forest  sequential  is: 


CsAi  —  ^  CsAij 
i=o 

k-l  n 

CsAi  =  Y  CsAij  +  CsAi,k  +  Y  CsAit ? 

}=0  q=k+ 1 

Jc-1  n 

CsAi  -  Y  CsAiJ  +  CsBk  +  Y  CsAi,q 

j=0  q-k+1 

k-l  n  n 

CsAi  =  YCsAiij  +  YCsB^T+  E  CsA i* 

j= 0  r=0  q—k+1 

but  CsAi, o  =  CsBk,o  =  0  so  it  becomes: 

CsAi  =  Y CsAij  +  YjC&Bk,r  +  Y  CsAitq 

3=1  r=l  ?=fc+l 


The  parallel  cost  of  the  Ai  forest  is: 

CpAi  -  max(CpAij)  with  (1  <  j  <  n) 

CpAi  =  max(CpAit0  ...  CpAi,k  ...  CpA\,n ) 
CpAi  =  ma^Cp^o  ...  CpBk  ...  CpAi,n) 

CpAi  =  max^CpAi  j ,  ( Tno,x(,CpBklr^')>  CpAi tg) 
with:  (0  <  j  <  k- 1)  ;  (0  <  r  <  n)  ;  (k  <  q  <  n) 

but  CpAi,o  =  CpBkfi  =  0  so  it  becomes: 

CpAi  =  max(CpAitj,  ( max(CpBk,r )),  CpAi,q) 
with:  (1  <  j  <  k—  1)  ;  (1  <  p  <  n)  ;  (k  <  q  <  n) 

Cp/l,  =  max(Cpi4,,j,Cp5fc,r,Cpi4,>g) 

totfA:  (1  <  J  <  fc- 1)  (1  <  P  <  n)  ;  (k  <  q  <  n) 

This  enables  body  function  exploration,  to 
find  instructions  to  be  parallelized,  without  the 
problem  represented  by  recursive  function  calls. 
The  exploration  will  give  the  costs  of  these  kind 
of  functions,  they  will  included  in  the  final  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  final  environment  is  equal  to  the 
initial  environment  plus  the  costs  of  all  user  de¬ 
fined  functions.  When  it  has  been  constructed, 
functions  applications  are  processed.  Finally 
the  whole  program  is  rewritten  with  the  par 
annotation[18]  to  indicate  those  instructions  of 
parallel  execution. 


The  sequential  cost  of  the  Ai  forest  is: 
CsAi=sum(CsAi  j) 

The  parallel  cost  of  the  Ai  forest  is: 
CpAi=max(CpAi,j)  for  (0  <  j  <  n) 


The  sequential  cost  of  the  Bk  forest  is: 
CsBk=sum(CsBk,j) 

The  parallel  cost  of  the  Bk  forest  is 
CpBk=max(CpBk,q)  for  (0<  q<  n) 

Figure  4:  Cost  calculations  for  a  recursive  function 
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3.4  Inherent  parallelism 

Conditional  instructions  parallelization  is  not 
recommended.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Graal 
there  are  some  instructions  which  have  an  in¬ 
herent  parallel.  They  conform  to  Backus’  orig¬ 
inal  idea  of  changing  sequential  computation 
thinking[2].  The  following  instructions  belong 
to  this  case: 

•  the  application  of  a  function  to  a  sequence: 
a  f  <xl,  ...  xn >=  <f:xl,  ...  f:xn> 

The  distribution  and  reduction  of  a  func¬ 
tion  application  to  every  sequence  element 
can  be  made  in  parallel.  Nevertheless, 
the  following  condition  should  be  satis¬ 
fied:  the  number  of  processors  or  gener¬ 
ated  tasks  should  be  equal  to  the  numher 
of  sequence  elements;  and  there  should  be 
also  an  equal  number  of  function  copies. 

•  The  sequence  construction: 

[fl,  ...,  fn]:x  =  <  fl:x,  ...,  fn:x  > 

The  parallelization  of  this  instruction  is 
similar  to  the  previous  one.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  the  number  of  processors 
or  generated  tasks  should  be  equal  to  the 
number  of  functions  and  there  should  be 
aii  equal  number  of  argument  copies. 

This  kind  of  inherent  parallelism  is  due  to 
an  element  repetition,  the  function  or  the  argu¬ 
ment  when  constructing  a  new  sequence.  So,  sub 
evaluations  can  be  done  in  parallel  by  a  task  or 
processor. 

The  parallelism  of  these  instructions  has 
been  shown  by [  1 0].  They  have  shown  that  a 
program  in  FP  systems  has  regions  of  sequen¬ 
tial  and  parallel  execution.  The  aforementioned 
instructions  have  been  defined  as  parallelizable 
from  the  outset,  when  the  environment  was  first 
defined.  This  is  achieved  by  defining  their  par¬ 
allel  cost  as  being  less  than  their  sequential  cost. 
These  instructions  have  been  considered  as  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  given  rule  for  primitive  functions. 
The  first  two  rules  /  and  //given  in  figure  3,  for 
the  evaluation  of  forest  costs  are  suitable  for  this 
case. 


4  Conclusions 

The  automatic  parallelization  mechanism  has 
shown  that  the  scheme  used  can  give  significant 
results.  It  is  certain  that  manual  parallelization 
will  give  better  results,  because  all  details  of  a 
given  configuration  will  be  considered. 

The  parallelizer  has  been  applied  to  different 
programs,  and  the  initial  environment  has  been 
constructed  with  rough  estimations  of  primitive 
functions,  for  sequential  and  parallel  costs.  A 
good  parallelization  level  has  been  found  espe¬ 
cially  in  instructions  containing  boolean  oper¬ 
ators.  This  shows  a  potential  application  to 
language  programming  for  relational  logic,  im¬ 
plemented  in  Graal  by  [7]&[15].  Instructions 
considered  as  implicitly  parallelizable  have  been 
found  to  be  parallelizable  after  program  transfor¬ 
mation.  This  agrees  completely  with  the  initial 
idea  given  by  Backtis[2]. 

These  preliminary  results  show  that  the 
aforementioned  heuristic  allows  the  automatic 
parallelization  of  programs.  Nevertheless,  it  can 
be  improved  to  take  into  account  other  factors 
like  variable  communications  costs  or  scheduling 
overheads,  this  being  a  way  of  obtaining  better 
levels  of  parallelization. 

Another  future  research  topic  will  be  the 
extension  of  the  results  to  a  particular  paral¬ 
lel  architecture.  The  one  chose  is  the  ArMen 
architecture^  1].  The  basic  node  in  this  architec¬ 
ture  is  made  up  of  a  transputer,  an  LCA  (Logic 
Cell  Array)  and  a  RAM  memory. 
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Abstract 

Extensions  for  conventional  programming  languages  are  suggested  that  allow  to 
write  parallel  algorithms  for  distributed  memory  machines.  The  main  goal  of  these 
extensions  is  to  supply  a  programmer  with  a  strict,  precise  and  transparent  language 
for  scientific  applications.  Main  language  constructs  are  discussed  with  appropriate 
examples.  Performance  results  for  some  applications  are  given. 


1  Introduction 

It  is  well  known  that  programming  for  distributed  memory  computers  is  a  very  hard 
problem,  especially  for  a  nonprofessional  (applied)  programmer.  We  suggest  a  language 
(SYNAPS/3)  that  can  be  viewed  as  an  extension  for  conventional  programming  languages 
(the  first  of  all  to  FORTRAN  and  C),  and  is  very  simple,  transparent,  and  natural  for  sci¬ 
entific  programming  where  loops  are  the  main  control  structure  and  vectors  and  matrices 
are  the  main  data  structure. 

2  Problem  overview 

There  are  two  extreme  points  of  view  on  programming  style  for  MIMD  machines:  the  first 
assumes  that  the  user  must  describe  parallelization  in  all  details,  arid  the  second  is  based 
on  the  idea  that  user  can  know  nothing  about  parallel  processing  and  all  the  work  has 
to  he  done  by  the  compiler.  The  most  popular  approach  is  to  suggest  the  user  to  define 
a  data  distribution  between  processors  and  to  leave  the  task  of  program  parallelization 
for  the  compiler.  The  most  well  known  projects  in  this  direction  are  High  Performance 
FORTRAN  (HPF)  and  Vienna  FORTRAN. 

Rut  the  problem  of  data  distribution  is  not  the  only  one  that  have  to  be  overcome. 
Another  important  problem  is  the  usage  of  common  (replicated)  variables:  either  each 
processor  must  assign  the  same  value  to  the  variable  on  all  iterations,  so  the  program 
cannot  he  parallelized,  or  compiler  can  recognize,  that  the  variable  value  is  used  only  in 
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Sequential  program 


Vienna  FORTRAN  program 


real  A(N,N) 
real  temp 
real  ipivot 
do  30  k=l,N-l 


real  A(N,N)  dist(+) 
real  temp  (N)  dist(=A.2) 
real  ipivot  (N)  dist(=A.2) 
do  30  k=l,N-l 


temp=...  temp(k)=... 

a)  b) 


Figure  1:  Comparison  of  a  sequential  and  Vienna  FORTRAN  program  specifications 

the  current  loop  iteration,  and  partition  its  assignments(privatize).  The  HPF  does  not  give 
rules  that  manage  these  assignments,  because  there  is  no  a  distinction  between  private 
and  replicated  variables  in  HPF. 

Partially  the  notion  of  reduction  overcomes  this  problem.  But  due  to  the  absence  of 
the  explicit  division  between  private  and  replicated  variables  it  is  impossible  to  define  and 
program  reduce- statement.  Language  offers  only  a  fixed  set  of  reduce  operations. 

As  an  example,  let  us  consider  LU-decomposition  with  pivoting.  Do  programs  for 
sequential  computers  fit  for  parallel  ones?  In  the  Vienna  FORTRAN  language  specification 
one  of  the  examples  of  LU-decomposition  ([5]pp.72)  is  given  (Figure  1  b).  Sequential  form 
of  the  program  is  shown  in  Figure  1  a.  It  is  easily  to  see  that  this  is  not  the  pure  sequential 
variant,  but  it  is  tuned  for  parallel  computers  in  a  way  absolutely  not  evident  from  the 
sequential  point  of  view. 

Instead  of  having  scalar  variable  k  array  k  is  introduced  to  partition  assignments  of 
temporary  value.  This  example  shows  that  in  most  cases  to  get  an  appropriate  result  it  is 
not  sufficient  simply  to  define  data  distribution,  but  it  is  necessary  to  do  some  more  deep 
changes  in  the  program. 

All  this  leads  to  very  diffused  and  vague  language.  The  language  is  not  now  a  strict 
tool  to  define  a  program,  because  it  does  not  supply  the  programmer  with  understanding 
of  the  process  of  computations  expressed  in  appropriate  terms.  To  overcome  this  problem 
authors  propose  to  introduce  another,  the  second  level  of  programming,  the  environment 
based  upon  text  editor.  This  environment  helps  the  user  to  understand  what  peculiarities 
of  his  program  prevents  parallelization.  For  example  user  can  see  data  dependence  graphs, 
sequence  of  calls  etc.  This  is  the  typical  case  of  double  thinking:  you  formally  consider 
the  program  as  sequential,  and  the  rules  of  the  language  does  not  supply  you  with  some 
mechanisms  to  control  the  situation,  but  you  cannot  manage  without  this  control,  and 
you  are  forced  to  go  out  of  these  rules  and  attract  another  notions  to  understand  the 
situation. 

So,  our  purpose  is  to  construct  a  language  that  must  satisfy  the  following  conditions: 

-  it  must  be  a  simple  extension  of  conventional  language  (FORTRAN  or  C); 

-  it  must  not  contain  complex  and  unusual  notions  such  as  data  communication, 
processes  and  so  on; 

-  it  must  be  strict  in  the  sense  that  the  language  itself  must  be  sufficient  to  express  all 
notions  that  are  needed;  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  attract  tools  outside  the  language; 
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-  it  must  supply  the  user  with  a  possibility  to  manage  the  structure  of  the  program 
and  to  control  the  quality  of  its  program. 

The  only  one  principle  difference  that  distinguish  our  language  from  HPF  like  lan¬ 
guages  is  that  the  user  must  divide  the  program  into  two  kinds  of  regions,  the  first  can 
not  contain  assignments  to  replicated  values  that  depend  on  its  private  and  distributed 
variables,  the  second  has  no  this  restriction.  Regions  of  the  first  kind  we  name  ’parallel , 
regions  of  the  second  kind  -  sequentional.  This  requirement  is  sufficient  to  parallelize  the 
program.  Another  result  of  this  partitioning  of  the  program  body  is  that  it  makes  possible 
to  define  reduce-statement,  precisely. 

As  a  resume  of  the  discussion  we  can  say  that  we  don’t  introduce  any  new  concept 
in  the  language,  but  instead  combine  familiar  concepts  in  a  strict  and  precise  mode. 

SYN APS/3  programs  have  following  structure 


tempi  Tmpl [100: block] ;/*  distribution  scheme  declaration  */ 
float  A[Tmpl];  /*  distributed  array  definition  */ 

float  s;  /*  replicated  variable  */ 

par  {float  d;  int  i ;/*  private  variables  definition  */ 

for  (;;;i  in  Tmpl)/*  distribute  iterations  between  processors*/ 
{  d=A[i];  /*  Assignment  to  replicated  variable  s 

(s=A[i])  the  value  that  depends  on  private 
or  distributed  variables  is  forbidden  */ 

> 


s=0 ; 

reduce  s+=d; 


> 


/*  assign  the  same  value  */ 

/*  compute  replicated  variable  value 
on  private  data.  */ 


2.1  Data  distribution 

Data  that  take  part  in  parallel  execution  can  be  divided  into  two  classes:  private  data 
that,  are  declared  in  a  parallel  part  and  other  ones  that  are  declared  in  a  sequential  part, 
but,  are  visible  in  a  parallel  part.  The  latter  can  be  distributed  and  non  -  distributed. 
Distributed  data  are  arrays  for  which  some  distribution  rules  are  given.  Other  data  are 
noil-distributed.  Private  data  are  declared  in  a  parallel  block  with  usual  rules. 

From  the  SPMD  point  of  view  non-distributed  variables  are  replicated  variables  and 
a  parallel  part  differs  from  a  sequential  only  in  one  restriction  on  use  of  replicated  data: 
it  is  forbidden  to  assign  them  values  that  are  dependent  on  private  or  distributed  data. 

Data  distribution  scheme  is  defined  with  template  declaration  tempi.  Data  are  dis¬ 
tributed  according  with  templates  attached  to  them.  For  example. 

tempi  t_a[l00 :block] ; 
tempi  t_b[100 : cyclic] ; 
tempi  t_c[l00:cyclic: 10] ; 

In  this  example  data  template  Im  describes  block  distribution.  Block  size  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  compiler.  Distribution  scheme  may  be  defined  as  cyclic  as  for  t.b  template. 
Distribution  scheme  can  be  defined  as  block-cyclic  as  for  t.c  template.  In  this  case  blocks 
of  data  are  distributed  cyclically. 

If  templates  are  declared  then  distributed  arrays  can  be  defined  in  the  following  way: 
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float  A[t_a]  ; 
float  D[100]  [t_d]  ; 
float  C[t_c]  [t_a]  ; 

Arrays  are  automatically  dimentioned  by  being  distributed.  We  name  data  that  are 
declared  as  distributed  statically  distributed  data. 


3  Parallel  control  statements 

3.1  Parallel  block  statement 

par-statement  allows  to  describe  parallel  execution  of  the  same  group  of  statements  with 
distributed  data.  It  is  forbidden  to  assign  to  replicated  variables  values  that  depend  on 
private  or  distributed  variables.  From  the  SPMD  point  of  view  par-statement  serves  to 
introduce  private  variables  for  processors  and  to  limit  assignments  for  replicated  variables. 
To  describe  parallel  execution  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  the  data  and  possible  compu¬ 
tations  distribution.  For  this  purpose  the  head  of  par-statement  must  contain  templates 
according  to  which  computations  can  be  distributed  in  the  par-statement  and  may  define 
data  that  are  dynamically  distributed  before  the  body  of  par-statement  is  executed  and 
are  collected  after  it.  If  SPMD  model  is  used,  data  are  not  distributed  before  the  state¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  necessary  to  ’’unify”  data  after  the  statement,  i.e.  to  collect  them  on  each 
processor. 

If  the  head  does  not  contain  a  list  of  dynamically  distributed  data  then  it  has  the 
form: 


par  (template_name,template_name . . .) 

The  list  of  templates  in  the  head  must  contains  all  templates  that  define  schemes  of  a 
processors  network  for  parallel  for-statements  of  this  par-statement.  Statement  sequence 
of  the  statement  body  is  executed  with  replicated  data  and  its  own  private  and  distributed 
data. 

The  head  can  contain  a  list  of  dynamically  distributed  data: 

par  (tl,  t2,  t3;  A[][tl],  B[t2][t3]) 

The  dynamically  distributed  variable  must  not  be  statically  distributed.  Sizes  of  each 
dimension  must  be  equal  to  corresponded  sizes  of  the  template. 

3.2  Parallel  form  of  the  for-statement 

The  list  of  statements  is  executed  in  a  for-loop.  This  statement  is  intended  to  distribute 
loop  iterations  between  processors.  To  do  this  the  head  of  the  loop  contains  template  that 
defines  this  distribution.  Data  that  are  used  inside  the  statement  as  distributed  can  be  as 
statically,  as  dynamically  distributed.  In  the  latter  case  the  distribution  is  determined  by 
the  surrounding  par-statement. 

In  general  case  the  head  of  the  for-statement  has  the  following  form: 
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for  (I=L;I<=U;I+=S;I  in  template_name) 

{  statement  list} 

The  range  defined  hy  the  template  is  distributed  between  processors.  On  each  proces¬ 
sor  the  loop  variable  gets  values  from  intersection  of  the  range  assigned  to  the  processor 
and  the  range  L..U  from  the  head.  The  bounds  L..U  must  lie  in  the  range  determined  by 
the  template.  Loop  variable  must  be  private  with  respect  to  parallel  block. 

II  the  loop  variable  range  is  equal  to  the  range  determined  by  the  template,  the 
definition  of  bounds  can  be  skipped: 

for  ( ; ; ; I  in  template.name) 

{statement  list} 

Example  l.  jki- form  of  LU-decomposition  with  pivoting  is  given  below.  In  this  ex¬ 
ample  data  are  distributed  by  columns. 

tempi  tmpl [N: cyclic] ; 

int  ipivot  [N]  ;  float  A[N][N]; 

main  () 

{ 

par  (tmpl;  A[][tmpl],  ipivot  [tmpl]  ) 

{  int  j: 

for  (;;;j  in  tmpl)/*  distribute  [0..N-1]  between  processors*/ 

{  int  i,k,  pivrow,  tr[N] ;  float  pivot; 
for  (i=0;  i<n;  i++)  tr[i]=i; 
if  (j>0) 

{  for  (  k=0;  k<j ;  k++  ) 

{  pivrow=tr[k] ; 

tr[  k  ]  =  tr [ipivot [k]] ; 

tr [ipivot [k]]  =  pivrow; 
for  (  i=k+l;  i<N;  i+=l  ) 

A[  tr [i]  ][j]  =  A [  tr [i]  ]  [j]  -  A[  tr[k]  ]  [j]  * 

A  [  tr  [i]  ][k]  /  A  [  tr  [k]  ]  [k]  ; 

}  } 

if  (j<N-l) 

{  pivot=0.0;  pivrow=-l; 

for  (i=j;  i<N;  i++) 

if  (abs(A[  tr[i]  ][j])  >  pivot) 

{  pivot=abs(A[  tr [i]  ][j]);  pivrow=i; 

} 

if  (pivrow>=0)  ipivot [j]=piv; 

®lse  printf ("Cannot  solve  the  system\nM); 

}}  }  } 

3.3  Reduce  statement 

reduce-statement  ensures  synchronous  computation  of  replicated  data  on  private  data, 
reduce-statement  has  the  form: 

reduce  statement_sequence 
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The  statement  sequence  executes  sequentially  in  undefined  order  on  every  processor 
with  its  own  private  data.  The  statement  body  may  contain  assignments  to  replicated 
variables  but  not  to  private  ones.  We  can  compute  the  conjunction  of  private  variable 
values  in  the  following  way: 

int  dis; 
par  (tmpl) 

{  int  flag; 

dis=0; 

reduce  {  dis  |=  flag;  }; 

} 

Example  2.  Solving  of  linear  system  by  Jakobi  iterations  : 

tempi  Tmpl  [N:block]; 
double  A  [Tmpl] [N] ; 
double  B[N]  ,  Y[N]  ,  X[N]  ; 
double  Delta  -  0.0001;  int  j,  dis; 
do  {  for  ( j=0;  j<N;  j++)  Y[j]  =  X[j]; 
par  (Tmpl;  X[Tmpl]  ) 

{  double  s,  Eps=0.0;  int  i; 
for  ( ; ; ;  i  in  Tmpl) 

{  s  =  B[i]  ; 

for  ( j=0;  j<N;  j+=l)  s  -=  A[i]  [j]*Y[j]  ; 
s  /«  A[i]  [i]  ; 

Eps  =  fmax(  Eps,  fabs(X[i]-s)  ); 

X[i]=  s; 

> 

dis=0; 

reduce  dis  |=  (Eps  >  Delta); 

> 

>  while  (dis) ; 

Example  3.  Fast  Fourier  Transform: 

enum  {  k  =  13,  N  =  8192  >; 

#def ine  M_PI  3.14159 

tempi  Tmpl [N: block] ;  /*  assumed  that  there  exists  */ 
complex  work. seq [Tmpl] ,/*  the  operations  of  complex  type*/ 
save [Tmpl];  /*  to  simplify  program  */ 
void  main  () 

{  int  i,  step,  Power=l,  Bit=l«(k-1); 
par (Tmpl) 

for  (;;;  i  in  Tmpl)  work_seq[i]=  {  (double)i/(double)N ,  0.  >; 

for  (step=0;  step  <  k;  step++,  Power  *=  2,  Bit  »=  1) 

{ 
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par  (Tmpl) 

{  int  e_vals[k];  /+The  values  of  the  e(k,j)*/ 

complex  omega.power;  /*The  value  of  omega‘e(r , j)*/ 
for  (;;;i  in  Tmpl)  save[i]  =  work_seq[i] ; 

for  ( ; ; ;  i  in  Tmpl) 

{  int  p=i,  j;  complex  shift.value; 
e.vals [k-1] =0 ; 

for  (j=0;  j<k;  j++,p>>=l)  e_vals[k-l  ]  =  (e_vals[k-l]  )+p*/,2; 
for  (j=l;j<k; j++  )  e_vals[k-l-j]  =  (e_vals[k-j]«l),/1N; 

omega.power  =  <  cos (2 . 0*M_PI*e_vals [k-1 -step] /N) , 

sin(2.0*M_PI*e_vals [k-l-step]/N)  } ; 
shif t_value  =  (i  '/,  (N/Power)  >=  (N  /  (2*Power))) 

?  save[i  -  N/(2+Power)]  :  save[i  +  N/(2*Power)] ; 
if  (i  &  Bit) 

work_seq[i]  =  save[i]  *  omega.power  +  shift.value; 
else 

work.seqfi]  =  save[i]  +  shift_value  *  omega.power; 

> 

> 

> 

for  ( ; ; ;  i  in  Tmpl) 

{  pr intf(" Value  ‘/,d,  real  part  ='/,g\n" ,  i  ,work_seq[i]  . re) ; 

printf  ("Value  '/, d,  imaginary  part  ='/,g\n" , i ,work_seq[i]  . ira) ; 

>  > 

4  Subroutines 

We  impose  some  rest  rictions  on  the  use  of  parallel  const  ructions  in  subroutines.  The  main 
is  the  following:  if  a  function  can  be  called  from  a  parallel  loop  it  must  not  have  parallel 
loops  inside.  Distributed  array  in  this  case  can  be  passed  into  the  function  on  the  place 
of  the  following  formal  parameter: 

type  A  [i  in  tmpl] 


where  i  is  the  formal  parameter  on  the  place  of  which  loop  control  variable  have  to  be 
passed,  and  tmpl  is  the  template  according  to  which  actual  parameter  and  parallel  loop 
are  distributed. 

II  the  function  is  not  called  hom  parallel  loops,  it  can  have  parallel  loops  inside. 
In  this  case  distributed  arrays  can  be  passed  into  the  function  on  the  place  of  formal 
parameters  that  are  described  as  usual  distributed  variables: 


type  A [tmpl]; 

and  these  arrays  can  be  used  in  parallel  loops  inside  the  function. 
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Size/Method 

jkipb 

ikjb 

kjipb 

kijb 

kjipc 

ikjc 

jkipc 

50 

0.18 

WliL'I 

MiTkii 1 

0.43 

0.55 

0.62 

0.60 

100 

warn 

0.86 

0.92 

0.87 

150 

0.18 

0.66 

0.74 

0.78 

0.98 

0.98 

0.97 

200 

0.18 

BJlisJ 

0.75 

0.84 

1.00 

0.99 

0.99 

250 

HTFIBTa 

0.88 

1.00 

0.99 

1.00 

300 

1MI 

1.00 

1.00 

Table  1:  The  results  of  parallelizing  LU-decomposition 
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With  vectorization 

0.54 

0.90 

0.93 

0.96 

0.98 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Table  2:  The  results  of  parallelizing  FF'T 


5  Implementation  and  Performance  Results 

The  first  version  of  the  compiler  from  the  SYNAPS/3  language  with  some  restrictions  on 
the  form  of  nonlocal  index  expressions  is  implemented.  So  each  index  of  left-hand  side 
distributed  variable  of  an  assignment  must  be  a  loop  variable. 

Some  performance  results  for  different  forms  of  LU-decomposition  and  FFT  are  given 
in  Table  1  and  Table  2.  The  tables  show  the  ratio  speedup/number  of  processors.  In 
the  table  1  p,  b  and  c  mean  pivoting,  block  distribution,  and  cyclic  distribution,  corre¬ 
spondingly.  The  first  row  of  the  table  2  corresponds  to  the  use  of  not  vectorized  form  of 
send/receive,  the  second  -  to  the  vectorized  one.  This  measurements  were  done  on  the 
transputer  board  IMS  BOOS  [7][8]  connected  with  IBM  PC.  The  transputer  board  has  six 
IMS  T805  transputer  nodes,  each  equipped  with  1  or  2  Mbytes  of  local  memory. 


6  Related  works 

There  were  proposed  some  extensions  of  C  language  for  distributed  memory  multiproces¬ 
sors.  For  example  in  Kali[l]  the  user  must  specify  data  distributions  and  after  that  he 
must  associate  this  data  distribution  with  loop  iterations  distribution. 

The  language  DINO[2]  requires  the  user  to  specify  a  distribution  of  data  to  an  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  programmer  does  not  specify  communication  explicitly,  but  must  mark 
nonlocal  references. 

The  most  distinctive  systems  for  distributed  memory  multiprocessors  are  based  on 
FORTRAN:  Fortran-D[3],  HPF[4], Vienna  Fortran[5].  The  main  idea  of  all  of  them  is 
to  save  FORTRAN  for  its  users.  In  principal,  only  one  construction  is  added  to  pure 
FORTRAN,  namely  data  distribution.  From  this  data  distribution  description  compiler 
extracts  information  about  the  distribution  of  computations.  Of  course,  this  approach 
simplifies  programming  (especially  for  FORTRAN  programmers),  but  it  violates  one  of 
the  main  principle  of  programming:  program  structure  has  to  be  in  accordance  with 
program  data  structures.  As  a  result  a  user  can’t  see  the  difference  between  different 
variants  of  an  algorithm.  For  example,  there  are  a  lot  of  scheme  for  LU-decomposition, 
but  only  few  of  them  are  well  suitable  for  distributed  memory  computers.  In  this  case 


user  have  to  draw  some  other  tools  to  estimate  his  decision,  for  example  a  programming 
system  that  surrounds  the  compiler.  In  some  cases  such  a  system  can  suggest  user  a  better 
decision.  So,  tlx?  construction  of  the  program  has  at  least  two  levels. 

Another  consequence  of  this  disparity  is  the  unnatural  structure  of  an  object  program. 
To  support  this  difference  between  a  data  structure  and  a  structure  of  computations,  a 
lot  of  statements  must  be  guarded  by  conditions  [6]. 

Essentially  our  approach  differs  from  that  mentioned  earlier  in  the  following: 

1)  The  user  must  to  point  out  explicitly  what  loops  are  distributed;  on  one  hand  it 
simplifies  a  compiler  and  makes  the  object  program  more  efficient,  on  the  other  hand  -  it 
stimulates  the  user  to  make  the  program  structure  more  appropriate  for  parallel  execution; 

2)  It  is  forbidden  to  assign  replicated  variables  values  that  depend  on  private  and 
distributed  variables  inside  par-statement.  Because  this  it  is  possible  to  avoid  problems 
connected  to  parallelization  of  loop  bodies  and  again  force  the  user  to  care  of  the  structure 
of  its  program; 

3)  reduce-statement  coupled  with  par-statement  allow  to  overcome  easily  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  computations  of  reductions; 

4)  Dynamic  data  distribution  is  performed  in  structural  way  but  not  so  freely  as  in 
dialects  of  FORTRAN;  this  allows  to  avoid  dynamic  redistribution. 
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Abstract 

Explicit  parallel  programs  are  error-prone  during  coding  and  hard  to  understand.  Besides 
the  complexity  of  parallelism,  these  problems  stem  partly  from  the  fact  that  entirely  text- 
based  languages  are  not  the  best  choice  for  describing  parallelism.  The  linear  order  of  text 
hides  the  parallel  structure  of  a  program.  Graphical  constructs  ease  programming  as  well  as 
understanding.  We  describe  a  hybrid  programming  language  and  the  accompanied  program¬ 
ming  environment  which  integrates  textual  and  graphical  descriptions  by  clearly  distinguishing 
sequential  from  parallel  aspects.  The  Meander  environment  supports  a  wide  range  of  program¬ 
ming  steps  and  transforms  hybrid  programs  into  ANSI-C  programs  executable  on  transputer 
networks  and  workstation  clusters.  The  major  benefit  is  that  program  design,  coding,  map¬ 
ping  and  visualization  can  be  done  in  one  single  formalism. 

Keywords:  parallel  programming  environments,  message-passing  languages,  graph-based 
specifications,  visual  programming,  mapping  support,  visualization 

1.  Introduction  and  Overview 

Text-based  parallel  languages  have  serious  drawbacks  which  stem  primarily  from  the  fact 
that  textual  representations  are  always  written  down  in  some  sequential  order  which  hides  the 
parallel  structure  of  a  program.  To  overcome  this  problem,  we  propose  the  usage  of  graphical 
languages  to  specify  parallel  programs.  In  order  to  manage  the  problem  of  graphical  com¬ 
plexity  and  to  broaden  the  acceptance  of  our  approach,  we  do  not  use  graphics  for  all  parts 
of  a  parallel  program:  purely  sequential  parts  should  be  formulated  in  the  familiar  textual 
manner.  Hence,  we  use  a  hybrid  approach  integrating  textual  and  graphical  representations 
into  one  language.  Such  a  hybrid  language  provides  the  ideal  basis  for  an  integrated  program¬ 
ming  environment:  the  same  graph  which  is  used  for  drawing  a  sketch  of  the  planned  process 
system  is  used  for  coding  and  for  the  visualization  of  program  behaviour.  Moreover,  processor 
configuration,  process-processor  mapping,  program  execution  and  performance  analysis  can 
be  specified  and/or  visualized  using  abstractions  of  graphical  programs  and  hardware  configu¬ 
rations.  Due  to  the  hybrid  approach,  the  user  is  able  to  test  sequential  components  in  isolation 
as  well  as  to  re-use  sequential  programs  on  the  familiar  ANSI-C  [1]  function  call  level. 

Meander  is  an  explicit  parallel  language  for  the  MIMD  message-passing  paradigm  based 
on  a  CSP-like  philosophy  [2].  It  is  supported  by  an  integrated  programming  environment 
including  a  graphical  editor,  static  analysis  of  graph  structures  and  C  code,  a  graphical  mapping 
component,  automatic  transformation  of  specifications  into  programs  executable  on  transputer 
networks  using  Helios  [3]  and  workstation  clusters  using  PVM  [4].  A  visualization  component 
permits  the  offline  visualization  of  program  runs  on  the  graphical  program  representation. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  the  different  steps  of  support,  the  Meander  system  offers 
during  program  development.  The  underlying  philosophy  of  parallel  software  development 
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is  introduced  more  detailed  in  [5];  the  principal  sources  for  exploiting  visual  methods  in  a 
programming  environment  are  discussed  in  [6].  Section  2  introduces  the  language  by  stepwise 
developing  an  example  which  illustrates  the  levels  of  notationa!  support  provided  by  the  lan¬ 
guage.  In  section  3,  the  possibilities  for  specifying  the  desired  target  architecture,  performing 
the  process-processor-mapping  and  looking  at  the  results  of  a  program  run  in  the  visualiza¬ 
tion  component  are  presented.  We  end  up  the  description  of  Meander  with  a  sketch  of  the 
remaining  system  components  (section  4).  Afterwards,  some  related  projects  are  discussed 
and  compared  to  Meander  (section  5).  We  close  with  some  remarks  on  the  next  development 
steps  and  future  work. 

2.  Programming  in  Meander 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  in  order  to  describe  the  basic  language  as  well  as  some 
built-in  abstraction  mechanisms,  vve  choose  a  simple  Jacobi-like  relaxation  on  an  equidistant 
two-dimensional  grid  which  may  occur  e.g.  during  the  approximation  of  partial  differential 
equations  based  on  a  finite-difference  discretization  as  our  running  example  [7].  The  steps  to 
a  data-parallel  version  of  that  algorithm  are  quite  simple: 

1.  rI  he  grid  has  to  be  set  up  with  initial  values  w.r.t  the  wanted  boundary  conditions  as  well 
as  the  righthandside  of  the  equation.  This  can  be  done  by  sequential  C  functions. 

2.  An  iteration  of  the  sequential  algorithm  can  be  formulated  by  a  simple  C  function  which 
takes  a  reference  to  the  grid  as  its  basic  parameter.  It  behaves  very  locally  by  applying 
a  small  operator  to  all  interior  grid  points  based  on  values  of  a  former  iteration. 

3.  Design  of  data  structures  suitable  for  parallelism:  parallelism  is  based  on  geometrically 
partitioning  the  first  dimension  of  the  grid  into  two-dimensional  subgrids.  In  order  to 
support  communication  among  neighbouring  subgrids  w.r.t.  overlapping  read  accesses, 
we  provide  interior  subgrids  also  with  an  overlap  region  iri  this  dimension.  For  the  re¬ 
laxation  function  this  looks  much  the  same  as  the  handling  of  the  boundary  grid  points: 
such  points  are  only  read  but  not  written  during  the  relaxation.  In  order  to  overcome 
problems  with  the  handling  of  two-dimensional  C  arrays,  we  use  a  1-dimensional  work- 
array  plus  the  required  indices  as  our  grid  data  struct. 

4.  Assignment  to  logical  processes:  initialization  is  performed  by  a  master  process  prior  to 
distributing  the  grid  to  a  couple  of  worker  processes.  The  same  process  is  also  responsible 
for  sampling  the  grid  afterwards  and  performing  I/O.  A  single  worker  gets  its  subgrid, 
performs  the  desired  iterations  by  exchanging  overlapping  values  before  each  iteration 
and  returns  the  final  subgrid  to  the  master. 

The  steps  1  and  2  are  purely  sequential  and  the  only  thing  which  is  of  further  interest  w.r.t. 
them  is  their  parallel  decomposition  formulated  in  3  and  4.  The  logical  partitioning  itself 
which  has  to  compute  equally-sized  subgrids  and  provide  the  indices  for  all  segments  can  also 
be  formulated  by  sequential  functions.  We  do  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  program  code 
w.r.t.  steps  1  3  because  the  methods  used  here  are  common  for  each  data-parallel  version  of  a 
relaxation.  The  latter  step  is  performed  by  each  process  in  combination  with  a  logical  process 
index  in  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  exchanged  data. 

The  methodology  descibed  so  far  reveals  the  advantage  that  the  parts  of  the  final  program 
which  implement  the  numerical  algorithm  as  well  as  the  logical  data  distribution  can  be 
developed  and  tested  in  a  pure  sequential  setting  without  running  the  entire  program  in  parallel. 
Moreover,  these  components  may  be  substituted  by  different  sequential  routines  conforming  to 
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the  same  prototypes  by  seperate  compilation  and  linking  rather  than  changing,  transforming 
and  re-compiling  the  entire  parallel  program.  Thus,  our  approach  provides  an  interface  for 
re-use,  modification  and  sequential  testing  which  fits  well  in  the  typical  methods  of  developing 
C  programs. 

What  is  left,  is  the  specification  of  the  master  and  worker  processes  and  the  communication 
between  them  for  exchanging  data.  This  part  is  done  in  the  context  of  Meander  via  a  so-called 
specification  graph.  An  entire  specification  program  consists  of  three  parts:  the  specification 
graph  describes  the  global  structure  of  a  parallel  process  system  by  means  of  a  directed,  loosely 
connected  graph  build  up  from  a  fixed  set  of  graph  fragments  and  3  disjoint  types  of  edges 
(causal,  sync,  async)  representing  the  order  of  computation  in  the  graph  as  well  as  synchro¬ 
nized  and  asynchronous  communication  connections.  The  correspondence  to  the  sequential 
code  parts  is  defined  by  an  annotation  function  which  provides  an  appropriate  sequential  code 
fragment  for  each  node  of  the  specification  graph  (executable  statements,  storage  manipulation 
or  expressions).  In  order  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  function  implementations  and  typedefs, 
a  third  component  -  the  global  base  environment  -  holds  all  parts  of  a  specification  which  are 
not  directly  executable.  This  part  is  available  at  each  node  of  the  specification  graph  and 
hence  may  be  used  in  each  code  annotation. 


/►Relaxation  worker  Process  initial  setup  declarations  */ 
procid  self;  Q 

grid-inf o_ob j  gi  ;  /*  holds  values  computed  wrt  self  */ 
grid  g,  /*  Ptr  handle  to  local  grid  in  gi  */ 

master-rcv-ptr,  /*  copy  of  gi->own_data  for  initial  rev  */ 
master_snd_ptr ;  /*  copy  of  gi->own_data  for  final  end  */ 

data 

*low_rcv,  *low_rcv_ptr,  /*Handles  for  the  sake  of  security  */ 
*high_rcv,  *high_rcv_ptr,  /oprevent  from  destroying  gi  */ 
►low-snd ,  *high_and;  /*  used  for  tests  vs  gi-related  entries  */ 
int  iter,  iterations;  /*  iterations  in  exchg,  comp  loop  «/ 
int  col-size,  *Col_size_ptr ,  master-size,  *master_size_ptr; 


/*  Relaxation  worker  Process  —  initial  assignments/allocs  */ 
iterations  =  KAX-irER;  /*  iterations  in  comp  loop  */ 

/*  local  org  values  based  on  ROW  COL  and  self  */ 
comp-distribution ( (gi ,COL ,PRQCS , self ) ; 

gi.gridobj;  /•  handle  aliased  to  obj  created  inside  gi  •/ 

|master_r cv_ptr  =  gi. own-data;  /♦  copy  for  init  receive  */ 
master_snd_ptr  =  gi. own-data;  /*  copy  for  final  send  */ 

master-size  =  gi. own-size;  /*  rev  own_size-ed  data  from  master  »/J 
|master_size_ptr  =  (master-size; 

col-size  =  gi.col-size;  /*(col_size  used  in  snd  with  worker  »/ 
col_size_ptr  =  Scol_size;  /»  used  in  all  rev-s  with  worker  */ 
low-end  =  gi.snd_down;  /*  Handles  for  sending  */ 
high— snd  =gi.snd-up;  /»  to  neighbours  */ 

low— rev  =  gi. rev-down; 
high-rev  =  gi.rcv_up; 


I  master _rcv_ptr 
master-size_ptr 


| iter  =  1; 
pinfo_msg( self, “worker  entering  loop" 


|(iter<=iterations) 


Ihigh-snd 
I col_size 


Ibigh— rcv_ptr 

Icol-size-ptr 


I  low-snd 
col-size 


.  glow-rcv-ptr 
JEQ  jgcol-size-ptr 


Ipinf o_msg ( self , "Exchg  completed"); 
relax(igi); 

|iter++; 

iinfo_msg (self, "Comp  completed  "); 


Figure  1.  The  graph  of  a  worker  process  and  its  code  annotations 
Fig.l  shows  the  graph  for  a  single  worker  process:  node  (1)  which  is  a  simple  sequential 
node  has  annotated  the  needed  declarations  N1 .  ndc  as  well  as  the  initialization  of  all  data  in  its 
executable  part  N1  .nca.  The  design  of  the  grid  data  structure  is  hidden  in  the  globally  available 
base  environment  as  well  as  the  implementation  of  the  comp_distribution function  computing 
the  overall  grid  partitioning  because  this  information  is  used  later  on  in  many  processes.  After 
this  initialization,  the  receive  node  (2)  provides  the  interface  for  receiving  data  from  another 
process  (the  master  as  shown  in  Fig.2).  A  rev  as  well  as  the  complementary  send  node  are 
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annotated  by  a  reference  to  the  data  which  are  to  be  sent  (where  data  are  to  be  received)  and 
the  sizeof  the  message.  The  rev  may  only  take  place  afterwards  iff  a  corresponding  process 
is  ready  to  execute  a  matching  snd  and  vice  versa  in  the  case  of  synchronous  communication. 
Until  this  time,  the  process  executing  its  construct  first  is  blocked. 


Figure  2.  The  specification  graph  for  a  master  and  8  worker 

After  receiving  its  own  chunk  of  data,  the  worker  starts  a  do  (3)  which  initializes  the 
iteration  count  iter  and  is  then  controlled  by  a  simple,  single  bool  guard  (4)  holding  a 
boolean  expression  in  order  to  execute  a  fixed  set  of  iterations.  The  semantics  of  this  do 
resembles  a  while  loop  which  means  executing  the  annotated  code  of  nodes  (5)-(9)  until  the 
condition  in  (4)  becomes  false.  The  loop  is  not  formulated  by  textual  code  because  it  contains 
further  communication  and  hence  has  influence  on  the  parallel  behaviour  of  the  process.  This 
is  the  global  rule  for  deciding  which  parts  of  a  Meander  program  are  formulated  graphically 
and  which  parts  are  annotated:  sequential  code  must  not  hold  communication  or  other  parallel 
activities. 

The  communication  inside  the  do  is  used  for  exchanging  in  each  iteration  the  overlapping  data 
with  its  upper  and  lower  neighbour  before  performing  the  next  relaxation  (9).  The  process 
(1)— (11)  is  a  typical  interior  worker  which  has  a  neighouring  process  at  the  right  (31)-(41) 
as  well  as  at  the  left  (261 )— (271).  The  connectivity  of  communication  nodes  is  represented 
explicitly  by  means  of  special  sync  communication  edges.  The  two  processes  at  the  boundary 
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are  somewhat  special  because  they  have  exactly  one  neighbour  and  their  communication  part 
is  reduced  to  a  single  exchange.  Note,  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  processes  in  order  to  avoid 
deadlocks  during  the  communication  which  synchronizes  both  partners.  After  performing  all 
iterations,  the  do  of  a  worker  terminates  by  executing  the  end-do  node  (10)  and  the  resulting 
set  of  local  data  is  send  back  to  the  master  (11).  Afterwards,  the  worker  process  terminates 
automatically  because  its  chain  of  activities  has  been  executed  completely. 

The  entire  example  process  system  consists  of  a  master  (320)-(371)  and  8  worker  processes. 
The  master  performs  the  work  of  our  step  1  in  node  (320)  and  then  executes  a  create-child 
construct  (321)  which  starts  all  processes  which  are  connected  to  this  node  by  means  of  an  X- 
marked  process  creation  edge.  The  corresponding  wait-child  (370)  is  used  to  synchronize  the 
master  with  all  workers  because  this  node  can  only  be  executed  iff  all  processes  started  at  the 
cc  have  been  terminated.  The  notion  of  process  is  also  defined  on  the  basis  of  these  constructs: 
each  maximal  chain  of  nodes  built  up  by  causal  edges  constitutes  a  process  of  its  own.  Thus, 
a  process  starts  either  at  a  node  which  has  no  causal  predecessor  (the  master  at  (320))  or 
at  a  node  with  an  incoming  process  creation  edge.  The  code  of  the  master  annotated  to  the 
nodes  between  these  brackets  is  executed  in  parallel  with  all  worker  processes.  That  means, 
the  termination  information  of  all  started  processes  is  internally  available  at  the  master  when 
the  wait-child  node  (370)  is  executed  and  leads  to  the  completion  of  this  construct  and  after 
executing  the  last  seq  (371)  (performing  I/O  of  the  result)  to  the  termination  of  the  master 
and  the  entire  system. 

The  only  thing  which  is  of  further  interest  in  the  master,  is  the  structure  of  the  do  loops 
which  are  used  for  distributing  (322)-(345)  and  sampling  (346)-(369)  the  subgrids  to/ from 
the  workers.  Here,  the  power  of  the  CSP-like  [2]  guarded  commands  is  shown  better  than 
in  the  simple  worker  loop:  each  do  consists  of  8  guards  which  are  used  to  send/receive  the 
data  to/from  the  workers.  Using  communication  constructs  as  conditions  is  highly  useful 
because  the  loops  have  no  entirely  predefined  order  of  execution:  there  is  a  priority  assigned 
to  each  edge  leading  to  a  guard  (here:  0  upto  7)  which  rules  the  order  of  inspecting  the  guards. 
Nevertheless,  if  in  the  case  of  the  sampling  loop,  an  inspected  rev  is  not  yet  ready  to  execute 
because  the  worker  holding  the  matching  snd  has  not  yet  finished  its  relaxation  loop,  the  next 
guard  is  examined  until  all  have  been  executed  once  in  this  case.  Hence,  always  that  order  of 
sending/receiving  is  choosen  which  implies  the  shortest  waiting  times  for  the  master. 

Note,  that  the  example  is  set  up  in  a  way  that  all  data  which  are  used  in  more  than  one 
process  have  to  be  exchanged  explicitly  via  snd/rev.  There  is  no  data  sharing  between  distinct 
processes  and  we  work  in  a  pure  distributed  memory  paradigm. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  explicit  formulation  of  each  worker  process  is  not  the  best  way  to 
describe  a  data-parallel  program  consisting  of  many  similiar  processes  and  we  have  used  this 
approach  only  to  illustrate  as  many  features  as  possible  within  a  single  example.  Normally, 
such  a  system  is  formulated  by  means  of  an  abstraction  mechanism  which  is  called  process 
replication.  Fig.3  (left)  shows  a  master  process  as  well  as  a  single  worker  template  process  for 
a  relaxation.  However,  there  are  additional  annotations  which  describe  the  intended  process 
system:  the  create-child  (31)  is  annotated  by  grid (p, 8)  which  specifies  that  8  processes 
of  the  templates  kind  have  to  be  created.  The  internal  communication  structure  between  the 
replicated  processes  is  also  specified  by  the  grid  keyword  which  leads  to  the  structure  shown  in 
the  upper  right  part  of  Fig.3  including  the  correct  setup  of  the  boundary  processes.  Additional 
supported  replication  schemes  are  torus  (connecting  also  the  boundary  processes),  pipe  (only 
one-way  connections),  tree  etc.  as  well  as  higher  dimensions  for  grid  and  torus.  Note,  that 
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we  use  asynchronous  inter-worker  communication  this  time  (represented  via  dashed  lines)  and 
need  only  one  kind  of  worker  template  process. 


Figure  3.  Relaxation  template  and  replication  graph 


The  last  parameter  p  of  the  replication  specification  introduces  a  meta-variable  which  is 
helpful  for  specifying  the  communication  between  the  master  and  the  replicated  processes. 
It  is  used  in  the  distributing  (32)-(35)  and  sampling  (36)-(39)  loops  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
specifying  a  guard  for  each  replicated  process.  Instead,  one  single  guard  is  used  and  the 
connecting  communication  edge,  e.g.  (33-2),  is  annotated  by  a  C  expression  which  identifies 
the  subgrid  count  k  in  the  masters  loop  with  the  number  of  the  replicated  processes  p. 


3.  Hardware  Specification,  Mapping  and  Visualization 


After  coding  the  program,  some  additional  steps  are  needed  to  run  the  program  in  parallel. 
The  most  important  step  is  deciding  for  the  target  hardware  for  a  run  and  mapping  the  pro¬ 
cesses  to  the  available  processors.  Support  for  this  step  in  Meander  is  based  on  two  graphs. 
The  process  graph  is  an  automatically  obtained  abstraction  of  the  specification  graph  which 
is  computed  by  collapsing  all  nodes  which  make  up  a  single  process  to  a  single  process  node. 
The  communication  edges  of  the  specification  graph  are  inherited  by  the  process  nodes  and 
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collapsed,  too.  In  our  examples,  this  results  in  the  graph  shown  in  the  right  lower  window 
of  Fig.3.  It  represents  the  overall  resulting  processes  as  well  as  the  needed  communication 
connections  which  would  result  from  the  replicated  process  system  as  well  as  the  explicit  for¬ 
mulated  one  shown  in  Fig. 2.  The  target  of  the  mapping  is  the  so-called  attributed  hardware 
graph  which  specifies  the  available  computing  nodes  (transputers  and/or  workstations)  and 
their  interconnection  structures.  An  example  of  a  configuration  consisting  of  a  frontend  work¬ 
station  (13)  and  12  transputer  nodes  is  shown  in  Fig.4.  The  graph  is  obtained  automatically 
via  the  Helios  resource  map  [3]  when  working  with  the  transputer  backend.  In  the  case  of 
PVM  [4] ,  the  user  has  to  specify  it  explicitly  in  order  to  describe  which  workstations  should  be 
used  in  a  program  run. 


Figure  4.  Hardware  configuration  as  mapping  basis 

Each  node  of  the  graph  holds  attributes  which  are  used  to  describe  the  characteristics  of 
the  corresponding  processor  in  terms  of  relative  speed,  memory  etc.  Typical  entries  for  a 
transputer  node  (1)  and  the  frontend  (13)  are  shown  in  the  extra  windows.  This  information 
is  used  as  the  basis  of  the  mapping  which  can  done  either  automatically  or  manually  by 
assoziating  (colouring  or  numbering)  the  nodes  of  the  process  and  hardware  graph.  Part  of 
the  current  work  w.r.t.  Meander  is  due  to  developing  new  mapping  strategies  based  on  genetic 
algorithms.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  same  attribute  mechanism  and  supporting  tool  is  also 
used  to  specify  and/or  display  the  requirements  of  the  process  graph.  For  example,  the  user 
may  annotate  the  maximum  memory  requirement  of  a  process  in  order  to  avoid  its  mapping  to 
a  transputer  if  it  exceeds  the  8MB  limit  present  in  the  configuration  shown  in  Fig.4.  Moreover, 
this  method  is  used  to  display  results  from  previous  program  runs  on  the  same  hardware  in 
order  to  provide  information  for  performance  tuning. 

Besides  the  usage  of  statistics  from  previous  runs,  we  support  the  offline  visualization  of 
the  run  based  on  tracefiles:  if  the  user  annotates  the  specification  graph  by  visualization 
attributes,  function-calls  to  our  visualization  library  are  generated  during  the  transfor¬ 
mation  phase.  The  program  run  produces  a  tracefile  which  is  used  in  the  graphical  editor  to 
animate  the  program  execution  on  the  basis  of  the  specification  graph  and/or  the  mapping 
graph.  Visualization  is  controlled  by  the  user  through  temporal  and  logical  stepping  using 
a  recorder-like  interface.  A  typical  situation  of  a  run  of  the  program  from  Fig.2  is  shown  in 
Fig.5.  The  state  of  the  visualization  is  represented  by  the  colour  of  the  nodes:  white  nodes 
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are  not  yet  executed,  grey  nodes  have  been  executed  at  least  once  and  the  dark  grey  nodes 
are  the  currently  active  nodes.  The  situation  shown  in  Fig.5  occurs  after  distributing  all  data 
during  an  iteration  of  the  worker  loop. 


Figure  5.  Visualization  of  the  relaxation  process  system 


4.  The  Remaining  Components  of  the  Meander  System 

The  central  component  is  a  X-based  graphical  editor  running  on  DecStations  (C++/Inter- 
Views-3. 1  [8])  which  supports  the  interactive  construction  of  specification  graphs,  the  anno¬ 
tation  of  sequential  code  to  nodes  and  the  analysis  of  graphs  (cf.  the  screenshots  in  Fig. 1-3). 
An  incremental  analysis  component  checks  sequential  C  code  annotations.  We  use  the  lcc 
[9]  C-frontend  equipped  with  functions  to  generate  an  annotated  syntax  tree  as  starting  point 
of  our  analysis.  The  transformation  component  generates  C  source  code  for  a  main  program 
for  each  specified  process  by  combining  code  annotations  with  template  code  implementing 
the  graphical  constructs.  These  can  be  compiled  on  two  backends:  a  SUN-hosted  transputer 
system  running  Helios  [3]  or  workstations  using  PVM-3.2.X  [4]. 

Code  generation  is  supported  by  the  Meander  library.  It  provides  the  units  to  organize  pro¬ 
cess  systems  as  well  as  the  communication  services  which  are  not  directly  present  in  the  used 
target  software  architecture.  Realizing  the  library  has  been  a  challenge  for  the  transputer 
backend  where  it  is  implemented  on  top  of  the  socket  level  of  Helios.  Besides  its  use  as 
Meander-transputer  backend,  the  library  is  also  useful  as  a  Helios  communication  library  of 
its  own  [10].  In  the  case  of  PVM,  most  of  the  needed  functionality  was  already  available. 
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5.  Related  Work 


A  lot  of  tools  support  some  steps  in  the  development  of  explicit  parallel  programs  (for  a 
recent  overview  for  network-based  systems  cf.  [11]).  The  area  of  visualizing  the  concrete  race 
of  a  program  has  been  tackled  in  many  approaches,  e.g.  [12]  or  [13].  In  contrast  to  Meander, 
almost  all  approaches  start  with  the  textual  coded  parallel  program,  give  no  direct  support 
for  the  core  program  development  and  share  one  common  drawback:  the  representation  used 
to  develop  a  program  is  completely  different  from  those  of  the  tools  which  are  needed  to 
understand  the  program.  Moreover,  most  of  these  tools  put  their  focus  on  performance  mea¬ 
surement,  not  on  a  better  program  understanding. 

In  the  area  of  visual  programming  some  attention  has  been  spent  on  parallel  programming  for 
years  (c.f.  [14]).  Some  of  the  graphical  formalisms  used  are  close  to  that  of  Meander. 

The  Schedule  environment  [15]  is  explicitly  dedicated  to  the  development  of  large  scale  nu¬ 
merical  programs  but  restricted  to  shared-memory  machines  and  based  on  Fortran.  For  the 
Petri-net  based  work  of  [16],  the  focus  lies  in  performance  prediction. 

The  basic  atomic  entities  of  many  graphical  approaches  are  coarse-grained  entities  like  pro¬ 
cesses  and  the  focus  lies  on  support  for  defining  process  and  processor  configurations  and 
mapping  (e.g.  GRACIA  [17]).  The  PVM-based  [4]  HeNCE  tool  [18]  offers  a  graphical  interface 
for  describing  coarse-grained  parallel  PVM  tasks.  Nodes  are  connected  via  edges  describing 
dependencies  between  the  data  produced  in  the  nodes  and  contain  subroutine  calls  as  well  as 
input/output  declarations  in  order  to  specify  which  data  are  to  be  imported/exported  in  a 
single  node.  Graphical  patterns  for  defining  conditionals,  loops  and  pipes  ease  the  specifica¬ 
tion  of  process  systems.  The  Meander  language  seems  to  be  more  appropriate  for  describing 
parallel  programs  which  make  use  of  explicit  parallel  components.  In  HeNCE,  the  incorporation 
of  graphical  constructs,  node  code  and  function  calls  works  on  three  distinct  language  levels 
whereas  Meander  combines  the  textual  and  graphical  level  in  a  more  concise  manner. 

Built-in  graphical  patterns  for  typical  parallel  process  structures  are  wide-spread  used  through 
almost  all  approaches  mentioned  so  far.  In  the  P3L  language  [19],  pattern  constructors  for 
pipes,  recursion,  farms  etc  are  utilized  on  the  more  detailed  level  of  source  code  rather  than  to 
combine  entire  processes.  In  the  ADL  data-flow  language  [20],  special  nodes  like  communication 
channels  and  semaphores  are  introduced  in  order  to  combine  basic  sequential  activity-nodes. 
Standardized  graphical  patterns  for  common  parallel  situations  are  very  useful.  Relying  solely 
on  such  structures,  however,  may  become  a  problem  when  a  programmer  has  to  formulate 
a  non-standard  communication  pattern.  A  powerful  general  language  supported  by  a  set  of 
built-in  patterns  seems  to  be  the  better  choice. 

6.  Conclusions 

The  Meander  system  as  described  in  this  paper  is  functioning  as  a  prototype.  However, 
some  of  the  components  are  not  as  comfortable  as  they  should  be.  Enhancements  based 
on  the  prototype  experience  currently  under  way  are  due  to  the  better  integration  of  the 
different  components,  a  more  powerful  description  of  process  and  hardware  graphs  and  better 
algorithms  for  the  automatic  mapping  component  (cf.  section  3). 

The  focus  of  future  work  lies  in  implementing  a  third  backend  as  soon  as  a  stable  multi¬ 
platform  library  conforming  to  the  recent  message  passing  interface  standard  is  available. 
Conceptual  work  is  especially  due  to  the  handling  of  data  which  is  purely  textual  at  the 
moment.  Incorporating  visual  mechanisms  for  data  distribution  specification  as  well  as  their 
visualization  will  improve  the  applicability  of  Meander  to  a  great  extent. 
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Abstract.  We  present  a  data-flow  language  for  communicating  process  networks  programming.  We 
define  a  small  step  reduction  semantics  that  corresponds  closely  to  our  operational  intuitions  about 
communicating  process  networks.  Since  it  is  able  to  describe  infinite  streams  of  data,  function  appli¬ 
cations  are  evaluated  in  a  lazy  way  while  applications  annotated  with  the  symbol  II  are  evaluated  in  an 
angelic  ‘ parallel ’  way  ;  that  induces  a  weak  non-determinism.  We  do  this  by  assigning  to  each 
branch  a  finite  amount  of  evaluation  resources,  allocated  by  a  fair  scheduler.  We  demonstrate  that  our 
parallel  operational  semantics  is  sound  and  fair  in  regards  of  a  lazy  one.  It  is  sound  and  fair  in  the 
following  sense  :  any  parallel  applicative  expression  which  is  reduced  by  ‘ call-by-value *  can  be 
reduced  by  our  ‘ parallel'  strategy  for  any  allocation.  This  operational  semantics  is  asynchronous  and 
parallel  instead  of  lazy  and  sequential  as  in  LUCID  or  synchronous  and  parallel  as  in  LUSTRE.  It 
modelizes  that  each  branch  of  a  parallel  expression  is  associated  to  a  communicating  interpreter.  This 
method  avoids  the  main  drawbacks  of  parallel  implementation  of  usual  functional  languages  : 
automatic  detection  of  too  small  parallel  tasks  and  evaluation  of  data  that  do  not  satisfy  the  property  of 
locality. 

Keywords.  Data-flow  language.  Parallel  programming,  Functional  programming.  Parallel  operational 
semantics.  Distributed  computation.  Declarative  programming. 

1.  Introduction 

The  present  paper  investigates  an  applicative  programming  for  MIMD  architectures.  The  aim  is  to  de¬ 
fine  a  high  level  programming  model  that  leads  to  good  qualities  of  programming  such  as  reliability, 
better  productivity,  portability, .  ..and  allows  us  to  develop  applications  without  execution  model  de¬ 
tails.  We  agree  with  BACKUS  [2]  who  thinks  that  the  functional  programming  paradigm  is  a  good  one 
to  reach  this  goal.  But  the  good  properties  of  the  high  level  programming  model  do  not  undermine 
neither  the  efficiency  of  implementation,  nor  the  expression  power. 

There  exists  two  functional  approaches  for  parallel  architectures  programming  : 

•  to  use  classical  functional  languages  which  favours  implementations  of  the  "natural"  parallelism. 

•  to  extend  them  with  parallel  expressions. 

The  first  approach  |6,  17,  23)  defines  an  application  strategy  of  reduction  rules  in  such  a  way  that 
many  processes  can  reduce  independant  subexpressions.  But  it  clashes  on  two  drawbacks  which  de¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  :  automatic  detection  of  too  small  parallel  tasks  and  evaluation  of  data  that  do 
not  satisfy  the  locality  property.  Moreover,  these  languages  do  not  reach  the  expression  power  of 
parallel  imperative  languages  such  as  C.S.P  1 1 1 1. 

In  the  second  approach,  we  distinguish  three  ways  to  extend  functional  languages  : 

•  to  add  annotations  so  as  to  lead  towards  parallel  implementations, 

•  to  add  process,  message  passing  by  rendez-vous  and  non  determinism  notions. 
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•  to  introduce  time  in  language. 

Annotations  do  not  modify  the  host  language  semantics.  They  describe  task  partitions  and/or  data 
allocations.  The  language  Concurrent-Clean  |22),  based  on  Miranda  |26|,  adds  annotations  that 
exhibit  parallel  tasks  to  settle  their  size.  Caliban  |16J  describes  static  communicating  process  net¬ 
works,  every  process  computing  a  function  on  streams. 

PFL  1 12J  and  LCS  1 3 J  are  based  on  CCS  [19]  and  ML  |18j.  These  extensions  modify  the  semantics 
of  ML  deeply  :  synchronization,  rendez-vous  and  non-determinism  are  introduced.  Unfortunately 
these  extensions  put  together  the  imperative  and  functional  paradigms  and  induce  complexity  (loss  of 
the  unfolding  and  referential  transparency  properties  [24])  and  bad  lisibility  of  programs. 

Ruth  |9]  and  Arctic  J5|  arc  based  on  timestamped  streams  which  preserve  the  unfolding  and 
referential  transparency  properties  in  contrast  with  a  nondeterministic  operator.  But.  time  expression 
represents  a  very  detailed  execution  scheduling.  This  one  is  difficult  to  implement  and  it  is  probably 
superflous  outside  the  real-time  domain,  for  which  such  languages  are  designed. 

In  this  paper  we  focus  attention  on  the  pragmatic  aspects  to  define  a  parallel  operational  semantics 
for  an  applicative  language  whose  expressions  describe  communicating  process  networks.  To  do  so. 
we  need  a  semantics  that  reflects  the  parallel  evaluation  we  make  in  practice.  We  assume  that  the  rea¬ 
der  is  acquainted  with  operational  definitions  of  functional  languages  and  with  reduction  techniques. 

The  plan  of  paper  and  the  main  points  to  notice  are  as  follows.  Our  goal  is  to  investigate  a  parallel 
operator  in  a  data-flow  language  to  define  a  sound  operational  semantics  that  reflects  parallel  evalua¬ 
tion  of  communicating  processes.  Section  2  introduces  and  justifies  the  main  foundations  of  our  pro¬ 
gramming  model  in  an  informal  way,  defines  a  small  applicative  language  and  illustrates  it  by  some 
examples.  Section  3  defines  its  lazy  operational  semantics.  Section  4  defines  a  parallel  operational  se¬ 
mantics  that  we  prove  sound  and  fair  in  regards  of  the  lazy  one.  In  section  5,  we  conclude  by  inte¬ 
rests  and  limits  of  such  proposals. 

2.  A  small  parallel  and  applicative  language 

In  this  section  we  define  a  very  simple  applicative  language  called  AP2L  (for  Asynchronous  Parallel 
Programming  Language).  Section  2.1  presents  it  in  an  informal  way,  section  2.2  defines  its  syntax 
and  section  2.3  gives  some  examples. 

2.1.  Informal  presentation 

In  this  section  we  introduce  a  number  of  concepts  and  distinctions  related  to  parallel  applicative  pro¬ 
gramming.  This  is  done  in  a  rather  informal  way,  but  many  of  the  concepts  are  treated  in  greater 
depth  in  subsequent  sections. 

The  functional  programming  model  proposed  below  is  based  on  the  following  principles : 

•  expressions  describe  streams  of  values  as  in  LUCID  1 1 1  and  LUSTRE  |8|, 

•  the  proposed  language  is  a  first  order  one. 

•  it  contains  a  parallel  annotation  with  an  actual  parallel  operational  semantics. 

The  stream  concept  allows  us  to  express  communicating  processes  as  functions  in  a  data-flow 
way.  Intuitively,  functions  describe  iterative  processes  that  compute  stepwise  an  output  stream  from 
many  input  stteams.  AP-L  is  a  first  order  language  so  that  stream  items  arc  values  and  never  func¬ 
tions.  This  limit  does  not  undermine  our  goal  and  gives  a  domain  where  the  semantics  are  simpler, 
specially  for  the  parallel  operator. 
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The  parallel  annotation  allows  us  not  to  confuse  the  functional  decomposition  and  the  process 
structure.  This  operator  is  an  annotation  that  reaches  two  goals  :  first  it  allows  to  settle  the  grain  of 
parallel  tasks  and  second  it  leads  to  define  an  operational  semantics  related  to  the  communicating  pro¬ 
cesses  execution  model.  Since  denotational  semantics  of  functions  is  no  strict ,  this  is  an  annotation 
related  to  the  applicative  order  called  ‘ call-by-value The  syntactical  distinction  allows  us  to  describe 
the  same  expressions  in  two  ways  :  x(e)  or  x  11  (e)  where  x  identifies  a  function.  In  the  latter,  every 
expressions  x  and  e  are  two  processes  in  an  operational  point  of  view.  In  such  a  way,  the  program¬ 
mer  settles  the  task  grain.  In  section  4,  we  define  different  operational  semantics  for  these  two  kinds 
of  expressions  :  expressions  x(e)  are  lazily  evaluated  with  a  normal  order  called  ‘ call-by-name ', 
whereas  expressions  x  II  (e)  are  evaluated  according  to  an  applicative  order  usually  called  ‘ call-by- 
value ’  that  is  computed  by  slice  of  streams  called  ‘ call -by -sli ce -of- value'.  In  this  case,  expression  e 
defines  a  producer  process  of  a  stream  and  x  a  consumer  of  that  stream.  This  is  an  asynchronous 
strategy  in  the  following  sense  :  producer  and  consumer  can  compute  simultaneously  or  concurrently 
without  global  scheduling  at  each  step.  This  means  that  at  any  moment  of  the  evaluation,  the  expres¬ 
sion  e  defines  the  output  stream  of  a  producer  process  whose  a  prefix  called  pe  is  computed,  x  II  (e) 
defines  the  output  stream  of  the  consumer  process  x  (which  is  a  function  written  Xy.e')  applied  to  e. 
A  prefix  of  x  II  (e)  is  computed  from  a  subprefix  of  pe  which  has  been  already  substituted  in  place  of 
the  formal  parameter  v  in  Xy.e'.  In  other  words  the  reduction  of  each  expression  can  be  computed  by 
communicating,  asynchronous  and  parallel  interpreters.  The  subprefix  of  pe  substituted  in  e'  repre¬ 
sents  the  communicated  values,  the  remaining  values  in  e'  are  the  unused  values  and  the  remaining 
values  of  pe  in  e  are  the  computed  and  uncommunicated  values.  These  substreams  represent /(/i; 
buffers  such  as  in  a  Kahn's  networks  of  functions  [15]. 

2.2.  Syntax 

The  syntax  of  AP2L  is  given  in  definition  2.1  and  an  informal  semantic  description  is  given  in  the  an¬ 
notations  following.  A  program  is  an  expression.  In  this  paper,  values  are  only  integer  and  boolean 
streams  to  simplify  the  definitions. 

Definition  2.1  The  syntax  of  AP2L  is  : 

I,  2.  <Expr>  <Constant>  I  <Var>  —  constants  and  variables 

3,  4.  I  < Vor>  (<Expi‘>+  )  I  <Var>  II  (<Expr>+  ) — function  applications  and  annotated  function 

applications 

5.  I  <Expr>  +  <Expr>  —  arith.  and  log.  expr. 

6.  I  <Expr>  :  <Expr>  —  stream  initialisations 

7.  I  tl  (<ExpV>)  — tail  of  a  stream 

8.  I  let  <Decl>+ in  <Expr>  —  expr.  in  an  environment 

9.  I  if  <Expr>  then  <Expr>  else  <Expr> 

10.  <Decl>  ::=  [reel  <Var>  (<Var+>)  =  <Expr>  —  dec-u  (ration  of  functions 

II.  I  [rec]  <Var>  =  <Expr>  —  deci.  of  var.  I 

Annotations  to  definition  2.1 

1 .  The  integer  constants  are  drawn  from  the  set  int  ...,-1,0,  1 , . . .  They  denote  constant  streams. 

2.  The  variables  are  identifiers  that  denote  streams  of  integers  or  functions. 

3.  The  functions,  declared  as  in  definition  10,  can  be  applied  to  parameters  that  are  any  expressions. 
They  are  applied  on  a  n -tuple  of  at  least  one  actual  argument. 

4.  If  applying  functions  is  annotated  with  the  symbol  II,  then  each  expression  is  a  process. 

5.  The  usual  arithmetic  (for  example  +)  and  logic  operators  define  a  stream  by  pointwise  applying. 
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They  are  strict  in  both  arguments. 

6.  x:y  denotes  a  stream  whose  first  element  is  the  .v’s  followed  by  the  stream  y. 

7.  tl(x)  denotes  the  streamy  without  its  first  element. 

8.  The  stream  denoted  by  this  expression  is  the  one  denoted  by  the  expression  in  part  in.  It  can  use 
expressions  associated  with  variables  in  part  let. 

9.  The  conditional  is  strict  in  its  first  argument. 

10.  1 1.  The  functions  and  variables  may  be  recursive.  Variables  are  special  cases  of  functions.  They 

denote  streams  of  values  whereas  functions  denote  mappings  of  //-tuple  streams  into  a  stream. 
Mutually  recursive  declarations  of  variables  must  be  annotated  with  rev.  For  example  ret  x=f(v) ; 
rec  y-g(x)  is  correct  whereas  x=f(y) ;  y=g(x)  would  be  not.  '  ■ 

Several  static  checks  can  be  performed  on  programs :  for  example  we  check  that  expressions  are 
well-typed.  But  this  static  semantic  aspects  are  not  presented  in  this  paper. 

Definition  2.2  The  syntax  of  AP2L  contains  three  supplementary  expressions  (not  allowed  to  pro¬ 
grammers,  but  obtained  by  reduction) : 

\2.<Expr>  <Expr>  II  (<Expr>  + )  _» 

13‘  1  X  <Vor>.  <Expr>  _  funcllons 

14  1  Y  <Var>.  <Expi  >  -  recursive  variable  ■ 

Annotations  to  definition  2.2 

12.  They  are  established  by  unfolding  the  definition  of  <Var>  in  expressions  <Var>  II  (<Expr>* ). 

13.  For  reduction,  the  lambda  expressions  denote  functions  that  are  useful  in  the  left  pan  of  expr.  12. 

14.  These  expressions  are  recursive  processes  or  networks.  They  are  introduced  in  order  to  compute 

feedback  in  networks  by  communicating  from  output  to  input  instead  of  unfolding.  ■ 

2.3  Some  examples 

2.3.1 .  Processes 

The  network  shown  in  fig.  1  is  given  by  MlSRA  in  its  paper  entitled  equational  reasoning  about 
nondeterministic  processes  [20].  Dfni  is  a  non  deterministic  process  that  computes  a  fair  merge  of 
two  streams  as  in  functional  operating  systems  |7,  10|.  One  can  not  describe  such  a  process  with  the 
deterministic  syntax  of  AP2L  presented  in  definition  2. 1  (to  do  this  see  a  nondeterministic  definition 
in  [  14]).  The  piocess  called  P  has  the  following  behaviour :  it  sends  0  and  then  indcfinitly  receives  an 
integer  value  n  and  sends  the  integer  value  2n.  Q  is  a  process  that  indefinitlv  receives  an  integer  value 
m  and  sends  the  integer  value  2m  +  l.  They  are  expressed  as  : 

•  P(d )  =  0  :  (2*  d )  •  Q(d)  =  2x(i+  1 


2.3.2.  Networks 

•  Assume  that  the  process  dfm  is  predefined,  the  network  in  fig.  1  is  described  as : 

let  P(d)  =  0  :  (2  x  d) ;  Q(d)  =  2  *d+  l  :  rec  d  =  dfm  II  (P(di.  Q(d»  in  d 

•  let  rec  nut  =  0:(nat+f ) ;  s  =  Q  II  (not)  in  s  computes  the  stream  of  natural  odd  integers. 

•  let  rec  s  =  Q  II  P(s)  in  s  is  a  network  with  feedback  that  computes  the  stream  /  ;  ((4*s )+ 1 ). 
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figure  1  :  network  with  three  processes 


2.3.3.  Function  root 

Let /be  a  real  continuous  function  defined  on  the  closed  interval  | a,  b\  and  assume  that  f(a)*f(b)  <  0, 
i.e./has  at  least  one  root  in  [a,  b\.  The  problem  is  to  design  an  algorithm  to  find  a  root  off 

First,  let  us  specify  the  terms  of  the  problem  : 

data  a,  b  :  point  —  the  interval  bounds  and  the  result 

]  :  point  real  ;  £  ;  real  —  the  given  function  and  the  required  precision 

result  x  :  point  —  the  point  that  represents  the  root 

definitions 

x  such  that  3  min,  max  :  point :  (a  <  min  <x<  max  <  b  a  f(min)*f( max )<0  a  max-min<e). 


In  [21]  many  solutions  are  proposed.  The  first  is  based  on  the  idea  to  define  a  sequence  of  inter¬ 
vals  [min,  max]  whose  size  is  decreasing.  A  sequence  of  points  x  is  chosen  partitionning  each  inter¬ 
val  ]min,  max[.  This  solution  is  illustrated  by  fig.  2.  The  process  called  inter  computes  a  new  inter¬ 
val  [min,  max]  from  the  previous  one,  its  middle  x  and  the  value  y  that  is/applied  to  x.  The  process 
called  val  computes  x  and  y.  These  two  processes  are  connected  in  a  cycle  as  shown  in  fig.  2. 
Assume  that  the  notation  [a,  b]  describes  a  stream  of  pairs,  this  recursive  network  is  expressed  as  : 
let  val((min,  niaxj )=[(niax+min)/2 ,  f  ((max+min)/2)]\  —  value  of/  in  the  middle  of  Ihe  given  interval 

inter([min,  max],  [jf,  y]j  = 
ifyxf(min )  >  0  then  f.v,  max]  else  [min,  .v] ; 
rec  zero  -  (a,  b]  :  inter  II  (zero,  val(zero)) 
in  zero 

Notice  that  the  processes  val  and  inter  omit  the  termination  aspects.  Therefore  they  do  not  use  the 
data  e.  The  result  is  any  bound  of  the  first  value  zero  such  that  the  interval  is  less  than  e. 

3.  Lazy  operational  semantics 

First,  we  define  a  'call-by-name'  evaluation  for  the  above  language  without  the  parallel  annotation. 

Second,  to  simplify  our  presentation,  we  assume  that  functions  have  only  one  argument.  More¬ 
over,  we  consider  Ap2l  without  conditional  in  order  to  restrict  the  semantic  domain  to  integers.  Care 
has  been  taken  to  make  the  language  AP2L  as  simple  as  possible,  while  still  interesting.  Simple  as  it 
is,  we  feel  justified  in  using  Ap2L  as  basis  for  our  discussion,  because  it  contains  features  normally 
found  in  data-flow  languages,  albeit  only  those  necessary  for  the  present  treatment.  Section  3. 1  de¬ 
fines  some  notions  needed  in  the  following,  and  section  3.2  defines  the  lazy  operational  semantics. 
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3.1.  Environment  and  values 

Since  we  limit  us  to  a  first  order  language  whose  values  arc  streams  of  integers,  the  environments 
and  values  are  defined  as  : 

•  <Val>,  the  set  of  values  contains  every  streams  with  a  non-empty,  totally  evaluated  prefix,  i.e.  pre¬ 

fix  that  is  a  non-empty  list  of  constants, 

<Val>  ::=  <Consiant>  \< ConstantList>  :  <WithoutVal> 

<ConslantList>  <Constant>  \<Constant>  :  <ConstantUst> 

The  set  <Expr>  is  decomposed  as  : 

•  <Val>  is  the  set  of  values, 

•  <WithoutVal>  is  the  complement  of  <Val>  in  <Expr>, 

•  <Without:>  is  the  complement  of  expressions  e\ :e2  in  <Expr>.  ■ 

We  define  the  environments  of  evaluation,  called  ENV,  as  a  mapping  that  maps  a  variable  into  an 
expression  (ENV:  <Var>  -+■  <Expr>).  The  semantic  function  C  defined  below  <Decl>\)<Expr>— »- 
ENV— >ENV  adds  variable-expression  associations  to  initial  environment,  giving  a  new  environment. 
SI ['■«■]  x(y)  =dltp  =  lx  “►  Xyx'l  U  < P  —  functions 

CUj/ecJ  A  =e]](p  ~  ef  KJ  tp,  —  recursive  or  non-reciirsivc  variables 

SI d  ,  (l  Dtp  —  G|Ir/  B(C|Ir/l](pj,  GQDtp  =  (p,  —  environment  of  lists  of  declarations 

Cfl/efr/+  in  clip  —  ClU+Bip  —  environment  of  expressions 

CQcltp  =  (p  for  some  v  excepted  let  <1*  in  c'  | 

Notations 

—  v,  Vi  e  <Val>  ;  c,  r,  6  <Constant> , 

—  x,  v,  2  €  <Var>  ;  e,  e\  e,  e  <Expr>,  ;  d  e  <Dect>.  d *  e  <Dect>*,d+  e  <Decl>+, 

—  fij\  ^  <Without:>  ;  g,  g,  e  <WithoutVal>  :  Ic,  le,  e  <ConstantList>. 

—  tp  e  ENV  ,  tp|.v]  €  <Expr>U { to )  ;  It  is  such  that :  tp[.v]  -e  <=>  3(v  “►  e)  e  tp  ::  v=.v 

(p[a  |  =0)  <=>  V(y  -*•  e)  e  cp  ::  y*.v  ■ 


for  some  t-  excepted  let  </+  in  c‘ 


e)€  tp  ::  y=.v 


3.2  Semantics 

We  define  an  immediate  reduction  relation  -4,  between  expressions  in  <Expr>  defined  in  definition 
2.1  except  4  and  9.  The  small  step  semantics  is  defined  as  the  reflexive,  transitive  closure  of  this  rela¬ 
tion,  written  ■L>.  We  call  this  relation  the  ‘ call-by-name ’  evaluation. 

Definition  3.1 

Let  e  be  an  expression  in  the  environment  ip  (tor  example  let  d +  in  e  is  an  expression  e  in  the  en¬ 
vironment  'G(If/+]]( }),  the  semantics  of  e  is  the  value  v  defined  by  the  reduction  (pi-  e  v.  It  means 
that  there  exists  a  finite  sequence  of  reductions  from  e  to  r. 

Var  <p  I —  -X'  — >  e  if  <p|v]  *gj  and  cpj.r  I  =  c 

Call  <p  1-  x(e)  ->  e'\ety\  if  <j>|  .vj  and  «p(\|  =  X.\  <•' 

Plus  <p  I-  (c\:e\)  +  (c2:e 2)  ->  c:(et  +  e2)  whore,  = 

Tl  tpi-  tl(e\ :e2)  — >  e2  Hd  (p  t-  (ei:e2):e2  -»  e\U’i 
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S:  i 
Sti 
S+i 


<P  K/j  ->  gi 
(p  I —  _/ 1  ^ 2  — >  6 1  .‘62 
<p  I -  /  -»  e 
(pi -//(/)->  tl(e) 

<P  »~gi  ->  gf 
(p  I”  g  ]  +  <?2  — ^  <?i  +<?2 


(p\-g^  e 

0.0  - 

<p  I—  /c:g  — >  lc:e 


S+-> 


(p  I—  gl  — >  go 

(p  I-  e\+g2  ->  &  i  +  f  2 


Annotations  to  definition  3.1 

1.  The  semantics  of  a  free  variable  is  that  of  the  associated  expression  in  the  environment. 

2.  The  rule  Call  defines  non-strict  function  application  by  (3-reduction  in  the  usual  way.  Note  that 
such  a  semantics  preserves  the  unfolding  property. 

3.  The  rule  Plus  defines  addition  pointwise.  It  is  strict  in  both  arguments. 

4.  The  rules  Tl  and  Hd  satisfy  the  denotational  semantics  of  tl,  that  is  non-strict  on  the  first  value  of 
its  argument  and  that  of which  is  strict  only  on  the  fust  element  of  its  first  argument. 

5.  The  recursive  expressions  compute  the  least  solution  to  the  recursive  equations. 

6.  The  mles  Si  define  a  normal  order  and  lazy  evaluation.  They  lead  to  reduce  subexpressions  if  and 

only  if  the  whole  expression  is  not  a  redex.  For  example,  the  rules  S.  j  and  S.  i  can  apply  only  if 
the  rule  Hd  cannot.  Then  the  rule  S.q  reduces  the  first  element  of  the  stream,  and  next,  we  may 
evaluate  the  rest  applying  the  rule  S/2-  B 

Definition  3.2 

We  call  4 call-by-slice-of  value'  evaluation  of  an  expression  x( e )  in  an  environment  <p  where 
<p[jc]=  Xy.e'  a  reduction  such  that :  tp  I-  e  A  lc:g  followed  by  <p  h-  \y.e\lc:y!y\  -4  v.  H 


Annotations  to  definition  3.2 

Since  a  ‘ call-by-name ’  evaluation  converges  if  a  ‘ call-by-value'  evaluation  does  and  since  a  ‘ call- 
by-value '  is  sound  beside  a  ‘ call-by-name ’  evaluation,  we  induce  that  the  4  call-by-slice-of  value' 
evaluation  is  sound  in  regards  of  the  4 call -by- name '  one.  ■ 

Some  examples 

In  the  sense  of  the  "calf  by-name'  evaluation,  the  semantics  of  let  rev  nat  -  ():(nat+l)  :  s  = 
Q(nat)  in  s  is  the  infinite  sequence  of  natural  odd  integers.  That  of  let  rev  s  =  Q(P(s))  in  s  is  the  in¬ 
finite  sequence  1  5  21  84  336  ....  The  semantics  of  let  rec  x-x:(0:(tl(x)+D)  :  f(y)=tl(y)  infix)  is 
the  infinite  sequence  of  natural  integers  whereas  that  of  let  rec  x=x:(0:(tl(x)+ 1 ))  in  x  is  undefined 
since  no  reduction  sequence  converges.  Notice  that,  in  the  sense  of  the  4 call-by-slice-of- value'  eva¬ 
luation,  semantics  values  do  not  change  except  for  let  rec  x~x:(0:(tl(x)+ 1 ))  :  fly )-tl(y)  in  f(x) 
which  isn't  defined.  ■ 


4.  Parallel  operational  semantics 

In  this  section  we  define  an  operational  semantics  that  must  reflect  the  parallel  execution  model  of 
communicating  processes.  Section  4.1  defines  a  small  step  reduction  semantics  for  AP2L  provided 
with  the  II  annotation.  In  section  4.2  we  discuss  properties  of  the  parallel  annotation  and  prove  its 
soundness  beside  the  lazy  operational  semantics. 

The  operational  semantics  must  reflect  intuitions  about  behaviour  of  communicating  processes. 
First,  two  branches  of  parallel  expressions  must  be  evaluated  simultaneously  or  concurrently  and  the 
recursive  networks  (such  as  in  fig.  2)  must  be  computed  in  such  a  way  that  the  output  sequence  is 
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evaluated  once  and  only  once.  The  rules  511  and  511  j  in  def.  4.1  define  parallel  or  concuiTent  computa¬ 
tions.  The  rule  FB  means  that  a  result  stream  which  is  also  datum  is  communicated  instead  of 
computed  again.  Second,  each  branch  of  a  parallel  expression  must  be  computed  once  and  only  once. 

4  A  Small  step  semantics 

The  set  <Expr>  is  decomposed  as  in  section  3.1,  moreover  we  distinguish  expressions  call 
<WithoutRedex>  that  are  the  set  of  expressions  in  <Expr>  that  do  not  contain  a  redex.  ■ 

We  define  the  environment  of  evaluation  as  in  section  3.1,  but  we  distinguish  the  recursive  va¬ 
riables  which  are  recursive  networks  (variables  defined  by  a  recursive  unfolded  expression  with  pa¬ 
rallel  annotations)  as :  ClI/w  x  =cB<p  =  {x-+  (Y  x.ely(x)/(y\\(x)))J  u  tp.  In  recursive  networks, 
we  replace  parallel  applications  by  usual  ones  in  order  to  compute  the  resulting  stream  x  once. 

Notations  :  h,  /»,•  e  <WithotttRedex>,  ■ 

We  define  an  immediate  reduction  relation  — » called  ‘ parallel-call '  evaluation  between  expressions 
in  <Expr>.  It  is  defined  by  union  of  rules  in  def.  3.1  and  those  given  below  in  def.  4.1.  The  small 
step  semantics  is  defined  as  the  reflexive,  transitive  closure  of  this  relation,  written  -^4. 

Definition  4.i 

Let  e  be  an  expression  in  the  environment  ip,  the  semantics  of  e  is  the  value  v  defined  by  the  re¬ 
duction  tpl-  e  v.  It  means  that  there  exists  a  finite  sequence  of  reductions  from  e  to  v. 

FB  <pH  (Yy.ci.-ci)  -4 C  |.YYy.e[[ci:v/v]} 

SY  yXy  e’)\~  ,!>  ->  e  ^  (p\(y  -»  e')  H  g  ->  e 

9  •“  Y  y .g  — >  Y  y.e  tp  Xy.y  ->  Xy.e 

AllW  (p  H  ei°i°e2  ->  C]mlln  e2  where  m.  n  >  » 

AHP  tp  H  /t],nll°l'2  -4  where  m.  n  >  0 

AUC  (p  H  g  l°lln/t2  -»  g  1  l"llllg/i2  where  in.  n  >  0 

Com  <pi-(Xy.gi),,,lln(r2.C2)->(X,y.gi|c2.'V,/vl)inllnC2 


Out 

w 

1 

©- 

€[)  mll'>C2  ->  C[ 

:((Xy.ei)  ,,,II,V2> 

511 

■6 

T 

I 

,  tp  H  e2  ^4 

<J4 

(p  H  e  | *  || 

|  t)  +  !  Q  ^  ^  ^  111 

II  "?4 

511] 

<p  h  e 

1 

ell., 

tp  H  e2 

-4  c4 

tp  H  1,1+1 1| " 

C’2  -4  (?3m||n<’2 

(p  H  f'j,n|n+  lfJ 

2  -4  ( 

Annotations  to  definition  4.1 

1.  The  rules  S}  define  a  normal  order  evaluation  except  for  parallel  expressions.  Apart  from  5y,  511 
and  5II„  the  rules  5‘j  lead  to  reduce  subexpressions  if  and  only  if  the  whole  is  not  a  redex. 

2.  The  rules  Sy  and  5*  pull  associations  out  of  the  environment  to  avoid  a  capture  of  the  bound  va¬ 
riable  y  by  a  free  occurrence  in  the  environment. 

3.  The  rule  5y  allows  us  to  compute  a  new  value  in  the  resulting  stream  of  cyclic  networks.  After 
that,  the  tule  FB  (FeedBack)  communicates  this  value  as  datum  and  put  it  in  output  channel. 
Such  reduction  carry  out  rendez-vous  from  output  to  input  of  networks.  The  rule  Com  realizes 
such  an  action  between  a  producer  and  a  consumer  outside  recursive  edges  in  networks.  The  rules 
5llj  induce  that  every  process  is  provided  with  unbounded  fifo  buffers  us  input  and  output.  ■ 
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Some  examples 

The  parallel  operational  semantics  of  examples  given  in  section  3.2  and  annotated  with  the  parallel 
operator  as  :  let  ree  nat  =  0:(nat+l )  ;  s=Q  It  nat  in  s,  let  rec  x=x:(0:(tl(x)+l ))  in  x,  let  rec 
s=Q  II  P(s)  in  s,  are  identical  to  their  lazy  semantics.  Unlike  the  others,  let  rec  x=x:(0:(tl(x)+/ )) ; 
f(y)=tl(y )  inf  tl  (x)  is  undefined  in  the  sense  of  after  some  steps  the  expression  /'"Il'Y-vJ  is  reduced  to 
Xy.tl(y)  m  lll nl(x:(0:(tl(x)+I)))  which  is  neither  a  redex  nor  a  value.  This  drawback  is  due  to  the  pa¬ 
rallel  annotation  that  introduces  a  ‘ call-by-value '  evaluation  of f(x)  which  corresponds  to  a  ‘ call-by - 
slice-of-value '  evaluation  or  a  strict  denotational  semantics  of  tl( x).  H 

4.2  Properties  of  N  annotation 

Since  a  parallel  annotation  is  present,  an  expression  may  have  many  reduction  sequences.  It  might 
seem  that  evaluating  each  branch  of  a  parallel  expression  and  communicating  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer  would  give  an  adequate  operational  semantics  for  II : 

<?i  — >  C3  ?2  <?3 

^  1 II  ^2  — >  ^3  H<?2  ^  1 11^2  — >  « l  It £? 3 

(ky.e\)W(.C2:e2)  ->  (Xy.e\[ci:yly])We2 

However,  this  strategy  allows  an  infinite  branch  (for  example  a  producer)  to  lead  to  the  divergence 
of  a  parallel  expression.  In  fact,  these  rules  define  erratic  parallelism,  in  the  sense  of  an  erratic  non- 
deterministic  choice  as  defined  in  [25, 13].  To  define  an  angelic  parallelism,  we  need  a  mechanism 
that  will  ensure  that  convergent  reductions  are  chosen  if  there  exists  at  least  one. 

As  HUGHES  and  MORAN  in  [13]  about  the  nondeterministic  choice  operator,  we  do  this  by  assi¬ 
gning  to  each  branch  a  finite  amount  of  evaluation  resources,  allocated  by  a  fair  scheduler.  The  ex¬ 
pression  <?imlln(?2  means  that  the  left  branch  has  m  reductions  allocated  to  it,  while  the  right  branch 
has  n.  A  branch  may  reduce  only  if  it  has  resources  remaining.  When  both  branches  have  used  their 
allocation,  the  scheduler  allocates  non-zero  positive  resources  to  both  with  the  rule  A//II.  When  only 
one  branch  has  used  its  allocation  and  when  the  other  does  not  contain  redex,  the  scheduler  allocates 
positive  resources  to  the  first  with  the  rule  AllC  or  AllP.  For  example,  it  is  the  case  if  a  producer  has 
used  its  allocation  and  cannot  communicate  with  a  consumer  that  still  have  resources  but  cannot  com¬ 
pute.  Parallel  expressions  e\Wei  are  represented  in  the  operational  semantics  by  ei°\\°e2. 

The  rules  that  express  this  scheduling  are  given  in  def.  4.1.  To  ensure  that  each  branch  gets  non¬ 
zero  positive  reductions  in  each  allocation  phase,  the  rules  prevent  an  infinite  branch  from  causing  the 
divergence  of  the  whole  parallel  expression  unless  this  one  be  undefined  in  the  lazy  semantics. 

We  claim  our  semantics  is  fair  in  the  intuitive  following  sense  :  it  is  impossible  to  choose  infini¬ 
tely  many  times  a  branch  if  the  other  is  reducible.  We  prove  the  two  following  properties  : 

•  soundness  :  for  all  reduction  according  to  'parallel-call' ,  there  exists  a  'cal l- by- name'  reduction. 
•fairness  :  for  all  reduction  according  to  'call-by-name'  and  'call-by-slice-of -value'  evaluation, 

any  assignment  for  m  and  n  leads  to  a  'parallel-call'  reduction. 

5.  Conclusions 

We  have  presented  a  small  applicative  data-flow  language  supplied  with  a  parallel  annotation  which 
corresponds  to  a  fair  weak  non-determinism.  These  are  concepts  for  a  high  level  programming  model 
for  MIMD  multicomputers.  The  proposed  implementation,  based  on  a  scheduler  of  computing  re- 
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sources,  reflects  intuitive  parallel  and  asynchronous  evaluation  by  a  network  of  communicating  inter¬ 
preters.  An  evaluator  may  be  associated  to  every  branches  of  parallel  expressions.  Each  of  them  re¬ 
duces  one  branch  and  communicates  its  resulting  stream  to  the  interpreters  that  use  it.  Such  an 
implementation  induces  three  main  advantages  for  efficiency  :  first  it  does  not  have  to  detect  parallel 
tasks  since  they  are  explicit,  second  the  size  of  parallelism  grain  is  sufficient  if  users  choose  it 
correctly,  and  last,  since  interpreters  do  not  share  any  subexpressions,  implementations  may  satisfy 
the  property  of  locality.  Therefore  our  proposals  can  be  easily  implemented  on  MIMD  architectures 
with  distributed  memory.  Notice  that  without  the  parallel  annotation,  this  is  an  usual  data-flow 
programming  model  independent  of  some  execution  model  as  it  is  shown  in  section  3.  Moreover,  this 
model  own  important  properties  of  functional  paradigm  such  as  unfolding  and  referential 
transparency  in  the  sense  given  in  [24], 
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The  paper  describes  an  ANSI  C  language  superset  for  vector  and  superscalar 
computers  and  its  retargetable  compiler  prototypes.  The  superset,  named  C[], 
allows  one  to  write  portable  efficient  programs  for  SIMD  (vector  and  superscalar) 
computer  architectures.  The  article  discribes  the  motivation  of  our  approach,  the 
vector  superset  of  the  C  language,  and  the  retargetable  compiler  system. 

Key  words:  parallel  programming,  C  language,  vector  computers,  superscalar 
computers. 


1  Introduction 

The  C  language  is  commonly  used  by  professional  programmers  because  it  allows  one  to 
develop  highly  efficient  software  portable  within  the  class  of  UNIX  systems.  C  reflects  all 
main  features  of  UNIX  systems’  architecture,  which  has  an  impact  on  the  program  efficiency 

P]. 

As  computer  architectures  have  changed  it  has  become  necessary  to  reflect  the  changes  in 
the  compiler’s  internal  languages,  by  adding  constructs  to  express  new  computing  facilities, 
such  as  vector  calculations.  But  if  we  want  to  use  these  new  facilities  explicitly  in  programs, 
they  should  also  be  added  to  the  C  language. 

We  created  a  C  language  superset  with  the  same  vector  capabilities  as  vector  computer 
assembly  languages,  by  adding  several  new  notions  to  ANSI  C.  The  resulting  extended  C 
languages,  named  C[],  which  allows  one  to  write  portable  efficient  programs  for  SIMD  (vector 
and  superscalar)  computer  arcliutectures  [2],  Our  motivation  of  the  CQ  language  is  given  in 
sec.  2. 

In  sec.  3  we  give  a  brief  description  of  the  C[]  language  as  it  is  published  in  [2].  In  sec. 
4  two  new  statements  added  to  C[]  after  publishing  (2]  are  discussed.  In  sec.  5  we  discuss 
principles  of  C[]  implementation  for  superscalar  computers  and  especially  for  Intel  i860.  In 
sec.  6  the  retargetable  compiler  prototype  system  is  described. 
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2  Motivation 


As  vector  and  superscalar  architectures  are  an  evolution  of  UNIX  systems  architecture,  the 
language  which  plays  the  same  part  as  C  does  for  UNIX  systems  may  be  developed  as  a 
superset  of  the  C  language. 

There  have  been  many  efforts  to  develop  such  C  supersets  ([3],  [4],  [5],  etc.),  but  the 
supersets  we  know  have  following  disadvantages: 

•  The  conceptual  models  of  these  supersets  are  not  sufficiently  developed  (for  example, 
the  concept  of  vector  value  is  absent). 

•  The  conceptual  models  reflect  some  peculiar  features  of  particular  architectures  having 
no  analogs  in  other  vector  and  superscalar  architectures  (for  example,  the  notion  of 
descriptor  in  Vector  C  language  [3]  is  natural  for  the  Cyber  205  but  not  natural  for 
supercomputers  of  Cray  family  because  all  their  vector  instructions  are  of  register-to- 
register  type;  the  notion  of  parallel  objects  in  the  C*  language  [4]  is  natural  for  the 
Connection  Machine  2  but  not  natural  for  Cray,  Cyber  205,  and  other  shared  memory 
supercomputers  because  it  excludes  explicit  parallel  processing  of  arrays). 

•  The  supersets  do  not  take  into  account  requirements  related  to  implementation  of  the 
compiler  being  portable  and  retargetable  to  particular  architectures  of  considered  class. 

We  considered  the  following  requirements  while  developing  the  superset  of  C  for  vector 
and  superscalar  computers: 

•  The  superset  must  adequately  reflect  all  common  features  of  the  relevant  architectures. 

•  The  conceptual  model  of  the  superset  must  provide  simple  and  efficient  imlementation 
for  all  computers  of  the  class. 

•  The  superset  must  be  suitable  for  implementation  of  the  portable  and  retargetable 
compilers. 


3  Brief  description  of  the  C[]  language 

The  C[]  language  is  a  strict  superset  of  ANSI  C  [6].  The  following  a  brief  description  of  its 
main  features  as  it  was  described  in  [2]. 

The  basic  new  notion  of  the  C[]  language  is  a  notion  of  ’vector  value’  (or  simply  ’vector’). 
A  vector  is  defined  as  an  ordered  sequence  of  values  of  any  type  (the  elements  of  the  vector). 
The  types  of  all  the  elements  of  a  vector  must  be  the  same.  In  contrast  to  arrays,  a  vector 
is  not  an  object,  it  is  a  new  sort  of  value. 

An  array  is  a  container  of  vector  values.  The  unary  postfix  []  operator  is  applied  to  a 
operand  of  array  type  and  provides  an  access  to  the  vector,  being  the  value  of  the  array 
object.  Formally  the  []  operator  cancels  the  conversion  of  the  operand  to  a  pointer. 
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The  notion  of  array  in  the  C[]  language  is  extended  by  adding  new  attribute,  namely,  the 
step  of  allocation  of  array  members  in  storage  (in  particular,  it  allows  us  to  introduce  the 
notion  of  subarray  sensible  enough).  Correspondingly,  the  notion  of  pointer  is  extended  as 
well  as  address  arithmetic.  Namely,  a  pointer  has  new  attribute  step,  and  address  arithmetic 
takes  into  account  this  new  attribute. 

A  formal  parameter  of  a  function  may  have  an  array  type.  The  corresponding  argument  is 
an  expression  of  the  same  vector  type  that  is  defined  by  the  formal  parameter.  The  function 
value  also  may  have  vector  type. 

The  notion  of  vector  causes  the  notion  of  lvector.  Just  as  an  lvalue  is  an  expression 
designating  some  object,  an  lvector  is  a  vector  expression  designating  a  set  of  objects. 

The  operand  of  unary  +,  +,  -,  “,  ?,  ’/„  fl  ,  !  operators  and  scalar  cast  operators  may  have 
a  vector  type.  One  or  both  operands  of  binary  +,  /,  */„  ?<,  ?>,  +,  -,  «,  »,  <,  >,  <=,  >=, 
==,!=,  ft,  *,  |  ,  ftft,  1 1  operators  may  have  vector  type.  An  assignment  operator  may 
have  as  its  left  operand  an  lvector.  In  that  case  its  right  operand  may  have  vector  type.  In 
any  case  the  type  of  its  right  operand  converts  to  the  type  of  the  left  operand’s  value.  The 
conditional  operator  may  also  have  vector  operands. 

The  linear  (or  reduce)  operators  are  introduced.  The  unary  linear  [*]  ,  [/]  ,  ['/,] ,  [?<] , 
[?>],  [+3,  [-],  [«],  [»],  W,  ["],  [I]  operators  correspond  to  binary  *,  /,  '/„  ?<,  ?>, 
+,  -,  «,  »,  ft,  “,  |  operators.  These  operators  are  applicable  only  to  vector  operands. 

The  set  of  CQ  operators  together  with  facilities  of  packing  integer  vectors  into  bit- fields 
provide  a  general  set  of  vector  manipulations  in  vector  computers. 

4  New  constructs  of  C[] 

In  this  section  we  discuss  two  new  statements  —  par  and  pipe,  —  added  to  C[]  after 
publishing  of  [2]  to  describe  parallel  and  pipelined  calculations. 

The  par  statement  is  another  form  of  compound  statement:  a  list  of  statements  is  en¬ 
closed  in  braces  {  and  }  preceded  by  the  keyword  par.  It  means  that  all  these  statements 
may  be  executed  in  arbitrary  order,  in  particular,  in  parallel.  Each  result  of  the  execution 
is  considered  be  correct  even  if  it  depends  on  the  order  the  statements  are  executed. 

The  par  statement  allowes  the  programmer  to  express  data  dependencies  of  his  program 
in  terms  of  the  source  language.  If  the  programmer  is  sure  that  there  are  no  data  depen¬ 
dencies  between  some  statements,  lie  may  include  them  in  par  statement.  In  general  it  will 
lead  to  more  profound  program  optimization. 

The  pipe  statement  is  a  special  loop  statement,  which  allowes  to  express  ’’skewed”  loops. 
The  idea  of  pipe  is  borrowed  from  [7].  It  has  the  form 

pipe  (<expression>opt;<expression>0pt;<expression>opt)  <statement> 

The  expression  >s  have  the  same  semantics  as  those  in  for  statement.  If  body  of  pipe 
is  a  compound  statement,  it  may  contain  a  special  label  p+:.  It  means  that  the  part  of 
the  current  iteration  beginning  with  the  statement  marked  by  this  label  may  be  executed  in 
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parallel  with  the  next  iteration  of  the  loop.  If  the  label  p+:  is  omitted  it  is  implied  that  it 
marks  the  first  statement  and  therefore  all  iterations  of  the  loop  can  be  executed  in  parallel. 
It  is  supposed  that  if  the  compound  statement,  being  a  pipe  body,  contains  definitions  of 
automatic  variables,  these  variables  are  different  for  each  iteration,  that  is  if  n  iterations  run 
in  parallel,  there  are  n  different  instances  for  each  such  variable. 


5  C[]  implementation  for  superscalars 

It  is  obvious  that  C[]  is  suitable  for  vector  pipelined  computers  But  C[]  is  also  suitable  for 
superscalar  computers  because  the  vector  expressions  and  constructs  par  and  p+ : ,  presented 
in  sec.  4,  allow  to  point  parts  of  the  program  which  can  efficiently  use  their  parallel  facilities 
(pipelines). 

It  may  be  pointed  out  dicussing  the  mapping  if  C[]  to  Intel  i860  microprocessor. 

All  scalar  operators  of  C[]  are  translated  to  corresponding  scalar  operations  of  the  i860 
processor. 

The  vector  operators  of  C[]  can  be  mapped  on  pipelined  i860  operations.  For  example, 
vector  expresion 

c[]  =  a  []  +  b[]  may  be  mapped  in  the  following  sequence  of  instructions: 


//«***** ********************** ** **♦*********************,**,**,**,,,,****,*,* 


// 

c[]  =a[]  +b  [] 

// 

input : 

rl6  -  address  of  vector  a[] 

// 

rl7  -  address  of  vector  b[] 

// 

r20  -  vector  size 

// 

output : 

rl5  -  address  of  vector  c[] 

//************** 

fld.q 

r0(rl6) ,f8 

//Load  first  4  elements  of  A[] 

fld.q 

r0(r!7) ,f  12 

//Load  first  4  elements  of  8[] 

mov 

-4,rl4 

//rl4  is  used  to  decrement  counter 

adds 

rl4,r20 ,r20 

//dectement  counter 

.dual 

//Enter  dual  mode 

bla 

rl4,r20,L0 

//Set  LCC  flag 

adds 

-16 , rl5 ,rl5 

//prepare  C  address 

L0:  : 

pf  add 

f8,f 12,f 0 

//Put  first  elements  in  pipe 

fld.q 

16(rl6)++,f 20 

//Load  next  4  elements  of  A[] 

pfadd 

f 9 ,f 13  ,f  0 

//Put  next  elements  in  pipe 

fld.q 

16(rl7)++,f24 

//Load  next  4  elements  of  B[] 

pfadd 

f 10,f 14 ,f0 

//Put  next  elements  in  pipe 

bla 

rl4,r20 ,L2 

//Check  if  there  are  more  elements 
//and  set  LCC 

pfadd 

nop 

fll.fl5.fl6 

//Put  next  elements  in  pipe 

.enddual 

//Exit  dual  mode 

pfadd 

fO.fO.f 17 

//Get  result  from  pipe 
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nop 

//Still  in  dual  mode 

pf  add 

fO.fO.f 18 

//Get  result  from  pipe 

nop 

//Still  in  dual  mode 

pf  add 

fO.fO.f 19 

//Get  result  from  pipe 

br 

END 

//Goto  END 

fst.q 

rl6,16(rlS) 

//Store  results 

pfadd 

f8,f 12,f29 

//Put  next  elements  in  pipe 

fld.q 

16(rl6)++,f20 

//Load  next  4  elements  of  A[] 

pfadd 

f 9 ,f 13 ,f 30 

//Put  next  elements  in  pipe 

fld.q 

16(rl7)++,f24 

//Load  next  4  elements  of  B[] 

pfadd 

f 10,fl4,f31 

//Put  next  elements  in  pipe 

bla 

rl4,r20 ,L2 

//Check  if  there  are  more  elements 

//and  set  LCC 

pfadd 

fli,flS,fl6 

//Put  next  elements  in  pipe 

fst.q 

r28,16(rlB)++ 

//Store  results 

.  enddual 

//Exit  dual  mode 

pfadd 

fO.fO.f 18 

//Get  result  from  pipe 

nop 

//Still  in  dual  mode 

pfadd 

fO,fO,f 19 

//Get  result  from  pipe 

br 

END 

//Goto  END 

fst.q 

rl6, 16(rl5) 

//Store  results 

pfadd 

f20,f24,f 17 

//Put  next  elements  in  pipe 

fld.q 

16(rl6)++,f8 

//Load  next  4  elements  of  A[] 

pfadd 

f21,f25,f 18 

//Put  next  elements  in  pipe 

fld.q 

16(rl7)++,f 12 

//Load  next  4  elements  of  BQ 

pfadd 

f22,f26,f 19 

//Put  next  elements  in  pipe 

bla 

rl4,r20,Ll 

//Check  if  there  are  more  elements 

//and  set  LCC 

pfadd 

f23,f27,f28 

//Put  next  elements  in  pipe 

fst.q 

rl6,16(riS)++ 

//Store  results 

. enddual 

//Exit  dual  mode 

pfadd 

f0,f0,f29 

//Get  result  from  pipe 

nop 

//Still  in  dual  mode 

pfadd 

f0,f0,f30 

//Get  result  from  pipe 

nop 

//Still  in  dual  mode 

pfadd 

f0.f0.f31 

//Get  result  from  pipe 

fst.q 

r28 , 16(rl5) 

//Store  results 

nop 

//*♦#************************************************************************ 

Tlie  expression: 

cD  «  k  *  a[]  +  b[] 

where  k  is  a  scalar  variable,  may  be  treated  in  similar  way;  this  example  allowes  to  achieve 
pipeline  chaining. 
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The  linear  (or  reduce)  operators  can  be  mapped  to  sequence  of  instructions  containing 
pipelined  operations.  For  example,  the  expression 

b  =  [+]  a[] 

may  be  mapped  to  the  following  sequence  of  instructions: 

//  s  =  [+]  a[] 

//  input:  rl6  -  fta[] 

//  rl7  -  size  of  the  vector  a[]  (must  be  >5) 

//  output:  fl6  -  a 

//*♦***** ************************************ ***************************,,,*** 

// 


fld.d 

r0(rl6) , 

f  20 

//Load  first  2  elements 

mov 

-2, 

r21 

//Loop  decrement  for  bla 

.dual 

//Enter  dual  mode 

pfadd.as 

fo, 

fO, 

fO 

//Clear  adder  pipe  (1) 

adds 

-6, 

rl7. 

rl7 

//Decrement  size  by  6 

pf add. ss 

fo, 

fo. 

fO 

//Clear  adder  pipe  (2) 

bla 

r21, 

rl7, 

LI 

//Initialize  LCC 

pf add . ss 

to, 

fo. 

fO 

//Clear  adder  pipe  (3) 

fld.d 

8(rl6)++ 

,  f  22 

//Ld  3th  A  4th  elements 

//**************************************** ******** 

*************************** 

LI:  : 

pf add. ss 

f  20 , 

f30 , 

f  30 

//Add  f 20  to  pipe 

bla 

r21 , 

rl7 , 

L2 

//If  more  go  to  L2  after 

pf  add , s  s 

f21 , 

f  31 , 

f  31 

//adding  f2i  to  pipe  and 

fld.d 

8(rl6)++ 

,  f  20 

//loading  next  f20:f21 

//  If  we 

reach  this  point,  at  least 

one  element  remains 

//  to  be 

loaded.  rl7  : 

is  either  -4  or  -3. 

//  f 20 ,  : 

f 21 ,  f 22 ,  and 

f23  still  contain  vector  elements. 

//  Add  f 20  and  f22  to 

the  pipeline, 

too 

pf add. ss 

f20, 

f  30, 

f30 

br 

sunup 

//Exit  loop  after  adding 

pf  add . s  s 

f  21 , 

f  31 , 

f  31 

//f21  to  pipe 

nop 

L2:  : 

pfadd. ss 

f22, 

f  30, 

f  30 

//Add  f22  to  pipe 

bla 

r21 , 

rl7 , 

LI 

//If  more  go  to  LI  after 

pf add. bs 

f  23 , 

f  31 , 

f3i 

//adding  f23  to  pipe  and 

fld.d 

8(rl6)++, 

f  22 

//loading  next  f22:f23 

//  If  we 

reach  this  point,  at  least 

one  element  remains 

//  to  be 

loaded.  rl7  is  either  -4  or 

-3. 

//  f 20,  f 21 ,  f22,  and 

f23  still  contain  vector  elements. 

//  Add  f 20  and  f22  to 

the  pipeline, 

too 

pf  add . s  s 

f20, 

f30. 

f  30 
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nop 

pf  add . s  s 

f21 , 

*31, 

f31 

nop 

sumup : : . enddual 

//Exit  dual  mode 

pfadd.ss 

f22, 

f  30, 

f  30 

//Still  in  dual  mode 

mov 

-4, 

r21 

pfadd.ss 

f23, 

f31, 

f31 

//Last  dual  mode  pair 

bte 

r21. 

rl7. 

done 

//If  there  is  one  more 

fld.l 

8(rl6)++, 

f  20 

//element ,  load  it  and 

pfadd.ss 

f20. 

f  30, 

f  30 

//add  to  pipeline 

//  Intermediate  results 

are  still  in 

the 

adder  pipeline . 

//  Let  A1:A2 

:A3  represent  the  current  pipeline  contents 

done::  pfadd.ss 

fo, 

fO, 

f30 

//  0 :A1 : A2  f30=A3 

pfadd.ss 

f30 , 

f  31 , 

f  31 

//  A2+A3 : 0 : A1  f31=A2 

pfadd.ss 

fO, 

fo. 

f30 

//  0 : A2+A3 : 0  f30=Al 

pf add . ss 

fo, 

fo. 

fO 

//  0:0:A2+A3 

pfadd.ss 

-fo, 

f0, 

f31 

//  0:0:0  f 31=A2+A3 

pfadd. ss 

f30 , 

f  31 , 

f  16 

//  f 16=Ai+A2+A3 

//*************************************************************************** 


But  CQ  program  may  contain  portions  of  sequential  code,  and  this  code  should  also  be 
optimized,  especially  the  loops,  par  and  pipe  statements  allow  compiler  to  reduce  delays 
of  the  instruction  pipeline  of  superscalar  processor  and  therefore  to  optimize  scalar  code 
portions. 

In  the  case  of  loops  par  statement  provides  the  information  necessary  for  loop  body 
optimization,  pipe  statement  provides  the  information  for  mutual  optimization  of  loop 
iterations. 


6  The  compiler  prototype  system 

The  portable  and  retargetable  compiler  prototype  system  was  implemented  on  Sun  SPARC 
Workstation  in  UNIX.  To  implement  the  compiler  prototype  system  the  Karlsruhe  toolbox 
for  compiler  construction  [8]  was  used. 

The  compiler  consists  of  four  stages.  The  first  stage  analyses  the  source  program  file  and 
builds  its  internal  representation  (the  abstract  syntax  tree). 

The  second  stage  translates  the  internal  representation  into  an  intermediate  language 
being  an  extension  of  the  RTL  language  used  in  GCC  [1]. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  intermediate  program  is  tuned  to  the  target  computer. 

The  fourth  stage  is  a  retargetable  code  generator.  Currently,  it  generates  code  for  the 
Russian  Cray-like  supercomputer  [9]  and  for  the  Intel  i860  [10]. 
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Summary. 


This  paper  discusses  some  problems  of  dataflow  programming.  The  aim  of  this 
paper  is  to  identify  the  concepts  of  dataflow  program  design,  debug  and  analysis 
and  the  dataflow  program  execution  environment  and  performance  specification. 

The  article  includes  some  qualities  of  the  dataflow  Assembly  language,  discusses 
the  way  of  the  dataflow  program  debug,  suggests  the  dataflow  program  execution 
environment  and  the  dataflow  program  performance  specifications.  The  basis 
dataflow  machine  is  based  on  the  tagged  token  model  of  dataflow  computation. 

Key  Words:  Dataflow,  Assembler,  debugger,  interpreter,  execution,  performance. 

Introduction. 

Parallel  computation  is  a  rapidly  expanding  area  of  computer  science.  Previous 
attempts  at  multiprocessor  systems  have  many  problems  with  partitioning  a  single 
program  among  multiple  processors  and  all  partitioning  effort  is  pushed  onto  the 
programmer.  In  addition,  experience  has  shown  that  such  systems  have  inefficient 
processor  utilization  and  the  hand  partitioning  process  is  very  error  prone.  In 
order  to  overcome  these  fundamental  difficulties,  it  was  necessary  to  develop  some 
fundamental  new  approaches  to  program  representation.  The  basic  idea  of  dataflow 
machine  was  offered  by  J.  B.  Dennis  [1]. 

The  main  idea  of  dataflow  was  borrowed  from  optimizing  compilers  which 
represent  programs  as  directed  graphs.  The  dataflow  machine  executes  the 
directed  graph  representation  program.  In  dataflow  computer  the  control  of 
parallelism  is  out  of  the  hands  of  the  programmer. 

In  dataflow  computers  program  parallelism  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  directed 
graphs  in  which  nodes  describe  operations  and  arcs  describe  paths  along  which 
data  is  routed  from  operation  to  operation. 

The  study  of  dataflow  computation  commenced  at  Stanford  University  [2]  and  MIT 
[3]  around  1970,  pioneer  projects  at  the  University  of  Utah  [4],  Texas 
Instruments  [5]  and  CERT-ONERA  Toulouse  [6]  in  1977,  1978  and  1979, 
respectively.  Since  1980,  active  dataflow  research  has  been  concentrated  at  MIT, 
University  of  Manchester  [7]  Electro-Technical  Laboratory  [8]  and  the  Nippon 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  company  [9]. 

A  dataflow  machine  exploits  the  parallelism  inherent  in  problems,  and  executes  i« 
in  a  highly  concurrent  manner,  but  many  problems  remain  to  be  solved  before  a 
dataflow  machine  can  be  of  practical  use  in  a  real  environment  and  before  a 
dataflow  machine  can  be  of  practical  use  for  programmers.  There  are  some 
problems  of  dataflow  program  design,  checkout  and  development.  There  is  need 
for  a  language  that  can  be  translated  into  dataflow  machine  code. 

Some  research  of  dataflow  computer  has  been  commenced  at  Scientific  Computer 
Center  of  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1988  as  a  part  of  the  Optical  super- 
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computer  Project  of  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  article  discusses  the 
dataflow  Assembly  language  programming  system,  consisting  of  Assembler, 
debugger,  interpreter  and  program  analyzer.  This  system  was  designed  in 
Scientific  Computer  Center  (SCO)  of  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences  and  is  the  part 
of  the  Optical  super-computer  Project  of  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences  [10]. 

1.  Dataflow  computing  models. 

Dataflow  systems  implement  the  abstract  graphical  model  of  computation. 
Individual  systems  differ  mainly  in  their  approach  as  to  how  the  computing  should 
proceed.  There  are  some  basic  dataflow  computing  models  [11].  The  main  dataflow 
computing  models  are:  static,  recursive  dynamic,  tagged  token  dynamic,  lazy- 
eager. 

Static  dataflow  computing  was  proposed  by  Dennis  for  ultrahigh  speed  computing 
machines  [1].  This  computing  model  consists  of  operators,  data  and  control  arcs, 
and  data  and  control  tokens.  There  are  allowed  several  tokens  per  link  but  there  is 
a  restriction  of  one  token  per  time.  An  actor  fires  when  there  are  no  tokens  on 
any  of  actor’s  output  arcs.  Concurrent  reentrance  is  inhibited. 

In  dynamic  dataflow  computing  [4],  several  instances  of  a  node  can  be  fired  at  a 
time  and  these  nodes  can  bo  created  at  run  time.  Concurrent  reentrance  is 
permitted  by  code  copying.  In  code  copying,  a  new  instance  of  a  subgraph  is 
created.  This  model  enables  recursive  computations  in  the  dataflow  computing 
environment. 

The  tagget  token  dynamic  computing  model  [7],  proposed  separately  by  Arvind 
and  Gurd-Watson.  A  tag  assigned  to  each  token  distinguishes  its  identity. 
Identically  tagged  tokens  enable  the  execution  of  an  operation.  Tagging  allows 
many  data  values  per  link  at  one  time.  Several  instances  of  a  node  are  fired  at  one 
time.  Recursion  and  iteration  are  represented  directly.  Successive  cycles  of  an 
iteration  are  allowed.  The  tagget  token  dynamic  computing  model  is  most  efficient 
in  exploiting  the  parallelism. 

The  eager-lazy  dataflow  computing  model  [9]  was  proposed  by  Amamiya.  In  eager 
evaluation,  all  possible  computations  are  executed  in  parallel  without  optimizing. 
Conditional  computations  are  executed  parallel  to  the  branches.  CAR  and  CDR 
parts  are  evaluated  in  parallel  to  the  CONS.  CONS(x,y)  is  implemented  using  the 
getcell,  writecar  and  writecdr  operations.  This  is  the  lenient  cons  mechanism.  In 
lazy  evaluation,  selected  computations  are  executed  to  optimize  the  computation. 
The  selected  branch  is  executed  after  the  execution  of  the  conditional 
computation.  In  the  lazy  cons  mechanism,  the  car  or  edr  part  is  evaluated  only 
when  its  value  is  demanded.  This  mode!  may  be  efficient  for  artificial  intelligence 
applications.  6 

2.  Fundamental  decisions. 


The  SCC  Dataflow  Machine  is  based  on  the  tagged  token  model  of  dataflow 
computation.  A  machine-level  program  is  a  directed  graph  in  which  nodes 
represent  machine  instructions  and  arcs  represent  paths  along  which  data  travel 
from  instruction  to  instruction  at  run-time.  Carriers  for  data  values  are  tokens, 
they  are  fired  into  the  graph  and  each  instruction  determines  individually  whether 
to . execute  on  the  basis  of  the  availability  of  its  required  input  data.  Since 
this  decision  is  made  locally  at  each  instruction,  the  overall  pattern  of  execution  is 
entirely  asynchronous. 
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Each  token  is  divided  into  two  fields,  such  as  tag  and  data.  Tag  is  divided  into 
four  fields,  such  as  index,  iteration,  ganaration  and  address.  The  ganaration  is 
used  to  distinguish  concurrent  function  calls.  The  iteration  is  used  to  distinguish 
successive  cycles  of  loops.  The  index  is  used  to  distinguish  different  array 
elements.  The  address  is  used  to  distinguish  tokens  to  different  instructions.  Data 
field  is  divided  into  two  fields,  such  as  type  and  value.  There  are  some 
restrictions.  Each,  instruction  has  one  or  two  input  operands  and  at  most  two 
output  arcs. 

The  instruction  may  be  executed  if  all  the  input  tokens  have  arrived.  So  there 
exist  a  token  memory  were  arrives  input  tokens  for  two  operands  instructions.  As 
each  token  arrives  there,  it  is  compared  with  resident  tokens  to  see  whether  its 
partner  token  is  already  available  and,  if  so,  the  relevant  token  is  extracted  from 
the  token  memory  and  sent  off  for  further  processing.  Otherwise  the  incoming 
token  is  added  to  the  set  of  the  resident  tokens. 

Most  of  our  research  deal  with  design  and  analysis  of  dataflow  programs  and 
computations.  So  we  design  some  program  development  system  for  design,  debug, 
interpretation  and  analysis  of  dataflow  programs. 

3.  The  Assembly  language. 


The  programming  language  is  very  important  for  program  representation  and  low- 
level  programming  language  is  very  important  for  efficient  mapping  the  program 
onto  the  computing  environment.  Firstly,  we  design  the  Assembly  language,  which 
allow  to  describe  dataflow  computing  efficiently. 

The  Assembly  language  program  is  the  set  of  instructions.  Each  instruction  can 
have  one  or  two  input  operand  and  one  or  two  result.  The  input  operands  of 
instructions  name  input  tokens,  and  results  of  instructions  name  target  tokens. 
Input  and  target  tokens  are  named.  If  the  input  token  name  of  one  instruction 
coincides  with  the  target  token  name  of  other  instruction,  it  means,  that  during 
execution  of  the  program  the  input  operand  of  the  first  instruction  is  the  result  of 
second  instruction. 

Several  instructions  in  one  program  can  have  as  input  operands  equally  named 
tokens.  It  will  mean,  that  all  these  instructions  use  as  the  input  operand  and  the 
result  of  the  same  instruction.  In  turn,  several  instructions  in  one  program  may 
have  as  results  equally  named  tokens.  It  will  mean,  that  the  results  of  all  these 
instructions  shall  be  transmitted  as  operands  to  the  same  instruction. 

The  program  may  have  the  instruction,  which  input  token  and  result  have  one 
name.  It  will  mean,  that  the  output  of  this  instruction  is  its  input.  Thus,  the 
Assembly  language  program  describes  oriented  graph,  which  may  contain  the 
cycles  and  loops.  Each  node  of  this  graph  may  have  arbitrary  number  of  input  and 
output  arches.  The  constant  may  be  the  input  operand  of  instruction. 

The  Assembly  language  program  contain  four  types  of  constants:  integer,  real, 
structural  and  address  ones.  The  structural  constant  contain  index,  iteration 
ganaration  and  address  of  the  array  cell.  The  address  constant  contain  the  address 
of  the  instruction  in  the  code  memory. 

The  Assembly  language  program  contain  two  kinds  of  constants:  temporary  and 
permanent.  If  the  temporary  constant  is  the  input  operand  of  any  instruction, 
then  it  may  be  use  once  and  this  instruction  may  have  another  input  tokens 
instead  this  constant.  If  the  permanent  constant  is  the  input  operand  of  any 
instruction,  then  it  may  be  use  multiple  and  this  instruction  have  no  another  input 
tokens  instead  this  constant. 
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The  Assembly  language  program  liave  several  input  operands.  The  input  operand 
of  dataflow  program  is  the  input  token  of  it’s  instruction,  which  is  not  the  target 
token  of  some  another  dataflow  program  instruction.  The  input  operands  of 
dataflow  program  may  be  defined  before  it’s  evaluation. 

The  result  of  Assembler  is  the  machine-level  dataflow  program.  The  machine-level 
program  consists  of  two  files:  codefile  and  datafile.  Codefile  contain  program  code 
and  permanent  constants  and  datafile  contain  the  set  of  program  temporary 
constants.  There  are  a  few  kinds  of  dataflow  program  evaluations. 

The  primary  dataflow  program  evaluation  is  the  program  evaluation  without  it’s 
input  operands.  The  result  of  the  primary  dataflow  program  evaluation  is  the 
machine-level  dataflow  program.  The  primary  dataflow  program  evaluation 
calculates  dataflow  program  constant  expressions.  The  dataflow  constant 
expression  is  the  dataflow  program  subgraph  without  input  arcs  from  another 
nodes  except  subgraph  nodes. 

The  partial  dataflow  program  evaluation  is  the  program  evaluation  without 
entirely  program  input  operands  define  [12].  The  result  of  the  partial  dataflow 
program  evaluation  is  the  dataflow  program.  The  partial  dataflow  program 
evaluation  calculates  only  a  few  dataflow  program  operators. 

The  entirely  dataflow  program  evaluation  is  the  program  evaluation  with  entirely 
program  input  operands  define.  The  result  of  the  entirely  dataflow  program 
evaluation  is  the  set  of  dataflow  program  output  data. 

So,  the  dataflow  program  may  be  executed  step  by  step  by  input  operands  arrive. 
As  the  result  we  have  the  sequence  of  partial  dataflow  program  evaluations.  The 
full  set  of  program  evaluations  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  partial  program  evaluations. 
The  step  by  step  dataflow  program  evaluation  is  the  foundation  for  dataflow 
programs  generation. 

The  Assembly  language  contain  a  few  kinds  of  operators:  main  and  additional.  The 
main  Assembly  language  operator  is  equal  to  some  machine-level  instruction.  The 
additional  Assembly  language  operator  defines  some  additional  actions.  For 
example,  the  additional  operator  may  define  the  temporary  constant,  or  internal 
and  external  input  and  output  operands. 

So,  the  dataflow  program  may  be  integrated  from  several  number  of  dataflow 
programs.  Each  of  this  programs  will  bn  translated  and  primary  evaluated 
independently. 

The  example  of  the  Assembly  language  program  is: 


x2,y2 

=  YM  (X,X) 

x4 

-  YM  (y2,x2) 

x3 

=  YM  (y 2 , x ) 

5x 

=  YM  (x.ueji  5) 

x2x4 

-  CJI  (x2,x4) 

x35x 

=  CJI  (x3,5x) 

Y 

=  CJI  (x2x4,x35x) 
=  I7BM  (Y,nc.n  0) 

This  dataflow  program  has  one  input  operand  X  and  computes  the  expression: 
Y=X4+X3+X2+5*X 

The  next  example  of  the  Assembly  language  program  is: 

mem:  0  0  0  0  1  1  0  1  0 
mem:  000021000 
c  =  P3M  (X,N) 
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a, z  =  YM  (c ,z) 

b, y  =  CJI  (a,b) 

-  nBM  (Y.HCJI  0) 

This  dataflow  program  lias  two  input  operands  X  and  N  and  computes  expressions. 

Y=X 

Y=X+X2 

Y=X+X2+X3 


Y=X+X2+X3+...+Xn 

Operator  MEM  defines  the  temporary  constant.  Operators  YM  and  CJI  define 
multiplication  and  addition  instructions.  Operator  P3M  defines  token  s  multiply 
and  operator  nBM  defines  token’s  output. 

The  next  example  is. 

It  is  necessary  to  compute: 

Xj=Ai*X,.1+Di  for  i-1 . n. 

We  use  for  calculation  the  following  method: 

X.(0)=D.  Xj  =  0  if  j<l  and  j>n 

X1(p)=Ai(P'11*Xi.2**(I,.|/p  l)+X i'p-1 »  p-1 , 2, . . .log2n 

Ai(pi=Ai(pi)*Ai.2**(p.1)‘t>-i) 

The  dataflow  program  have  input  operands  n,  A[],  D[].  This  program  may  be 
executed  step  by  step.  The  partial  stepl  dataflow  program  evaluation  is  the 
dataflow  program  evaluation  with  one  input  operand  n.  The  partial  step2  dataflow 
program  evaluation  is  the  dataflow  program  evaluation  with  input  operand  D[), 
and  the  entirely  dataflow  program  evaluation  is  the  dataflow  program  evaluation 
with  input  operand  A[].  The  execution  times  of  the  primary,  partial  and  entirely 
dataflow  program  evaluations  are  3,  28,  28,  26  respectively,  and  the  number  of 
executed  operands  are  4,  515,  188,  159  respectively. 

So,  we  generated  two  new  dataflow  programs.  First  new  dataflow  program  has  two 
input  operands  A[]  and  D[l.  Second  new  dataflow  program  has  one  input  operand 
A[]. 

4.  The  dataflow  program  interpretation. 


The  interpreter  processes  the  machine-level  program.  The  program  consist  of  two 
files:  codefile  and  datafile.  Codefile  contains  the  program  code  and  permanent 
constants.  Datafile  contains,  temporary  constants.  The  interpreter  loads  the  input 
data  into  the  array  for  token  memory  and  the  program  code  into  the  array  for 
code  memory. 

The  interpreter  has  some  parameters  such  as:  number  of  processors,  code  memory 
capacity,  token  memory  capacity  and  the  interpretive  mode  and  uses  them  for 
interpreter  control. 

We  have  a  step  by  step  interpretation.  A  step  corresponds  to  the  CPU  cycle.  In 
one  step  the  processor  can  be  occupied  or  free.  Each  instruction  takes  one  or  more 
steps.  The  interpreter  processes  ready  instruction  if  it  has  one  free  processor  for 
it.  The  processor  will  be  occupied  with  this  instruction  the  number  of  steps 
correspond  it.  The  parallelism  of  the  program  of  any  step  of  the  interpretation  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  occupied  processors  in  this  step.  The  program  profile  is  the 
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XY  graph,  where  X  defines  the  step  and  Y  defines  the  program  parallelism  inside 
the  step  of  interpretation.  The  interpreter  instantiates  the  program  profile. 

Each  instruction  produces  one  or  two  output  tokens  and  sends  them  to  the  target 
instructions.  If  the  target  instruction  must  have  two  input  tokens  and  the  second 
token  is  not  ready  the  first  token  will  he  written  into  the  array  for  token  memory. 
The  memory  profile  is  the  XY  graph,  where  X  define  the  step  and  Y  define  the 
necessary  token  ntemory  capacity  inside  the  step  of  interpretation.  The  interpreter 
instantiate  the  memory  profile. 

5.  The  dataflow  program  debugger. 

The  conventional  program  consist  of  the  ordered  program  code  and  data  memory. 
The  result  of  the  consecutive  execution  of  the  program  code  is  the  data  memory 
updating.  So,  the  debugging  of  such  program  include  the  consecutive  analysis  of 
the  data  memory. 

The  dataflow  program  has  no  updating  data  memory.  The  dataflow  program  is  the 
directed  graph  in  which  nodes  represent  machine  instructions  and  arcs  represent 
paths  along  which  data  travel  from  instruction  to  instruction  at  run-time.  The 
execution  of  dataflow  program  is  the  step-by-step  performance  of  arbitrary 
instruction  set. 

So,  the  dataflow  program  debug  includes  the  analysis  of  data  tokens  travelling 
from  instruction  to  instruction  at  run  time.  The  dataflow  program  debugger  must 
allow  to  analyze  all  input  and  output  tokens  of  arbitrary  subgraph  of  dataflow 
program  graph,  determining  by  means  of  its  nodes.  The  dataflow  program 
debugger  must  allow  to  analyze  node  of  the  tokens  creation. 

The  debugger  is  used  for  debugging  dataflow  programs  during  their 
interpretation.  The  debugger  uses  breakpointing.  There  are  several  breakpoint 
types:  addressing,  selecting,  inserting.  The  addressing  breakpoints  are  defined 
with  the  address  of  breakpoint  instruction.  The  selecting  breakpoints  are  defined 
with  the  tag  of  the  token  selecting  from  the  token  memory.  The  inserting 
breakpoints  are  defined  with  the  tag  of  the  token  writing  into  the  token  memory. 

User  may  create  several  different  breakpoints  in  the  program.  The  debugger  will 
stop  the  interpretation  of  the  program  at  each  breakpoint  and  let  the  user  to 
watch  and  modify  breakpoint  data  set  and  make  breakpoint  restart  or  program 
restart.  The  breakpoint  data  set  consist  of  the  input  tokens  and  token  memory 
contents. 

A  user  may  order  to  readout  breakpoint  data  set  into  the  file  or  display.  User  may 
order  to  have  breakpoint  at  eaeli  program  instruction. 

6.  The  dataflow  program  execution  environment  and  performance  specification. 


The  dataflow  computer  has  no  memory,  but  it  has  a  token  memory.  The  token 
memory  capacity  is  the  critical  resource  of  the  dataflow  system.  The  main 
dataflow  program  performance  specification  is  the  execution  time,  but  the 
dataflow  computer  has  a  dynamic  architecture.  It  may  have  a  variable  number  of 
processors  and  token  memory  capacity.  So,  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  functional 
dependence  of  dataflow  program  performance  and  dataflow  program  execution 
environment  from  the  processors  number  and  token  memory  capacity.  It  is 
necessary  to  define  the  dataflow  program  execution  environment  and  the  dataflow 
program  performance  specifications. 
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6.1.  Declarations. 


A  -  The  numerical  algorithm, 

P(A)  -  The  set  of  programs  for  algorithm  A, 
p  -  The  program  from  the  set  P(A), 

T(p)  -  The  execution  time  of  the  program  p, 

PR(t,p)  -  The  program  profile  of  the  program  p, 

M(t,p)  -  The  memory  profile  of  the  program  p, 

Define  the  functional  form. 

|f(x,y)-Cl+(f(x,y)-C) 

G  (f(x,y),C)  =  I  . 

f(x,y)>0  2 

Define  functions. 

PE(APE,p)  =  G(PR(t,p),APE)  -  The  superfluous  of  the  processors  number 
requirement.  The  processors  number  is  equal  to  APE. 

ME(AMEM,p)  ’=  G  (M(t,p),AMEM)  -  The  superfluous  of  the  token  memory 
capacity  requirement.  The  token  memory  capacity  is  equal  to  AMEM. 

6.2.  The  dataflow  program  execution  environment. 

The  expression: 

PE(AMEM,p)  =  0 

is  the  execution  environment  of  the  dataflow  program  p. 

The  expression: 
min  PE  (AMEM,p)  =  0 
P 

is  the  execution  environment  of  the  algorithm  A  dataflow  computation. 

6.3.  The  dataflow  program  performance  specification. 

The  expression: 

(T(pl)  +  PE(APE, p  1  )/APE)  <  (T(p2)  +  PK(APE,p2)/APE) 

is  the  dataflow  program  performance  specification.  The  performance  of  the 
dataflow  program  p2  is  greater  then  the  performance  of  the  dataflow  program  pi. 

The  expression: 

min  (T(p)  +  PE(APE,p)/APE) 

P 

is  the  condition  of  the  most  performance  program  for  algorithm  A. 

The  offered  technique  was  used  for  determining  the  dataflow  program 
performance.  As  a  result  it  was  possible  to  design  more  efficient  machine-level 
dataflow  programs  and  compiler  algorithms. 
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Conclusion. 


Previous  attempts  at  multiprocessor  systems  have  many  problems  with 
partitioning  a  single  program  among  multiple  processors  and  all  partitioning 
effort  is  pushed  onto  the  programmer.  In  addition,  experience  has  shown  that  such 
systems  have  inefficient  processor  utilization  and  the  hand  partitioning  process  is 
very  error  prone.'  In  order  to  overcome  these  fundamental  difficulties,  it  was 
necessary  to  develop  some  fundamental  new  approaches  to  program 
representation. 

The  dataflow  machine  executes  the  directed  graph  representation  program.  In 
dataflow  computer  the  control  of  parallelism  is  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
programmer.  In  dataflow  computers  program  parallelism  is  expressed  in  the  form 
of  directed  graphs  in  which  nodes  describe  operations  and  arcs  describe  paths 
along  which  data  is  routed  from  operation  to  operation. 

This  article  discusses  the  dataflow  Assembly  language  programming  system, 
consisting  of  Assembler,  debugger,  interpreter  and  program  analyzer.  This  system 
was  designed  in  Scientific  Computer  Center  (SCC)  of  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  is  the  part  of  the  Optical  super-computer  Project  of  Russian  Academy  of 
Sciences.  The  SCC  Dataflow  Machine  is  based  on  the  tagged  token  model  of 
dataflow  computation. 

The  programming  language  is  very  important  for  program  representation  and  low- 
level  programming  language  is  very  important  for  efficient  mapping  the  program 
onto  the  computing  environment.  Firstly,  we  design  the  Assembly  language,  which 
allow  to  describe  dataflow  computing  efficiently. 

The  Assembly  language  program  describes  oriented  graph,  which  may  contain  the 
cycles  and  loops.  Each  node  of  this  graph  may  have  arbitrary  number  of  input  and 
output  arches.  The  constant  may  he  the  input  operand  of  instruction.  The  dataflow 
program  may  be  integrated  from  several  number  of  dataflow  programs.  Each  of 
this  programs  will  he  translated  and  primary  evaluated  independently. 

The  dataflow  program  may  he  executed  step  by  step  by  input  operands  arrive.  As 
the  result  we  have  the  sequence  of  partial  dataflow  program  evaluations.  The  full 
set  of  program  evaluations  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  partial  program  evaluations.  The 
step  by  step  dataflow  program  evaluation  is  the  foundation  for  dataflow  programs 
generation. 

The  dataflow  program  debug  includes  the  analysis  of  data  tokens  travelling  from 
instruction  to  instruction  at  run  lime.  The  dataflow  program  debugger  allows  to 
analyze  all  input  and  output  tokens  of  arbitrary  subgraph  of  dataflow  program 
graph,  determining  by  means  of  its  nodes.  Tim  dataflow  program  debugger  allows 
to  analyze  node  of  the  tokens  creation. 

We  suggested  the  dataflow  program  execution  environment  and  the  dataflow 
program  performance  specifications,  using  dataflow  program  profile  and  dataflow 
memory  profile. 

The  system  is  used  for  dataflow  compilers  debugging  and  dataflow  program 
design.  Some  results  of  the  program  analysis  were  in  use  for  computer 
architecture  design. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  is  only  an  initial  attempt  at  dataflow  program 
investigation.  In  particular,  more  work  is  required  to  determine  the  techniques  for 
parallel  algorithm  design,  dataflow  program  optimization,  dataflow  compiler 
design  and  dataflow  program  portability  [13, Id}. 
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SUMMARY 

The  paper  is  devoted  to  problems  of  object-oriented  programming  in  massively 
paraUel  systems.  The  original  language  for  dynamic  architecture  computers  (DAC)  is 
offered.  The  main  principles  of  such  computers  are  described.  The  hierarchy  of  basic 
object  classes  of  the  system  and  some  principles  of  program  executing  in  DAC  are 
considered.  Some  specific  features  of  the  language  are  discussed. 

Keywords:  object-oriented  programming  languages, 
parallel  processing. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

Programming  for  parallel  computers  is  a  sophisticated  problem,  successful  solving  of 
which  has  a  great  influence  upon  efficiency  and  reliability  of  computations.  The  most 
wide-spread  decision  is  including  some  means  for  creating,  synchronizing,  destructing 
parallel  processes  and  for  their  distribution  between  processing  units  into  traditional 
programming  languages  such  as  C,  Pascal,  Fortran  and  others.  This  method  makes  the 
programmer  responsible  for  getting  over  the  main  part  of  difficulties.  The  programmer  must 
carefully  analyze  an  algorithm  for  its  paralleling,  distribute  and  synchronize  parallel 
branches  of  the  program,  think  of  data  transfer  and  of  uniform  charging  processing  units. 
The  result  is  that  the  program  comes  out  too  complicated,  overloaded  with  statements  for 
organizing  parallel  processes,  too  incomprehensible  and,  as  a  rule,  can’t  successfully  use  all 
hardware  resources  of  computer.  Only  few  classes  of  problems  can  be  solved  efficiently  in 
this  way. 

A  new  approach  to  parallel  computations,  developed  and  implemented  in  Computing 
Structures  Laboratory  of  The  Saint  Petersburg  Institute  for  Computer  Science  and 
Automation  of  The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Russia,  gives  a  possibility  for  efficient  and 
convenient  solving  of  this  complicated  problem  by  means  of  a  complex  of  hardware  and 
software  decisions  called  Dynamic  Architecture  Computers  (DAC)  [1].  This  approach  is 
based  on  the  theory  of  dynamic  automata  networks. 
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A  programming  language  for  distributed  computations  in  DAC  was  offered  by  Dr. 
V.A.Torgashev  ten  years  ago  [2].  That  language  was  completely  adequate  to  the  DAC 
principles  and  architecture  but  was  hardly  comprehensible  and  too  complicated  for 
implementation  and  programming.  A  sufficiently  new  approach  to  development  of  such  a 
language  was  offered  later  by  I.V.Tsaryov  [3] .  Works  of  the  latest  period  have  made  some 
revisions  of  lead  to  more  flexible  and  convenient  programming  language  with  full-scale 
object-oriented  properties. 


2.  DYNAMIC  AUTOMATA  NETWORKS 

Dynamic  automata  network  (DAN)  is  a  way  for  representation  of  the  program 
which  doesn’t  use  an  algorithmic  or  functional  approach.  The  program  represented  as  DAN 
includes  a  set  of  objects  and  links  between  them  and  it  may  be  shown  as  a  graph  where 
the  objects  are  nodes  of  the  graph.  The  behaviour  of  any  object  depends  on  its  own 
properties,  its  status  and  status  of  its  environment  (neighbour  objects  linked  to  this  one). 
In  spite  of  resemblance  to  data-flow  model,  this  model  of  computation  is  quite  different 
from  the  last  one  because  DAN  is  not  just  an  operator  network,  but  a  network  in  which 
operators,  data,  resources  and  other  object  of  the  program  are  nodes  of  the  network  with 
equal  rights. 

Objects  may  be  created  automatically  while  performing  the  program  and  any  object 
may  be  deleted  when  its  function  is  accomplished.  So  executing  of  the  program  comes  to 
the  series  of  continuous  automatic  transformations  of  the  configuration  and  the  volume  of 
the  network.  The  end  of  execution  is  fixed  when  the  network  looses  an  ability  for 
changing  (the  number  of  nodes  and  their  status  don’t  change  any  more)  and  the  rest  of  the 
network  (data  structure,  as  a  rule)  is  the  result  of  execution.  The  result  may  be  also 
obtained  as  a  full  disappearance  of  the  program  network  with  some  influence  upon  the 
peripheral  environment  (a  side  effect  of  the  program) . 


3.  DYNAMIC  ARCHITECTURE  COMPUTERS 

Dynamic  Architecture  Computer  is  a  virtual  environment  including  massive  parallel 
multiprocessor  system  and  some  specific  software  supporting  the  DAN  model  of 
computations.  The  principles  of  DAN  can  be  implemented  on  any  parallel  multiprocessor 
system  by  means  of  software  only  but  some  hardware  features  can  promote  more  efficient 
implementation  of  it.  One  of  the  most  important  features  is  availability  of  rather  great 
number  of  communicational  channels  with  high  throughput  between  processing  units 
(modules).  Connections  between  processing  units  are  usually  organized  as  a  recursive 
structure  [4]  in  which  few  processing  units  in  the  cluster  are  connected  with  each  other 
and  the  clusters  of  any  level  are  connected  in  the  same  way.  Another  preference  is  that  the 
processing  unit  contains  two  or  more  processors  specialized  for  executive,  control  and 
communicational  functions.  Any  processing  unit  has  its  own  memory  which  may  be  common 
for  all  processors  of  the  unit  or  partially  distributed  between  processors. 

The  set  of  means  for  organizing  parallel  computations  in  DAC  includes  three  main 
parts  such  as  multiprocessor  hardware,  special  operating  system  which  supports  principles 
of  DAN  and  a  special  programming  language  ’’HP#”  (pronounced  like  ’’yard”)  for  writing 
programs  in  a  principally  new  way. 


4.  TWO  LEVELS  AND  TWO  FORMS  OF  PROGRAMMING 

The  program  in  DAC  must  be  represented  on  two  levels  of  programming.  A  low 
level  contains  a  set  of  programs  or  procedures  written  on  Assembler  language  of  a 
processing  unit  or  on  any  high-level  programming  language  like  C,  Pascal  or  other.  These 
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procedures  are  the  methods  of  objects.  There  are  three  types  of  methods  for  any  object 
such  as  executive,  communication  and  control  procedures.  An  executive  program  realizes  a 
corresponding  computational  function  of  any  node  like  matrix  or  vector  operations,  spectral 
transforms  such  as  FFT  or  any  other  processing  of  arrays  or  structures.  Simple  scalar 
operations  can’t  be  realized  effectively  as  functions  of  nodes  and  must  be  hidden  inside 
more  complicated  procedures.  Communication  methods  are  responsible  for  creating  and 
destroying  objects  (nodes)  and  subnets  and  for  transferring  them  to  another  processing 
units.  Control  methods  of  any  node  perform  the  function  of  interaction  between  nodes  in 
the  network,  changing  and  analyzing  status  of  node.  Most  of  these  methods  are  standard 
for  corresponding  type  of  node  and  are  included  in  the  operating  system. 

A  high  level  of  programming  is  represented  by  the  object-oriented  network 
programming  language  ’’.HP#”  (the  Russian  abbreviation  for  Dynamic  Extendable 
Language).  It  provides  the  declaration  of  nodes,  their  types,  structures  and  functions 
(methods),  forms  the  network  itself,  permits  binding  the  nodes  with  resources  and,  as  a 
result,  defines  the  parallel  execution  of  the  program.  The  current  implementation  of  the 
language  supports  linking  separately  compiled  methods  as  external  routines  but  further 
implementations  will  provide  the  in-line  compiling  of  Assembler  and  C  procedures  and 
functions. 

The  result  of  compiling  is  a  load  module  which  contains  the  description  of  the  initial 
configuration  of  the  program  network,  code  of  methods  for  all  types  of  objects  and 
optionally  the  data  initializing  sections. 

The  HP#  language  exists  in  two  forms:  a  graphic  and  a  text  one.  The  graphic  form 
of  language  is  very  convenient  and  natural  for  representation  of  the  program.  It  can  be 
implemented  as  a  special  graphic  editor  giving  a  possibility  of  drawing  the  program 
network  on  the  screen  of  computer  monitor.  The  text  form  of  language  is  completely 
equivalent  to  the  graphic  form  but  the  nodes  of  a  program  network  and  links  between  them 
are  represented  by  a  set  of  syntactic  constructions  which  are  similar  to  those  ones  of  tradi¬ 
tional  languages  such  as  Pascal  or  Algol-68.  The  main  difference  between  HP#  and 
traditional  languages  consists  in  semantics  of  the  syntactic  constructions. 


5.  HIERARCHY  OF  BASIC  OBJECTS 

There  are  seven  basic  classes  of  objects  such  as  operators ,  data,  references , 
relations ,  resources,  types  and  structures.  This  classification  is  conditional  because  any 
node  can  contain  as  well  data  as  programs  or  procedures  (methods)  as  an  object  in  an  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  programming  languages.  Objects  can  also  change  their  classes  during  exe¬ 
cution,  for  instance,  operator  represented  in  functional  form  changes  its  class  to  the  class 
and  type  of  result  data  when  its  execution  is  completed. 

....  9ne  main  ProPerties  of  objects  being  nodes  of  the  program  network  is  an 

ability  for  changing  the  network  configuration.  It  can  create  new  nodes  and  subnets, 
destroy  them  or  change  links  between  them  and  it  can  do  it  automatically,  without  any 
special  programmer’s  actions. 

Now  let’s  consider  main  features  of  basic  classes  of  nodes. 

Operator  objects  mainly  performs  actions  for  computation  (data  processing). 
Operators  are  also  nodes  which  mostly  change  the  configuration  and  state  of  the  network: 
create  or  destroy  nodes  or  subnets  or  change  links  between  them,  change  the  status  of 
neighbour  nodes.  Operator  nodes  may  perform  computations  in  the  wide  range  of 
complexity  from  simple  scalar  fixed  or  floated  point  arithmetic  operations,  logical  or  string 
functions  to  big  programs  with  complicated  algorithms.  In  extreme  case  the  whole 
sequential  program  may  be  represented  as  one  operator  node.  But  the  level  of  complexity 
of  an  operator  is  very  important  for  effectiveness  of  paralleling  and  executing  the  whole 
program.  Using  too  simple  operators  causes  ineffective  work  of  the  system  because  the 
overhead  expenses  are  very  high  and  using  too  complicated  programs  as  methods  of 
operators  can’t  provide  paralleling  of  the  program  and  its  distribution  between  processing 
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units.  The  optimal  level  of  operators  includes  vector  and  matrix  operations,  data  array 
conversion,  fragments  of  digital  image  or  signal  processing  and  so  on.  Scalar  operations 
may  be  represented  as  separate  nodes,  if  they  runs  rather  seldom  and  has  a  great 
significance  and  influence  on  execution  control  (for  instance,  calculating  bounds  and 
subscripts  of  arrays  or  slices) . 

Data  objects  can  be  represented  as  records  or  multidimensional  arrays  and  their 
structure  may  cause  the  paralleling  of  processing  only  by  means  of  their  structural 
declaration.  Readiness  of  data  objects  or  their  components  is  the  main  factor  which  causes 
activation  or  disactivation  of  objects  linked  to  them  and  so  they  control  process  of 
computation  (like  in  data  flow  model).  Like  operators  data  may  have  different  levels  of 
complexity,  from  scalar  variables  to  multidimensional  arrays  of  structures.  Consideration  of 
complexity  of  operator  nodes  may  be  also  repeated  for  data  nodes  as  well  as  for  other 
nodes.  Multiple  using  of  scalar  data  nodes  decreases  performance  of  the  system.  But  com¬ 
plicated  structures  or  multidimensional  arrays  promote  splitting  the  program  into  many 
fragments  by  generating  nodes  and  subnets  and  distributing  these  computations  between 
processing  units. 

References  provide  an  access  to  components  or  any  combination  of  components  of 
structural  nodes  or  of  data  structures  included  into  one  data  node.  The  most  important  type 
of  references  are  quantifiers  ’all’  or  ’any’  which  causes  the  application  of  any  action  to 
each  component  of  an  object  or  to  any  component  of  an  object  correspondingly  and 
provides  creation  of  new  objects  or  subnets  which  are  being  processed  at  the  same  time 
and  on  different  processing  units,  if  it’s  possible.  References  permit  to  obtain  very 
complicated  data  structures,  slices  or  selections,  the  triangle  matrix  may  by  the  simplest  of 
those.  In  common  case  reference  may  form  arbitrary  selection  from  data  structure  defined 
by  not  regular  subscript  expression  but  by  routine  with  complicated  algorithm. 

Relations  are  the  special  form  of  operators  which  causes  processing  whenever  any 
node  linked  with  the  relation  changes  its  status  or  value.  They  have  almost  the  same 
properties  as  operators  but  the  different  control  methods.  Relations  provide  fast  reaction  of 
the  program  network  to  all  exchanges  in  the  environment.  For  instance,  using  relations  can 
provide  effective  implementation  for  simulating  complicated  systems  such  as  electronic 
circuits  or  for  real-time  control,  measuring  or  investigation  systems. 

Resource  objects  promote  binding  of  an  object  being  processed  with  hardware  units 
(processors,  modules,  clusters,  subsystems,  memory  storage  units  and  others)  and 
distributing  the  parallel  processes  among  units.  The  only  thing  programmer  must  do  is  set¬ 
ting  links  between  any  kind  of  node  or  subnet  of  the  program  to  the  corresponding  re¬ 
source  node,  but  he  haven’t  to  do  it  obligatory.  Another  kind  of  resource  objects  provide 
connection  of  data  or  other  nodes  to  various  peripheral  devices  in  different  ways.  There  is 
no  any  input/output  operators  in  the  language,  so  programmer  must  only  link  his  data 
nodes  with  resource  nodes  needed  and  the  data  will  be  ’’pulled  in”  to  the  processing  unit 
or  ’’pushed  out”  to  the  peripheral  device.  The  desirable  data  converting  and  formatting 
may  be  also  provided  by  methods  of  the  resource  object.  Non-standard  resource  objects 
may  be  developed  and  included  in  the  program  by  the  programmer. 

Types  are  the  special  kind  of  objects  which  provide  differentiation  of  objects  of 
another  classes.  Type  object  is  an  owner  of  methods  library  for  class  and  type  it 
represents.  A  set  of  methods  of  any  type  forms  the  virtual  methods  table  (VMT)  which  is 
an  array  of  pointers  to  methods.  Methods  inherited  from  ancestors  are  also  included  in 
VMT.  All  methods  are  virtual.  Node  of  any  other  class  doesn’t  contain  his  own  copy  of 
methods  library  or  VMT  but  it  has  a  reference  to  the  corresponding  type  object.  It 
provides  some  special  features  of  objects  such  as  full  independence  on  memory  allocation 
of  any  node  and  ability  for  changing  class  and  type  of  the  node  during  execution  of  the 
program. 

Structure  objects.  Any  object  may  be  a  structural  unit  which  contents  a  subnet.  The 
structural  object  can  contain  objects  of  any  class.  If  a  structural  object  contains  uniform  set 
of  objects  (e.g.  data  array  or  structure)  it  must  be  referred  to  as  data  (or  other)  object  with 
structural  contents.  Structure  object  must  contain  objects  of  different  classes.  The  body  of 
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structural  is  always  an  array  of  references  to  objects  contained.  The  whole  program  is  also 
the  structure  object. 

Hierarchy  of  basic  classes  of  objects  is  shown  at  figure  1 . 


structOper  — 

Ifoper  - 

CaseOper  - 

Iteration  - 

Scalar  - 

Array  - 

Record  — - - 

DataStruct  — 

Slice  - 

Selection  - 

Union  - 

Quantifier  — 

StructRel  - 

Find  - 

Equation  - 

StructRes  - 

Unit  - 

Memory  - 

Peripherals  - 

Subnet  - 

Program  - 


Basic  classes 


Typical  classes 
(Example) 


Fig.  1 .  Hierarchy  of  basic  classes  of  objecls 
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AnyObject  is  a  type  object  whose  library  contents  the  very  common  methods  for  all 
objects  we  have  in  users’  programs  and  the  operating  system.  These  methods  supports  basic 
principles  of  behaviour  of  nodes  in  the  network.  The  second  column  contents  basic  classes 
of  objects  listed  above.  All  of  them  inherit  properties  (system  data  structures  and  methods) 
from  AnyObject.  These  classes  are  also  supported  by  the  operating  system.  The  third 
column  contents  an  example  set  of  object  types,  some  of  them  may  be  supported  by  the 
operating  system  or  language  libraries. 


6.  PERFORMING  THE  PROGRAM 

Any  node  has  its  own  status  which  points  the  ability  for  execution  or  processing. 
Execution  of  a  node  depends  on  its  own  status  and  the  status  of  nodes  (arguments,  results 
or  dependents)  linked  with  it.  Carrying  out  the  control  of  nodes  processing  is  completely 
independent  and  asynchronous.  Synchronizing  of  parallel  processes  is  being  accomplished 
by  node  status.  The  special  inspection  subsystem  of  operating  system  looks  after 
correctness  of  transforming  the  program  network  and  prevents  from  errors  like  deadlocks, 
clinches,  cycling  and  infinite  generation  of  nodes.  It  prevents  from  massive  generating  new 
nodes  when  there’s  not  enough  resources  in  the  system.  It  also  duplicates  any  information 
in  different  processing  units  that  provides  a  very  high  reliability  of  DAC.  In  the  case  of 
malfunction  of  any  processing  unit  or  channel  the  objects  of  the  program  may  be 
redistributed  between  the  remainder  of  resources  so  program  performance  should  be 
continued  with  minimal  delay. 

One  of  the  most  common  construction  of  the  language  is  the  network  expression  that 
is  syntactically  equivalent  to  an  expression  or  assignment  statement.  For  instance,  the 
statement  (expression) : 


A  :=  B  *  (C  +  D) 

is  translated  to  the  subnet  including  four  data  nodes  (A,  B,  C  and  D)  and  two  operators  (* 
and  +)  linked  correspondingly  to  the  right  order  of  execution.  It  must  be  noticed  that  the 
plus  (’+’)  operator  in  this  expression  will  be  converted  to  the  data  object  representing  the 
result  of  the  operation  during  execution  and  then  it  comes  to  the  operator  as  data 
argument.  And  the  result  of  the  ’*’  operator  will  be  redirected  into  the  body  of  the  data 
object  A.  If  objects  A,  B,  C  and  D  in  the  following  expression: 

A  [all  i,  all  j]  :=  B  [,  all  j]  *  (C  [all  i]  +  D  [all  i]) 

are  matrixes,  represented  as  arrays  of  rows,  operators  and  ’+’  at  a  moment  of  execution 
don’t  do  any  computations  but  create  a  set  of  subnets  which  perform  corresponding 
operation  upon  rows  of  matrixes.  Matrix  B  will  be  transposed,  because  the  first  subscript 
position  in  the  reference  (slice)  is  empty.  The  named  quantifiers  ’all  i’  and  ’all  j’  in 
references  define  components  of  the  array  which  are  used  in  one  generated  operator.  The 
’name’  of  quantifier  (i,  j  in  the  expression  above)  may  be  represented  not  only  by 
identifiers  but  also  by  complicated  expressions  including  ranges,  enumeration  arrays  and 
other  constructions. 

If  the  matrix  is  rather  big  and  too  many  subnets  are  generated,  they  will  be 
automatically  distributed  between  free  (not  overloaded)  resources  of  the  system  (other 
processing  units)  in  a  random  way,  the  data  (rows  and  columns  of  matrixes)  will  be  auto¬ 
matically  transferred  to  corresponding  units  following  after  their  descriptors. 

When  and  where  will  any  object  perform  one  of  its  functions  (methods)  ?  It  depends 
not  only  on  the  status  of  an  object  and  its  environment,  as  told  above,  but  also  on  the  class 
or  type  of  an  object  and  its  concrete  properties.  It  also  depends  on  degree  of  charging  of 
processing  units  and  channels  and  on  the  volume  of  information  to  be  transferred.  E.g.  an 
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operator  may  be  activated  for  execution  only  if  all  its  arguments  (input  data)  are  ready  for 
processing  and  its  results  are  undefined.  And  relation  is  activated  always  if  any  change 
take  place  in  its  environment.  The  input  resource  is  activated  whenever  data  node  linked  to 
it  is  undefined  and  ready  for  getting  information  into  its  body  and  so  on.  Concrete  types 
of  objects  may  behave  them  differently  from  their  ancestors  (e.g.  basic  objects)  if  user 
defined  control  methods  for  his  type  of  object.  Overriding  control  and  communication 
methods  is  a  very  fine  work  which  requires  special  knowledge  for  high-qualified 
programmer. 

And  which  method  is  to  be  performed  in  concrete  situation?  Few  standard  situations 
provided  by  operating  system  and  hardware  environment  are  supported  by  standard  set  of 
methods,  included  into  basic  set  of  object  classes.  They  are  as  following:  control  and 
inspection  functions,  communicative  functions,  creating  and  deleting  objects,  linking  and 
changing  links  between  objects,  data  conversion  and  changing  class  or  type  of  an  object, 
slicing  and  combining  arrays  and  many  others.  The  operating  system  itself  knows  places  in 
VMT,  where  are  references  to  the  methods,  corresponding  to  current  situation  (different 
methods  for  different  classes,  of  course).  A  set  of  executive  methods  for  any  type  of  object 
may  be  user-defined  (except  the  case  of  library  methods).  The  link  between  nodes  in  the 
program  network  may  include  appointment  to  the  method  used  (in  the  form  of  qualified 
identifier)  and  when  the  object  performs  its  executive  function,  the  pointed  method  should 
be  executed.  If  there’s  no  such  appointments,  the  main  executive  method  should  be 
executed  (in  many  cases  this  is  the  only  executive  method  of  the  node).  Methods  of  one 
object  may  form  chains  and  ending  execution  of  the  method  causes  the  execution  of  the 
next  method  in  the  chain.  E.g.  finishing  executive  method  of  some  operator  may  cause  call 
methods  for  changing  status  of  the  result,  for  removing  arguments  or  for  changing  class  of 
this  object. 


7.  SOME  FEATURES  OF  THE  LANGUAGE 

The  syntax  of  the  language  is  similar  to  that  one  of  such  traditional  languages  as 
Pascal,  Algol  and  partially  C.  It  means  that  programmer  can  use  most  of  habitual 
constructions  such  as  identifiers,  constants,  symbols  of  operations  and  punctuation.  Quite 
big  part  of  reserved  words  are  common  too.  There  is  more  difference  in  complex 
constructions  like  ’statements’,  ’declaration’  and  others.  Besides  that,  the  language  deliver  a 
high  level  of  flexibility  by  permitting  to  define  synonyms  in  the  program  and  by  providing 
access  to  the  lexical  and  syntactical  level  of  the  language  (outside  the  program,  by  tuning 
the  compiler).  But  using  the  last  possibility  requires  high  qualification  of  programmer. 

t  Any  expression  or  statement  has  unique  reflection  in  the  form  of  a  network.  So 
there  s  no  principal  difference  between  expression,  statement  or  closed  expression.  Blocks 
or  closed  expressions  (which  are  enclosed  into  parentheses  or  operator  brackets 
begin. ..end  or  others)  are  translated  into  structural  objects,  if  there  is  a  name  (identifier) 
linked  with  a  block. 

One  of  the  most  important  concept  in  the  language  and  DAN  model  of  computations 
are  links.  Every  expression,  statement  or  declaration  consists  of  some  objects  (may  be 
simple  objects  such  as  constants)  which  are  linked  somehow  in  the  network.  Links  may 
present  in  the  program  in  many  forms.  Including  objects  in  the  expression  is  one  of  them, 
where  links  are  defined  by  their  disposition  in  the  last  one.  The  second  form  of  operator, 
similar  to  procedure  call,  settles  links  between  operator  object  given  by  its  identifier  and 
argument  and  result  data  or  reference  objects,  which  are  given  in  the  argument  list  or  in 
the  destination  of  an  assignment. 

Functional  form  of  operator  (like  a  common  call  of  function),  used  in  the 
expression,  means  changing  the  type  (class)  of  an  object  after  performing  computations  by 
an  operator  to  the  type  and  class  (data,  as  a  rule)  of  a  result. 
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Some  links  may  be  given  by  special  syntactic  marks  or  re¬ 
served  words.  E.g.  the  simple  declaration  like 

A,  B,  C  :  matrix; 

settles  links  from  data  objects  A,  B  and  C  to  the  type  object  matrix,  and  phrases 
A  at  input;  C  at  output;  (A  *  B)  at  any  unit; 

provide  links  between  objects  and  resources. 

The  language  also  includes  'if  and  'case'  statements  which  are  translated  into 
subnet  which  contents  a  subnet  for  evaluation  the  Boolean  expression,  a  set  of  operator 
nodes  and  a  special  operator  node  which  performs  a  selection  of  one  operator  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  from  the  set.  Alternative  operators  are  not  executed  and  come  to  indifferent  state. 

The  language  include  no  loops  because  an  iteration  loop  such  as  ’while’  or  ’repeat’ 
can  be  performed  by  recursive  generating  of  nodes  and  the  ’for*  loop  can  be  obtained  by 
generating  nodes  accordingly  to  complicated  references  and  quantifiers.  But  there  is  'for 
all'  statement  which  spreads  an  action  of  quantifier  to  all  components  of  a  network 
inserted.  The  main  programmer’s  control  feature  for  paralleling  computational  processes  are 
references  which  are  sufficiently  more  complicated  than  that  ones  in  traditional  languages. 

One  powerful  feature  included  into  language  specially  for  programming  infinite 
processes  such  as  signal  processing,  real-time  control  and  other  applications.  It  is  a 
'stream'  that  means  a  potentially  infinite  array,  the  declared  size  of  which  defines  a 
’window’  for  a  current  part  of  stream  being  processed  at  the  current  time  interval.  A  few 
windows  may  be  opened  for  one  stream  simultaneously,  if  processing  of  previous  window 
was  not  finished  yet  because  of  some  malfunctions,  and  it  happens  automatically.  Also 
some  means  for  real-time  applications  are  included  in  the  language,  such  as  support  of 
hardware  timers  and  binding  processes  (groups  of  objects)  to  the  moments  or  intervals  of 
time. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  programmer  to  think  much  about  paralleling  his  program 
in  most  of  applications.  It  is  enough  to  use  correct  references  (slices,  selections)  in  the 
program  and  the  system  will  separate,  parallel  and  distribute  corresponding  computations 
dynamically  between  processing  units  and  memories.  Only  in  special  cases  programmer 
must  use  linking  objects  to  resources  or  timers. 


8.  IMPLEMENTATIONS  OF  THE  LANGUAGE 

A  compiler  for  text  version  of  this  language  and  an  operating  system  supporting  this 
method  of  parallel  computations  are  developed  in  The  Laboratory.  A  graphic  version  of 
compiler  is  being  developed  now.  These  programming  means  are  implemented  for  DAC 
based  on  TMS320C30  processors  (Texas  Instruments)  as  a  cross-compiler  working  on 
IBM  PC.  The  compiler  for  the  last  revised  version  of  the  language  is  being  developed 
now.  Finally,  this  version  will  permit  including  procedure  bodies  written  in  C  and 
Assembler  into  the  text  of  the  main  program  that  will  help  to  avoid  some  problems  of 
linking  external  subroutines  and  building  relocatable  code.  The  last  thing  is  very  important 
for  DAC  because  programs  are  distributed  between  many  processing  units  and  they  are  to 
be  allocated  to  different  places  in  different  units. 
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Abstract:  81/2  is  a  declarative  data-parallel  language  designed  for  the  simulation  of  large  dynamical 
systems.  Such  simulations  are  of  growing  importance  and  they  requires  more  and  more  computing  power. 
In  consequence,  81/2  introduces  a  new  entity,  the  web,  that  combines  features  of  collection-oriented  and 
data-flow  language  to  express  data-,  stream-  and  control-parallelism.  In  this  paper,  we  present  the  language 
81/2,  some  examples  of  dynamical  systems  programmed  in  81/2  and  we  describe  the  compilation  process 
of  a  81/2  programme. 

Key-words:  data-parallelism,  collection-oriented  languages,  declarative  languages, 
synchronous  data-flow  languages,  simulation  of  dynamical  systems. 


L  Introduction 

Nowadays,  simulation  of  large  dynamical  systems  represents  the  majority  of  supercomputers  applications. 
In  this  article,  a  dynamical  system  refers  as  any  application  that  modelizes  space-time  phenomena.  Three 
usual  examples  are: 

•  numerical  resolution  of  partial  differential  equations  [1]  describing  continuously  evolving  systems; 

•  discrete  event  simulation  where  the  system  transitions  occur  when  discrete  events  happen  [2]; 

•  hybrid  systems  simulation  which  are  dynamical  systems  whose  phase  space  involves  continuous  and 
discrete  components  [31  [4]. 

A  language  for  the  modelisation  and  simulation  of  such  systems  requires  the  following  features: 

•  being  high-level:  most  of  the  simulation  processes  are  developed  using  low-level  languages  leading 
the  designer  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  debugging  and  tuning  its  programs  [51  To  let  the  designer 
concentrate  on  the  modelling  aspects,  we  advocate  the  use  of  a  high-level  language,  where  the 
entities  expressed  are  close  to  the  concepts  used  in  the  application  problem  [6]  and  hiding  the  low- 
level  implementation  details. 

•  being  parallel:  simulation  of  large  dynamical  systems  (global  atmospheric  circulation,  molecular 
dynamics,...  [71)  as  described  in  the  Grand  Challenge  Project  [8]  requires  a  huge  amount  of 
computations.  Typical  requirements  can  only  be  satisfied  using  massively  parallel  computers. 

Consequently,  we  propose  81/2,  an  experimental  high-level  parallel  language  devoted  to  the  simulation  of 
large  dynamical  systems. 

n.  The  parallel  language  8J/2 

The  simulation  of  a  system  consists  in  computing  the  trajectories  of  the  variables  describing  the  system.  By 
variable  trajectory,  we  mean  the  successive  values  in  time  of  a  variable.  This  notion  fits  well  with  the 
concept  of  stream  [93-  The  81/2  language  focuses  on  models  described  by  a  set  of  functional  relationships 
between  stream  variables,  i.e.  an  81/2  program  takes  the  following  form: 
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f  x  -  fj  (x,  y,  ...) 

Cl)  j  y-f2(xty,  ...) 

where  x,  y,  ...  denotes  streams.  Because  relations  like  (1)  often  apply  between  large  homogeneous  sets  of 
variables,  (e.g.  for  multi-dimensional  valued  variables  or  when  continuous  variables  are  discretized),  the 
value  of  a  variable  at  a  given  time  is  often  an  array.  These  sets  of  values  must  be  managed  as  a  whole. 
Moreover  the  elements  of  these  arrays  are  distributed  among  the  processors  according  to  the  data-parallel 
paradigm  [10],  therefore  we  speak  of  collection.  A  stream  of  collections  is  named  a  web  in  81/2. 

III.  The  concept  of  synchronous  stream 

[11]  have  considered,  to  simplify  the  formal  treatment  of  a  program,  that  a  variable  denotes  an  infinite 
sequence  of  values  rather  than  a  single  value.  This  approach  takes  advantage  of  representing  iterations  in  a 
«  mathematically  respectable  way  •  [9]  and  to  quote  [12]:  ■  series  expressions  are  to  loops  as  structured 
control  constructs  are  to  gotos  ».  Such  infinite  sequences  are  called  streams  and  are  manipulated  as  a 
whole,  using  filters,  transductors,  etc. 

Consider  the  following  nested  C  loops: 

for  (i  =  0;  i  <  3;  i  +  +  )  i  ^  <0;  1;  2  < 

for  (j  =  0;  j  <  2;  j  +  *)  j  =»  <0;  1;  0;  1;  0;  1  < 

k  =  i  +  j;  k  =>  <  Oi  1;  1;  2;  2;  3  < 


We  observe  the  successive  values  of  the  variables  i,  j  and  k  to  build  the  corresponding  streams  These 
streams  do  not  have  the  same  number  of  elements,  although  they  are  issued  from  the  same  time  interval  of 
observation,  because  they  are  related  to  the  change  of  a  memory’  element  (Cf  fig  1)  If  we  consider  the 
element-wise  addition  of  stream  i  and  j  (as  in  Lucid  for  example),  the  result  is  not  the  stream  k 


Imperative  style: 
successive  computations  needed  to 

Memor 

-i* 

-’-0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

produce  the  values  of  variable  i  j  and  k 

int  i,  j,  k; 

1 

0 

1 

for  (i  =  0;  i  <  3;  i++) 
for  (j  =  0;  j  <  2;  j++) 
k  =  i+j  • 

0 

1 

1 

2 

k  *■ 

Figure  li  Successive  values  written  in  memory  for  two  nested  loops  indexes 


In  consequence,  we  need  a  more  sophisticated  data-structure  to  take  into  account  the  relative  “tempo” 
between  streams  of  successive  values.  A  synchronous  stream  introduces  a  global  clock  to  handle  the 
temporal  succession.  An  instant  of  this  clock  is  named  a  tick  The  instants  where  the  stream  possibly 
changes  its  value  are  called  the  locks  of  the  stream.  Synchronous  streams  are  very  different  from  a  linear 
storage  of  data  and  the  values  of  a  synchronous  stream  vanish  and  leave  room  to  the  next  values  At  some 
tick  that  is  not  a  tock,  the  stream  value  can  be  used  and  its  value  is  the  value  of  the  previous  tock,  if  it  exists, 
else  it  is  undefined.  Here  we  consider  4  classes  of  operators  to  build  a  stream  (Cf.  the  table  1) 

•  Stream  constant.  Scalar  constants  are  promoted  to  stream  constant  with  only  one  tock  at  tick  0  In 
addition,  we  use  the  constant  Clock  n,  which  always  holds  a  true  value  with  locks  randomly 
distributed  with  a  density  of  1/n  over  the  ticks. 

•  Extension  of  a  scalar  operator.  Let  ©  a  scalar  binary  operator  (i.e.  an  operator  defined  on  the  values 
of  a  stream),  we  define  the  stream  x®y  from  the  streams  x  and  y.  The  expression  x©y  has  a  tock  (i.e. 
is  susceptible  to  change  its  value)  if  x  has  a  lock,  or  y  has  a  tock,  as  soon  as  both  x  and  y  are 
defined.  The  value  of  x®y  at  some  tock  is  the  result  of  the  combination  by  ®  of  the  values  of  x  and 
y  at  the  corresponding  tick  (that  is,  ©  acts  in  an  element-wise  fashion  on  the  stream  elements) 
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•  Delay.  The  operator  $  is  used  to  shift  an  entire  stream  giving  access  to  the  previous  value.  The  tock 
of  $x  are  the  same  of  the  tock  of  x,  except  for  the  first  one.  The  value  of  $x  at  some  tock  is  the  value 
of  x  at  the  previous  tock. 

•  Sampling  operator.  We  present  only  one  sampling  operator:  x  when  y.  The  values  of  x  when  y  are 
those  of  x  sampled  at  the  tock  where  x  takes  a  true  value,  as  soon  as  x  and  y  are  defined. 

Table  1:  Examples  of  stream  expressions.  A  column  in  this  table  represents  a  tick.  A  non  empty  column  is  a  tock. 


input 

streams 

i 

0 

1 

2 

j 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

output 

streams 

i+j 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

Si 

0 

1 

1 

1 

i==l 

false 

true 

false 

j  when  { i==l ) 

1 

A  declarative  synchronous  stream  programme  is  a  set  of  equations:  •  variable  =  stream  expression ».  In 
addition,  stream  equation  may  be  quantified  by  some  temporal  predicates  stating  its  validity  domain.  For 
example, 

{  cpt@0  =  33,  cpt  =  $cpt  +  1  when  Clock  1  ) 

is  a  set  of  two  equations  defining  the  stream  cpt.  The  equation  quantified  by  -  @0  •  defines  the  first  tock  of 
cpt  (tocks  are  numbered  from  0).  The  other  equation,  without  quantification,  specifies  the  default 
definition  of  cpt.  Cpt  is  a  counter  starting  at  33,  and  increasing  by  1  at  the  rate  of  Clock  1. 

11.2.  The  concept  of  collection 

A  collection  is  a  data  structure  that  represents  a  set  of  elements  as  a  whole  [131.  Several  kinds  of  aggregation 
structure  exist:  set  in  the  SETL  [14],  list  in  LISP,  tuple  in  SQL,  pvar  in  ‘LISP  [151  or  even  finite  discrete  space 
in  Cellular  Automata  [16].  Data-parallelism  is  naturally  expressed  in  terms  of  collections  [17],  [10].  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  parallel  implementation,  the  elements  of  a  collection  are  distributed  over  the 
processing  elements  (PEs). 

We  consider  here  collections  that  are  ordered  sets  of  elements.  Four  kinds  of  function  application  can  be 
defined  on  such  data: 

apply  :  f(cl,  cp)  :  (collection!?  — »  x)  x  collection^  — »  X 
alpha  A:  f*(cl,  cp)  :  (scalarP  -»  scalar)  X  collectionP  — »  collection 
beta  \ :  f\c  :  (scalar^  -»  scalar)  X  collection  scalar 

scan  \\:  f\\c  :  (scalar^  scalar)  X  collection  collection 

X  means  both  scalar  or  collection;  p  Is  the  arity  of  the  functional  parameter  f 

The  first  function  application  mechanism  is  the  standard  one:  collections  are  considered  as  a  whole  and 
function  application  acts  as  usual.  The  second  type  of  function  application  produces  a  collection  whose 
elements  are  the  "pointwise"  application  of  the  function  to  the  elements  of  the  arguments.  Then,  using  a 
scalar  addition,  we  obtain  an  addition  between  collections.  The  process  of  promoting  a  scalar  to  a 
collection  function  is  known  as  an  alpha-denotation  in  APL.  The  third  type  of  function  application  is  the 
beta-reduction.  Beta-reduction  of  a  collection  using  the  binary  scalar  addition,  results  in  the  summation  of 
all  the  elements  of  the  collection.  Any  associative  binary  operation  can  be  used  e  g.  a  beta-reduction  with 
the  min  function  gives  the  minimal  element  of  a  collection.  The  scan  application  mode  is  similar  to  the 
beta-reduction  but  returns  the  collection  of  all  partial  results.  See  [18]  for  a  programming  style  based  on 
scan.  Beta-reduction  and  scan  can  be  performed  in  OClog2(n))  steps  on  SIMD  architecture,  where  n  is  the 
number  of  elements  in  the  collection,  if  there  is  enough  PEs. 

Some  additional  operators  are  defined.  An  element  of  a  collection,  also  called  a  point  in  81/2,  is  accessed 
through  an  index.  The  expression  T .  n  where  n  is  an  integer,  is  a  collection  with  one  point;  the  value  of  this 
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point  is  the  value  of  the  n,h  point  of  T  (point  numbering  begins  with  0).  The  if  operator  extends  the 
conditional  construct  to  collection: 

Q  =  if  B  then  T  else  F  fi 

must  be  taken  pointwise  in  space,  that  is,  for  each  point  n:Q.n  =  if  B.n  then  T.n  else  F.n  fi  . 

Geometric  operators  change  the  geometry  of  a  collection,  i.e.  its  structure  The  geometry  of  a  scalar 
collection  is  reduced  to  its  cardinal  (the  number  of  its  points).  A  collection  can  also  be  nested  the  value  of 
a  point  is  a  collection.  Collection  nesting  allows  multiple  levels  of  parallelism  and  exists  for  example  in 
ParalationLisp  1191  and  NESL  [20].  The  geometry  of  the  collection  is  the  hierarchical  structure  of  point 
values.  The  first  geometric  operation  consists  in  packing  some  webs  together  The  result  is  a  system. 

T  =  (a,  b) 

In  the  previous  definition,  a  and  b  are  collections  resulting  in  a  nested  collection  T.  Elements  of  a  system 
may  also  be  named,  achieving  the  idea  of  environment  (a  binding  between  names  and  values).  Assuming 
car  =  (  velocity  =  5,  consumption  =  10  ) 

The  points  of  this  collection  can  be  reached  through  the  dot  construct  using  uniformly  their  label,  e  g. 
car  .velocity,  or  their  index:  car.O.  The  composition  operator  concatenates  the  values  and  merges 
environment.  The  following  example  concatenates  the  two  collections  A  and  B: 

A  =  {a,  b);  B  =  {c,  d);  A  #  B  =>  (a,  b,  c,  d} 

ferarri  =  car  #  (color  =  red}  =3  (velocity  =  5,  consumption  =  10,  color  =  red) 

The  last  geometric  operator  we  will  present  here  is  the  selection  it  allows  to  select  some  point  values  to 
build  another  collection.  For  example: 

Source  =  (a,  b,  c,  d,  e) 
target  =  (1,  3,  (0,  4} ) 

Source (target)  =>  (b,  c,  (a,  e)) 

The  notation  Source  (target)  must  be  understood  in  the  following  way:  a  collection  can  be  viewed  as  a 
function  from  [O  .n]  to  some  co-domain.  Therefore,  the  dot  operation  corresponds  to  function  application. 
If  the  co-domain  is  set  of  natural  numbers,  collections  can  be  composed  and  the  following  property  holds: 
Source  (target)  .i  =  Source  ( target .  i  ) ,  mimicking  the  function  composition  definition.  From  the 
parallel  implementation  point  of  view,  selection  corresponds  to  a  gather  operation  and  is  implemented 
using  communication  primitives  on  a  distributed  memory-  architecture. 

in.  Examples  of  81/2  programmes 

III. a.  Numerical  resolution  of  a  parabolic  partial  differential  equation 

We  want  to  simulate  the  diffusion  of  heat  in  a  thin  uniform  rod.  Both  extremities  of  the  rod  are  held  to 
0  °C.  The  equation  of  the  diffusion  takes  the  following  form: 

du  c£u 

9t  dx2 

which  is  discretized  as  [1]: 

.  Uimj-ZUu+Um.. 
k  h2 

The  corresponding  81/2  programme  is: 

start  =  some  Initial  temperature  distribution; 
begin  =  0; 
end  =  0 ; 

U0O  =  start; 

U  =  begin  #  inside  #  end; 

float  inside  =  0.4*left(pU)  +  0 . 2‘middle IpU)  +  0 .4*right  (p'J)  ; 

pU  =  $u  when  Clock; 
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The  $  (resp.  left,  middle  and  right)  operator  represents  a  shift  in  the  past  (resp.  in  space).  The  # 
operator  represents  the  concatenation;  when  is  a  sampling  operator  and  clock  the  time  discretization  (Cf. 
Figure  2). 


Figure  2:  diffusion  of  heat  in  a  thin  uniform  rod 


Ul.b.  The  simulation  of  a  reactive  system 

Here  is  an  example  of  an  hybrid  dynamical  system,  a  '‘wlumf’  which  is  a  “creature"  whose  behaviour 
(eating)  is  triggered  by  the  level  of  some  continuous  internal  state  (Cf.  [21]  for  such  model  in  ethological 
simulation): 

System  environment  =  {  boolean  FOOD  =  Random  ) ; ; 

System  wlumf  =  {  i_aitL_hungry@0  =  false; 

i_am_hungry  =  (glucose  <  3); 

glycaemiaSO  =  6 ; 
glycaemia  =  if  i_am_eating 
then  10 

else  majc(0,  Sglucose  -  1)  when  Clock 
fi; 


i_am_eating@0  =  false; 

i_am_eating  =  $i_am_hungry  &&  environment . FOOD  };;' 


The  result  of  an  execution  is  given  in  Figure  3- 


Figure  3:  behaviour  of  an  hybrid  dynamical  system. 


HI.c.  Iterations  of  the  logistic  map 


The  logistic  equation  is:  f  (x}  =  k*x*  (1-x).  The  following  81/2  programme  computes  a  map  composed 
by  the  concatenation  of  iterations  of  the  logistic  map  for  parameters  k  starting  from  12  and  step  0.1,  and 
for  a  discretization  x  of  the  initial  interval  [0,  1]: 

start  =  0.05  *  '20; 

k80  =  1.2; 

k  =  $k  +  0.1  when  Clock; 

separate [5]  =  0; 

map  =  ((start  #  separate)  #  k*map* ( 1 -map) ) : ( 125 ) ; 


IV.  Compilation 

The  compilation  process  is  composed  of  four  phases  : 

•  The  type  inference  and  analysis  computes  the  shape  of  the  collections  involved  in  a  programme 
122], 

•  The  dependency  analysis  builds  a  partial  evaluation  order  between  the  expressions  This  step  is 
trivial  for  scalar  data-flow  programmes  but  not  obvious  when  dealing  with  array  For  example,  the 
programme  a  =  0  #  (a  +  1)  :  [10]  is  a  recursive  definition  of  an  array  whose  ah  element  has 
the  value  i.  The  expressions  involved  by  this  definition  cannot  be  evaluated  in  parallel  and  must  be 
sequentially  processed. 

•  The  clock  computation:  81/2  advocates  a  static  execution  model.  That  is,  the  triggering  of  parallel 
activities  is  inferred  at  compile-time  rather  than  at  run-time.  This  is  done  by  synthesising  for  each 
expression,  through  an  abstract  interpretation,  a  predicate  Clock(t)  which  indicates  at  time  t,  whether 
the  evaluation  has  to  be  done  or  not  The  static  evaluation  model  answers  the  drawbacks  sustained  by 
Gajsky  [231  against  the  standard  dynamic  data-  or  demand-  driven  execution  models. 

•  The  mapping  and  scheduling:  the  mapping  and  scheduling  phase  of  the  compilation  consists  in 
distributing  the  evaluation  task  over  the  parallel  processors  The  clock  predicates  ensure  an  iterative 
scheduling  of  the  tasks  124], 

IV.  1.  The  clock  calculus 


The  computation  of  a  web  value  in  a  81/2  programme  corresponds  to  the  computation  of  every  successive 
collections  that  are  solution.  The  value  of  a  stream  at  a  given  time  is  a  collection  (of  scalar  values)  named 
instantaneous  value  of  the  web. 

The  clock  of  a  web  X  is  a  boolean  stream  holding  the  value  true  if  tick  is  a  tock  for  the  web  X,  else  holding 
a  false  value.  Each  tick  is  a  tock  for  a  clock.  The  clock  calculus  of  a  web  is  needed  to  decide  whether  the 
computation  of  an  instantaneous  value  has  to  take  place  at  some  tick  or  not.  Let  x  denotes  the 
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instantaneous  value  of  X,  and  clock  (X)  the  instantaneous  value  of  the  clock  associated  to  X,  Every 
definition 

X  =  f ( Y) 

in  the  initial  programme,  is  translated  in: 

x  =  if  clock  (X)  'then  f  (y)  (1) 

This  expression  is  synthetised  by  induction  on  the  structure  of  the  definition  of  X.  For  example: 
clock  (A  when  B)  =  b  a  clock (B) 

This  transformation  produces  a  normal  form  from  the  original  web  definition.  Roughly,  the  compiler  will 
generate  for  any  expression  of  the  programme,  a  task  executing  the  process  shown  in  (1).  It  is  still 
necessary  to  compute  the  dependency  between  the  tasks  to  determine  their  relative  order  of  activation. 

IV.  2.  The  code  generation 

Three  different  kinds  of  code  generation  have  been  thought  of  and  are  to  be  generated: 

•  code  for  a  virtual  SIMD  machine  written  in  C  very  close  to  CVL  [251  and  adaptated  to  the  execution 
on  a  SIMD  or  vectorial  architecture; 

•  a  sequential  standalone  C  code  using  no  dynamical  mernoiy  allocation  nor  function-call  stack; 

•  a  full  MIMD  code. 

At  the  moment,  the  compiler  written  in  C  [26]  and  in  an  ML  dialect  [27],  generates  a  code  for  a  virtual 
SIMD  machine  implemented  on  a  UNIX  workstation  and  the  C  code.  However,  all  the  compiler  phases 
assume  a  full  MIMD  target  architecture  and  we  are  working  on  the  MIMD  code  generation. 

V.  Related  works  and  conclusions 

V.l.  Related  works 

The  transformation  of  stream  expressions  into  loops  is  extensively  studied  in  [12].  The  expressions 
considered  do  not  allow  recursive  definitions  of  streams.  Our  proposition  handles  this  important  extension 
as  well  as  “off-line  cycle”  expressions.  We  share  however  the  preorder  restriction,  i.e.  the  succession  of 
stream  elements  must  be  processed  in  time  ascending  order  (this  is  not  the  case  in  a  language  like  LUCID). 
We  focus  also  on  unbounded  stream  and  therefore  we  do  not  consider  operations  like  catenating  (Cf.  [12]). 

[24]  consider  the  static  scheduling  of  a  class  of  data-flow  graphs  used  in  digital  signal  processing.  The 
translation  of  a  (recursive)  stream  definition  into  a  (cyclic)  data-flow  graph  is  straightforward.  Their 
propositions  apply  but  are  limited  to  the  subset  of  “on-line”  program  [28],  This  restriction  excludes  the 
sampling  operator  presented  above  (an  operator  similar  to  the  T-gate  of  [29])  and  requires  the  presence  of 
at  least  one  delay  on  each  cycle  of  the  data-flow  graph. 

Compiled  execution  model  for  data-flow  are  also  investigated  in  the  domain  of  real-time  programming 
LUSTRE  [30],  SIGNAL  [31]  and  in  the  domain  of  signal  processing  [32].  The  reactive  languages  LUSTRE  and 
SIGNAL  include  the  full  set  of  stream  operators  we  use  and  allow  recursive  definitions.  However  in  real-time 
programming,  the  interests  are  focussed  on  the  synchronization  constraints:  the  handling  of  time  is  quite 
different  and  data-parallelism  is  out  of  considerations.  They  consider  only  the  compilation  of  "strongly 
synchronous”  programs  [331  which  correspond  to  the  combination  of  streams  “progressing  at  the  same 
rate”  or  “with  the  same  clock”:  a  property  called  “isochrony”.  In  accordance  with  the  specificity  of  their 
applications  domain,  real-time  programming,  LUSTRE  and  SIGNAL  do  not  allow  “heterochronous” 
expressions  and  sophisticated  techniques  [34]  have  been  developed  to  check  and  reject  heterochronous 
programs.  Similar  approaches  exists  in  the  field  of  systolic  programming:  Crystal  [35],  ALPHA  [36]  or  for 
asynchronous  cellular  array  [37].  But  this  approaches  lack  the  concept  of  collection  (element  accesses  are 
explicit). 
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V.2.  Conclusions 


The  81/2  language  is  an  experimental  high-level  parallel  language  combining  the  advantage  of  the  SIMD 
and  MIMD  execution  model  through  the  embedding  of  collections  in  a  synchronous  and  static  data-flow 
scheme  resulting  in  an  hybrid  SPMD  or  MSIMD  execution  model,  (see  a  companion  paper  [381  in  this 
conference  for  the  mapping  and  scheduling  of  data-parallel  dataflow  tasks  on  MFMD  architectures)  Using 
data-  and  implicit  control-  parallelism  enables: 

•  the  maximal  expression  of  the  parallelism  inherent  to  an  application, 

•  the  effective  use  of  the  parallelism  which  implies  the  less  implementation  overhead  (with  respect  to 
the  target  architecture); 

•  the  hiding  of  communication  costs  by  the  computation  of  (parallel)  independent  activities. 

All  the  examples  stated  in  this  paper  have  been  processed  by  the  existing  compiler  and  the  data 
visualisation  done  through  Gnuplot  [391.  We  are  currently  working  on  the  generation  of  MIMD  code  and 
the  extension  of  the  language  to  handle  dynamically  shaped  webs. 
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Abstract  -  To  avoid  considerations  linked  to  the  implementation  the  first  solution  of  a  problem  is 
written  in  a  functional  way,  like  a  system  of  recurrent  equations.  With  the  aim  to  do  an  asynchronous 
interpretation  this  equational  system  is  transformed  into  a  set  of  systems  which  contain  three  sub¬ 
systems  :  a  producer  one  and  a  consumer  one  linked  by  a  communication  medium.  This  new  system 
is  next  traduced  into  a  network  of  sequential  communicating  OCCAM  processes.  This  paper  presents 
in  details  this  last  step. 


Keywords  -  Compilation,  Asynchronous  Interpretation,  Language  of  recurrent  equations. 
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1-  INTRODUCTION 

Lots  of  new  research  activities  in  the  field  of  parallel  architectures  are  realized.  We  can  talk  about  the 
techniques  of  parallel  program  constructions  where  we  can  distinguish  the  two  following  sorts  of 
works  : 

•  the  derivation  techniques  which  are  independent  of  target  architectures  ([  1 J,  [2],  |3],  etc), 

•  the  compilation  techniques  which  are  automatic  or  assisted  transformations^],  [5],  [6],  etc). 

Although  the  target  architectures  are  different  these  last  named  works  have  the  same  interpretation 
domain.  In  fact  all  these  ones  have  a  synchronous  interpretation.  In  the  asynchronous  interpretation 
domain  it  seems  that  the  design  tools,  the  parallelization  tools  and  the  evaluation  or  debugging  tools 
are  still  too  few  |7|.  Our  study  tries  then  to  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  the  knowledge  in  this 
domain.  We  define : 

•  a  functional  language  which  allows  to  describe  problems  like  equational  systems, 

•  an  asynchronous  interpretation  for  MIMD  machines. 

Equational  languages  are  classical  (cf  Lucid[8]  and  LustreJ9]),  it  is  the  same  thing  for  their 
synchronous  interpretation  :  it  interprets  the  recurrence  indice  like  the  time,  relatively  to  a  global 
clock.  The  k,h  occurrence  of  a  variable  x  is  calculated  at  the  instant  k.  Giving  an  asynchronous 
interpretation  means  that  only  the  order  which  is  defined  by  the  dependences  is  conserved.  To  reach 
an  execution  DMPC  (Distributed  Memory  Parallel  Computers),  an  operational  point  of  view  consists 
to  associate  a  network  of  producers  and  consumers  to  each  equational  system.  Each  producer  (called 
calculation)  is  linked  by  a  system  of  messages  communication  (called  communication)  to  a  consumer 
(also  called  calculation).  To  define  a  such  network  the  data  dependence  graph  associated  to  the 
equational  system  is  progressively  and  systematically  transformed  [  10]. 

Then  the  transformed  system  can  be  interpreted  in  an  asynchronous  way.  It  can  be  considered  like  a 
generalized  "network  of  functions"  [11]  and  it  can  be  implemented  (traduced)  like  a  network  of 
communicating  processes  written  in  a  concrete  language  such  as  OCCAM  (112]). 
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This  paper  presents  in  details  the  proposed  language  of  recurrent  equations,  its  denotational  semantics 
and  the  techniques  which  traduce  the  equational  system  (after  transformation),  into  an  asynchronous 
network  of  communicating  processes. 


2-  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  LANGUAGE 

This  language  called  LEQ  (Language  of  EQuations)  is  purely  functional  [13].  A  program  (called 
"system")  is  a  set  of  recurrent  equations  which  define  result  variables  and  intermediate  variables  from 
data. 

2-1*  Syntactical  presentation 

The  syntax  of  LEQ  may  be  seen  as  a  subset  of  the  LUSTRE  syntax  : 

•  A  variable  is  denoted  by  an  identifier,  as  x,  y,  z,.. . 

•  To  simplify  the  presentation  we  limit  ourself  to  integer  and  boolean  variables. 

•  An  equation  «x  =  e»  means  that  the  expression  e  and  the  variable  x  are  identical,  i.e.  can  be 

substituted  anywhere  one  for  the  other.  Example :  The  system  :  lx  -  y  +  z] 

|t  =  2*  x  j 

where  y  and  z  are  given,  is  equivalent  to  the  equation  t  =  2  *  (y  +  z). 

•  Expressions  can  be  built  from  variables  or  constants,  classical  arithmetical  or  boolean 
operators  (+,  *,  ...,  or,  and,  ...)  and  operators  which  are  specific  to  the  data  flows. 

These  last  operators  are  the  following : 

°  if  e  is  an  expression,  «pre  e»  is  an  expression, 

0  if  e  and  e'  are  two  expressions,  «e'  -*•  e»  is  an  expression, 

0  if  p  is  a  boolean  expression  and  e  is  an  expression,  «when(p,e)»  is  an  expression. 
Example  :  p  =  false  —*•  not  (pre  p) 
y  =  when(p,x) 

The  operator  when  is  named  extraction  operator;  -»  and  pre  are  named  recurrence  operators.  The 
semantics  of  these  specific  operators  is  rather  delicate  to  understand,  they  will  be  explicited  in  the 
next  paragraph. 

Closing  this  paragraph  we  can  give  a  summary  of  the  concrete  syntax  of  LEQ  as : 


PROG 

SYST 

EQU 

{SYST} 

::=  {EQU} 

IDS  =  EXP 

—  a  program  is  a  set  of  subsystems 

-  a  sub-system  is  a  set  of  equations 

—  IDS  is  an  identifier  or  a  pair  of  identifiers 

EXP 

::=  when(EXP,  EXP)  | 

if  EXP  then  EXP  else  EXP  endif  |  EXP_AB 

EXP_AB 

::=  EXP_AB  +  EXP_AB 

EXP_AB  and  EXP_AB  |  ...  |  preEXP_AB| 

EXP.AB  —  EXP_AB 

|  ...  -  EXP_AB  is  an  arithmetic  or  boolean  expression 

IDS 

ID, IDS  |  ID 

2-2-  Denotational  semantics 

To  address  asynchronism  we  define  the  semantics  of  our  language  LEQ,  by  introducing  temporal 
sequences  and  temporal  domains.  A  discrete  modelization  of  the  time  is  given  by  N  :  at  each 
occurrence  of  a  sequence  its  value  and  its  instant  in  N  are  associated.  The  semantics  of  a  object  LEQ 
is  then  a  mapping  from  M  (the  indices)  to  N  *  T  (N  represents  the  time  and  T  the  type  of  values), 
i.e  by  curryfing,  a  mapping  of  the  form  :  N  ->  N  ->  T.  Thus  the  semantics  is  given  in  terms  of 
temporal  domains  and  value  sequences. 
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Definition  1  :  We  call  temporal  domain  any  increasing  mapping  d  from  N  to  N. 
Notations  :  d  =  {  t  GN  /  3  k  GN,  t  =  d[k]  } 

2-2-/-  Semantics  of  a  variable 


Definition  2  :  The  semantics  of  a  variable  x  of  type  T  in  LEQ  is  a  mapping  from  M  to  T  defined  by 
M  -  x  °  d  where  d  is  a  temporal  domain  and  x  is  a  sequence  of  values  in  T. 

So,  for  any  index  k  in  N,  UxB] k)  =  x|d|k||  or  Ilxlfk]  =  x(t]  with  t  =  d|k]. 

Example  :  Let  d  :  (0,1,2,...)  ->  (0,2,4,...)  and  x  :  (0,1,2,...)  ->  (a,b,c,e,f,...) 

x  a  variable  whose  temporal  domain  is  d  and  whose  sequence  of  values  isx- 
x  is  defined  as  Hxfl[0]  =  xM(0]]  =  %\0]  =  a;  ffxll[l]  =  X[d[l]]  =  Xf2]  =  c 

HxB[2]=xNI2]]  =  X[4]  =  f 

The  figure  1  represents  this  variable  as  a  temporal  axis. 
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d|0J 


— I — 
dll] 
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values  of  x 

temporal  domain  of  x 


Figure  1  ;  Variable  as  a  lemporal  axis. 


2-2-4-  Semantics  of  expressions 

We  classify  operators  of  the  language  LEQ  in  two  classes  :  the  operators  which  do  not  change 
temporal  domains,  and  the  operator  "when"  which  modifies  the  temporal  domain. 

2-2-4- 1- The  first  class  of  operators  may  be  divided  in  two  sub-classes  (cf  Alpha  [14]) : 

-  immovable  operators  which  compose  variables  component  by  component, 

-  spatial  operators  which  allow  definitions  of  variables  by  recurrence. 

Immovable  operators  -  They  are  arithmetical  or  boolean  operators  extended  to  sequences. 
They  operate  occurrence  by  occurrence  on  variables  which  must  have  identical  temporal  domains. 

Definition  3  :  The  semantics  of  an  expression  «ebope'»  built  from  two  arguments  e  and  e'  of 
type  T,  with  identical  temporal  domains  d,  is  a  mapping  from  N  to  T  defined  as  :  He  bop  e'D  =  |  o  d 
where  -  xis  the  sequence  of  values  of  e,  ip  is  the  sequence  of  values  of  e';  and 
- 1  is  a  sequence  of  values  in  T  defined  as  :  ||t]  =  xlt]  bop  xpft],  V  t  G  d 

Example  :  Let  d  :  N  ->  (0,2,4,...),  the  temporal  domain  of  e  and  e', 

X  :  N  ->  (true, false, true,false, false,...),  the  sequence  of  values  of  e, 
tp  :  M  ->  (false.true, false, true,false...),  the  sequence  of  values  of  e', 
then  tteore'll[0]  =  x(0]  ortp[0]  =  true;  He  or  e'B[l]  =  x[2]  onp[2]  =  true 
He  or e'D| 2]  =  x(4]  or  ip|4]  =  false;  ... 

Spatial  operators  -  We  define  two  spatial  operators  :  the  dart  operator  and  the  preceding  one. 

•  The  dart  operator,  noted  allows  the  initialization  of  variables.  «e  -*•  e'»  is  identical  to  the 
argument  e’  except  for  its  first  occurrence  which  takes  the  value  of  the  first  occurrence  of  e. 
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Definition  4  :  The  semantics  of  an  expression  «e  -*■  e'»  built  from  two  arguments  e  and  e'  of  type 
T,  with  identical  domains  d,  is  a  mapping  from  N  to  T  defined  as  :  He  -»e'H=  £  o  d 
such  that  He  -*■  e'BlOJ  =  IlelllO]  =  x[d|OJ]  =  |[d[0]j 

He  -  e'fllkl  -  lle'Dlk]  =  t|>[d[k]]  =  ^[d[k]]  V  k  G  N  /  k  >  0 
where  x  is  the  sequence  of  values  of  e,  and  tp  is  the  sequence  of  values  of  e'. 

•  The  preceding  operator,  noted  pre,  allows  to  express  recurrent  definitions.  For  each  occurrence  of 
its  parameter,  it  returns  the  value  of  the  previous  one. _ _ 

Definition  5  :  The  semantics  of  an  expression  «pre  e»  built  from  an  argument  e  of  type  T,  is  a 
mapping  from  N  to  T  defined  as  :  llpre  ell  -  £  o  d 

such  that  llpre  ell[0]  =  |[d[0]]  =  nil  and  ([pre  ej[k]  =  |[d[k]J  =  dell[k-l]  =  tp[d[k-l]]  V  kGN/k>0 
where  nil  is  an  undefined  value,  d  is  the  temporal  domain  of  e,  and  ip  is  the  sequence  of  values  of  e. 

Example :  Let  d  :  N  ->  (0,2,4, ...)  the  temporal  domain  of  e  and  e\ 

X  :  N  ->  (0,  1,  2,  ...)  and  tp  :  N  ->(1, 3, 5,  the  sequences  of  value  of  e  and  e\ 
then  the  semantics  of  «pre  e'»  is  :  llpre  e'lfO]  =  nil 

llpre  e’D[  l]=tte'I[0|=apod[0]^ip[0]=l;  llpre  e’Ill2]=IIe,B[l]=ipodm=ip[2J=5;  ... 
and  the  semantics  of  «e  -*■  (pre  e')»  is  : 

Re  —  (pre  e')]l[0]  =  xod[0]  =  xl<>]  =  0;  He  -*  (pre  e')II[l]  =  Ipre  e'D[l]  =  I 
He  —  (pre  e')B[2]  =  Kpre  e’B[2]  =5;  ... 

2-2-4-2-  The  operator  when 

It  modifies  temporal  domains  :  the  temporal  domainal'  of  an  expression  «when(p,e)»  is  a 
"sub-domain"  of  the  domain  d  of  its  operands,  i.e.  d'  C  d  .  It  allows  the  extraction  of  a  sub¬ 
sequence  from  a  sequence  having  the  same  type. 

Definition  6  :  The  semantics  of  an  expression  «when(p,e)»  built  from  p  of  type  boolean  and  e  of 
type  T  (p  and  e  having  the  same  temporal  domain  d)  is  a  mapping  from  N  to  T  defined  as  : 
ttwhen(p,e)I!  =  x  o  d'  where  S'’  =  {  t  G  N  /  3kG  N,  t  =  d[k]  a  Ji[t]  =  true  }  with  ji  the  sequence 
of  values  of  p,  and  %  is  the  sequence  of  values  of  e. 

Example :  Let  d  :  N  ->  (0, 2, 4, . . .)  the  temporal  domain  of  e  and  p, 

x :  N  ->  (true,  true,  false,  false,  true,  . . .)  the  sequence  of  values  of  p, 

X :  N  ->  (a,  b,  c,  d,  f, ...)  the  sequence  of  values  of  e, 
then  cT'  =  {  0,4,...  }  and,  d' :  FS  ->  (0,  4,  ...) 

because  Jtod[0]  =  Jt[0]  =  true,  Jtodf  1]  =  x[2]  -  false,  jiod(2]  =  ji[4]  =  true, . . . 
and  the  semantics  of  when(p,e)  is:  Ewhen(p,e)]|[0]  =  xod'[0]  =  xl°]  =  a 

ttwhen(p,e)ll[l]  -  xod'[l]  =  x(4]  =  f  ••• 

2-3-  Example  * 

We  consider  the  example  of  an  axle-counter  [9].  A  part  of  a  railway  regulation  system,  schematized 
in  figure  2,  must  perform  the  following  function  :  a  track  is  divided  into  two  districts.  Two  pedals  Pi 
and  Pr  are  set  at  the  boarder  between  two  districts,  overlapping  each  other  as  following  : 
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The  device  knows  the  states  of  the  pedals,  from  two  boolean  variables  pi  and  pr  (pi  is  true  whenever 
there  is  a  wheel  on  the  pedal  Pi).  It  must  compute  two  boolean  variables  si  and  sr  (si  is  true  when  and 
only  when  an  axle  enters  in  the  district  i)  and  the  result  n  (number  of  axles  which  have  gone  from  the 
left  district  to  the  right  one,  reduced  by  the  number  of  axles  that  have  crossed  the  boundary  in  the 
reverse  direction). 

After  transformation  the  initial  equational  LEQ  system  is  such  that  the  associated  data  dependence 
graph  [15]  is  defined  by  particular  schemes  :  these  schemes  have  a  type  producer-consumer  via  a 
communiation.  Then  the  axle-counter  problem  is  written  as  follows  : 

{ 1 }  si  =  false  -►  (not  pi)  and  (pre  pi)  and  (not  pr).  -  an  axle  enters  in  the  left  district 

{2}  Sr  =  false  -*■  (not  pr)  and  (pre  pr)  and  (not  pi).  -  an  axle  enters  in  the  right  district 

{3}  n  =  0  — ►  if  sr'  then  (pre  n)  +  1  else  (pre  n)  •  1  endif. 

{4}  sr'  =  when(sl  or  Sr,Sr);  -  =  valuated  if  an  axle  come  in  a  district 

The  data  dependence  graph  associated  with  this  system  is  presented  in  figure  3  :  nodes  represent 
equations  and  oriented  edges  represent  data  transmissions.  Note  that  the  nodes  which  are  considered 
as  a  calculation  are  drawn  as  a  circle.  The  ones  considered  as  a  communication  are  drawn  as  a 
rectangle. 


3-  TO  TRANSFORM  A  LEQ  SYSTEM  IN  AN  OCCAM  NETWORK 

We  choose  to  express  a  network  in  the  OCCAM  syntax  as  the  following  feature  [  16] : 
OCCAM  program  : 

{ declaration  of  one  channel  for  each  edge  of  the  graph 
and  declaration  of  associated  protocoles} 

(declaration  of  one  procedure  for  each  node} 

{instruction  to  put  into  parallel  all  the  procedures} 


All  the  informations  which  are  useful  to  create  a  such  program  are  given  by  the  equational  system,  its 
data  dependence  graph  and  its  type  environment. 

3-1-  OCCAM  channels  definition 

We  distinguish  two  types  of  channels : 

-  The  "external"  ones  allow  to  read  the  data  and  to  write  the  results. 

-  The  "internal"  channels  allow  the  transmissions  of  values  between  OCCAM  procedures. 

3-1-1-  To  create  an  " external "  channel 

By  convention,  we  call  "keyboard/'  an  external  channel  which  comes  in  a  procedure  j .  We  call 
"screen/'  an  external  channel  which  comes  out  a  procedure /  The  type  of  channel  is  defined  from  the 
type  of  the  input  external  variables  (resp.  output  external  variables)  in  the  LEQ  sub-system  which  is 
represented  by  the  node/  According  to  the  type  of  the  language  LEQ  the  channels  will  have  a  type 
INT,  BOOL  or  a  n-uple  of  these  ones.  In  the  first  case  the  type  can  be  directly  noted  in  the  channel 
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declaration  (for  ex.  CHAN  OF  INT  keyboardl  :).  In  the  second  case,  the  definition  of  a  protocole 
is  necessary.  Thus,  in  the  axle-counter  problem  we  cannot  write 

CHAN  OF  BOOLjBOOL  keyboardl,  keyboards 
but  PROTOCOLE  input_type  IS  BOOL;  BOOL  : 

CHAN  OF  input_type  keyboardl,  keyboard2:  -  allow  u>  read  pi  andpr 


3-1-2-  To  create  an  "internal"  channel 

We  know  that  a  data  dependence  graph  is  built  from  basic  graphs  whose  the  type  is  producer- 
consumer  via  a  communication.  Then  if  we  create  a  channel  for  each  input  and  output  edge  of  all 
communication,  we  create  all  internal  channels  (cf  figure  4). 

®V  ✓© 

COMklp  1  COMkOsI 

...  w  ... 

COMdpi  COMkOsj 

&  N0 

Figure  4 :  Generation  of  "internal'1  channels. 

Example  of  the  axle-counter  problem  :  CHAN  OF  BOOL  COM4I1,  COM403,  COM4I2  : 


3-2-  To  create  the  procedures 

The  calculation  nodes  give  birth  to  calculation  OCCAM  procedures.  The  communication  ones  give 
birth  to  communication  OCCAM  procedures.  In  the  two  cases  a  computation  of  variables  is  defined 
by  studying  the  recurrence  order  in  the  LEQ  equational  system  associated  to  the  considered  node. 


3-2-1-  Calculation  procedures 

Each  calculation  procedure  (node)  represent  only  one  equation  LEQ.  Its  general  form  is  : 


PROC  CAL;  () 

declarations  of  variables 

SEQ 

computation  of  first  terms  of  sequences 
OUTPUT _P  —  transmission  of  values  on  output  channels 

WHILE  TRUE 
SEQ 

computation  of  general  terms  of  sequences 
OUTPUT _P 

with  OUTPUT_P::=  COMnosIj  !  u  |  PAR  {COMnosIj  !  u}Vnos  *  lnos 

where  lnos  =  list  of  communications  which  receive  the  values  of  u  computed  in  this  procedure. 


Each  variable  is  the  representation  of  a  sequence  of  values.  The  set  of  variables  which  are  useful  in 
this  procedure  contains  the  input  variables  (read  on  channels  coming  in  this  procedure),  the  output 
variable  (defined  by  the  equation  and  diffused  on  all  channels  coming  out  this  procedure),  and  the 
auxiliary  variables  introduced  to  transform  the  recurrence  equation  into  an  iterative  program. 


3-2-2-  Communication  processes 


A  communication  no  whose  the  extraction  equation  is  the  following  :  cidj  ~  when(exp_pred,cid2) 
is  written  in  OCCAM  by  instanciating  the  parameters  of  a  canonic  procedure  ([13]).  The  values  of 
these  parameters  are  defined  from : 
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•  the  name  and  the  type  of  output  channels; 

•  the  name  of  the  input  channels,  the  name  of  transmitted  variables  and  their  types; 

•  the  equational  system  which  defines  the  predicate  (all  equations  excepted  extraction  one),  and 
the  equation  pred  =  exp _pred\ 

•  the  second  term  ( cid2 )  of  the  extraction  equation.  This  n-up!e  of  identifiers  will  allow  to 
define  from  the  input  sequences  the  ones  which  give  birth  to  the  output  sub-sequences. 

As  far  as  their  use,  all  the  values  of  the  same  variable  transmitted  to  a  communication  by  an  input 
channel  are  saved  in  a  array  (fifo).  The  reception  of  values  on  an  input  channel,  the  computation  of 
the  emission  condition  and  the  emissions  on  an  output  channel  are  realized  in  a  non-deterministic 
way. 

Example:  If  the  considered  communication  is  written  in  LEQ  as  : 

h  =  true  -*•  pre(false  -*  (not  h  or  x)) 

{5}  h'  =  aorc-»  pre(b  — ►  pre  a  and  (h1  or  b)) 
cid]  =  when(h  and  h'.cido) 

the  set  of  main  equations  whose  the  variables  computations  are  deduced  is  defined  by  : 

(1)  h  =  true  -•»  pre(false  -*•  (not  h  or  x)) 

W  (2)h’  =  aorc-»  pre(b  -*  pre  a  and  (h'  or  b)) 

(3)  pred  =  h  and  h ' 

Thus,  we  will  beforehand  traduce,  not  only  one  equation  (as  in  the  case  of  calculation  procedures) 
but  every  recurrent  equation  of  the  set. 

3-3-  Computation  of  variables  defined  by  recurrent  equations 

A  recurrent  equation  can  not  be  directly  transformed  in  an  iterative  program  without  analyzing  in 
detail  the  dependancies  in  sequences  (data  dependancies  and  recurrence  dependancies)  ([  I7J). 

To  show  it,  we  can  consider  the  LEQ  equation  {6}(2).  The  computed  sequence  of  values  must  be  (a0 
or  c0,b°,a°and  (b°or  b'),...,an‘2  and  (h'n_1  or  b0-1),.-.),  then  the  iterative  program  can  not  use 
only  four  variables h\  a ,  b ,  and  c.  The  following  program  is  wrong  : 

...  ?  a  ...?b  ...  ?c  h':=aorc  —  first  initial  term  (h°  =  a0  or  c°) 

...  ?  a  ...?b  ...  ?c  h':=b  — second  initial  term  (h'1  =  b1) 

...?a  ...?b  ...  ?C  h' :=  a  and  (h*  or  b)  —  general  term  (here  it  means  and  (h’n'1  orb") 

Auxiliary  variables  must  be  introduced  to  memorize  the  values  an‘2  of  the  parameters.  Then, 
computations  and  inputs  must  be  scheduled  to  use  the  truth  occurrences  of  data. 

The  following  steps  allow  to  realize  these  two  points  : 

•  to  transform  recurrent  equations  having  k-dependancies  (k>l)  in  a  set  of  recurrent  equations 
having  only  1-dependancies, 

•  to  delete  cycles  in  the  precedence  graph  associated  to  the  created  set  of  equations, 

•  to  write  the  OCCAM  program  :  declaration  of  variables,  definition  of  computations  of  first  and 
general  terms. 

3-3-1-  High-order  recurrence  eliminations 

The  objective  of  this  treatment  is  to  give  the  valid  occurrence  of  a  sequence  for  a  computation.  In  this 
aim  we  introduce  new  auxiliary  equations  (variables)  to  allow  that  the  previous  occurrences  are 
available  at  the  time  of  their  uses  Thus  the  transformation  called  Tr  applied  on  an  equation  in  form 
x  =  f(pre(g(pre  e))) 

yields  the  following  set  of  equations  :  {■f^g'pre  e)]  where  y  is  a  new  identifier 
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Remark  that,  if  e  is  not  a  pre-expression,  Trfy  =  g(pre  e)]  ■  y  =  g(pre  e). 

Then  the  transformation  of  an  equation  having  a  recurrence  order  n  ( n>l )  in  an  equation  having  a 
recurrence  order  1  introduces  n-l+m  auxiliary  equations  (variables)  having  an  order  0.  The  number 
m  of  auxiliary  equations  is  introduced  by  suppressing  the  k-dependancies  in  the  external  sequences. 

Example :  After  transformation,  the  LEQ  expression  {6}  is  put  in  the  form  : 

(1)  h  =  true  -*  pre(false  -►  (not  h  or  x)) 

n '  1(2)  h’  =  a  or  c  -*>  pre  z 
*■  *  (3)  pred  =  h  and  h' 

(4)  z  =  b  -*  pre  a  and  (h'  or  b )’ 

Therefore  the  computation  of  variables  can  not  be  yet  put  in  the  form  of  an  imperative  program  :  two 
occurrences  an  and  a of  a  same  sequence  a  can  not  be  associated  to  the  same  variable.  A  new 
transformation  Tc  is  necessary.  It  is  realized  by  analyzing  the  precedence  graph  of  the  equational 
system  and  suppressing  the  detected  cycles. 


3-3-2-  Cycle  eliminations 

Recall  that  it  exists  a  precedence  link  between  x  and  y  (y  depends  on  x  noted  x  — (ai->  y)  if  y  is 
defined  from  x,  or  if  x  is  defined  from pre  y  ( n  is  the  reference  of  equation  which  links  these  two 
variables  in  the  equational  system).  The  both  cases  presented  in  figure  5  imply  that  the  computation 
of  x  must  be  realized  before  y. 

Therefore  some  equational  system  can  generate  precedence  graphs  having  the  form  presented  in 
figure  6  (containing  a  cycle).  It  means  that  x  must  be  computed  before  y  and  y  before  x. 

To  find  a  computation  of  the  system  we  transform  one  more  time  this  system  by  introducing  a  new 
auxiliary  variable  z.  The  new  equational  system  (transformed)  is  associated  to  the  no-cycl_e_ 
precedence  graph  presented  in  figure  7. 

(n)  x  y  x  y 

x  ^  - •  y  (m)  (m) 


Figure  5 :  v  depends  on  x. 


Figure  6  :  Graph  with  cycle 


Figure  7  :  Graph  without  cycle 


This  operation  which  deletes  the  cycles  in  the  precedence  graph  must  be  applied  until  the  precedence 
graph  contains  no  cycles. 

With  intend  to  introduce  significant  auxiliary  variables  and  to  minimize  their  number,  we  suggest  the 
following  strategy. 

-  While  at  least  a  cycle  exists  in  this  graph  : 

-  A  minimal  cycle  is  extracted.  We  use  a  research  algorithm  of  the  shortest  path  (the  path 
which  "uses"  as  few  equations  as  possible). 

example :  Figure  8 : 


The  path  (1,1)  is  of  course  smaller  than  (1,Z3),  but  it  is  also  smaller  than  (7,2). 

-  The  following  transformation  Tc  is  applied  to  the  minimal  sub-system. 

TJx=f(pre  y),...J  ■  {x=f(t>;  t=pre  y;  ...} 
where  "..."  is  a  set  of  equations  which  can  be  empty,  and  j  can  be  a  mapping  ofy. 
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-  The  initial  sub  system  is  replaced  by  its  transformation  in  the  global  system  whose  the 
precedence  graph  is  built. 

The  precedence  graph  is  a  graphic  representation  of  the  pre  operations  in  the  equational  system.  Each 
system  may  be  then  considerated  as  its  graph  and  a  set  of  equations  without  pre. 


Example  :  The  precedence  graph  (figure  9a)  associated  to  the  system  {7}  is  analyzed.  The  strategy 
gives  the  new  equational  system  {8}  associated  to  the  graph  which  is  presented  in  figure  9b. 


Figure  9a  :  Graph  with  cycle 


The  system  {8}  is  then  considerated  as  its  graph  (figure  9b)  and  the  without-pre  system  {9}. 


r ( 1  >  h  =  true  -►pre(false-*(nothorx)) 


(1)  h  =  true  -*false--»(nothorx) 


(8}< 


(2)  h'  =  a  or  c  -»  pre  z 

(3)  pred  =  h  and  h' 

(4)  z  =  b  -►  u  and  (h’  or  b) 

(5)  u  -  pre  a 


{9U 


(2)  h'  =  a  or  c  -*  z 

(3)  pred  =  h  and  h’ 


I  (4)  z  =  b  -*  u  and  (hr  or  b) 
1(5)  u  =  a 


3-3-3-  Code  Generation 

To  write  the  OCCAM  program  we  must  declare  variables  and  define  the  computations  of  first  terms 
and  of  general  terms.  This  second  point  needs  to  find  the  scheduling  of  computations  then  to  define 
the  computation  of  a  term  :  affectation  of  variables,  transformation  of  equations  in  mind  to  define  the 
computations  of  the  next  terms. 

3-3-3- 1-  Declaration  of  variables  - 

Each  sequence  defined  by  an  equation  is  implemented  by  a  variable.  If  the  variable  is  auxiliary,  its 
type  is  the  same  as  the  one  of  its  expression,  else  it  is  given  by  type  environment  of  the  LEQ  system  . 

3-3-3-2-  Computation  of  first  terms  - 

The  sequence  of  instructions  which  is  associated  to  each  initial  term  of  the  equational  system  is 
defined  by  systematical  traduction  of  equations  after  scheduling. 

Scheduling  :  It  is  deduced  from  the  analysis  of  the  precedence  graph  : 

•  we  take  some  entry  point  (without  predecessor)  in  the  precedence  graph.  We  write  the  OCCAM 

affectation  allowing  the  definition  of  its  first  terms. 

•  we  delete  this  top  in  the  graph  then  we  start  again  the  previous  operation  until  the  graph  is  empty. 

Computations  of  the  first  initial  terms  :  An  entry  point  is  implemented  as  following  : 

•  the  entry  point  is  a  variable  coming  in  the  procedure  via  a  channel  A.  If  any  other  variable  given 
by  A  does  not  still  acquire,  the  instruction  isA  ?  Ust_of_var_which_are _given_by_this_channel. 

•  the  entry  point  represents  a  sequence  y  defined  by  y  =  e. 

An  equation  contains  as  much  initial  terms  as  opearators  in  its  expression  LEQ  (the  number  of 
initial  terms  for  an  equational  set  is  the  maximum  of  the  number  of  initial  terms  of  each  equation). 

In  the  computation  of  an  initial  term  of  an  equation  two  cases  can  be  exist : 
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-  the  considerated  equation  still  contains  at  least  an  initial  term  (x  =  e  The  OCCAM 

affectation  is  Xoccam  •'=  ^occam  and  the  expression  of  the  equation  becomes  x  =  e. 

-  the  considerated  equation  does  not  contain  (any  more)  initial  terms.  The  OCCAM  affectation 
computes  its  general  term.  The  equation  is  not  modified. 


Computations  of  others  initial  terms  :  It  is  realized  in  the  same  way  that  to  the  first  term.  Only  one 
difference  exits  :  the  expression  of  equations  does  not  contain  reference  to  the  alway  treated  initial 
term.  The  precedence  graph  does  not  take  care  to  the  variables  used  in  the  computation  of  first  terms. 

The  definition  of  computations  of  the  initial  terms  is  finished  when  it  does  not  exist  operators  in 
set  of  equations. 

Example :  Computation  of  {9}  :  Two  initial  terms  must  be  defined. 


Definition  of  the  first  term  :  One  of  the  possible  scheduling  of  computations  is  the  following :  h,  u,x , 
a ,  b,  c,h\pred  and  z.  The  following  instructions  are  deduced  : 

h  :=  TRUE  —  the  first  term  of  h 


U  :=  a  (any  value)  —  auxiliary  variable 

. . .  ?  X  . . .  ?  a  . . .  ?  b  . . .  ?  C  —  external  variables  are  read 

h’  :=  a  OR  c  —  the  first  term  of  h' 

pred  :=  h'  AND  h  —  the  first  term  of  pred  (defined  according  to  the  general  term) 
z  :=  b  —  an  other  auxiliary  variable 

When  the  first  term  is  defined,  the  equational  system  is  {10}. 


Definition  of  the  second  initial  term  :  After  graph  analysis,  the  following  instructions  are  deduced  : 
h  :=  FALSE  —  second  initial  term  of  h 


Now  all 


{10} 


u  :=  a 

...?x  ...  ?  a 

h'  :=  z 

pred  :=  h'  AND  h 

z  :=  b 

initial  terms  are  defined 


—  auxiliary  variable 

. . .  ?  b  —  external  variables  are  acquired 

—  the  second  term  of  h’  is  defined  according  to  the  general  term 

—  second  term  of  pred  (defined  according  to  the  general  term) 

—  an  other  auxiliary  variable 

then  the  equational  system  is  {11}. 


'(1)  h  =  false  — *•  (not  h  or  x) 
(2)  h'  =  z 

-  (3)  pred  =  h  and  h' 

(4)  z  =  u  and  (h'  or  b) 

.(5)  u  =  a 


{11} 


(1)  h  =  not  h  or  x 

(2)  h’  =  z 

-  (3)  pred  =  h  and  h* 

(4)  z  =  u  and  (h'  or  b) 
.(5)  u  =  a 


3-3-3-3-  Computation  of  general  terms  - 

The  determination  of  instructions  which  computes  the  general  term  is  realized  in  the  same  way.  Only 
one  difference  exists  :  in  the  case  of  the  communication  procedure  the  external  variables  are  not 
acquired  on  the  input  channels.  They  have  already  been  acquired  and  they  are  in  buffers. 


3-4-  Parallel  computing 


Instruction  to  parallel  computing  : 

PAR 

{COMno  ()}v  no  6  Ncom 

{CALno  ()}v  no  s  NcaI 

with  Ncom  =  list  of  numbers  of  communication  nodes,  Neal  =  list  of  numbers  of  calculation  nodes. 

This  OCCAM'S  instruction  allows  the  simultaneous  activation  of  all  procedures. 


Remark  :  You  can  find  the  OCCAM  program  of  the  axle-counter  problem  in  annex. 
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5-  CONCLUSION 


The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  contribute  to  define  a  systematic  method  which  leads  from  recurrence 
equations  to  asynchronous  parallel  programs.  If  processes  of  a  synchronous  network  are  delayed  by 
a  static  control  and  if  occurrences  dependencies  are  dynamically  established,  then  such  an 
interpretation  must  give  a  better  efficiency  that  a  synchronous  one. 

Then  the  first  step  of  our  work  consists  to  give  an  explicit  expression  of  the  parallel  decomposition 
whose  we  deduce  progressively  and  systematically  a  parallel  program,  i.e.  communications  and 
synchronisations.  To  this  aim  we  introduce  efficient  tools  of  expression  and  sound  rules  of 
transformation  adapted  to  a  parallel  asynchronous  computation  model.  The  resulting  program  is  an 
equational  system  written  in  the  language  LEQ.  It  is  associated  to  a  data  dependence  graph  which  is 
created  from  schemes  containing  a  producer  and  a  consumer  linked  by  a  communication  medium. 
Then  this  system  can  be  interpreted  as  a  Kahn  deterministic  network  [11]. 

The  second  step  realizes  the  implementation  of  the  equational  LEQ  system  in  an  OCCAM  network  of 
communicating  processes.  Note  that  our  method  does  not  give  an  optimal  code  but  our  convention 
(all  the  j,h  values  of  the  input  parameters  are  read  to  the  jth  step)  is  satisfied.Thus,  our  compiling 
method  is  relatively  simple  and  it  gives  a  sound  code  in  all  the  cases. 

We  implement  this  derivation  method  in  the  system  CENTAUR  1 181.  We  use  METAL  to  implement 
the  languages  LEQ  and  OCCAM.  We  program  the  rules  and  the  transformation  strategies  in  TYPOL 
by  using  the  natural  semantics  formalism  [19].  The  final  tool  allows  to  obtain  OCCAM 
implementations  of  LEQ  programs. 
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ANNEX  :  OCCAM  PROGRAM  implementing  the  railway  regulation 


CHAN  OF  INT  screen3  : 

CHAN  OF  BOOL  COM4I1,  COM4I2,  C0M403  : 
PROTOCOLE  inpul.type  BOOL  ;  BOOL  : 

CHAN  OF  input_type  keyboard l,keyboard2: 


PROC  COM4  ()  --  extraction  communication 

[...]  BOOL  Tabep  ,  Tabes  ,  TabO  ; 

INT  beg  ,beg3,  endl  ,  end2  ,  endO  : 

BOOL  ep,  es,  pred  : 

SEQ 
beg  :=  0 
endl  :=  0 
end2  :=  0 
endO  :=  0 
beg3  :=  0 
WHILE  TRUE 
ALT 

COM4I1  ?  Tabcp[  end  1  ] 
endl  :=endl  +  1 
COM4I2  ?  TabesJ  end2  ] 
end2  :=  end2  +  1 
beg  <  min{  endl  ,end2  ) 

SEQ 

ep  :=  TABep[beg] 
es  :=  TABes[beg] 
pred  :=  ep  OR  sb 
beg  :=  beg  +  1 
IF  pred 
SEQ 

TABO[endOJ  :=  es 
endO  :=  endO  +  l 

TRUE 

SKIP 

endO  >  beg3 

IF  COM403  !  TABO[beg3] 
beg3  :=  beg3  +  1 
TRUE 
SKIP 


PAR  —  instruction  of  parallel  computing 
CALI  () 

CAL2  () 

CAL3  0 
COM4  {) 


PROC  CAL  1  ()  --  computation  of  the  sequence  ep 
BOOL  pp,  ps,  ppi  :  —  ppi  represents  pre  pp 
SEQ 
PPI  :=  PP 

keyboard  1  ?  pp,  ps 
ep  :=  FALSE 
COM4I1  !  ep 
WHILE  TRUE 
SEQ 

ppi  :=  pp 

keyboard  1  ?  pp,  ps 

ep:=(NOTpp)  AND  ppi  AND  (NOTps) 
COM4I1  !  ep 


PROC  CAL2  ()  -  compulation  of  the  sequence  es 

BOOL  pp,  ps,  ps  i  :  —  ps  |  represents  pre  ps 

SEQ 
psj  :=  ps 

keyboard2  ?  pp,  ps 
es  :=  FALSE 
COM4I2  !  es 
WHILE  TRUE 
SEQ 

psi  :=  ps 

keyboard2  ?  pp,  ps 

es:=(NOTps)  AND  psi  AND  (NOTpp) 
COM4I2  !  es 


PROC  CAL3  ()  -  computation  of  n 

BOOL  es' : 

INT  n : 

SEQ 

C0M403  ?  es' 
n  :=  0 

screen3  !  n 
WHILE  TRUE 
SEQ 

C0M40P3  ?  es' 

IF  es1  =  TRUE 
n  :=  n  +  1 
TRUE 
n  :=  n  -  1 
screen3  !  n 
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Fortran  DVM  -  Language  for  Portable 
Parallel  Programs  development. 
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Abstract 

This  report  introduces  the  new  language  model  which  allows  to  express 
functional  and  data  parallelism  in  scientific  and  engineering  applications  on 
massively  parallel  computers.  The  model  combines  the  major  advantages  of 
PCF  Fortran  and  HPF  models  and  is  designed  for  development  of  portable 
applications  which  can  be  efficiently  executed  on  distributed  and  shared 
memory  computers.  The  model  supports  development  of  library  of  stan¬ 
dard  parallel  programs  and  construction  of  parallel  applications  from  parallel 
modules.  The  model  also  provides  the  means  for  dynamic  load  balancing. 

Key  Words:  Portable  Parallel  Program,  Massively  Parallel  Computers, 
Distributed  Memory,  Shared  Memory,  Load  Balancing. 


1  Introduction 

The  development  of  the  programming  language  Fortran  DVM  (Distribut¬ 
ed  Virtual  Memory)  and  related  tools  is  hold  in  the  Keldysh  Institute  of 
Applied  Mathematics  as  a  part  of  RAMPA-project  [I].  The  main  goal  of 
this  project  is  to  automate  the  development  of  the  portable  scientific  and 
engineering  applications  for  massively  parallel  computers  with  distributed 
memory. 

The  development  of  the  applicational  programs  for  distributed  systems 
encounters  a  few  obstacles.  The  portability  problem  is  the  major  one.  We 
would  like  to  emphasize  two  aspects  of  this  problem  : 

•  The  concurrent  programs,  developed  with  conventional  language  tools 
for  the  distributed  systems,  require  serious  efforts  for  their  porting 
on  computers  with  different  architectures  (sequential,  SIMD  processor 
arrays,  MIMD  shared  memory  machines),  or  different  configurations. 
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•  The  other  two  problems  that  should  be  solved  are  linking  the  concurrent 
program  using  simple  modules  and  accumulating  the  bank  of  common 
concurrent  programs. 

While  there  is  no  solution  for  the  portability  problem  distributed  systems 
are  not  likely  to  be  widely  used. 

Since  that  the  main  goal  of  the  development  of  Fortran  DVM  language 
(FDVM)  is  to  provide  the  portability  of  parallel  programs. 

Besides  the  FDVM  language  must  provide  the  development  of  efficient 
programs  for  massively  parallel  computers.  In  this  case  the  performance  is 
determined  mainly  by  the  load  balancing  and  overheads  for  the  interprocessor 
communication  and  synchronization. 


2  The  Main  Ideas  of  the  FDVM  Language. 

The  concept  of  FDVM  language  is  based  on  the  following  main  ideas: 

•  The  execution  of  a  parallel  program  must  correspond  with  its  potential 
parallelism,  explicitly  declared  by  a  user  by  means  of  the  special  di¬ 
rectives  or  parallel  constructs.  Even  enhanced  with  specification  of  the 
data  distribution  the  method  of  the  automatic  parallelizing  has  a  prin¬ 
cipal  defect:  there  is  no  explicit  and  clear  model  of  parallel  execution. 
This  makes  impossible  to  provide  a  user  with  convenient  tools  for  the 
analysis  of  the  execution  and  improving  performance  of  his  program. 

We  believe  that  distributed  shared  memory  computers  are  going  to  be¬ 
come  the  most  popular  among  massive  parallel  systems.  Since  that  to 
describe  the  potential  parallelism  of  a  program  it  is  natural  to  use  the 
means  suggested  in  the  PCF  Fortran  standard  [2].  These  means  rep¬ 
resent  the  extensive  experience  of  utilizing  multiprocessing  computers 
with  shared  memory.  Certainly,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  these  means 
to  distributed  memory  computers. 

•  In  case  of  non-uniform  memory  computers  (among  them  are  distribut¬ 
ed  systems,  with  logical-shared  but  physically  distributed  memory)  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  a  user  with  the  means  to  determine  the  da¬ 
ta  mapping  and  to  distribute  the  computations  among  the  processors. 
The  suggested  means  of  the  HPF  language  [3]  are  well  suited. 

•  In  case  of  computers  with  non-uniform  memory  it  is  imperative  to 
provide  a  user  with  the  means  of  a  virtual  memory  access  control. 


These  means  were  suggested  and  successfully  used  for  the  control  of 
virtual  memory  in  the  Fortran  programs  for  BESM-6  computer  [4]. 

•  Finally,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  user  means  for  the  dynamical  load 
balancing. 


3  The  Description  of  FDVM  Model. 

For  the  purpose  of  simplification  suppose  that  programming  in  Fortran 
DVM  is  done  in  several  stages  as  follows. 


3.1  The  Abstract  Parallel  Machine  (APM)  Design. 

The  description  of  the  parallel  machine  is  necessary  for  a  user  to  control 
mapping  of  computations  on  processors.  In  case  of  distributed  system  APM 
is  also  needed  to  control  the  data  location.  Since  PCF  Fortran  is  geared 
to  the  uniform  multiprocessors  computers  with  shared  memory,  a  user  have 
only  capabilities  to  determine  the  number  of  processors  for  execution  of  the 
specific  parts  of  a  program.  In  the  case  of  distributed  systems  the  mapping 
of  computations  on  processors  demands  more  accurate  planning  and  could 
not  be  performed  as  dynamically  as  it  is  possible  on  the  shared  memory 
computers. 

Abstract  parallel  machine  is  introduced  to  provide  a  user  with  a  opportu¬ 
nity  to  completely  specify  internal  potential  parallelism  of  a  program.  Since 
that  the  APM  is  the  hierarchy  of  abstract  parallel  subsystems,  all  of  which 
are  either  set  of  named  subsystems  of  the  next  level  of  hierarchy  or  multidi¬ 
mensional  array  of  such  subsystems.  The  representation  as  a  set  is  convenient 
for  parallel  sections  mapping.  The  representation  as  an  array  is  used  for  loop 
iterations  mapping.  Subsystems  of  the  lowest  level  of  the  hierarchy  are  ele¬ 
mentary  abstract  processors.  The  simultaneous  existence  of  different  variants 
of  a  description  of  each  subsystem  is  allowed. 

If  APM  or  some  its  subsystems  are  to  be  used  for  data  location  man¬ 
agement,  they  must  have  at  least  one  representation  as  an  multidimensional 
array  of  elementary  processors. 

The  APM  may  be  described  statically  or  constructed  dynamically  during 
an  execution  of  a  program.  The  dynamic  construction  is  necessary  for  work 
with  dynamic  arrays,  as  well  as  for  the  development  of  a  library  of  standard 
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parallel  programs,  which  are  stored  as  object  modules  and  do  not  require 
special  preliminary  setting. 

3.2  Development  of  a  Program  for  APM. 

To  develop  a  program  a  user  uses  the  following  model  of  its  execution. 

At  the  beginning  of  an  execution  of  a  program  there  is  only  one  branch 
(the  control  flow)  which  is  started  on  the  APM  from  the  first  program  state¬ 
ment.  After  the  entering  the  parallel  construct  (parallel  loop  or  group  of 
parallel  sections)  the  branch  is  divided  into  several  parallel  branches,  which 
are  all  executed  on  the  specified  APM  subsystems.  The  branching  is  carrying 
out  according  to  a  variant  of  representation  of  current  subsystem  as  an  array 
or  set  of  subsystems  of  the  next  level  of  hierarchy. 

On  exit  from  the  parallel  construct  all  branches  join  the  same  branch, 
which  existed  prior  to  entering  the  parallel  construct.  At  this  moment  all 
shared  variables,  updated  by  the  parallel  branches,  become  available  to  all 
processors  executing  this  branch. 

If  during  the  execution  of  one  of  the  parallel  branches  it  is  necessary 
to  use  the  values  of  shared  variables  updated  by  the  other  branch,  a  user 
must  synchronize  the  branches.  The  synchronization  is  available  in  several 
forms:  events,  arithmetic  sequence  synchronizers,  and  critical  sections  (PCF 
Fortran). 

To  avoid  formal  data  dependence  of  parallel  branches,  which  is  an  obstacle 
to  independent  execution,  some  variables  (and  specially  described  common- 
blocks)  may  be  declared  as  private.  In  this  case  a  copy  of  these  variables  is 
created  in  each  parallel  branch,  and  that  copy  is  used  independently  from 
the  others.  Private  data  definition  also  reduces  the  scope  of  availability  of 
data,  and  eliminates  the  needless  work  to  provide  data  consistency. 

Now  let  us  determine  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  ’’branch  is  executed  on 
the  subsystem”.  These  words  could  be  interpreted  in  two  ways,  depending 
upon  what  architecture  of  APM  is  needed  by  a  user.  In  case  of  shared 
memory  machine  the  sequential  parts  of  program  (before  the  enter  to  parallel 
construct  and  after  the  exit  from  it)  are  executed  on  the  base  processor  of 
the  subsystem.  In  case  of  distributed  memory  machine  each  processor  of  the 
subsystem  executes  the  same  sequence  of  statements  to  have  its  own  copy  of 
variables. 
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3.3  Declaration  of  Data  and  Computations  Mapping. 

In  case  of  distributed  system  a  user  must  determine  data  location  in  the  local 
memory  of  the  APM  processors.  It  is  implemented  through  the  aligning  of  the 
arrays  and  their  mapping  to  those  APM  subsystems,  which  have  a  structure 
as  a  multidimensional  array  of  processors  (ALIGN  in  the  HPF).  Collapsed 
mapping  (when  many  elements  of  an  array  may  be  mapped  to  the  same 
processor)  and  replicated  mapping  (when  one  element  of  an  array  may  be 
mapped  to  many  processors)  are  allowed. 

A  user  specifies  data  replication  when  its  calculation  can  be  performed 
more  efficiently  repeatedly  on  different  processors  than  transferring  the  data 
between  the  processors.  By  default  all  data  which  are  not  mapped  by  user, 
are  duplicated  on  all  processors  of  the  subsystem  where  the  branch  owning 
these  data  (the  data  are  private  for  this  branch),  is  executed. 

To  specify  the  mapping  of  parallel  loop  iterations  on  the  processors  a  user 
can  define  the  correspondence  betw-een  the  loop  iterations  and  preliminary 
mapped  variables. 


3.4  Managing  Access  To  Non-Local  Data. 

A  user  can  indicate  that  when  accessing  some  arrays  the  access  to  virtual 
memory  should  be  performed  in  bulk  before-hand  transfers  (after  the  compu¬ 
tation  of  required  values  by  a  corresponding  processors)  rather  than  element¬ 
wise  transfers  (according  to  requests  from  individual  processors).  In  case  of 
pipeline  computation,  a  programmer  must  find  the  balance  between  the  num¬ 
ber  of  transfers  and  synchronization  events  on  one  hand  and  the  productivity 
of  the  pipeline  on  the  other. 

A  user  can  also  specify  the  buffering  mode  of  non-local  variables  in  the 
processors  memory,  which  permits  to  reduce  the  interprocessor  data  exchange 
during  repeated  access. 


3.5  The  Specification  of  Mapping  of  the  APM  onto 
Virtual  Parallel  Machine  (VPM). 

Virtual  Parallel  Machine  (VPM)  is  the  machine  which  is  provided  to  the  task 
by  architecture  and  underlying  system  software.  The  structure  and  number 
of  processors  of  this  machine  should  be  close  to  real  parallel  computer  or  part 
of  it.  For  distributed  computer  MPI-machine  [5]  could  be  such  an  example. 

VPM  as  well  as  APM  may  be  represented  as  an  hierarchy  of  subsystems. 
In  this  case  the  subsystem  should  be  precisely  defined  (numbers  of  its  all 
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virtual  processors).  A  subsystem  must  include  only  those  processors,  which 
belong  to  the  mother  subsystem. 

Mapping  is  correspondence  between  APM  and  VPM  resulting  in  each 
processor  of  APM  will  be  mapped  onto  a  processor  of  VPM.  We  suggest  to 
provide  three  ways  for  such  mapping. 

•  The  mapping  may  be  specified  by  the  language  constructs,  processed 
during  the  compilation  of  the  program  (DISTRIBUTE  in  the  HPF). 
This  way  is  the  least  flexible,  but  the  most  effective  in  terms  of  over¬ 
heads. 

•  The  mapping  may  be  specified  through  the  programming  environment 
(for  example,  as  a  UNIX  command-line  argument). 

•  The  mapping  may  be  made  dynamically  during  program  execution  by 
the  special  statements  (REDISTRIBUTE  in  the  HPF). 

This  way  of  mapping  as  well  as  means  for  use  of  allocatable  assumed- 
shape  arrays  and  means  of  dynamic  creation  of  APM  and  VPM  are 
necessary  for  a  user  to  ensure  dynamic  load  balancing. 

4  Comparison  of  FDVM  Model  with  Major 
Existing  Models. 

Let  us  consider  the  differences  of  the  FDVM  model  from  the  other  models, 
which  can  be  used  in  distributed  systems. 


4.1  Message  Passing  Models. 

Currently  these  are  the  most  widely  used  models.  In  those  models  a  user 
specifies  the  precise  data  and  computation  mapping  on  the  processors  and 
provides  the  processors  cooperation  by  message  passing.  Although  this  ap¬ 
proach  seems  to  grant  the  maximum  efficiency  of  a  program  execution  it  is 
not  always  true  due  to  the  following  reasons. 

•  The  reduction  functions  (SUM, MAX, MIN)  significantly  affect  efficien¬ 
cy  of  a  program.  In  general  their  optimal  programming  on  the  appli- 
cational  level  is  impossible.  There  are  no  internal  reduction  functions 
in  most  of  the  models,  including  PVM  [6],  though  such  functions  exist 
in  MPI  and  EXPRESS  [7]. 
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•  It  is  difficult  to  organize  the  effective  file  access  in  application  if  the 
distributed  system  has  many  channels  to  discs. 

•  Execution  efficiency  of  a  program  on  the  massively  parallel  computers 
depends  on  the  load  balancing  which  is  extremely  difficult  to  provide 
in  these  models. 

Although  the  models  are  quite  expedient  in  expressing  of  functional  par¬ 
allelism,  in  case  of  data  parallelism  there  are  serious  problems  due  to  the  lack 
of  the  global  address  and  name  space.  The  main  defect  of  these  models  is 
the  strict  tie  of  the  program  to  hardware  architecture,  including  the  number 
of  processors  and  their  links.  The  development  of  the  libraries  of  standard 
programs  is  practically  impossible. 

The  unquestionable  advantage  of  these  models  is  no  need  to  develop  spe¬ 
cial  compilers  and  possibility  to  use  these  models  in  conventional  languages 
extended  by  library  functions. 

4.2  Shared  Memory  Models. 

These  models  use  global  address  space.  PCF  Fortran  and  Fortran  S  (8]  are 
the  most  characteristic  among  these  models. 

The  PCF  Fortran  standard  noted  that  this  model  is  acceptable  not  on¬ 
ly  for  the  shared  memory  computers,  but  also  for  the  distributed  memory 
computers.  But  this  is  mostly  true  for  systems  such  as  CRAY  T3D  and 
CONVEX  SPP1000  (distributed  shared  memory  computers)  which  provide 
the  access  to  non-local  data  nearly  as  fast  as  to  local  data.  The  use  of  this 
model  on  the  majority  of  distributed  systems  is  practically  impossible  due  to 
the  lack  of  means  to  control  data  and  computations  mapping. 

Fortran  S  model  provides  a  user  with  means  of  mapping  of  computations 
onto  processors.  Unfortunately  the  use  of  program-simulated  virtual  memory 
in  the  model  without  means  to  control  it  unenviably  reduces  the  efficiency 
of  serious  applications. 

The  advantage  of  these  model,  as  well  as  FDVM  model,  is  relatively 
simple  compilation. 


4.3  High  Performance  Fortran  Model. 

This  model  uses  global  name  space  and  user  control  over  data  mapping  onto 
local  memories  of  processors.  The  model  supports  the  data  parallelism  and 
does  not  support  functional  parallelism. 
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There  are  also  two  principal  differences  in  the  concepts  of  Fortran  DVM 
and  High  Performance  Fortran  languages. 

First,  the  user  of  FDVM  has  the  possibility  of  total  control  over  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  computations  among  processors,  while  the  user  of  HPF  is  not 
allowed  even  to  know  how  a  particular  compiler  will  perform  such  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Second,  the  user  of  FDVM  can  fully  control  the  transfer  of  data  between 
processors  and  its  buffering.  The  user  of  HPF  has  to  rely  on  the  ’’smartness” 
of  the  compiler  in  these  matters. 

The  main  effect  of  the  differences  in  approaches  mentioned  above  is  that 
at  the  cost  of  certain  additional  effort  the  user  of  FDVM  is  always  able  to 
make  his  program  as  efficient  as  it  could  be  when  conventional  means  for 
parallelization  and  message  passing  were  used.  Yet  this  does  not  involve  any 
decrease  in  portability. 

The  following  means  of  tuning  performance  of  FDVM  programs  are  pro¬ 
vided,  which  are  absent  in  HPF: 

•  Means  of  processor  load  balancing: 

—  possibility  to  define  groups  of  processors,  varying  in  shape  and 
composition; 

—  possibility  to  cancel  computation  of  new  values  of  a  variable  on  the 
same  processor  thus  spreading  certain  loop  iterations  and  parallel 
section  over  several  specified  processors; 

•  Means  of  optimizing  interprocessor  communication: 

—  definition  of  data  portion  sizes; 

—  definition  of  buffer  sizes  and  buffering  modes; 

Differences  in  approaches  between  FDVM  and  HPF  have  lead  to  different 
views  on  the  role  of  compile-time  optimizations.  The  lack  of  an  optimizing 
compiler  from  FDVM  does  not  stop  the  user  from  achieving  required  efficien¬ 
cy,  although  the  use  of  such  compiler  might  in  certain  cases  free  him  from 
providing  the  above  annotations. 


5  Conclusion. 

We  believe  that  the  success  of  FDVM  language  depends  on  the  successful 
development  of  FDVM  model.  This  model  on  one  hand  must  meet  the  porta- 
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bility  and  efficiency  requirements  and  on  the  other  hand  must  be  clear  for  an 
applicational  programmer  as  well  as  relatively  easy  to  implement.  Since  that 
developers  were  focused  on  designing  of  the  model,  which  was  three  times 
significantly  modified  during  1993-1994. 

Presently  the  design  of  the  run-time  system  (LIB-DVM)  for  this  model 
is  close  to  completion.  This  run-time  system  is  a  backbone  of  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  FDVM  language. 

The  next  stage  of  FDVM  language  development  is  going  to  be  manual 
programming  of  several  applications  (probably  using  the  simple  experimental 
compiler- preprocessor)  on  the  Fortran  77  or  C  languages  extended  with  LIB- 
DVM  means. 

Only  after  the  completion  of  the  above  stage  the  formal  FDVM  language 
will  be  described.  If  by  that  time  the  means  of  functional-parallelism  and  dy¬ 
namic  load  balancing  are  introduced  to  HPF  language  ,  it  would  be  reflected 
in  FDVM  language. 

This  work  is  supported  in  part  by  the  grant  of  Russian  Fundamental 
Researches  Foundation,  No.  93-012-628. 
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1.  Inroduction 

In  recent  years  Artificial  Neural  Networks  (  NN  )  became 
increasingly  popular  and  of  great  importance  as  an  alternative  approach 
for  solving  problems  where  no  precise  rules  are  known,  such  as  error 
correction,  pattern  recognition,  classification,  associative  memory  etc. 
Contrary  to  classical  programming,  neural  networks  are  trained  by  some 
learning  rules  with  examples  of  a  particular  problem  in  order  to  obtain  the 
final  solution  on  the  base  of  acquired  knowledge. 

Researches  in  this  field,  such  as  finding  an  optimal  learning  rule, 
investigating  the  behavior  of  a  neural  network  (  i.e.  its  ability  to  solve  a 
particular  problem  ),  is  extremely  difficult  sometime  without  simulation  of 
the  model  under  development.  Conventional  computer  systems  often  do 
not  yield  the  required  performance  for  such  Parallel  Distributed 
Processing  even  with  100  units.  The  problems  are  that  available  memory 
is  not  sufficient  and  processing  iteration  rate  is  far  from  desired;  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  such  simulations  to  take  many  hours  to  process  simple 
network.  The  introduction  of  parallel  computers  offers  new  opportunities 
in  neural  network  simulation  technology. 

Here  in  Kiev  in  order  to  investigate  practically  particular  learning 
rules  of  connectionist  models  was  designed  the  neural  net  simulator 
NEUTRAM,  which  simulates  NN  of  various  sizes  and  configurations  on 
a  net  of  transputers  (  for  this  purpose  four  INMOS  T800  transputers  were 
used  ).  It  processes  in  almost  real-time  mode  with  a  net  with  up  to  600 
neurons,  i.e.  up  to  36000  connections.  For  comparing,  the  same  program 
running  on  an  Intel  486DX-50  processor  processes  nearly  an  order  of 
magnitude  slowly,  and  with  memory  restriction  to  200  neurons.  Now 
NEUTRAM  is  being  intensively  used  in  IPMMS  of  Ukrainian  Ac. Sc,  and 
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with  its  aid  a  great  quantity  of  useful  statistics  has  been  being  obtained, 
which  itself  helps  to  solve  many  theoretical  problems. 

This  paper  is  dedicated  to  the  strategy  of  flood-fill  neuro¬ 
processing,  which  allows  the  NEUTRAM  to  achieve  high  performance 
iteration  rate,  and  its  implementation  on  distributed  processors.  The 
questions  of  organization  of  interaction  of  distributed  units-neurons  are 
considered. 

2.  Neural  Net  as  a  System  of  Independent  Units-Neurons 

The  ANN  is  typically  modeled  a  system  of  N  simple  units  - 
neurons.  At  any  time  t  each  neuron  i  is  characterized  by  a  couple  of 
figures  (  Yi(t),  Sift )  ),  where  Yi(t)  is  two-state  {  -1,  +1  }  potential  (  or 
state,  or  output  )  of  the  neuron  at  time  /,  and  Sift)  is  its  local  field  ( 
also  called  post-synaptic  potential,  or  membrane  potential,  or 
magnetization  )  is  computed  by  performing  the  sum  of  its  inputs  weighted 
by  the  weight  (  or  synaptic,  or  coupling  )  coefficients  Cji  (  where  Cji 
means  connection  from  neuron  j  to  neuron  i ),  sometime  minus  threshold 
value  Bi: 

Ni 

Si  -  X  Cji  Yj,  (  1  ) 

j=l 

where  Ni,  called  the  size  of  synaptic  tree  of  the  neuron,  is  the  number  of 
neuron  inputs  (  correspondingly,  the  number  of  neuron  outputs  is  called 
the  size  of  its  axon  tree  ).  And  synaptic  coefficients  Cji  are  constant 
values,  calculated  previously  in  so  called  learning  stage  on  the  basis  of 
properties  we  want  our  NN  to  exhibit.  The  behavior  of  the  network  ( i.e. 
its  evolution  in  time  )  is  determined  by  the  decision  rule: 
l.  Si  >0 

Yi(t+1)  =  F(  Si )  =  Yi(t),  Si  =  0  (2) 

Si  <  0 

Since  each  neuron  is  processed  independently  from  others,  NN 
has  great  potential  for  parallelism,  and  that's  why  it  is  preferable  to 
simulate  them  on  parallel  processors. 
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3.  Flood-fill  Neuro-processing. 

The  concept  "neuro-processing"  refers  to  all  operations  under  the 
neural  net  data,  such  as  (  1  )  and  (  2  ),  resulting  in  calculating  neuron 
potentials.  And  as  can  be  seen,  the  most  time-consuming  operation  there 
is  the  calculating  of  postsynaptic  potential  in  (  1  ),  which  is  executed  for 
t=l..N  in  every  single  iteration.  The  time  necessary  for  calculating  Si 
by  (1)  is 

T  =  Ni*(Tc+Ta) ,  (  3  ) 

where  Tc  is  time  of  "compare"  operation  ,  Ta  -  time  of  "add"  operation 
(Ta  =  Tc ). 

The  main  idea  of  flood-fill  processing  strategy  consists  in  the  fact, 
that  only  a  few  quantity  of  neurons  really  alter  their  potentials  during  an 
iteration.  Moreover,  the  number  of  such  neurons  diminishes  increasingly 
with  each  iteration,  until  eventually  it  becomes  equal  to  zero,  when  we 
say,  that  iteration  process  has  terminated.  This  brings  us  to  the  natural 
procedure  of  calculating  postsynaptic  potential: 

Ki 

S[i]  =  S[i]  +  2£  C[k][i]  Y[k],  (4) 

k=l 


where  Y[k]  are  potentials  of  those,  called  "excited",  neurons,  that 
have  altered  their  potentials  since  last  iteration.  (  Furthermore,  even  from 
the  very  beginning  we  can  often  say  (  looking  to  initial  input  pattern  ), 
that  some  neurons  are  "excited",  comparing  with  others,  prevailing  in  the 
pattern  (e.g.  as  in  the  case  of  w'hite  letter,  drawn  on  the  black 
background).  Here  the  time  for  calculating  S[i]  is 

T  =  I  +  Ki*(Tc+2Ta) ,  (  5  ) 

From  here  it  become  obvious  that,  when  Ki  <<  2/3Ni,  we  have  a 
considerable  increase  in  calculation  rate. 

4.  The  Implementation  of  Flood-fill  Neuro-processing. 

Now  consider  NN  with  arbitrary  configuration  ( i.e.  NN  with  size 
Nj  of  axon  tree  different  for  each  neuron  ).  The  configuration  of  a  NN  in 
processor  memory  is  presented  by  the  set  of  axon  tree,  according  to  the 
following  data  structure  (  see  FIG.  1  ): 
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|Y|  S  |Nj|leafj  . . .  |Y|_S  |Nj|leafl  ...  Ill  I  I 
nrn[l]  |  |  nrn[i]  nrn[N] 

V 

|Cij  |  adrSi  1  ...  Ill 

leaf[  1]  leaflNj  ] 

FIG.  la  Neural  net  configuration  data  structure  used  for  neuro¬ 
processing 


NEURON 
{  intY; 
float  S; 
int  N; 

TREE  *leaf; 

}; 


TREE 

{ 

float  Cij; 
float  *adrSi; 
}; 


NEURON  *nrn; 


FIG. lb  Data  structure  used  in  program 

And  described  by  step  the  flood-fill  procedure  will  be  following: 

Step  a:  Potential  that  dominates  in  the  majority  of  the  prototype 
neurons  is  designated  as  "background"  ( e.g.  in  the  program  this  state  is  - 
1,  which  corresponds  to  the  black  colour  of  the  pattern ). 

Step  b:  initial  postsynaptic  potential  S  for  this  background  is 
calculated:  S[i]  =  -I  C[k][i]. 

Step  1:  After  an  input  vector  is  given,  the  buffer  of  "excited" 
neuron  ebuf  is  filled,  that  is:  the  numbers  of  such  neurons,  which  potential 
differs  from  background  is  put  down  into  the  buffer  (  e.g.  ebuf  ~ 
{2,3,4,21,37,38  }  ). 

Step  2:  Dissolving  the  buffer:  once  neuron  i  is  excited  (i.e.  ebuf 
contain  number  i),  it  bring  about  alterations  of  S[k]  of  all  neurons 
connected  with  it.  Hence,  we  should  run  through  all  axon  tree  of  each 
excited  neuron  and  update  all  S[k],  depended  on  it  (  this  Step  can  be 
processed  under  all  neuron  in  parallel ): 
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if  (  Y[i]  ==  +1  )  S[k]  +=  2  C[i][k] 

if  (  Y[i]  ==  -1  )  S[k]  -=  2  C[i][k].  k=l..N  . 


Step  3:  After  all  consequences  of  exciting  of  some  neurons  are 
resolved  (  i.e.  all  S[k]  are  updated  ),  we  have  exactly  S[i]  =  L  C{j][i]  Y[j]. 
Here  we  can  apply  the  decision  rule  Y[i]  =  F(  S[i]  ),  which  gives  again 
some  excited  neurons  (  The  number  of  them  will  be  probably  less  than 
that  in  previous  iteration  ).  This  Step  also  can  be  processed  under  all 
neuron  in  parallel  . 

Step  4:  And  again  we  go  to  Step  I,  putting  into  ebuf  the  sign  of 
neuron  potential  in  addition  to  its  number  (  e.g.  ebuf  =  {  1,5, -37,-38  }  ) 

Iteration  occurs  until  ebsize,  the  size  of  ebuf  equals  zero  (  which 
corresponds  to  empty  buffer),  so  there  is  nothing  to  dissolve.  And  the 
body  of  the  program  looks  like: 

1.  fill  buffer  ebuf 

2.  dissolve  buffer  ebuf 

3.  apply  the  decision  rule; 


5.  The  Transputer  Implementation  of  Flood-fill  procedure. 

INMOS  transputer  itself  is  a  very  powerful  processor,  RISC 
architecture  of  which  allows  very  fast  operations.  Moreover,  it  can 
process  memory  operation  (  such  as,  storing  and  picking  )  concurrently 
with  arithmetical  operations.  But  the  main  feature  of  transputer  is  that  it 
can  be  linked  with  other  transputers  via  links,  link  interface  working 
concurrently  with  CPU,  which  allows  user  to  distribute  program  code 
among  processors  to  run  it  simultaneously.  This  facility  gives  user  not 
only  the  opportunity  to  acquire  new  amounts  of  memory,  which  itself  is 
quite  worthy,  but  also  the  chance  to  increase  the  calculation  process  rate 
in  almost  as  much  as  the  number  of  transputer  presented  times  (  provided 
that  the  program  code  is  suited  for  this  ).  So  the  task  to  prepare  the 
program  to  run  in  parallel  is  one  of  the  most  complex  and  important 
for  those  who  work  with  transputers.  And  the  passage  below  is 
dedicated  to  how  this  task  is  resolved  in  NEUTRAM. 

When  simulating  NN  on  the  net  of  processors,  we  allocate 
neurons  uniformly  among  processors  available,  each  axon  tree  being 
allocated  as  shown  in  FiG.2. 
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|Y|  S  |NOj|leaf| 
nrn[l]  |  nrn[NO] 
V 

|  Cij  |  adrSi  | 

leaf[l]  leaf[NOj] 


|Nlj|leaf]  ... 
|nrn[NlJ  | 

V 

|  |Cij  |  adrSi  |.. 
Ieaf[l]  leaf[N  1  j] 


Processor  #0  Processor  #1 

FIG.2  Structure  of  distributed  axon  tree 
(  as  in  the  case  of  simulation  neuron  net  on  a  array  of  processors  ) 


Thus  each  transputer  has  in  memory  its  own  part  of  state  vector 
and  own  part  of  synapse  weights,  and  process  only  these  parts,  filling  its 
own  ebuf  of  its  own  excited  neurons;  to  update  its  postsynaptic  potential 
transputer  receives  ebuf  i]  from  other  transputers.  And  the  task  of  each 
processor  therefore  consists  of  six  main  processes: 

1 .  fill  my  buffer  ebuf 

2.  send  my  buffer  ebuf 

3.  receive  other  buffers  ebuf  i]  from  other  transputers; 

4.  dissolve  my  buffer  ebuf 

5.  dissolve  other  buffers  ebuf  i]; 

6.  apply  the  decision  rule; 

until  ( ebuf  and  all  ebuf  i]  are  empty ) 


And  since  it  is  desirable  for  CPU  and  link  interface  to  work 
simultaneously,  we  allocate  designated  processes  in  such  a  way  that 
delivering  information  and  its  processing  work  in  parallel.  Below  is  the 
structure  of  the  program  NEUTRAM,  running  on  a  net  of  four 
transputers,  the  flood-fill  neuro-processing  within  one  processor  being 
presented. 
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WHILE  (  all  ebuf  are  not  empty  ) 
SEQ 


(1)  filling_own_buffer( );  /*  filling  ebuf  *1 

PAR 

(4)  process_own_data( );  /*  dissolving  ebuf*l 

(2)  sent_buf_to_others( );  /*  send  ebuf  to  other  processors  *1 

(3&5)  receive&process_dataJrorn_otherTRAM( ); 

/*  receive  ebuf  i]  from  other  processors  and  dissolve  them  */ 

( 6 )  apply_decision_ruIe(); 

As  can  be  seen  the  task  of  one  processor  does  not  depend  on  the 
configuration  of  transputer  net.  In  the  case  when  processors  are  not 
connected  directly,  data  should  be  delivered  thru  intermediary,  which 
results  in  introduction  one  more  process  ROUTER().  And  in  order  to 
resolve  the  problem  of  mapping  software  links  onto  hardware  ones  the 
process  MultiPIexor()  should  also  be  added.  But  in  this  paper  we  don't 
discuss  these  questions,  since  we  deviate  from  them  by  simulating 
NEUTRAM  on  four  transputers. 

6.  Transputer  Simulation  Implementation  Problems 

The  main  problem  arises  in  simulating  NN  on  transputers  is  data 
exchange  among  the  processors.  It  can  be  implemented  either  by  public 
memory  (  heap  ),  or  by  channels  (  here  arises  the  problem  of  four  real 
links  available,  which  entails  the  introduction  of  multiplexor  processes  for 
array  of  more  than  four  transputers).  The  next  problem  associates  with 
particular  implementation  of  the  program.  As  programming  language 
OCCAM  or  3L  C  (  or  any  other  language  extended  from  sequential  one  ) 
can  be  used.  The  former  specially  designed  for  implementing  parallel 
programs,  being  the  entirely  enclosed  subsystem,  lacks  language 
manipulation  tools  (  excepting  the  folding  editor  );  the  latter  having  such 
facilities  as  dynamic  memory  allocation  and  processing  complex  structure, 
has  more  difficulties  in  organizing  really  parallel  processes. 

Since  in  the  case  of  simulating  neural  nets  the  data  of  parallel 
processes  are  strongly  interwoven,  and  the  size  of  network  is  assumed  to 
be  defined  while  running  the  program,  3L  C  seemed  to  be  more  suitable 
for  writing  the  simulator.  And  we  use  it  for  our  purpose,  which  results  in 
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introduction  of  complex  system  of  semaphores  in  order  to  organize 
mentioned  above  PAR-process. 

5.  Conclusion 

The  flood-fill  neuro-processing  algorithm  was  developed.  This 
algorithm  was  shown  to  yield  a  considerable  increase  in  neuro¬ 
processing  calculation  rate  ,  when  given  a  number  of  excited  (informative) 
neurons  less  than  30%  from  total  number  of  neurons  in  the  network, 
which  is  ,  generally  speaking,  the  case  for  more  practical  applications.  The 
problems  of  its  implementation  onto  multy-transputer  system  were 
considered,  the  ways  for  data  structure  allocation  and  data  interaction 
organization  being  discussed.  Also  considered  were  the  questions  of 
particular  flood-fill  neuro-processing  algorithm  implementation  on  the 
net  of  four  transputers  in  NEUTRAM,  neuron  network  simulator 
designed  for  investigation  of  connectionist  models. 
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Abstract.  The  performance  of  different  types  of  neural  networks  are  to  be  evaluated  when  applied  to  real  robotic 
applications  like  manipulator  arm  movements  and  arm  positioning.  An  experimental  robotic  platform  is  designed 
consisting  of  a  five  degrees  of  freedom  manipulator,  and  an  image  acquisition  system  to  provide  visual  feedback.  The 
architecture  of  the  system  is  modular  and  entirely  transputer-based,  including  image  acquisition  and  processing,  the 
Neural  Network  generating  control  signals  and  the  robot  interface.  The  approach  is  illustrated  on  a  simple  arm 
positioning  task. 
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1.  Introduction 

A  distinctive  property  of  the  primates  sensorimotor  systems  is  certainly  their  fast  and  efficient  reaction 
to  unpredictable  changes  in  their  environment.  An  other  basic  ability  is  to  react  in  a  parallel  and 
coordinated  manner  with  their  different  effectors.  Research  in  Neuroscience  these  last  two  decades 
helped  to  better  understand  the  mechanisms  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain.  For  example,  it  is  known 
that  the  cerebellum  is  one  of  the  regions  of  the  brain  involved  in  the  adaptive  control  of  movement  and 
is  organized  as  a  network  of  massively  interconnected  neurons.  Its  structure  has  inspired  quantities  of 
works  resulting  to  models  derived  from  the  perceptron  theory  and  able  to  learn  complex  input  output 
functions  [1,2], 

Artificial  Neural  Networks  (ANN)  offer  a  way  to  view  certain  complex  problems  from  a  new 
perspective.  One  of  the  intrinsic  properties  of  ANN  are  their  ability  to  adapt  to  changes  in  the 
parameters  of  the  model.  Their  implementation  is  simpler  than  the  use  of  mathematical  models  and  the 
behavior  is  robust  when  faced  with  accidental  changes  of  system  parameters  [3],  Growth  of  interest 
to  apply  ANN  for  control  applications  has  being  considerable  in  the  last  years  and  a  few  real 
experiments  can  be  noted  [4,5]. 

The  objective  we  pursue  is  to  examine  the  performance  of  different  types  of  neural  networks  when 
applied  to  real  applications  and  to  examine  their  suitability  for  robot  control.  We  therefore  developed  a 
robotic  platform  consisting  of  a  5  degrees  of  freedom  manipulator  with  a  jaw  gripper  similar  to  those 
most  currently  used  in  industry,  and  an  image  acquisition  system  to  provide  visual  feedback  through 
one  or  more  cameras. 

Next  section  details  the  associative  neural  network  approach.  Section  3  justifies  the  choice  for  a 
transputer  based  parallel  architecture  and  section  4  describes  the  simulation  environment  developed 
for  the  design  and  test  of  the  ANN  before  being  runned  under  experimental  conditions.  Finally,  a 
simple  positioning  task  illustrates  the  global  functioning  of  the  whole  system. 
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2.  Neural  Network  Approach 

Recently,  there  has  been  a  considerable  growth  of  interest  in  establishing  a  direct  connection  between 
vision  and  robot  action  through  neural  networks.  In  a  conventional  approach,  sensor-based  control 
systems  require  explicit  knowledge  of  the  kinematics  and  dynamics  of  the  robot  and  a  careful 
calibration  of  the  sensor  system.  One  attractive  feature  of  neural  networks  is  their  learning 
capabilities.  They  can  learn  a  complex  nonlinear  relationship,  such  as  robot  kinematics  and  dynamics 
through  a  training  procedure  and  approximate  the  function  with  significantly  less  computations. 

We  are  interested  in  a  self-learning  system  where  no  explicit  knowledge  is  present  but  where  an 
implicit  model  is  learned  from  the  behavior  of  the  robot  The  robot  system  receives  all  the  information 
needed  for  adaptation  from  its  own  cameras  and,  thus,  learns  without  an  external  teacher.  Kuperstein 
[6]  developed  a  direct  inverse  control  scheme  in  which  a  neural  net  learns  the  inverse  dynamics  of  a 
robot  system  so  that  it  can  follow  a  desired  trajectory.  Kawato  [7]  applied  neural  networks  as 
adaptive  kinematic  or  dynamic  controllers.  Ritter,  et  al,  formed  an  association  between  a  pair  of 
position  vectors  representing  the  images  of  a  3D  target  point  on  the  camera  retinas  and  a  joint  angle 
vector,  where  individual  pairs  of  position  vectors  are  organized  into  a  3D  feature  map  based  on 
Kohonen’s  self-organizing  learning  [8].  The  use  of  control  loops  and  Self-Organization  Maps  (SOM) 
ensures  both  fast  learning  of  the  algorithm  and  good  working  precision  [9], 

In  a  Kohonen  type  of  network  [10],  each  neuron  represents  a  part  of  the  input  space  and  associates 
the  corresponding  output  vector.  This  direct  association,  behaving  like  a  learning  'look  up  table', 
characterizes  all  networks  allowing  fast  learning  for  control  applications.  We  use  therefore  the  generic 
terminology  Associative  Neural  Network  (AsNN ).  At  first,  we  test  a  modified  SOM  algorithm  for 
control  [8]  and  a  mixed  SOM  +  Backpropagation  algorithm. 

Figure  2.1.  gives  a  functional  diagram  of  the  Robot  Vision  system. 


Fig.  2.1 :  Functional  diagram  of  the  Robot-Vision  System 
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The  basic  robotic  task  we  address  is  the  positioning  of  the  end-effector  of  the  arm  relatively  to  a 
known  object  seen  by  a  controllable  stereoscopic  vision  system.  This  generic  task  includes  control  of 
ballistic  movements,  visual  servoing  for  final  approach,  camera  control  for  eye  and  head  positioning. 
The  problem  is  divided  in  a  set  of  elementary  tasks  which  will  be  addressed  individually.  The  bottom 
of  figure  2.1.  shows  three  closed-loop  functions  implemented  independently  with  Associative  Neural 
Networks  (AsNN).  The  sensory  input  data  contains  Image  features  Im  and  the  joint  positions  of  the 
arm  and  the  head  Qr,  Qe,  Xh.  The  different  AsNN  and  the  feature  extraction  can  be  implemented 
separately  and  concurrently.  Each  AsNN  will  be  parallelized  to  meet  the  real-time  implementation 
constraints  [1 1]. 


3.  Architecture  Considerations 

3.1.  The  Need 

At  first  glance,  the  whole  experimental  setup  can  be  viewed  as  three  independent  interconnected 
systems.  An  image  processing  system,  where  visual  input  from  one  or  more  camera  is  adequately 
processed  to  extract  image  features.  A  computing  unit  implementing  the  AsNN  issuing  the  control 
signals  for  the  robots  arm  movements.  A  robot  manipulator  including  the  mechanical  structure,  the 
electrical  actuators  and  power  control,  and  a  user  friendly  control  interface. 

Additional  constraints  have  to  be  taken  into  account : 

The  computing  power  dedicated  to  the  implementation  of  the  AsNN  must  be  sizeable  :  not  only 
different  kinds  of  AsNN  will  be  evaluated,  but  also  different  arm  movement  applications  will  be 
tested  involving  the  synchronization  of  several  networks.  The  computational  power  required  being 
application  and  solution  dependent,  it  can  not  be  estimated  precisely  but  grows  fast  as  the  number  of 
neurons  increases. 

One  important  point  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  real  time  constraint :  In  order  to  ensure  visual  servoing, 
the  visual  feedback  has  to  be  realized  at  a  reasonable  rate.  This  means  that  the  information  from  the 
camera(s)  has  to  be  processed,  the  resulting  image  features  input  to  the  AsNN  and  the  resulting 
control  signals  fed  back  to  the  robot  controller  at  close  to  video  rate  (40  ms).  In  practice  this  implies 
that  a  limited  processing  time  is  assigned  to  each  module,  and  that  the  communication  between  them 
does  not  slow  down  the  process. 

These  remarks  argue  for  a  more  integrated  system  both  for  hardware  considerations  and  homogeneity 
of  software  development.  Therefore  a  parallel  implementation,  entirely  transputer  based,  was 
selected.  The  main  advantages  are  : 

-  a  modular  structure  :  Each  function  of  the  system  constitutes  an  autonomous  module. 

-  an  homogeneous  structure  :  The  basic  independent  and  parallelizable  modules  are  all  transputer 
based  and  communicate  homogeneously  through  serial  transputer  links. 

-  a  sizeable  computing  power  :  This  need  can  be  met  by  increasing  the  transputer  network  and 
parallelizing  the  algorithms. 

-  a  portable  code  :  The  source  code  can  be  developed  on  different  platforms  (MS-DOS,  UNIX...) 
and  easily  adapted  to  the  number  of  processors  required  and  is  compatible  with  next  generation 
transputers.  The  available  compilers  are  C,  C++,  OCCAM. 

3.2.  System  Architecture 

Figure  3.1  gives  a  global  view  of  the  system  architecture  retained.  The  transputer  system  is  hosted  by 
a  PC  through  two  interconnected  motherboards  receiving  up  to  10  TRAnsputer  Modules  (TRAMs) 
each.  General  purpose  TRAMs  as  well  as  the  dedicated  modules  [12]  (Image  Acquisition,  Image 
Restitution  and  Robot  Interface)  are  plugged  onto  the  motherboards.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  increase 
the  transputer  network  by  adding  TRAMs  and  linking  together  more  motherboards. 
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Image  processing  :  Image  acquisition  and  restitution  are  implemented  with  commercially  available 
TRAMs  (respectively  IMS  B429  and  IMSB437).  The  restitution  module  visualizes  the  processed 
images  on  a  screen,  an  important  function  for  the  programmer  during  the  development  phase.  The 
image  acquisition  module  can  capture  grey  level  images  at  video  rate  and  has  two  signal 
processors  for  on  the  flow  preprocessing  (e.g.  2D  convolution...).  The  onboard  T805  can  be 
used  for  feature  extraction.  A  bottleneck  may  arise  if  one  needs  to  transfer  the  whole  image  to 
other  transputers  for  further  processing.  We  experimented  a  throughput  of  5.95  images/s  via  one 
serial  20Mbit/s  link  for  image  acquisition  and  2D  convolution  with  6x6  matrix  of  512x512  pixels 
8  bit  grey  level  images.  This  transfer  rate  can  be  optimized  when  transfering  the  image  on  two  or 
three  links.  Our  emphasis  being  on  the  control  of  arm  movements,  in  the  first  experiments  we 
voluntarily  keep  the  image  processing  simple  enough  (object,  lightning,  resolution)  to  extract  the 
image  features  in  real  time  with  the  only  acquisition  module.  Though  a  single  module  can 
multiplex  the  entries  of  several  cameras,  it's  necessary  to  associate  a  module  to  each  camera  for 
real  time  purposes. 

Robot  Control :  The  core  system  is  constituted  of  a  sizeable  transputer  network  built  with  general 
purpose  TRAMs  (right  now  up  to  18  T80X).  This  architecture  allows  a  parallel  implementation  of 
the  ANNs.  The  size  of  the  Transputer  network  is  held  variable  and  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
complexity  of  the  AsNN  by  adding  the  appropriate  number  of  transputers.  The  parallelization  of 
the  neural  network  is  worked  out  up  to  the  point  of  meeting  the  real  time  constraint. 

Robot  Interface  :  We  implemented  a  dedicated  transputer  module  realizing  the  robot's  interface 
between  the  transputer  world  and  the  robot's  control  bus.  Control  signals,  joints  angles  and 
velocities,  are  sent  to  the  individual  joints  controllers  and  actual  joint  positions  and  velocities  are 
returned. 


Fig  3.1 :  System  Architecture. 
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Future  extension  :  The  active  positioning  of  the  cameras  is  not  yet  implemented.  A  robotic  head  has 
been  designed  and  is  currently  under  development  at  the  Ecole  Nationale  d'Ingdnieurs  de  Metz  (see 
figure  3.2.).  The  control  architecture  will  be  the  one  described  above. 


Fig  32  :  Robotic  Head. 


4.  Simulation  Environment 

To  finalize  a  neural  network  application,  usually  a  good  quantity  of  trials  have  to  be  done.  Different 
parameters  must  be  adjusted  like  the  number  of  neurons,  their  interconnections,  the  learning  rate... 
To  appreciate  the  effect  of  each  modification  in  parameter,  the  network  has  to  be  trained,  meaning  that 
a  set  of  inputs  have  to  be  repeatedly  presented  until  the  network  has  converged.  Therefore,  a 
simulation  of  the  robot  environment  has  been  built  to  serve  for  development  purposes  of  the  AsNN 
and  also  to  limit  the  strain  put  on  the  manipulator  to  keep  it  from  premature  ageing. 

Based  on  the  real  environment,  the  robots  kinematics  and  the  cameras  have  been  synthesized  on  a  3D 
Silicon  Graphics  workstation.  Figure  4.1.  shows  the  real  robot  and  the  simulated  one.  But  the  core 
system,  the  transputer  network  implementing  the  AsNN,  continues  to  be  the  same  for  both  simulation 
and  real  experiment  (see  figure  4.2).  The  transputer  network  and  the  graphic  workstation  have 
therefore  to  be  linked  together  to  exchange  visual  information  and  control  signals.  A  serial  link  is 
sufficient  to  transfer  the  images  features  and  control  signals  representing  very  little  information.  A 
near  future  extension  is  a  fast  SCSI2  link  to  transfer  images. 

When  a  satisfactory  behavior  of  the  simulated  system  is  achieved  after  defining  and  training  the 
AsNN,  one  can  replace  the  workstation  with  the  real  robot  environment  and  test  the  behavior  of  the 
AsNN  with  the  experimental  setup. 


fig  4.1  :  real  robot  ( left )  and  synthesized  views  ( middie  and  right  j 
at  identical  angle  adjustments  and  different  camera  positions. 
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Fig  4.2  :  Simulation  Architecture  :  the  robot  and  cameras  are  now  simulated. 


5.  Results  and  Perspectives 

We  illustrate  the  feasibility  in  terms  of  processing  time  with  results  for  a  simple  arm  positioning  task 
with  a  static  camera  using  a  modified  Kohonen  network.  The  robot  moves  only  two  joints  in  a  plane 
with  the  purpose  to  superimpose  the  gripper  on  a  sphere  (see  figure  5.1.a).  The  camera  covers  the 
workspace  of  the  two  joints.  The  image  processing  module  extracts  the  coordinates  of  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  sphere.  The  Kohonen  network,  of  size  10x20  neurons,  is  trained  with  6000  epochs. 
Figure  5.  l.b  shows  the  discretization  performed  by  the  neural  network  within  the  limits  of  the  two 
joint  workspace.  The  response  of  the  network  (angular  coordinates)  implemented  on  a  single  T805 
30Mhz  4Mb  transputer  module  is  obtained  in  less  than  5  ms,  which  is  acceptable  for  real  time 
implementation. 


Fig  5.1 : 2D  positionning  task. 


Training  cycles  take  from  20  to  50  ms/cycle,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  neighborhood  considered 
(note  that  this  figure  is  not  prohibitive).  Once  trained  the  neural  network  acts  as  a  look  up  table  and 
the  precision  obtained  depends  directly  on  the  number  of  neurons  used.  With  200  neurons  and  a 
500x500  pixels  camera  at  a  distance  of  2m  the  mean  precision  obtained  is  8  pixels. 

This  experiment  is  too  simple  to  be  satisfactory,  but  it  serves  as  a  testbed  to  demonstrate  the  proper 
working  of  the  whole  system  and  to  evaluate  the  computational  needs  of  more  complex  applications. 
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Perspectives  are  to  replace  the  T805  implemented  core  system  with  T9000  technology,  which  should 
offer  substantial  performance  improvements  [13].  Further  development  will  concentrate  on  the 
control  of  the  robotic  head  performing  the  positioning  and  adjustment  of  the  cameras. 
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Abstract 

This  paper  describes  the  implementation  of  a  multi-layer  neural  network  based  on  the  back- 
propagation  algorithm  using  the  mean  gradient  technique  implemented  on  a  T-NODE  MIMD 
machine.  This  parallel  software  has  been  used  to  optimise  the  automatic  human’  sleep  stage  quoting. 

Keywords  :  transputer,  Occam,  parallelism,  neural  networks,  sleep  stages  classification. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  study  has  been  executed  for  a  project  in  the  field  of  automatic  classification  of  stage  quoting  of 
human’ sleep  by  using  methods  of  connectionist  pattern  recognition  to  obtain  a  real-time  exploitation 
of  sleep  signals  [1]. 

The  signals  are  generated  by  electrodes  stuck  on  the  patient's  body,  and  are  transmitted  to  an 
information  system  by  a  dedicated  real-time  acquisition  system.  Numerical  processing  of  these 
signals  is  then  used  in  order  to  give  an  output  X  vector  of  17  time-frequency  parameters  each  30 
seconds  time  interval.  Each  vector  is  subsequently  classified  into  one  of  the  6  stages  of  sleep  defined 
by  an  international  standard  [2].  A  histogram  which  represents  the  stage  of  the  sleep  as  a  function  of 
time  is  traced  in  order  to  visualise  the  real-time  evolution  of  the  stages  of  the  patient's  sleep.  This 
tracing  allows  to  determine  the  patient's  pathology. 

Artificial  Neural  Network  (ANN)  techniques  applied  on  very  large  data-base  implies  long 
computation  time  with  respect  to  the  learning  phase  algorithm  [3].  In  order  to  reduce  this  computation 
time,  the  neuronal  algorithm  has  to  be  parallelised  taking  into  account  the  hardware  and  software 
constraints.  Hardware  constraints  are  mainly  due  to  the  access  data  transfer  delay  ;  while,  software 
constraints  need  to  be  split  into  elementary  tasks,  each  of  them  being  implemented  in  best  way  with 
respect  to  the  present  available  hardware  . 

This  paper  consists  of  five  sections.  Section  2  presents  the  multi-layer  neural  network  algorithm. 
Section  3  describes  the  parallel  implementation  of  this  connectionist  algorithm  on  a  pipeline  of  N- 
transputers  T800.  Section  4  presents  the  analysis  of  human'sleep  stage  quoting  and  gives  the 
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experimental  ratio  results  of  classification  with  neural  network  and  K  nearest  neighbours.  Finally, 
section  5  concludes  this  paper. 


2.  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  FULLY  CONNECTED  MULTI-LAYER  NEURAL  NETWORK 

Connectionist  methods  are  already  used  in  many  applications  for  pattern-recognition  [4,  5,  6].  They 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  computing  power  during  the  training  phase.  Once  this  phase  has 
been  finished,  the  parameters  of  the  connectionist  model  are  fixed  and  the  model  to  able  to  perform 
the  tasks  for  which  it  has  been  trained  for. 

To  use  a  fully  multi-layer  neural  network  as  a  classifier  ;  2  data-bases  systems  are  needed,  each  of 
them  being  classified  and  must  be  representative  of  the  specified  type  of  problem.  When  non- 
linearities  are  met,  the  data-base,  which  has  been  set-up,  need  to  include  an  important  number  of 
patterns  associated  with  the  model. 

On  one  hand,  the  initial  data  flow  has  to  be  used  is  used  to  learn  a  network.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
second  data  flow  is  used  to  define  the  so-called  ratio  of  generalisation  with  respect  to  the  computed 
network.  The  following  figure  1  presents  the  back-propagation  algorithm,  illustrating  the  forth  and 
back  flow  of  data  through  a  neural  network  : 


INF ORMATION  FLOW 


Figure  1  :  Architecture  of  multi-layer  neural  network  with  3  layers. 

Different  methods  for  adjusting  the  connection-weights  between  the  neuron  layers  are  available  and 
are  presented  in  different  scientific  books  [7,  8].  Back-propagation  methods  based  modified  gradient 
algorithm  has  been  used. 

The  modified  back-propagation  algorithm  is  using  each  vector  (pattern)  data  as  an  input  for  the 
network  at  stage  LI,  in  order  that  the  network  has  to  be  trained  by  this  data  flow.  Using  the 
Euclidean  norm,  the  mean  error  between  the  computed  output  and  the  desired  output  is  evaluated. 
This  latter  mean  error  is  used  for  updating  the  internal  connection  weights.  Afterward,  the  previous 
back-propagation  algorithm  using  a  variable  step  p  is  used  in  order  to  speed-up  the  convergence 
process.  This  variable  has  to  fulfil  the  following  condition  :  0  <  p  <  p  max- 
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Phase  training  description  :  a  learning  algorithm  is  implemented  using  the  Fletcher-Powel  gradient 
optimisation  technique  [9] : 

If  K  is  the  total  pattern  number,  M  the  total  number  of  class,  then  the  optimisation 
problem  may  be  stated  as  : 

find  the  connection  coefficients  in  order  to  minimise  the  cost  function  emean  define  by  : 
1*1  M  2 


-  Stage  0  :  initialisation  of  the  weights  using  random  value  and  with  =  0. 1  and  e prece^ent  —  °°  • 
Remark :  For  simplify  the  k-index  has  been  omitted  for  all  the  mathematical  quantities. 

-  Stage  1  :  at  a  given  pattern  k,  the  LI  input  unit  layer  has  to  received  a  net  input. 


■1-w'p 


with  X  e  (p  =  number  of  parameter) 


-Stage  2  :  compute  of  the  L2  hidden  layer. 
2-a  r  nl 


J  _  j  with  L2  e  SRn  (n  =  number  of  neuron  in  hidden  layer) 

2_b 


with  the  thresholds  function  sig(.)  being  defined  by : 

ah  -ah 

€  —  6 

sig(h)  =  th(h)=— - ^r-  is  a  sigmoid  function  with  a=l. 

with  9^*n- 

-  Stage  3  :  compute  of  the  L3  output  layer. 


layer) 


3'a  [4"P"'L  =[W23]nmK,PU‘i  with  L3  £ «m(n'=number  of  neuron  in  output 

3-b  [CP"']l  =  l/*0{[,K[4nP“']l} 


with  W23  e  9in*m. 

-Stage  4  :  compute  of  the  usual  error  using  Euclidean  distance,  with  Y  e  9tm. 

I  M  r  -12 


4-a 


e=2  X 
2m  =  1 


j  Output  _  y 

3  m  m 

-il 


4-b  [E]^  =  -[Y]^  the  [Y]^  components  are  y j,  j=l..m,  which  are 
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defined  by  y.  = 


+1  if  j  =  C  - 
-1  otherwise. 


C  (C^  g  { 1,2,... M})  is  a  class  of  vector. 


-  Stage  5  :  compute  the  gradient  of  the  current  error  e  with  respect  of  all  the  elements  of  the  W^ 
and  matrix. 

aw  1  -  de  -\  routPut  _  vT^l(  u"'f«l”  f  jolltPllti 

32  j  ~  dW32i~  L  3  Ji  dh  {)m  1  In 

with  having  the  generic  element  defined  by  =  8ai8 ^ 

and  i  e  (1, n) ,  j  e  (1,  ...  m) 

AW  i-  de  J\ fQUtput  y)m  dsig  m  n  dsig  n{  ]pt  output]1 

AW\2j~dW^Tn  r\\  dh  i  )ImW32m  dh  (  )7*Kih  \p 

with  f a having  the  generic  element  defined  by  a ^  =  Sa*8p. 
and  i  g  (1,  ..,  n),  j  e  (1,  p) 

-  Stage  6  :  loop  on  stage  1  until  all  the  training  vectors  k  have  been  presented  to  the  input  LI 

of  the  neural  network. 

-Stage  7  :  compute  the  mean  error  and  mean  gradient  after  the  previous  loop. 

=  1  y 

Wi  KkZ\k 

i  K 

m  •  =—  1  (AH'  '), 

vlJmean  Kk  =  l  UJ  k 

1  K 

AW  1  =-  I  (AW  ') 

ZiJmean  K  k  _  j  15  J  k 

-  Stage  8  :  compute  the  updated  of  new  weight :  and  W^. 

emean  -  e precedent 
Then 

-/l  =  with  the  constrain  being  :  p  g  91  and  0  <  p  <  p  max  . 

-  For  hidden-to-output  connections  the  mean  gradient  descent  rule  gives  for  all  components 
of  Wn  and  W„  matrix: 

W23old  =  H23 

W23  =  W23^AW23  mean 

-  For  input-to-hidden  connections,  the  mean  gradient  descent  gives : 

W  =W 

W\2old  12 


Wl2  =  Wn-,AWnmean 
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Else 


'  12  “  rr12 old 

.  W  -  W 
23  ^23  old 

-Stage  9  :  return  on  Stage  1  while  (emean  >  edesired)- 
Phase  test  or  classification  description  : 

Once  the  algorithm  has  converged,  the  connection  weights  are  fixed.  The  input  vector  X  of  p 
parameters  is  multiplied  with  matrices  consisting  of  elements  which  represent  the  weight  of  the 
connections  computed  in  the  previous  phase  of  training.  The  associated  L3  output  vector  is  thus 
available.  The  class  of  vectors  X  can  be  determined  by  analysing  the  values  of  L3  vector.  Each 
neuron  of  output  layer  is  associated  with  only  one  class  that  has  to  be  identified.  The  index  of 
component  of  the  L3  vector  which  have  the  maximum  value,  will  give  the  index  of  the  associated 
class  of  vector  X  :  class  (X)  =m  with  m  =  max  value  (L3i, ..,  L3m)- 


3.  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  A  NEURAL  NETWORK  ON  A  PIPELINE  OF  TRANSPUTERS 

Our  work  consisted  to  parallelise  the  neural  network  on  a  MIMD  distributed-memory  T-NODE  of  64 
transputers  T800-20  which  are  connected  to  a  Unix  host  system  by  a  ITFTP-32  card  which  contains 
also  a  T800-20.  Each  transputer  of  this  network  has  a  local  memory  of  4  mega  bytes  not  shared. 

The  main  objective  was  to  reduce  the  time  of  convergence  of  the  multi-layer  network  during  the 
training  phase  [10].  This  allows  a  fast  simulation  of  different  architectures  of  connections  from  a 
large  database  (more  than  10000  vectors  in  each  database  :  training,  test).  Thus  the  automatic 
classification  of  sleep  can  be  optimised. 

The  program  has  been  developed  in  the  parallel  language  OCCAM  to  exploit  the  whole  computing 
power  of  the  transputers  [11].  The  entire  calculations  are  made  in  simple  floating  point  precision  (32 
bits),  which  facilitates  the  processing  of  any  data  type. 

To  have  a  easy  implementation  of  the  algorithm  on  N  transputers,  we  have  used  a  architecture  of 
pipeline  of  transputers.  With  this  architecture,  it  is  easy  to  add  a  transputer  on  the  network  without 
modification  of  parallel  algorithm  and  communication  between  transputers.  The  following  figure 
shows  the  synoptic  of  hardware  system  and  a  communication  process: 
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HOST  PROCESSOR 


Figure  2  :  architecture  of  system  and  mapping  processes  onto  network  of  transputers 

The  back-propagation  algorithm  used  for  the  training  of  the  neural  network  requires  that  all  vectors  X 
of  the  set  of  training  vectors  are  treated  identically.  For  each  vector  X  presented  at  the  input  layer  LO 
of  the  network,  the  propagation  to  the  subsequent  layers  LI,  L2,  LN  has  to  be  calculated.  The 
error  between  the  desired  and  the  actual  output  vector  of  the  final  layer  LN  has  to  be  determined. 

In  order  to  parallelise  the  neural  network  we  used  the  parallelization  mode  of  Single  Program  Multiple 
Data  (SPMD)  appropriate  for  this  type  of  problem.  The  implementation  of  the  program  on  an 
arbitrary  number  of  transputers  has  been  facilitated  by  a  process  which  distributes  the  computation 
load  according  to  the  number  of  available  processors.  During  the  initial  phase  the  process  numbers  all 
processors  thus  allowing  them  to  identify  themselves  in  the  protocol  of  data-transmission.  All 
transferred  data  packages  are  identified  by  a  header  of  the  message.  The  connections  of  the  neural 
network  are  identical  on  each  processor. 

The  host  processor  of  the  ITFTP-32  interface  board  performs  the  following  tasks:  it  reads  the  entire 
training  database,  it  splits  this  database  into  N  sub-databases  and  numbers  each  package  from  1  to  N 
(N  represents  the  number  of  available  processors  on  T-NODE),  it  distributes  these  sub-databases  on 
the  different  processors.  Finally  it  sends  the  weights  of  the  connections  between  the  neurons  to  each 
processor  in  order  to  have  the  same  configuration  of  the  multi-layer  neural  network  on  each 
processor.  Each  processor  of  the  T-NODE  calculates  the  square  error  of  the  neural  network  for  each 
vector  X  of  the  corresponding  sub-database.  This  mean  error  is  added  one  by  one  and  is  finally  read 
by  the  host  processor.  This  one  corrects  the  connection  weights  using  mean  gradient  back- 
propagation  and  transmits  the  new  weights  to  each  slave-processor.  This  procedure  is  repeated  until  a 
determined  number  of  iterations  has  been  reached  or  an  initially  defined  minimum  error  has  been 
obtained. 

SPEED-UP  AND  EFFICIENCY 

The  most  interesting  performance  measure  of  multiprocessor  implementation  is  the  speed-up  factor. 
S(N)  =  T(1)/T(N)  where  S(N)  is  the  speedup  factor  depending  upon  the  number  of  processors  N  and 
T(N)  is  the  time  taken  by  a  computation  on  an  N  processor  system.  The  parallel  algorithm 
implemented  on  the  65  available  transputers  shows  a  speed-up  S(65)  of  63  in  comparison  with  the 
same  algorithm  implemented  on  a  single  transputer  T(l).  The  program  efficiency  is  equal  to  96%.  4% 
is  this  efficiency  is  losing  in  communication  time  (send  a  weight  and  back-propagation  of  error)  and 
especially  in  time  for  updating  the  connection  weight  by  a  host  transputer. 
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4.  APPLICATION  TO  AUTOMATIC  HUMAN ’SLEEP  STAGES  QUOTING 

A  first  study  on  automatic  human’sleep  analysis  was  made  by  LENGELLE  R.  with  a  first 
connectionist  method  [12].  The  most  appropriate  pattern  algorithm  for  this  problem  has  been  well 
identified.  However,  the  best  performance  for  each  tested  method  was  not  obtained,  due  to  the  lack 
of  computer  power. 

To  carry  out  this  automatic  sleep  analysis  with  multi-layer  neuronal  network  parallelised,  two  large 
pattern  data-bases  are  created.  This  data-bases  are  composed  of  vectors  of  17  spectral-parameter 
labelled  with  stage  of  sleep.  They  have  a  manual  quotation  of  23  nights  of  sleep  of  23  patients. 

The  training  set  are  constituted  of  12  entire  nights  of  sleep  which  have  a  total  of  12455  vectors.  The 
testing  set  are  constituted  of  1 1  entire  nights  of  sleep  which  have  11745  vectors.  This  testing  set  is 
used  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  generalisation. 

Each  of  this  nights  have  been  quoted  manually  by  10  experts.  The  comparison  of  different  quotation 
have  shown  a  good  percentage  inter-expert  equal  to  88%.  This  percentage  will  be  the  limit  value  of 
good  classification  in  testing  phase. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  vectors  in  each  stage  of  sleep  for  the  2  whole  of  data. 


class 

awake 

Him 

learning  set 

1374 

257 

5179 

1140 

1599 

2906 

testing  set 

1300 

227 

5178 

672 

1548 

2820 

Tableau  1  :  number  of  vector  in  each  class. 


The  number  of  sample  in  each  class  is  representative  of  phenomena  to  study.  The  figure  3  shows  the 
percentage  of  good  classification  on  the  two  data-bases  (training  set  and  testing  set)  tested  in  function 
of  the  number  of  neuron  in  hidden  layer: 


Figure  3  :  Determination  of  the  optimum  number  of  neurons  in  hidden  layer  (correct  percent). 
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The  network  had  17  neurons  in  a  input  layer  and  6  neurons  in  a  output  layer  (one  for  each  stage  of 
sleep).  The  number  of  neurons  in  a  hidden  layer  was  varied  from  2  to  200.  The  graphic  of  figure  3 
needed  more  than  400  training  epochs.  Each  network  was  tested  with  different  random  values  for 
synaptic  weight.  1000  iterations  are  necessary  for  each  convergence  set.  We  have  taken  for  each 
network,  the  synaptic-weight  which  gave  the  best  result  of  classification  on  testing  set. 

The  analysis  of  the  curves  shows  up  to  11  neurons  in  a  hidden  layer,  the  network  gave  the  best 
performance  on  a  training  set.  This  result  is  reversed  beyond  this  value. 

The  optimum  capacity  of  neuronal  network  is  obtained  for  a  number  of  neurons  equal  to  28  in  a 
hidden  layer.  The  ratio  of  good  classification  on  a  testing  set  is  equal  to  85%.  The  optimum  number 
of  neurons  for  learning  set  is  equal  to  42.  The  ratio  of  correct  classification  on  training  set  is  equal  to 
84%.  6  4 

This  experimental  result  shows  that  the  phenomena  is  complex  and  difficult  to  model.  The  ratio  of 
good  classification  approaches  the  maximum  ratio  of  88%  achieved  by  inter-expert  analysis  on  the 
wholes-data  available. 

For  the  present  automatic  sleep  analysis,  we  used  a  neural  network  of  three  layers  (one  input  layer, 
one  hidden  layer,  one  output  layer)  which  require  17, 28  and  6  computing  elements  respectively. 

To  show  the  advantage  of  multilayer  neural  network,  we  compared  other  pattern  recognition 
algorithm  for  the  sleep  analysis  problem:  With  the  neural  network  we  obtained  85%  of  successful 
classification  while  the  method  of  the  K  nearest  neighbours  (KNN)  optimal  succeeds  in  79%  for 
eighteen  neighbours  when  using  12000  training  vectors  in  the  data  base  (corresponding  to  eleven 
nights  of  sleep). 

Moreover,  neural  network  method  allows  to  classify  a  vector  within  25  ms  which  is  130  times  faster 
than  with  the  KNN  method. 


5.  CONCLUSION  AND  PROSPECTS 

As  a  conclusion,  an  important  reduction  of  global  computing  time  has  been  achieved  using  the 
described  parallel  algorithm.  This  algorithm,  already  used  in  the  laboratory  for  automatic 
classification  of  human’sleep  stages,  has  been  optimised  by  exploiting  the  computing  power  of  the  T- 
NODE  parallel  super-computer.  For  example,  the  C.P.U.  time  required  for  the  training  phase  has 
been  divided  by  a  factor  of  63  when  compared  with  a  sequential  transputer  system. 

Due  to  the  implementation  of  the  parallel  software  on  the  T-NODE  computer,  a  considerable  number 
of  about  12000  training  vectors  has  been  used  for  the  training  phase  corresponding  to  the  present 
neural  network  system.  As  a  consequence,  for  a  given  number  of  classes,  and  using  the  plane 
mapping,  a  very  good  estimation  of  the  partition  zones  has  been  achieved  with  85%  of  successful 
classifications  during  the  working  phase. 

Furthermore,  the  parallelised  software  could  be  used  for  other  applications  where  pattern  recognition 
is  needed,  the  input  discretized  signals  being  of  any  type  corresponding  to  other  physical  phenomena. 
But  the  C.P.U.  time  required  is  presently  too  important  with  respect  to  the  present  state  of  art  of  the 
parallel  architecture. 

However,  without  any  modifications  of  both  described  algorithm  and  associated  software,  the 
convergence  C.P.U.  time  will  still  be  reduced,  since  new  microprocessors  and  parallel  architecture 
are  foreseen.  First  tests  using  the  T9000-20  transputer  demonstrated  that  the  speed-up  factor  can  be 
improved  by  a  factor  of  4,  and  thus,  signal  analysis  which  have  not  been  performed  will  soon  be 
possible. 
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Section  III : 
Applications 


REAL  APPLICATIONS  ON  THE  TN300  T9000  BASED 
SCALABLE  PARALLEL  COMPUTER 
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Summary  :  The  availability  of  the  SGS-Thomson  T9000  processor  is  one  of  the  major  events  for  the 
parallel  computing  community  in  1994.  Designed  by  Inmos  Ltd.  in  Bristol  (a  company  of  the  SGS- 
THOMSON  Group),  it  has  been  integrated  into  several  machines,  including  the  TN300  series  by  Tel- 
mat  Multinode  a  leading  European  parallel  systems  manufacturer.  This  paper  presents  the  first  results 
obtained  by  Telmat  and  some  customers  on  the  March  1994  versions  of  the  T9000,  in  a  work  supported 
by  the  Commission  of  the  European  Communities  in  the  GP-MIMD  Esprit  Project.  It  also  compares 
these  preliminary  results  with  the  one  obtained  on  the  previous  generation  T800  processors. 


Keywords  :  parallel  application,  T9000  transputer,  Telmat  TN300,  performances 


I.  Some  words  about  the  transputers. 

The  first  transputer  was  designed  in  1984,  as  a  scalar  processor  with  4  high  speed  communication  links. 
The  first  generation  included  a  high  performance  arithmetic  processor  (T414)  and  a  high  performance 
floating  point  processor  (T800).  The  T800  common  clock  speed  is  of  20,  25  or  30  MHz,  achieving  an 
instruction  throughput  of  10,  12.5  or  15  MIPS,  and  a  sustained  floating  point  rate  of  1.5,  1.75  or  2.25 
Mflops. 

The  T9000  on  its  side,  though  designed  on  the  same  principles  as  the  T800,  integrates  a  32  bits  Super¬ 
scalar  processor,  a  64  bits  floating  point  unit,  a  virtual  channel  processor,  16  KBytes  of  cache  memory 
and  four  100  Mbits/sec  parallel  communications  links.  At  50  MHz,  the  processor  can  reach  a  peak  per¬ 
formance  of  200  MIPS  and  25  MFlops  (averaging  15  MFlops  sustained).  With  4  accesses  per  cycle  to 
the  16  KBytes  on-chip  memory,  the  total  memory  bandwidth  is  of  800  MBytes/sec.  T9000  processors 
may  be  linked  together  via  a  packet  routing  chip,  the  Cl 04.  A  single  Cl 04  enables  up  to  32  T9000s  to 
communicate  at  full  bandwidth,  and  allows  to  build  larger  networks  by  cascading  layers  of  switches. 
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2.  The  Telmat  TN300  Series 


Telmat,  a  leading  European  manufacturer  of  computer  systems  has  been  active  in  the  design,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  marketing  of  parallel  systems  since  1985.  Through  its  own  products  and  the  PCI  global  alli¬ 
ance  with  Meiko  Ltd.  and  Parsys  Ltd.,  Telmat  is  well  placed  in  the  scientific,  commercial  and  embed¬ 
ded  systems  areas.  The  last  system  designed  and  manufactured  by  Telmat  is  strongly  based  on  the 
T9()0()  processor,  and  allows  to  connect  scalably  and  efficiently  up  to  512  processors. 

The  software  tools  available  include  full  compiling  systems  for  C  and  Fortran,  the  PVM,  Parmacs  and 
MPI  message  passing  interfaces  and  debugging  tools  like  Inquest  or  Paragraph.  In  addition  to  these, 
Telmat  provides  a  very  performing  run-time  kernel  called  RUBIS,  which  allow  to  manage  tasks  and 
threads,  channels  and  ports,  segments  and  pages  in  a  parallel  environment.  Particularly  adapted  for  fine 
grain  parallelism,  RUBIS  has  been  partially  supported  by  the  European  Commission  in  the  Esprit  Su¬ 
pernode  2  project. 


3.  Applications  and  numerical  results 

The  hardware  used  for  this  series  of  experiments  was  in  a  very  intermediate  state,  as  systems  were  be¬ 
ing  fixed  and  deliveries  were  planned  for  Summer  1994.  The  T9000  processors  were  still  running  at  20 
MHz  with  a  peak  performance  directly  proportional  to  this  clock  frequency.  Compared  with  a  T800  at 
20MHz  and  2.5  MFlops,  the  performance  ratio  between  this  version  of  the  T9000  and  the  T800  used 
for  the  experiment  should  be  (25/2.5)*(20/50)=4.  This  theoretical  ratio  will  be  compared  with  the  ones 
measured  and  conclusions  will  be  drawn  concerning  the  full  speck  T9000.  Obviously  during  the  con¬ 
ference,  a  more  updated  version  of  these  results  will  be  presented  fully. 

Here  follows  a  list  of  applications  and  kernels  which  have  been  ported  and  related  conclusions.  They 
are  good  case  examples  of  real  application  requirements  and  allow  to  evaluate  the  response  of  the 
T9()()()  processor  to  their  respective  requirements  at  the  time  of  the  benchmark  run. 


3.1  Whetstone 

This  well  known  benchmark  is  a  synthetic  program  which  intends  to  represent  a  typical  set  of  numeri¬ 
cal  applications.  It  is  composed  of  8  small  modules,  included  in  loops  associated  with  different  weights 
(loop  bounds).  Each  loop  is  relative  to  one  particular  type  of  operation. 

The  total  execution  time  is  measured  to  evaluate  the  processor  performance  in  K  Whetstones/sec.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  kind  of  operations  performed,  the  performance  of  the  T9000  is  obviously  varying.  Inte¬ 
ger  operations  are  very  well  executed,  but  floating  point  arithmetic  and  libraries  are  not  optimized  yet. 
The  cache  influence  is  also  significative.  All  original  timings  were  divided  by  a  factor  of  3.5  to  4.0 
when  8  KBytes  or  16  KBytes  of  internal  cache  were  used. 
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Whetstones  decomposed  : 

Decomposing  the  operations  involved  in  the  whetstone  benchmark  has  a  lot  of  interest,  as  it  allows  to 
evaluate  the  respective  performances  associated. 


T ype  of  operation 

TK00  20  MHz  -  in  ms 

T9000  20  MHz  16  K 
cache  -  in  ms 

Ratio 

array  elements 

237 

51 

4,65 

array  as  parameters 

1701 

251 

6,7 

conditional  jumps 

1913 

493 

3,8 

int  arithmetic  (+,-,*) 

3851 

793 

4,8 

trigonometric  func¬ 
tions  (sin,  cos,  atan) 

16530 

5761 

2,86 

procedure  calls 

12436 

3155 

3,94 

array  references 

6540 

1484 

4,4 

standard  functions 

12783 

5933 

2,15 

(sep  t,  exp,  log) 

Total 

56  sec 

17,92  sec 

3,12 

We  can  see  that  effectively  the  T9000  at  20  MHz  implements  better  the  integer  operations  and  array 
manipulations  than  standard  functions.  Looking  at  the  respective  time  passed  in  every  part  of  the 
benchmark,  it  appears  clearly  that  the  overall  result  will  be  greatly  improved  when  this  problem  will  be 
solved. 

One  can  also  see  that  the  most  usual  ratio  is  greater  than  the  expected  4  number,  which  is  due  to  a  good 
usage  of  the  internal  cache  by  the  Inmos  compilers.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  total  time  for  the  same 
Ty(KK)  but  without  using  the  internal  cache  was  63,39  sec,  which  stresses  even  further  the  conclusion. 

3.2  Dhrystone 

Dhrystone  is  a  synthetic  benchmark  based  on  the  distribution  of  source  language  features  observed  in 
the  literature.  It  intends  to  represent  non  numerical,  system  type  programs  (operating  system,  compiler). 
It  does  not  include  any  arithmetic  operation.  It  is  written  in  C  and  includes  multiple  strings,  pointers 
and  structure  manipulations  (initialization,  copy, ...).  The  results  are  given  in  Dhrystone  per  second. 

Results  : 


T800 

T9000 

without  cache 

T9000 

16  K  cache 

Ratio  T9/T8 

Dhrystone 

79,95  sec- 
6253  dhry/s 

60,52  sec- 
8262  dhry/sec 

19,227  sec- 
26005  dhry/sec 

4,16 

Again,  we  can  see  a  better  than  4  ratio  between  the  T9()()()  and  the  T800  operating  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  with  a  large  impact  of  the  T9f  )()(>  internal  cache. 
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3.3  Communications 


Obviously,  the  results  presented  above  concern  mono  processor  benchmarks,  which  reflect  the  quality 
of  the  T9000  processor  itself,  but  show  little  about  the  actual  architecture  of  the  TN300  series.  The 
beast  way  to  evaluate  this  is  by  first  benchmarking  separately  the  inter  processor  communication  facili¬ 
ties,  and  then  a  fully  parallelized  application  making  use  of  both  the  T9000  and  the  communication  in¬ 
frastructure. 


The  following  benchmarks  give  results  obtained  when  connecting  two  T9000  20  MHz  processors 
through  a  30  MHz  C104.  In  the  first  example  the  communication  is  monodirectional,  while  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  it  is  bidirectional.  Both  are  working  with  links  at  50  Mbits/sec. 


£ 


Monodirectional  communications 
in  Kbytes/sec 


1  channel 
^S§=  2  channels 
*^4  channels 
'%■  10  channels 
20  channels 
30  channels 


Length 

Fig.  1  Monodirectional  Communications  between  two  T9000  processors 
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The  Fig.l  diagram  clearly  shows  the  impact  of  the  number  of  virtual  channels  on  the  communications 
between  two  processors.  This  is  particularly  true  for  small  messages.  The  effective  sustained  bandwidth 
triples  when  30  virtual  channels  are  used  instead  of  1 . 


Length 

Fig.2  Bidirectional  communications  between  two  T9000  processors 


The  Fig.2  diagram  reflects  the  improvement  expected  on  the  communication  bandwidth  when  using  bi¬ 
directional  communications.  It  also  stresses  even  more  clearly  the  importance  of  using  multiple  virtual 
channels.  We  also  have  shown  separately  that  the  message  latency  is  of  less  than  1  microsecond. 
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In  general,  we  can  see  that  there  is  a  sufficient  bandwidth  for  large  fine  grain  parallel  applications,  even 
with  relatively  small  messages.  The  TN300  System  provides  an  unmatched  inter  processor  communica¬ 
tion  technology,  which  impact  will  be  clearly  identifiable  on  real  parallel  applications. 


3.4  Real  parallel  applications 

As  we  evaluated  separately  the  performances  of  the  T9000  processor  and  of  the  inter  connection  net¬ 
work,  we  can  now  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  full  architecture  on  a  real  application.  These  evalua¬ 
tions  are  currently  being  made  in  the  Esprit  Project  GP-MIMD  by  Telmat  Multinode,  jointly  with 
Southampton  University  (UK),  College  de  France  (F),  CERN  (CH)  and  Conservatoire  National  des 
Arts  et  Metiers  (F). 

The  Southampton  University  activity  is  concentrating  on  evaluating  the  TN300  systems  with  bench¬ 
marks  selected  from  the  PARKBENCH  and  GENESIS  suites,  and  methodologies  recommended  by  the 
PARKBENCH  committee  [1],  The  initial  focus  of  the  PARKBENCH  benchmarks  is  on  the  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  scalable  distributed-memory  message  passing  architectures  for  which  there  is  a  notable  lack 
of  existing  benchmarks.  For  this  reason,  the  initial  benchmark  release  concentrates  on  Fortran  77  mes¬ 
sage  passing  codes  using  the  widely  available  PVM  message  passing  interface  for  portability.  The 
GENESIS  benchmarks  (2]  mainly  mirror  the  PARKBENCH  ones,  but  with  additional  versions  of  codes 
using  the  PARMACS  message  passing  interface.  Future  versions  of  PARKBENCH  will  undoubtedly 
adopt  the  proposed  MPI  [3]  interface  when  it  becomes  generally  accepted,  but  MPI  versions  of  the 
GENESIS  benchmarks  are  planned  for  release  in  July  1994,  and  will  be  used  as  soon  as  they  are  avail¬ 
able. 


The  Parallel  Computing  Group  at  College  de  France  has  developed  computational  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  needed  for  implementing  large  simulation  codes  on  the  transputers.  Experience  has  been  gained 
through  extensive  code  running  on  Telmat  T.Node  Systems.  Simulation  of  a  broad  class  of  problems 
were  done  on  a  common  basis  provided  by  the  experimental  high  energy  physics  software  environment. 
The  delivered  processing  power  scales  from  20  to  500  MFlops. 

Through  its  activity  the  group  was  able  to  appreciate  the  intrinsic  limitations  of  current  sequential  sys¬ 
tems  and  it  is  also  able  to  consider  the  benefits  afforded  by  the  developments  of  a  new  generation  of 
massively  parallel  super  computers  based  on  a  new  class  of  transputers. 

At  the  time  of  writing  of  this  paper,  researchers  at  College  de  France  and  Engineers  at  Telmat  are  busy 
evaluating  the  results  of  porting  the  GEANT  particle  physics  collisions  simulation  package  on  the  Tel¬ 
mat  TN300  System  and  numerical  results  are  already  encouraging. 
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Conservatoire  National  des  Arts  et  Metiers  on  their  side  are  currently  implementing  their  MIXAGE3D 
code  on  the  Telmat  TN300.  MIXAGE3D  tackles  the  problem  of  convective  diffusion  in  heterogeneous 
media.  The  code  has  a  sequential  structure  and  its  parallelisation  is  made  following  an  adequate  geo¬ 
metrical  patching.  Runs  on  the  TXOO  based  T.Node  have  shown  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  on  a  grid 
of  7x7  TXOO  processors  computing  powers  comparable  to  that  of  a  CRAY  XMP.  The  TN31K)  appears  to 
be  particularly  well  adapted  to  its  implementation. 

The  MIXAGE3D  code  solves  numerically  a  parabolic  partial  differential  equations  (PDE)  system. 
These  equations  describe  many  physical,  chemical  and  biological  phenomena.  They  are  typically  used 
in  the  simulation  of  diffusion  in  transitory  or  stationary  media.  The  modelization  developed  by  CNAM 
is  based  on  stochastic  differential  equations.  Evolutionary  operators  are  defined,  associated  to  the  stud¬ 
ied  physical  phenomena.  Later  on,  based  on  a  "MIXAGE3D"  methodology  of  these  operators,  the  gen¬ 
eral  solution  of  the  original  system  is  built. 


Numerical  results  and  benchmarks  will  be  detailed  during  the  conference,  showing  the  great  potential 
of  the  TN300  System  architecture. 
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Abstract 

Distributed  hard  real-time  systems  are  inherently  complex  and  safety-critical.  The  concerned  systems  are 
dedicated  application  systems  as  in  signal,  space  information,  sound  processing,  robot  control... 

These  systems  are  called  «  hard  real-time  »  because  the  interaction  with  the  environment  raises  time 
constraints  that  they  must  respect  not  to  lose  control  on  the  process  they  manage.  To  cope  with  huge 
processes,  distributed  systems  are  required. 

Although  a  number  of  specification  techniques  for  real-time  systems  have  been  reported  in  literature, 
most  of  these  formalisms  do  not  adequately  address  to  the  constraints  that  the  aspect  of  distribution  and  hard 
real-time  impose  on  specifications.  Further,  an  automatic  verification  tool  is  necessary  to  reduce  human 
errors  in  the  design  process. 

In  this  regard,  this  paper  describes  an  executable  specification  language  for  distributed  hard  real-time 
systems.  The  analysis  of  timing  properties  is  possible  through  the  distributed  synchronous  data-flow 
computing  model  that  we  have  defined.  A  designing  tool  is  used  to  specify  applications  and  to  verify  the 
description  as  well  as  the  synchronization  mechanisms,  and  to  perform  transformations  of  the  concurrent 
code  to  match  a  target  generic  architecture. 

1.  Introduction 

Real-time  applications  cover  a  lot  of  promising  industrial  fields  (aeronautics,  space  projects, 
robotics,  ...).  Most  of  these  applications  are  inherently  complex  and  safety-critical.  They  use  a  set 
of  sensors  and  actuators  which  can  be  diversely  located,  to  obtain  necessary  information  about 
mobile  driving,  supervision  task  performing  or  robot  controlling,  for  example. 

Theses  applications  involves  systems  that  maintain  a  permanent  interaction  with  their 
environment,  reacting  to  inputs  coming  from  this  environment  by  sending  outputs  to  it.  These 
systems  have  transformational  characteristics  because  of  the  importance  of  the  calculus  to  be 
performed  and  reactive  ones,  to  respond  to  discrete  events.  They  are  also  characterized  by  strict 
timing  constraints,  to  make  sure  that  the  system  processing  rate  is  consistent  with  the  sensor  data¬ 
flow  rate.  Reaction  time  must  also  be  shorter  than  given  bounds  to  keep  the  system  mastering  the 
process.  They  are  called  "hard  real-time",  because  the  interaction  with  the  environment  raises 
time  constraints  that  they  must  respect  not  to  lose  control  on  the  process  they  manage.  They  are 
different  from  the  "interactive"  systems,  that  can  require  short  response  time  without  big 
consequences  if  not  respected. 

Such  systems  are  developed  following  the  classical  steps  :  specification,  design  and 
implementation  but  new  approaches  are  necessary  to  take  the  real-time  dimension  into  account. 

Specification  and  preliminary  design  are  the  first  steps  of  development  methods.  But  no 
existing  method  has  already  become  a  standard  in  this  field.  The  S.A.R.T  method  which  is  derived 
from  the  S.A  method  (Structured-Analysis  [I]),  and  which  is  an  extension  to  the  real-time  case,  is 
the  oldest  and  the  most  widespread  of  real-time  system  design  methods.  Some  research  groups 
[2-3]  have  nearly  attained  the  same  result.  In  addition  to  the  functional  approach,  they  introduce 
finite  state  machines  to  model  the  system  behavior. 
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The  object  approach,  more  recent,  will  certainly  gain  ground.  The  H.O.O.D  method  [4], 
which  is  recommended  by  the  ESA  for  space  system  design,  is  based  on  objects  and  abstract 
machines.  HRT  HOOD  [5]  is  a  structured  design  methodology  dedicated  to  hard  real-time  systems. 
It  is  an  extension  of  HOOD  that  includes  cyclic  and  sporadic  activities. 

But  whatever  the  approach  may  be,  the  main  difficulty  comes  from  the  design  step  and  more 
especially  from  the  programming  design  step  which  has  to  determine  the  internal  performances 
needed  to  satisfy  the  specified  constraints.  One  must  schedule  tasks  or  objects,  regroup  them  into 
different  modules,  and  hierarchically  organize  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  timing  constraints. 

The  programming  design  can  take  several  forms  according  to  the  various  hypotheses  about 
the  system  we  have  to  realize.  Synchronous  approaches  [6-9]  make  temporal  problem  study 
simpler,  but  when  timing  hypotheses  are  not  confirmed,  i.e  the  action  execution  time  cannot  be 
considered  as  instantaneous,  then  another  approach  must  be  considered. 

The  classical  method  in  asynchronous  approach  is  to  process  sequential  tasks  by  a  real-time 
kernel.  But  it  cannot  always  ensure  the  execution  time  when  tasks  are  complex.  In  that  case,  the 
system  is  similar  to  a  transformational  one.  It  can  be  seen  as  a  complex  operator  which  has  to 
provide  outputs  in  response  to  inputs  that  may  be  periodic  or  sporadic. 

Parallel  programming  languages  such  as  ADA  or  OCCAM  have  the  advantage  of  possessing 
the  specific  primitives  indispensable  for  real-time  system  programming,  but  they  also  have  some 
disadvantages  like  non  determinism,  difficulty  to  debug  programs  and  difficulty  to  parallelize  them 

To  conciliate  reactive  and  transformational  aspects,  a  mixed  approach  can  be  used  [1 1].  This 
approach  takes  the  ESTEREL  model  [7]  to  describe  the  reactive  part  of  a  system.  This  part  can  be 
seen  as  a  synchronous  scheduler  which  has  to  cadence  the  evolutions  of  the  activities  of  the 
transformational  part.  A  real-time  multitasking  executive,  inferred  from  Sceptre  [12],  takes  the 
transformational  part  into  account. 

A  purely  reactive  or  lightly  transformational  processing  can  easily  be  implemented  on  a 
centralized  system.  But  to  cope  with  huge  processes,  distributed  systems  are  required.  If  the 
system  has  to  take  into  account  strict  timing  constraints  i.e,  if  it  cannot  control  its  environment 
when  these  constraints  are  not  met,  to  ensure  the  execution  time  it  is  necessary  to  process  the  tasks 
in  parallel.  But  using  classical  parallel  architectures  is  problematic  because  time  is  taken  into 
account  as  a  constraint  instead  of  a  performance  criterion.  So  it  seems  better  to  define  the 
architecture  according  to  the  application  [13].  But  it  presents  some  inconveniences  :  it  is  difficult  to 
implement  it,  it  is  necessary  to  define  an  architecture  for  every  application,  it  is  impossible  to 
modify  an  application  during  its  life  cycle.  So  it  would  be  better  to  define  an  architecture  adapted  to 
a  whole  application  field.  A  modular  and  reconfigurable  architecture  must  be  defined  from  which  a 
dedicated  architecture  can  be  inferred. 

Although  a  number  of  specifications  techniques  for  real-time  systems  have  been  reported  in 
literature,  most  of  these  formalisms  do  not  adequately  address  to  the  constraints  that  the  aspect  of 
distribution  and  hard  real-time  impose  on  specifications.  Further,  an  automatic  verification  tool  is 
necessary  to  reduce  human  errors  in  the  design  process.  If  the  verification  consists  in  checking  of 
certain  properties  of  a  program  (e.g.  safety  properties,  liveness  properties,  fairness),  time  is  then 
reduce  to  the  ordering  of  events.  It  is  a  logical  time  that  do  not  use  metric  properties  of  time.  This  is 
true  even  for  many  reactives  systems  [14].  The  verification  tool  works  with  computational  model 
of  programs,  as  a  rule.  But  for  the  development  of  distributed  hard  real-time  systems,  the 
verification  tool  must  calculate  an  execution  time  by  determining  number  of  cycles  of  physical 
clock  for  example. 

The  inherent  characteristics  of  these  systems,  such  as  occurence  of  events  at  specially 
separated  components  of  the  system,  significant  message  transmission  delay,  absence  of  global 
clock,  and  hard  time-bounds  make  it  very  difficult  to  develop  an  appropriate  specification 
formalism. 
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In  this  regard,  this  paper  describes  an  executable  specification  language  for  distributed  hard 
real-time  systems.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  at  the  system  specification  level  rather  than  for  the 
initial  requirements  specification. 

The  analysis  of  timing  properties  is  possible  only  on  a  suitable  model  of  computations, 
simulation  can  not  give  the  required  level  of  confidence.  This  is  the  reason  why  a  distributed 
synchronous  data-flow  computing  model  has  been  defined  [15]  as  well  as  a  specification  tool 
that  allows  the  capture  of  the  description  according  to  the  model  and  the  constraints  to  respect.This 
tool  verifies  the  synchronization  mechanisms.  Unfortunately,  the  modular  structure  of  the 
specification  will  surely  be  different  from  the  modular  structure  of  the  implementation.This  is  why 
an  architecture  compiler  [16]  has  been  defined  in  order  that  the  designer  could  concentrate  on  the 
logical  specification  of  its  problem  without  being  preoccupied  with  the  implementation,  that  has  to 
respect  temporal  constraints  (response  time  ...).  This  compiler  is  going  to  automatically  translate 
the  system  specification  in  a  implementation  configuration.  At  the  realization  level,  this 
representation  can  be  seen  as  a  particular  configuration  of  a  generic  architecture  [17]  that  allows 
to  build  the  dedicated  machine. 

2.  Computing  Model 

The  major  aim  of  this  section  is  to  accurately  model  both  behavioral  and  operational  aspects 
of  distributed  hard  real-time  systems  handling  events  as  well  as  continuous  computations.  For 
example,  measurements  (sampled  data)  are  received  from  sensors,  and  processed  to  produce 
commands  as  outputs  for  actuators.  Events  are  sporadic  and  sampled  data  are  periodic. 

A  distributed  system  can  be  properly  described  in  terms  of  processing  components  that  are 
loosely  coupled  by  communication  channels.  The  processing  components  communicate  by 
exchanging  messages  with  their  environment  or  with  others  components. 

The  potential  parallelism  of  an  application  can  be  described  through  this  scheme.  But,  one  of 
the  main  hard  real-time  environment  problems  is  that  the  maximum  execution  time  must  be  known 
to  be  able  to  produce  a  correct  result  before  a  certain  bound.  The  problem  is  not  really  the 
processing  speed  but  the  ability  to  predict  the  system  timing  behavior.  A  deterministic  behavior 
must  be  ensured  and  the  running  time  must  be  mastered. 

The  predictability  of  the  systems  is  obtained  by  the  choice  of  a  synchronous  model  [10].  But 
the  hypothesis  of  a  purely  synchronous  formalism  implies  a  higher  speed  for  the  computation  than 
for  the  desired  reactions,  and  the  synchronization  between  inputs  and  outputs  [18].  Thus  the 
running  time  must  be  lower  than  a  fixed  bound. 

The  underlying  computing  model  allowing  a  determinist  evaluation  of  the  running  time  is 
represented  by  a  structure  : 

s  =  ( o,  s ,  r,  s  ) 

O  is  a  set  of  nodes  of  the  system.  A  node  will  be  called  a  module.  A  module  exchanges 
information  either  outside,  or  with  other  modules,  using  input  and  output  ports.  It  has  a  cyclic 
running  (data  input,  process,  data  output). 

S  is  a  set  of  the  unidirectional  communication  channels  of  the  system.  Each  channel  connects 
exactly  two  modules  of  the  system.  A  channel  carries  a  stream  between  an  output  port  of  a  module 
and  an  input  port  of  another  one.  A  stream  is  defined  as  series  of  values,  each  value  can  be  read 
only  once.  The  successive  values  of  a  stream  are  buffered  into  a  FIFO.  The  FIFO  is  variable  and 
bounded  size-wise, 

A  stream  is  specified  through  both  :  the  values  it  carries  and  a  total  ordering  of  the  “instants” 
at  which  these  values  are  available  at  the  input  port. 

^  :  S  x  Q  ->  O  is  a  partial  mapping  representing  the  interconnection  among  the  modules. 
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Intuitively,  for  each  module  m  e  Q  and  channel  ce  E  ,  £,  (c.m)  ( if  defined)  is  the  module 
connect  to  m  via  channel  c. 

Streams  are  only  top-down,  so  the  interconnection  function  %  can  be  represented  by  an 
acyclic  graph,  which  visualizes  a  partial  execution  order,  induced  by  a  relation  of  timing 
precedence.  In  such  a  graph,  the  modules  of  the  same  row  are  executed  according  to  a  true 
parallelism,  while  modules  placed  on  the  same  path  are  executed  in  a  pipelined  mode.  It  is  a 
module  network. 

T  is  a  communication  channel  to  broadcast  messages  for  which  there  is  no  temporal  relation 
between  the  production  time  of  the  message  and  its  utilization  time.  This  channel  connects  every 
modules  of  the  system  and  carries  permanent  data.  A  permanent  data  is  always  available  and 
simultaneously  present  all  over  the  system.  It  can  be  read  as  often  as  required  by  the  modules  that 
use  it,  but  only  the  producing  module  can  modify  it. 

A  module  may  be  a  structure.  So  a  system  is  modeled  by  a  hierarchical  structure.  At  the  lower 
level  of  the  hierarchy,  a  module  is  called  elementary  module  and  performs  a  sequential  algorithm. 
An  elementary  module  has  a  cyclic  running  and  the  processing  complies  with  the  data  flow 
activation  rule;  a  cycle  can  start  only  when  all  its  inputs  are  available.  The  module  data  at  each 
from  its  input  ports,  performs  a  calculus  and  produces  results  stored  in  its  output  ports. 


Hierarchical  Module  Network 


While  asynchronous  models  do  implicitly  or  explicitly  refer  to  some  external  and  universal 
time  reference,  the  notion  of  time  is  completely  different  in  this  synchronous  model.  The  time  is 
local  to  a  given  module.  The  data-flow  activation  rule  vouches  the  synchronous  approach  if  streams 
going  into  a  module  have  the  same  flow  rate  and  the  computing  time  of  the  module  is  lower  than 
the  incoming  flow  rate  [18],  The  advantage  of  the  synchronous  approach  is  that  the  non¬ 
determinism  of  external  communication  is  strictly  concentrated  on  this  mechanism. 

The  first  constraint  is  imposed  to  the  "specifier".  To  automatically  go  from  the  specification 
to  the  implementation,  we  must  be  able  to  parallelize  a  sequential  algorithm  in  an  automatic  way. 
The  parallelization  must  be  got  according  to  the  model.  An  elementary  module  must  be 
decomposed  until  its  computing  time  is  lower  than  a  fixed  time  imposed  by  the  flow  rate.  So  a  just 
sufficient  parallelism  is  obtained,  that  lowers  down  the  realization  cost. 

To  be  able  to  parallelize  an  algorithm  according  to  the  model  and  evaluate  the  highest 
computing  time  while  compiling,  the  activity  of  an  elementary  module  is  described  by  a  static 
algorithm,  i.e.  that  always  computes  the  same  process  independently  of  the  data.  In  a  structured 
imperative  language,  a  static  algorithm  is  made  with  blocks  that  can  be  either  an  instruction 
sequence,  a  selection,  or  a  bounded  loop. 

An  activity  described  by  a  static  algorithm  can  be  split  up  into  n-blocks.  A  n-block  is  either  a 
block,  or  a  set  of  blocks  bound  together  by  a  recurrence  [19],  The  activity  thus  split  up  is  still  an 
module  network.  The  application  can  be  split  up  until  every  module  has  a  processing  time  lower 
than  a  fixed  time,  so  a  just  sufficient  parallelism  is  obtained  [20]. 

But  it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  a  just  sufficient  parallelism.  It  means  that  the  algorithm 
is  not  realistic,  i.e.  it  cannot  satisfy  real-time  execution  constraints  using  the  current  technology. 
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We  must  either  change  the  algorithm,  or  change  the  timing  constraint,  and  if  nothing  is  possible 
then  the  application  is  unrealistic. 

3.  System  specification 

In  specification,  it  is  necessary  to  capture  functional  requirements  and  timing  properties,  and 
express  then  through  a  specification  language. 

To  describe  a  hard  real-time  application  according  to  the  model,  a  modular  and  hierarchical 
language,  R.S.D.L,.  has  been  defined.  It  is  a  synchronous  specification  and  programming  language 
that  ensures  a  determinist  behavior  [21]. 

A  designing  tool  is  used  to  specify  applications  and  to  verify  the  description  as  well  as  the 
synchronization  mechanisms.  It  also  performs  transformations  on  the  concurrent  code  to  match  a 
target  generic  architecture. 

To  illustrate  the  description  principles  of  a  real-time  system,  an  example  will  be  presented. 

3.1.  Executable  specification  language 

It  is  a  three  level  hierarchy  language.  The  first  level  is  to  describe  the  interface  with  the 
environment,  the  sensors  and  actuators  are  defined  there,  as  well  as  the  temporal  constraints. 
Furthermore  the  system  body  is  defined,  i.e.  the  decomposition  into  sub-systems.  The  second  level 
is  to  describe  the  part  of  the  transformational  aspect  related  to  the  parallelism  of  the  application 
using  network  modules.  The  last  level  is  to  describe  the  sequential  behaviour  of  an  elementary 
module.  The  instructions  are  ADA  type  instructions  adapted  to  the  model  (no  recursion,  for 
loops...).  The  only  constraint  is  to  declare  the  input  and  output  characteristics  and  the  timing 
constraints  when  describing  the  system  interface.  The  system  temporal  behaviour  can  be  predicted 
because  of  the  language  limitations,  so  the  running  times  of  the  modules  can  be  bounded. 

Some  aspects  of  the  modeling  ,  though  they  can  be  textually  described,  are  intuitively  visual. 
Thus,  it  appeared  interesting  to  allow  the  user  to  describe  directly  in  a  graphic  way  the  different 
levels  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  application,  and  the  structural  aspect.  The  behavioral  aspects  of  the 
elementary  modules  will  be  described  textually  using  a  sequential  code. 

3.2.  Designing  tool 

The  designing  tool  combines  a  specification  tool  and  an  architecture  compiler. 

The  specification  tool  allows  the  designer  to  specify  his  application  according  to  the  model 
and  to  verify  the  description  and  the  synchronization  mechanisms.  The  designer  describes  an 
application  in  a  hierarchical  way  and  specifies  timing  constraints  through  a  graphic  interface. 
After  a  classical  syntactic  analyze  the  tool  verifies  the  functional  structure  and  the  flow  coherence. 
Once  the  errors  corrected,  the  designer  can  simulate  the  running  of  the  specified  system. 

The  architecture  compiler  checks  the  timing  constraints.  If  they  are  not  satisfied,  a 
parallelization  is  necessary.  The  method  consists  in  associating  an  allocated  time  to  each  module. 
If  a  module  has  a  running  time  higher  than  the  allocated  one,  it  should  be  decomposed  with  a 
parallelization  method  that  takes  into  account  the  flow  rate  and  the  critical  response  times.  If  the 
problem  has  a  solution,  the  decomposition  algorithm  always  finds  one  [15].  If  despite  the 
parallelization  the  real-time  constraints  are  not  satisfied  the  compiler  asks  the  designer  to  modify 
the  description.  When  the  description  complies  with  real-time  running  constraints,  it  has  to  be 
optimized.  Optimization  techniques  using  the  model  particularities  (acyclic  graph  in  which  every 
module  performs  a  repetitive  process  at  a  frequency  determined  by  the  time  allocated  to  the 
module)  are  then  applied.  At  first  they  allow  the  minimisation  of  the  number  of  rows  in  the  graph, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  response  time,  and  then  the  gathering  of  modules  to  minimise  the 
computational  structure  (number  of  processors).  A  processor  computes  a  module  that  correspond  to 
the  gathering  of  several  initial  modules.  It  is  obvious  that  this  gathering  must  take  into  account  the 
allocated  running  times  and  the  relations  of  precedence  in  the  graph  [15]. 
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The  optimization  needs  transformations  that  have  been  defined  in  a  way  that  the  semantics  of 
the  system  is  maintained  [20],  So  it  is  ensured  that  the  transformed  system  has  the  same 
functionalities  as  the  initial  system  specified  by  the  designer. 

Once  these  steps  are  completed,  the  architecture  configuration  is  automatically  determined 
and  the  code  of  every  elementary  module  loaded  to  obtain  the  dedicated  machine. 
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Designing  too! :  R.S.D.  T. 


3.3.  Specification  example 

This  system,  inspired  from  [22],  has  to  control  the  cruising  speed  of  a  vehicle  and  the  opening 
of  the  engine  injection  system.  The  user  can  intervene  on  the  system  through  push  buttons  and 
observe  the  system  state  through  indicator  lights. 

3.3.1.Specification  of  the  associated  package. 

The  types  and  sub-types  used  by  the  system  are  described  in  this  package. 

package  CONTROLEAUTOMOBILEPKG  is 
const 

ARBREPERIOD  :  TIME  -  20  ms; 

PERIOD  INJ  :  TIME  =  75us; 

PERIODJNJ  :  TIME  =  75us; 

MOTEUR_PERIOD:TIME  =  5  ms; 

PERIODTEMP :  TIME  =75ms; 

PERIOD_COMMANDE  :  TIME  =  500ms; 
subtype  TEMPERATURE  is  INTEGER  range  -55  to  125  ; 
subtype  ANGLE  is  INTEGER  range  0  to  90  ; 
subtype  RATE  is  INTEGER  range  0  to  6000  ; 
type  02_SAMPLER  is  (riche,  pauvre); 
subtype  TOURS  is  INTEGER  range  0  to  1000  ; 
end  CONTROLE  AUTOMOBILE  PKG; 


3.3.2.Specification  of  the  system  interface  with  the  environment. 

When  the  system  is  described  using  the  visual  language,  the  characteristics  of  external  and 
internal  information  associated  to  inputs  and  outputs  are  defined  with  attributes.  The  textual 
version  of  these  characteristics  is  automatically  generated. 
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Interface  Setting  and  System  Specification 

For  the  previous  example  : 


ARBRE 

external  PULSE  rising  edge  frequency  10  ms  cadency  ARBRE  PERIOD; 
internal  PULSE  used  as  STREAM; 

TOP: 

external  PULSE  rising  edge  frequency  2.5  ms  cadency  MOTEURPERIOD  ; 
internal  PULSE  used  as  STREAM; 

02: 

external  LEVEL  frequency  MOTEURJPERIOD; 
internal  02  SAMPLER  used  as  STREAM; 

FREIN : 

external  LEVEL  frequency  MOTEUR  PERIOD; 
internal  LEVEL  used  as  STREAM; 

TRANSM : 

external  LEVEL  frequency  MOTEUR  PERIOD; 
internal  LEVEL  used  as  PERMANENT_DATA; 

ANG_ACC : 

external  CONTINUOUS  frequency  MOTEUR_PERIOD; 
internal  ANGLE  used  as  STREAM; 

T_EAU  : 

external  CONTINUOUS  frequency  PERIOD  TEMP; 
internal  TEMPERATURE  used  as  STREAM; 

OUVERJNJ : 

external  LEVEL  frequency  PERIODJNJ  response  time  110  its  (TOP); 
internal  LEVEL  used  as  STREAM; 

B_ACTIV,  B_ACCEL,  B_REPRISE : 

external  PULSE  frequency  250ms  cadency  PERIOD_COMMANDE; 
internal  PULSE  used  as  PERMANENT_DATA; 

B_CALIB  : 

external  PULSE  frequency  250ms  cadency  PERJODCOMMANDE  delay20ms; 
internal  PULSE  used  as  STREAM; 

V_ACTIV,  V_ACCEL,V_REPRISE,V_CALIB : 

external  LEVEL  frequency  PERIOD_COMMANDE ; 
internal  LEVEL  used  as  PERMANENT_DATA; 

Different  levels  of  description  can  be  distinguished  in  the  previous  figure.  The  less  tinted  part 
corresponds  to  the  system  interface.  An  input  module  (i.m.)  collects  an  input  and  generates  the 
internal  information  corresponding  to  the  information  given  in  the  interface  specification.  An 
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output  module  (o.m.)  generates  an  external  information  suitable  for  the  peripheral  or  the  actuator 
that  uses  it  according  to  the  internal  information  and  to  the  characteristics  of  the  information  type 
acceptable  by  the  output  user.  Input  and  output  modules  are  automatically  generated  by  the  design 
aid  system.  It  has  to  be  noticed  that  here  the  input  TOP  is  sampled  by  two  different  input  modules. 
A  response  time  constraint  has  been  formulated  for  the  output  OUVERT_INJ  from  TOP,  so  the 
input  has  to  be  sampled  at  a  higher  frequency.  But  another  input  module  will  keep  sampling  the 
TOP  signal  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  external  signal  if  other  consumer  modules  do  not  need  a  higher 
rate. 


3.3.3.System  body :  Decomposition  into  sub-systems 

When  defining  the  system  body,  all  the  sub-systems  that  make  it  up  are  described  with  their 
links.  These  links,  when  existing,  are  compulsorily  permanent  data  type,  because,  if  not,  they  are  in 
the  same  sub-system. 
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CTR  A UTOMOB1LE  System  Body 

The  following  attributes  are  communicated  to  the  system  : 

NB_TR_KM  :  TOURS  frequency  ARBRE_PERIOD;  DEM  CTR:  LEVEL  frequency  PERIOD_COMMANDE; 

The  CTR_CALIB  sub-system  interprets  the  external  commands  for  measuring  or  starting  the 
automatic  speed  controller.  It  measures,  i.e.  counts  the  shaft  rounds  per  kilometer,  when  the 
measuring  is  active,  and  activates  the  automatic  controller  if  the  request  is  valid.  Furthermore  it 
indicates  to  the  user,  through  indicator  lights,  if  a  received  request  is  valid  and  considered.  'Diis 
sub-system  consists  in  an  elementary  module  only,  so  its  description  is  already  finished. 

The  CTR_INJECT  sub-system  is  decomposed  into  two  modules  : 

•  TEMPS_INJ  is  a  network  module  that  determines  the  petrol  injection  time  into  the 
engine.  Thus  it  can  be  decomposed. 

•  INJECTION  is  an  elementary  module  that  commands  the  effective  opening  of  the 
valve,  for  a  delay  equal  to  OUYERT_INJ,  in  synchronism  with  the  TOPI  signal. 
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CTRJNJECT  Sub-system  Body 
The  following  attributes  are  communicated  to  the  system  : 

TEMPSJNJ  :  TIME  frequency  MOTEURJ>ERIOD  ; 

As  an  example,  here  is  the  INJECTION  elementary  module  R.S.D.L  code  : 

elementary  module  INJECTION  is 
var  TOPO :  BOOLEAN; 

TOP  :  BOOLEAN  :=  FALSE; 

TIME_COUNT :  TIME; 

begin 

OUVERT_INJ:=  FALSE; 
loop 

input  TOPI,  TEMPSJNJ; 

TOPO  :=  TOP;  TOP  :=  TOPI; 
if  OUVERTJNJ  then 

TIME  COUNT  :=  TIME_COUNT  +  PERIOD JNJ; 
if  TIME_COUNT>=TEMPS_INJ  then 
OUVERT_INJ:=  FALSE; 

end  if; 

elsif  TOPO  and  not  TOP  then 
OUVERT_INJ:=  TRUE; 

TIME_COUNT  :=  0; 

end  if; 

output  OUVERTJNJ; 
end  loop; 
end  INJECTION; 


4.  Conclusion 

In  the  context  of  hard  real-time  applications  we  have  proposed  a  computing  model  yielding 
both  determinism  and  distribution  capabilities.  It  is  a  distributed  synchronous  data-flow  computing 
model  in  which  a  system  is  decomposed  into  concurrent  deterministic  modules  that  cooperate  in  a 
deterministic  way.  Deterministic  concurrency  is  the  key  to  the  module  development  of  distributed 
hard  real-time  systems. 
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To  specify  such  applications  we  have  developed  a  modular  and  hierarchical  language 
allowing  the  expression  of  these  applications,  as  a  distributed  network  of  modules.  A  specification 
tool  is  used  to  specify  applications  according  to  the  model  using  this  language,  and  to  verify  the 
description  of  the  flow  coherence.  An  architecture  compiler  performs  transformations  of  the 
concurrent  code  in  order  to  match  a  target  generic  architecture. 

This  work  can  be  considered  as  a  step  towards  a  direct  synthesis  of  distributed  hard  real-time 
systems  from  their  specifications. 
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Summary 


Real  time  graphics  applications  are  varied  but  are  often  implemented  on  standard  hardware  systems 
which  fix  the  algorithms  that  must  be  used.  To  better  match  the  algorithm  to  the  application  a 
parallel,  software  based,  architecture  is  proposed.  Whilst  it  is  expected  that  critical  parts  of  the 
software  will  be  re-implemented  for  each  application,  a  default  set  of  algorithms  is  suggested,  together 
with  a  work  distribution  scheme.  The  processor  loading  implications  of  various  levels  of  performance 
are  analysed  and  the  implications  of  future  developments  in  hardware  and  algorithms  are  considered. 

Keywords 

Computer  Graphics,  Real  Time,  Parallel,  Rendering. 

(1)  Introduction 

Real  time  graphics  applications  are  amongst  the  most  resource-hungry  in  the  whole  computing  field. 
Up  until  now  the  need  for  processing,  bandwidth  and  response  time  capability  has  almost  always  been 
met  by  specialised  hardware  design.  For  a  discussion  of  such  a  design  see  [1],  As  a  result  of  this, 
software  and  system  designers  are  not  always  able  to  use  the  most  appropriate  algorithms  for  the  task 
in  hand  -  since  they  must  always  use  what  their  hardware  supports.  In  the  past,  the  designers  of 
specialised  graphics  applications  could  often  afford  to  develop  their  own  hardware  to  overcome  the 
limitations  of  standard  systems  [2]  but  the  level  of  investment  required  and  timescales  have  now  made 
this  impracticable. 

The  limited  impact  of  graphics  standards  is  also  a  consequence  of  this  situation  -  since  the  "native 
library"  of  a  graphics  workstation  always  provides  more  power.  The  effect  of  this  is  made  worse  by  the 
fact  that  the  algorithms  supported  by  hardware  have  not  remained  constant  over  time  -  resulting  in  a 
"temporal  portability  problem"  as  well  as  the  usual  spatial  one. 

For  example,  early  versions  of  graphics  workstations  did  not  provide  Z  buffering  in  hardware  and  so 
real  time  applications  would  have  been  forced  to  use  other  methods  of  hidden  surface  removal  which 
require  structured  databases.  Later  the  hardware  Z  buffer  became  available  and  these  databases 
became  obsolete. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties  we  must  take  a  new  approach  to  achieving  the  performance  levels 
required  by  real  time  graphics.  If  special  purpose  hardware  is  discarded,  the  only  available  alternative 
is  to  use  general  purpose  hardware  in  a  parallel  architecture.  In  the  past  all  attempts  to  move  in  this 
direction  have  had  at  least  one  of  two  major  defects.  Either  the  system  created  has  not  been  capable  of 
real  time  response  (usually  because  of  bandwidth  limitations  in  interprocessor  communications)  or  the 
hardware  configuration  adopted  had  the  effect  of  pre-determining  the  algorithms  which  could  be  used 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  with  a  special  purpose  hardware  system.  We  must  define  a  set  of 
requirements  for  our  design  which  specifically  exclude  these  possibilities. 
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(2)  System  Requirements  and  Expected  Benefits 


We  are  looking  for  a  parallel  graphics  architecture  which  is  real  time  capable,  algorithm  neutral  and 
scaleable. 

Algorithm  neutrality  will  hopefully  provide  a  good  design  "match"  over  a  wide  range  of  applications. 

I  he  scaleability  requirement  is  important  because  we  recognise  that  algorithm  neutrality  will  extract  a 
heavy  price  in  terms  of  reduced  performance  compared  to  "dedicated"  systems.  To  compensate  for 
this  we  need  to  increase  the  number  of  processors  and,  whilst  the  cost  of  this  can  be  offset  against 
savings  in  design  effort,  any  absolute  ceiling  on  system  performance  will  be  disastrous. 

We  would  also  like  to  use  "off  the  shelf'  hardware  and  to  program  in  a  high  level  language  as  far  as 
practicable.  This  will  provide  portability  and  reduce  the  cost  of  migrating  to  newer  technology  as  it 
becomes  available. 

Obviously  such  an  architecture  will  be  (in  the  first  instance)  less  cost  effective  in  terms  of  hardware 
than  existing  "dedicated"  designs  but  as  time  progresses  hardware  becomes  cheaper,  whilst  the 
(rc)development  costs  saved  will  become  more  and  more  significant. 

(3)  The  Implications  of  Algorithm  Neutrality 

One  objection  that  might  immediately  be  raised  to  this  concept  is  "if  one  is  to  be  algorithm  neutral  - 
than  what  progress  can  one  actually  make?" 

There  are  two  answers  to  this.  The  first  is  that  the  implementation  of  graphics  algorithms  in  a  parallel 
architecture  in  itself  gives  rise  to  a  relatively  limited  number  of  ways  in  which  work  can  be 
distributed.  One  of  our  aims  is  thus  to  define  a  work  distribution  scheme  which  has  minimal  impact  on 
algorithm  choice. 


The  second  is  that  graphics  algorithms  follow  certain  common  patterns  even  though  their  detailed 
design  may  differ  (i.e.  design  structures  may  be  the  same  even  if  the  meanings  of  their  components 
vary). 


Given  that  the  system  is  to  be  algorithm  neutral  the  items  which  we  will  provide  will  be  different  from 
the  usual  software  package  or  hardware  system.  There  are  two  categories,  long  lived  and  short  lived 
items.The  long  lived  items  are  (in  order  of  decreasing  generality): 

(i)  a  prescription  of  how  hardware  should  be  connected  together; 

(ii)  a  work  distribution  scheme; 

(iii)  a  basic  graphics  software  package,  provided  in  source  code  form  which  application  developers 
can  adapt  to  their  needs. 

The  short  lived  items  are: 
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|  (iv)  hardware  support  to  allow  images  to  be  displayed; 

! 

.  (v)  software  to  allow  (i)  and  (ii)  to  be  implemented  on  a  specific  processor. 

It  is  envisaged  that  the  actual  processing  will  make  use  of  commercially  available  modular  hardware 
systems.  Currently  there  are  two  such  systems  on  the  market,  the  Transputer  TRAM  and  the  320C40 
TIM.  It  should  be  emphasised  that  nothing  in  this  work  will  actually  restrict  implementation  to  these 
two  systems.  Any  system  with  suitable  connectivity  and  bandwidth  would  be  useable. 

Certain  choices  about  algorithms  will  also  have  to  be  made.  These  choices  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  providing  maximal  decoupling  between  one  part  of  the  algorithm  and  another  and  providing 
maximal  generality. 

For  example  it  should  be  possible  to  change  the  shading  algorithm  without  affecting  the  rest  of  the 
design  and  the  number  of  possible  shading  algorithms  supported  by  the  design  should  be  maximised. 

This  emphasis  on  generality  does  not  mean  that  the  sample  system  will  attempt  to  be  "all  things  to  all 
men"  at  the  detailed  level.  There  will  not  be  a  large  number  of  setup  options  and  adjustable 
parameters  to  enable  the  system  to  be  "customised"  to  the  requirements  of  an  individual  application. 
This  kind  of  generality  usually  creates  more  problems  than  it  solves  because  it  involves  the  creation  of 
a  new  "language"  which  the  user  must  leant  before  the  system  can  be  used  effectively.  Instead  we  will 
use  algorithms  which  have  wide  applicability.  Where  customisation  is  required  the  intention  is  that  it 
should  be  done  by  the  application  developer  re-writing  that  part  of  the  code  which  needs  to  change. 
This  imposes  a  constraint  of  simplicity  on  the  implementation. 

(4)  Parallelism  and  Graphics 

Parallelism  in  graphics  (and  for  that  matter  in  any  application)  can  be  implemented  in  two  ways.  The 
task  itself  can  be  subdivided  and  allocated  to  separate  processors  or  the  data  set  can  be  subdivided 
and  each  piece  given  to  a  separate  processor.  In  graphics  there  is  a  further  choice  within  the  "data 
subdivision"  method  in  that  either  the  input  data  (polygons  or  other  geometric  structures)  or  the  output 
data  (pixels  or  screen  regions)  can  be  used.  It  is  also  possible  to  combine  any  two  -  or  all  three  of 
these  subdivision  principles  within  the  same  system. 

The  traditional,  dedicated,  graphics  system  does  in  fact  use  all  three.  At  the  top  level  there  is  an 
algorithm  based  decomposition  which  is  implemented  as  a  pipeline  structure.  Within  each  process 
there  may  be  further  -  data  based  -  parallelism.  At  the  top  level  the  input  data  set  will  be  subdivided 
whilst  the  rendering  process  is  likely  to  be  accelerated  by  some  kind  of  screen  subdivision,  with  a 
processor  being  allocated  to  each  part.  In  addition  to  this  it  is  usual  to  employ  specialised  processors 
for  the  different  parts  of  the  pipeline  in  order  to  maximise  performance.  This  last  point  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  lack  of  flexibility  (in  terms  of  the  ability  to  vary  algorithms)  of  the  traditional  workstation 
but  it  is  important  to  notice  that  some  aspects  of  the  parallelisation  scheme  also  act  as  a  constraint.  In 
particular  the  algorithm  based  decomposition  dictates  the  overall  "shape"  of  the  algorithm  to  be  used 
and  even  prevents  detailed  changes,  if  they  affect  the  overall  workload  of  a  subtask.  The  various  data 
based  parallelisms  add  to  the  inflexibility  because  of  their  incorporation  into  the  the  pipeline  scheme. 
(They  increase  the  specialisation  of  the  pipeline  steps  that  incorporate  them.) 
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If  we  eliminate  algorithm  baser!  parallelism  as  an  option  then  we  must  choose  some  form  of  data  based 
parallelism.  The  sheer  size  of  the  rendering  task  in  real  time  graphics  makes  a  purely  input  data 
based  scheme  difficult  to  construct  unless  the  screen  coverage  of  individual  data  items  can  be 
constrained  in  some  way.  This  kind  of  constraint  undermines  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve  and  so  we 
are  forced  into  output  data  based  (screen  based)  parallelism  as  a  necessary  component  of  the  current 
project. 

Although  this  procedure  is  not  completely  "algorithm  neutral"  it  cannot  be  too  damaging  because  the 
process  of  scan  conversion  (the  essential  part  of  the  rendering  process)  is  itself  a  screen  subdivision 
process  (dividing  the  screen  into  lines  and  pixels)  so  one  is  merely  anticipating  what  must  happen 
later  anyway. 

This  kind  of  parallelism  on  its  own  is  inadequate  because  it  cannot  take  effect  until  there  is 
knowledge  of  where  on  the  screen  each  component  of  the  image  will  be.  Therefore  it  does  nothing  for 
the  early  steps  in  the  process.  We  must  therefore  speed  up  the  early  part  of  the  graphics  pipeline 
(geometry  transformations  and  the  like)  by  using  input  data  based  parallelism.  At  some  point  in  the 
system  this  parallelism  must  be  removed  in  order  that  a  complete  image  can  be  displayed.  If  this  is 
done  early  it  will  form  a  constraint  on  the  methods  that  can  be  used  since  it  enforces  a  certain  "shape" 
on  the  algorithm  and  will  probably  fix  the  intermediate  data  formal  in  which  this  process  happens. 
The  best  way  out  of  this  problem  is  to  leave  the  recombination  until  the  very  last  minute  -  at  which 
point  we  know  that  the  data  will  be  in  the  form  of  pixels.  This  technique  has  the  further  advantage  that 
it  permits  different  algorithms  to  be  used  for  different  objects  within  the  scene. 

We  therefore  arrive  at  an  architecture  in  which  processors  are  arranged  in  a  rectangular  array  with 
one  direction  corresponding  to  different  parts  of  the  screen  and  the  other  corresponding  to  different 
objects  or  scene  components.  This  arrangement  for  a  simple  system  with  the  screen  divided  into  four 
quadrants  and  three  objects  is  shown  in  Fig.  (1).  The  unconnected  links  at  the  top  of  the  diagram  go 
to  the  output  hardware,  which  must  contain  some  multiplexing  capability  to  create  a  single  image  from 
the  four  separate  parts.  The  links  at  the  left  hand  side  are  used  to  provide  input  to  the  processors. 
Note  that  the  upward  going  links  must  have  sufficient  bandwidth  to  allow  an  image  to  be  created  from 
their  output  at  at  least  the  frame  update  rate  of  the  system.  It  is  preferable  to  be  able  to  output  an 
image  from  the  system  at  the  field  rate  of  the  display  to  avoid  an  unnecessary  transport  delay  being 
introduced. 
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Fig.  (1)  Hardware  Architecture. 

This  architecture  is  not  particularly  efficient  if  implemented  on  current  hardware  but  it  has  three  great 
virtues. 
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(i)  It  can  be  used  with  any  real  time  graphics  algorithms.  Because  each  processor  carries  the  complete 
set  of  algorithms  any  change  to  the  system  is  a  straightforward  coding  operation  with  no  particular 
hardware  consequences. 

(ii)  It  is  totally  scaleable.  An  increase  in  rendering  performance  (in  terms  of  resolution,  depth 
complexity  or  rendering  sophistication)  is  possible  simply  by  increasing  the  number  of  processors  in 
the  horizontal  direction.  Conversely  a  greater  capability  in  terms  of  numbers  of  objects  rendered  can 
be  achieved  by  increasing  the  number  of  "layers"  in  the  system. 

(iii)  The  only  major  dedicated  hardware  required  is  in  the  output  multiplexer,  which  in  itself  is  a 
relatively  "timeless"  device  needing  to  change  only  with  advances  in  video  display  formats.  Given  a 
processor  with  a  suitable  link  architecture,  system  porting  should  require  only  recompilation  of  code 
(with  a  few  adjustments  to  "hard"  addresses  and  the  provision  of  an  interface  to  the  multiplexer). 
Systems  using  a  shared  memory  architecture  could  also  be  constructed  in  principle  but  bandwidth 
constraints  would  limit  scaleability. 

(5)  Graphics  Algorithms 

Although  we  wish  to  have  an  algorithm  neutral  architecture  we  need  to  provide  default  software  for 
two  reasons.  Firstly  we  need  to  show  that  the  idea  works  and  secondly  most  users  of  the  system  will 
not  want  to  supply  all  the  code  themselves,  only  the  parts  which  are  "mission  critical"  for  their 
particular  application.  The  algorithms  which  will  be  used  fall  into  two  categories:  graphics  algorithms 
and  parallelism  related  (work  distribution)  algorithms. 

Some  graphics  algorithms  are  intimately  connected  with  the  kind  of  image  which  is  to  be  presented 
whilst  others  are  more  general  and  can  be  used  over  a  wide  range  of  applications.  We  will  concentrate 
on  the  latter  type  here. 

Firstly  one  must  decide  on  the  type  of  algorithm  to  be  used.  One  can  either  use  a  screen  based  scheme 
(as  is  usually  the  case  with  ray  tracing)  or  an  object  based  scheme  (the  normal  "graphics  pipeline" 
approach).  The  disadvantage  of  the  screen  based  scheme  is  that  each  processor  must  have  access  to 
the  whole  database.  The  problem  of  data  distribution  in  parallel  systems  then  emerges.  The 
optimisation  of  such  systems  has  been  considered  in  the  past  [3].  In  a  real  time  system  however,  the 
implied  random,  high  bandwidth,  data  movement  is  undesirable.  Data  movement  in  real  time  systems 
must  be  regular  and  predictable  if  it  is  to  be  managed  successfully.  The  upshot  of  this  is  that  we  are 
forced  to  concentrate  on  the  object  based  approach. 

Having  decided  on  a  scheme  which  starts  with  database  objects  and  then  progresses  to  pixels  at  the 
end  we  must  also  fix  the  order  in  which  the  various  sorting  operations  occur.  This  is  intimately 
connected  to  the  hidden  surface  removal  algorithm  to  be  used.  Denoting  the  three  sorting  keys  as  P 
(sort  by  line  of  sight  priority),  X  (sort  by  pixel  in  the  X  direction)  and  Y  (sort  by  pixel  in  the  Y 
direction)  there  are  three  different  orderings  to  consider  together  with  the  possiblity  that  the  sorts 
could  be  "bundled  "  in  some  way. 
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(i)  XYP 


This  group  of  algorithms  includes  the  commonly  used  Z  buffer.  The  idea  is  to  scan  convert  each 
database  object  into  individual  pixel  contributions  before  addressing  the  problem  of  hidden  surface 
removal.  The  hope  is  that  the  pixel-pixel  comparisons  are  simple  and  hence  can  be  performed 
quickly. 

(ii) PXY 

I’his  is  what  Sutherland  [4]  called  the  priority  list  approach.  It  includes  Newell's  and  Schumacker’s 
algorithms.  These  algorithms  perform  well  in  anti-aliased  applications  because  the  depth  comparisons 
arc  not  compromised  by  quantization.  The  most  efficient  and  reliable  of  these  algorithms  rely  on  pre¬ 
processing  the  database  in  ways  which  may  not  be  possible  for  all  applications.  Without  pre¬ 
processing  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  the  sorting  algorithm  being  caught  out  by  a  particular 
configuration  of  objects 

(iii)  YPX  and  bundled  sorts 

Algorithms  in  this  group  have  been  used  sporadically  throughout  the  history  of  real  time  graphics.  In 
the  early  days  they  were  used  mainly  because  they  afforded  the  possibility  of  avoiding  the  need  for  a 
frame  buffer.  More  recently  the  motivation  has  been  to  eliminate  the  rendering  of  multiply  covered 
screen  areas.  This  category  includes  the  span  buffer  method  and  algorithms  which  maintain  "Y 
ordered  lists"  of  face  data.  There  are  also  algorithms  in  which  all  three  sorts  occur  together,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  Wamoeks  algorithm. 

In  principal  we  would  like  to  support  all  of  these  methods  because  different  applications  may  be  more 
amenable  to  one  or  the  other.  It  is  worth  noting  ,  however,  that  there  will  rarely  be  a  direct  reason  to 
make  a  particular  choice,  and  so  it  may  be  useful  to  construct  an  algorithm  of  our  own  which  is  a  good 
match  to  the  hardware  architecture.  In  doing  this  we  must  be  careful  to  cater  for  as  many  of  the 
indirect  reasons  which  normally  lead  to  a  particular  choice  as  possible. 

The  influences  on  our  choice  will  include:  support  for  arbitrary'  database  (environment)  structures; 
support  for  other  aspects  of  image  quality;  compatibility  with  parallelism;  decoupling  from  other 
algorithms;  low  and  consistent  execution  times  and  spin  offs  such  as  rangefinding,  collision  detection 
etc. 


In  the  current  context  the  last  consideration  can  probably  be  ignored  but  the  others  must  all  be 
addressed. 


The  best  algorithm  for  flexibility  is  the  Z  buffer  since  it  makes  no  demands  on  the  general  structure  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  graphics  pipeline.  Unfortunately,  as  has  been  remarked  many  times  before,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  combine  with  proper  sampling.  PYX  algorithms  support  sampling  well  but  either 
require  extensive  database  preprocessing  or  have  poor  or  unpredictable  performance  when  presented 
with  complex  environments.  They  also  require  that  the  ordering  of  objects  is  maintained  as  they  are 
rendered  -  creating  problems  for  a  parallel  system.  Some  YPX  and  bundled  algorithms  also  suffer 
from  this  latter  problem  and  they  all  introduce  considerable  extra  complexity  into  the  scan  conversion 
process. 
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It  follows  that  none  of  the  commonly  used  algorithms  provides  good  support  for  all  of  the  requirements 
in  a  cost  free  way.  We  must  thus  think  in  terms  of  modifying  one  of  the  algorithms  to  achieve  a  better 
fit.  The  choice  lies  between  modifying  the  Z  buffer  to  enable  it  to  cope  with  sampling  properly  and 
modifying  the  space  partitioning  version  of  the  PYX  algorithm  to  allow  it  to  cope  with  a  more  arbitrary 
database. 

The  Z  buffer  suffers  from  two  specific  problems  which  make  it  incompatible  with  proper  sampling. 
The  first  problem  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  depth  is  itself  only  sampled  at  one  point.  The  second 
problem  arises  from  the  fact  that  only  a  single  "running  total"  is  kept  of  the  contributions  to  each 
pixel.  If  there  are  two  contributions  to  a  pixel  then  their  shade  values  will  be  irretrievably  mixed  and 
cannot  be  unscrambled  should  a  third  contribution  arrive  which  is  intermediate  in  depth. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties  two  approaches  can  be  taken.  The  first  approach  is  to  antialias  by 
supersampling.  This  is  simple  but  inefficient  since  it  scales  the  rendering  workload  up  by  a  noticeable 
factor.  It  is  only  really  viable  in  the  context  of  a  dedicated  hardware  system.  It  is  also  inadequate  in 
the  case  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  small  surfaces  within  one  pixel.  The  second  approach  is  to 
generate  and  retain  more  information  about  each  pixel  contribution  and  to  hold  on  to  more 
contributions  until  the  status  of  each  is  clear.  Experimental  coding  in  this  area  has  shown  that  a 
"perfect"  implementation  of  this  idea  is  also  inefficient  but  that  in  many  practical  situations  an 
adequate  solution  can  be  found  which  is  likely  to  be  more  efficient  than  supersampling. 

The  basic  problem  of  the  space  partitioning  PYX  algorithm  is  the  need  to  pre-structure  the  database. 
Iliis  impracticable  in  applications  such  as  CAD  where  the  database  is  continually  changing  but  can 
be  done  relatively  easily  in  simple  flight  simulators  where  the  viewpoint  moves  around  in  a  pre¬ 
determined  environment.  There  are  also  a  number  of  in  between  cases  where  pre-defined  objects 
move  around  a  pre-defined  environment  and  only  the  object  interactions  need  special  treatment.  It  is 
possible  to  extend  the  algorithm  to  cover  such  cases,  with  each  object  being  separately  pre-structured. 
Provided  the  geometric  relationship  between  objects  remains  simple  then  the  algorithm  will  remain 
efficient. 

Since  neither  of  these  algorithms  seems  to  be  universal  on  its  own  perhaps  the  best  compromise  is  to 
combine  them.  We  propose  therefore  to  divide  the  database  up  into  objects  which  must  be  internally 
pre-structured  to  allow  space  partitioning  methods  to  be  used  for  intra-object  hidden  surface  removal. 
We  will  also  calculate  and  record  depth  values  so  that  priority  comparisons  between  objects  can  be 
performed  on  a  pixel  by  pixel  basis.  Since  many  of  the  problems  of  the  space  partitioning  PYX 
algorithm  relate  to  the  movement  of  objects  whilst  most  of  the  Z  buffer  problems  arise  from  the  detail 
within  objects  the  two  algorithms  cover  each  other's  weaknesses.  The  resulting  software  will  also  be 
easily  modifiable  to  pure  Z  buffer  or  pure  space- partitioning  if  required.  By  allocating  "objects" 
directly  to  the  layers  in  our  parallel  scheme  we  also  achieve  a  neat  fit  with  the  architecture. 

(6)  Work  Distribution  Algorithms 

The  distribution  of  work  between  processors  must  be  done  in  two  directions  in  our  proposed 
architecture.  Firstly  we  must  consider  the  allocation  of  tasks  to  the  horizontal  layers  of  processors 
associated  with  object  space  parallelism.  To  maintain  the  advantages  of  our  proposed  default  hidden 
surface  removal  method  then  all  of  the  data  processed  by  a  given  layer  must  belong  to  a  single  pre- 
structured  object.  This  will  not  normally  result  in  an  efficient  distribution  of  work  however  since 
objects  arc  likely  to  be  uneven  in  "size".  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  use  a  farm  strategy  to  allocate 
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work  to  the  layers.  If  we  are  to  do  this  it  means  that  the  objects  must  be  smaller  so  that  each  layer  can 
deal  with  several  of  them.  Processing  several  objects  within  one  layer  implies  that  contributions  that 
belong  to  different  objects  may  need  to  be  kept  apart  until  the  end  of  the  rendering  cycle  when  all  the 
object  contributions  are  put  together. 

Allocation  of  work  within  the  layers  is  more  straightforward  but  there  are  still  choices  to  be  made 
between  the  advantages  of  coherence  which  come  from  allocating  each  processor  to  a  contiguous  area 
of  screen  and  the  more  even  work  distribution  that  results  from  a  scatter  decomposition.  The  object 
farming  scheme  described  above  makes  a  scatter  decomposition  more  attractive  since  an  even 
workload  across  the  screen  will  not  normally  be  possible  for  individual  objects  even  though  it  may 
exist  for  the  scene  as  a  whole.  This  must  be  balanced  against  the  extra  programming  complexity  which 
it  requires  and  hence  the  issue  cannot  be  resolved  in  general.  The  output  multiplexer  must  thus 
support  both  schemes. 

(7)  System  Performance 

We  have  analysed  a  number  of  different  rendering  schemes  in  terms  of  the  performance  which  they 
require  from  the  system  -  for  a  given  level  of  scene  complexity.  The  results  presented  here  are  a 
mixture  of  figures  derived  from  experience  of  existing  real  time  graphics  systems,  figures  derived  from 
from  experimental  coding  and  estimates.  For  each  rendering  scheme  figures  have  been  calculated  for 
the  per-pixel,  per-scanline  and  per-face  workload.  The  total  workload,  in  terms  of  processors 
equivalent  to  the  Texas  320C40,  has  then  been  calculated. 


Fig-  (2)  Processors  required  as  a  function  of  number  of  faces. 
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Two  hidden  surface  schemes  have  been  considered,  the  Z  buffer  and  an  antialiased  scheme  using  a  Z 
buffer  for  inter-object  comparisons  as  described  above.  Six  different  shading  schemes  have  been 
considered:  simple  flat  shading;  Gouraud  shading;  texture,  in  simple  form  and  with  a  imp-map 
antialiasing  scheme  and  finally,  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  specialised  rendering  scheme  which  can 
be  supported  by  the  present  approach,  a  voxel  based  method  of  displaying  spotlights  with  complicated 
beam  patterns  [5].  This  last  scheme  is  also  shown  in  simple  and  mip-map  form. 

Fig.  (2)  shows  processors  needed  as  a  function  of  the  number  of  faces  for  a  500x500  screen  with  an 
average  depth  complexity  of  3.  In  Fig.  (3)  the  number  of  faces  has  been  held  at  4000  and  depth 
complexity  has  been  varied  instead.  This  is  equivalent  to  varying  the  resolution.  From  Fig.  (2)  it  is 
clear  that  the  processing  requirement  depends  critically  on  the  algorithm  but  is  insensitive  to  the 
number  of  faces.  Fig.  (3)  shows  that  processor  loading  is  very  sensitive  to  depth  complexity  or 
resolution.  This  is  because  non-specialised  processors  are  good  at  geometry  but  relatively  poor  at 
rendering. 
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Fig.  (3)  Processors  required  as  a  function  of  depth  complexity. 
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(8)  Conclusions 

Clearly  a  system  which  incorporates  the  most  sophist icated  rendering  scheme  at  a  high  resolution  will 
be  impossibly  large  with  current  technology  but  by  confining  the  more  sophisticated  techniques  to 
those  parts  of  the  image  which  the  application  needs,  costs  can  be  contained.  A  64  processor  system 
could  be  cost  competitive  with  high  end  dedicated  graphics  systems  and  would  allow  non-standard 
rendering  techniques  to  be  used  in  critcal  areas.  Such  a  system  will  not  need  re-developing  as 
technology  progresses  and  can  take  advantage  of  higher  processor  performance  either  by  improved 
system  capability  or  by  reduced  cost. 
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The  problem  of  Boolean  operations  on  polyhedral  objects 
implementing  using  transputer  nett /ork  is  considered.  The  basic 
sequential  algorithm  is  divided  into  several  stages  so  that 
some  of  them  allow  parallel  processing.  The  used  method  of 
parallelization  is  data  partitioning.  The  proposed  parallel 
algorithm  is  proved  to  keep  two- faze  protocol  and  therefore 
correct.  An  algorithm  effectivity  is  estimated. 
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1 .  INTRODUCTION. 

Any  computer  implementation  of  Boolean  operations  on  solids 
(one  of  well-known  problems  of  solid  modeling)  leads  to  the 
certain  problems.  If  we  choose  CSG- represent  at  ion  for  solids  we 
should  meet  only  time  consuming  methods  for  visualization.  If 
we  choose  boundary  representation  (B-rep)  we  should  find  the 
increase  of  time  consumed  by  Boolean  operations  performing. 

We  consider  just  the  last  case  in  this  paper.  There  is  a 
promising  way  to  decrease  the  time:  it's  parallel  processing. 
Boolean  operations  on  polyhedral  objects  require  many  similar 
computations.  Hence  we  can  partition  our  data  into  several 
parts  and  process  the  parts  simultaneously.  This  paper  presents 
the  topological  method  for  data  partitioning  and  proposes  the 
scheme  for  parallel  performing  Boolean  operations  on  transputer 
ring. 
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2.  OBJECTS  AND  OPERATIONS. 


Polyhedral  solid  (solid).  A  regular  subset  of  R3 (Euclidean 

space  of  three  dimensions )  which  boundary  is  a  union  of  a 
finite  number  of  planar  polygons  will  be  called  polyhedral 
solid,  or  simply  solid. 

These  solids  are  represented  by  their  topological  boundary , 
i.e.  by  a  set  of  polygons  -  solid's  faces.  A  set  of  polygons 
representing  a  solid  must  satisfy  five  restrictions: 

1 )  Each  polygon  of  the  set  must  be  planar  and  convex. 

2)  No  three  vertices  of  the  polygon  may  be  collinear. 

3)  A  polygon  may  no  contain  the  same  vertex  twice. 

4)  The  vertices  of  each  polygon  must  be  ordered  clockwise 
when  viewed  from  outside  the  solid,  so  that  cross-products 
using  the  directed  edges  of  the  polygon  may  be  used  to 
determine  the  interior  of  the  object. 

5)  No  polygon  may  intersect  any  other  polygon  of  the  set, 
what  means:  polygons  may  share  a  vertex  or  an  edge  but  they  may 
not  have  shared  internal  points. 

A  vertex  is  a  point  of  R3  represented  by  its  spatial  location 

(coordinates ).  Also  the  structure  of  a  vertex  contains  a  list 
of  pointers  to  all  polygons  which  the  vertex  belongs  to.  So 
structures  of  vertices  indicate  polygons'  connectivity. 

Due  to  [1],  conventional  Boolean  operations  are  not 
convenient  for  computer  geometry,  e.  g.  a  class  of  regular  sets 
is  not  closed  under  them.  That  is  why  we  will  use  so  called 
regularized  Boolean  operations:  the  class  of  regular  sets  (our 
solids)  is  closed  under  them  and  results  are  intuit ional ly 
true. 

Definitions.  Let  S  be  a  subset  of  R3 ,  *  mean  any  Boolean 

operation  (union,  intersection  or  difference ),  i(S)  -  the 
interior  of  S,  k(S)  -  closure  of  S. 

Let  A,  B  be  regular  sets.  Define  regularized  union 
(intersection  or  difference )  of  sets  A,  B  A*’B  =  ki(A*B). 

Note  that  the  boundary  of  the  solid  received  by  any  Boolean 
operation  on  polyhedral  solids  is  embedded  into  the  union  of 
their  boundary  and  polygonal  so  as  initials. 
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3.  THE  SEQUENTIAL  ALGORITHM . 

Now  we  describe  the  algorithm  base  used  to  create  the 
parallel  one.  The  base  algorithm  was  developed  by  V. I.Vjukow, 
it  is  a  modification  of  algorithm  [2]  and  is  explained  in 
details  in  [3]. 

We  operate  on  two  polyhedral  solids  at  a  time.  Both  are  given 
in  boundary  representation  form  described  in  section  2.  The 
algorithm  transforms  each  representation  to  a  new  one.  The  goal 
of  this  transformation  is  to  make  that  for  each  solid  all 
polygons  from  its  new  representation  may  be  uniquely 
classificated  as  lying  inside  or  outside  the  other  solid ,  or  on 
its  boundary  with  the  same  outer  normals  to  both  solids  or  with 
the  opposite  outer  normals:  INSIDE  /  OUTSIDE  /  SAME  /  OPPOSITE. 

If  we  obtain  such  representations  for  solids  and  mark  each 
polygon  correspondingly  to  its  location ,  we  may  easily  find 
boundary  representation  for  the  result  of  any  Boolean  operation 
on  the  two  solids  as  a  combination  of  the  two  representations . 
For  detailed  explanations  and  proves  see  [4], 

Name  two  solids  solid_A  and  solid_B,  and  their  boundary 
polygons  pol_A  and  and  pol_B  correspondingly.  The  algorithm  for 
performing  Boolean  operations  on  two  solids  consists  of  three 
stages: 

1)  All  segments  of  intersection  of  two  polygons  (pol__A, 
pol_B)  are  calculated.  Vertices  of  such  segments  are  marked 
"boundary".  Two  non-complanar  polygons  assume  be  intersected  if 
a  vertex  of  one  lies  in  the  interior  of  a  face  or  edge  of  the 
other,  or  if  an  edge  of  one  crosses  an  edge  or  face  of  the 
other.  Polygons  that  share  a  vertex  or  an  edge,  or  that  are 
complanar ,  do  not  intersect.  Complanar  pairs  of  polygons  are 
not  considered  because  for  any  group  of  adjacent  complanar 
polygons  in  one  solid  corresponding  group  in  other  solid 
covering  the  same  region  exists. 

2)  All  polygons  having  non-empty  list  of  intersection 
segments  are  subdivided  into  parts  so  that  all  segments  become 
edges  of  new  polygons.  Note  that  the  received  representation  is 
not  correct  in  sense  of  polygons'  convexity.  This  defect  will 
be  corrected  at  the  end  of  the  final  stage  for  polygons 
belonging  to  the  resulting  solid. 

We  have  now  required  representations  for  both  solids. 
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3)  Marking  all  polygons  accordingly  their  location  and 
assembling  the  resulting  solid's  representation  with  correction 
of  defective  (non_convex  or /and  inverted )  polygons. 

4.  THE  PARALLEL  ALGORITHM. 

To  create  parallel  algorithm  for  Boolean  operations  ve  need 
guaranties  of  the  parallel  algorithm  correctness . 

The  following  scheme  of  performing  Boolean  operations  on 
transputer  ring  is  proposed.  The  ring  configuration  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  configuration  of  transputer  network.  Ve  work 
on  two  polyhedral  solids  at  a  time:  solid_A  and  solid_B. 

The  polygons  that  do  not  intersect  with  other  solid  according 
simple  checking  boxes  before  partitioning ,  remain  at  place  and 
are  not  processed.  The  larger  solid  (let  it  be  solid_A  having 
more  polygons  than  solid_B)  is  partitioned  into  N  parts,  where 
N  is  a  number  of  transputers ,  solid_B  only  undergoes  checking. 
Each  transputer  receives  a  part  of  solid_A  and  a  whole  solidB. 
Note  that  solid  A  partition  induce  solid_B  partition  into  parts 
intersecting  with  corresponding  parts  of  solid_A.  Parts  of 
solid_B  are  intersected  in  general  case.  Then  all  transputers 
perform  calculations  of  intersection  segments  for  the  part  of 
solid^A  and  solidB.  So,  all  pairs  of  polygons  (polygon_A, 
polygon_B )  are  examined  on  1  step  with  N  concurrent  processes. 
We  have  parallelized  the  most  time  consuming  stage  of 
algorithm:  the  first  one.  The  same  method  may  be  used  for  the 
second  stage.  The  third  stage  is  less  time  consuming  than  two 
others  and  uses  polygons'  connectivity  essencially,  therefore 
it  remains  sequential ,  may  be  only  the  correction  of  defective 
polygons  be  parallelized. 

The  parallel  algorithm  for  processing  geometric  data  is 
correct,  if  its  result  is  equal  to  the  result  of  its  sequential 
version.  If  a  sequence  of  processing  steps  performed  by  several 
concurrent  processes  gives  the  result  equal  to  the  result  of 
these  steps  performing  sequentially  in  some  fixed  order,  the 
sequence  is  called  serializable. 

Let  a  model  of  data  processing  include  the  following  three 
operations  on  data  elements.-  lock  /  change  /  unlock.  It  is 
proved  in  [5],  the  theorem  10.2,  that  if  the  sequence  of  data 
processing  steps  maintain  so  called  two- faze  protocol,  it  is 
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serializable .  Two-faze  protocol  means  that  each  process  that 
locks  any  data,  changes  it  and  then  unlocks,  do  all  locks 
before  all  unlocks. 

See  our  algorithm.  The  data  is  partitioned  to  transputers  and 
processed.  Partitioning  is  done  by  a  special  process  (root ) 
which  stores  all  data  without  changes  before  all  transputers 
finish  processing.  Processing  results  will  be  a  list  of 
intersection  segments,  may  be  empty,  for  each  polygon.  Only  the 
segments  must  be  send  to  the  "root"  process,  and  a  complete 
lists  of  segments  are  formed  for  all  polygons  and  then  added  to 
them.  Vertices  are  not  changed  at  all,  only  new  vertices  are 
created  and  send  to  "root".  Any  vertices  created  on  parts' 
boundaries  may  be  obtained  twice  and  must  be  joined  in  such 
cases. 

So  each  polygon  and  each  vertex,  except  solid_A  parts' 


boundaries  and  solid_B  induced  parts' 
subjected  to  following  steps  in  process  " 

intersections, 

root" : 

is 

{ lock  solid_A),  {lock  solid_B), 

processes }, 

{send  data 

to 

other 

{receive  obtained  segments  and  form 
segments  for  all  polygons }, 

complete 

lists 

of 

{change  data  with  boundaries  checking), 

{unlock  of  solid_A },  {unlock  solid_B). 

In  this  sense,  our  algorithm  maintains  two- faze  protocol. 
"Root"  process  which  performs  data  partitioning  and  assembles  a 
result,  must  check  all  results  on  parts'  boundaries  before  data 
changing,  but  other  data  are  processed  correctly. 

5.  DATA  PARTITIONING  AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

Specific  problems  with  data  are  connected  with  parallel 
processing: 

1 )  we  need  a  method  for  data  partitioning. 

2)  we  need  a  tool  for  geometric  data  distribution ; 

First,  we  check  all  geometric  data,  i.e  two  sets  of  polygons, 
to  reject  what  of  polygons  do  not  intersect  other  solid  and  are 
not  processed  (for  example,  a  simple  checking  of  boxes 
intersection  gives  a  result).  The  rest  of  data  must  be 
partitioned  into  N  parts,  where  N  -  a  number  of  transputers. 

The  simplest  is  a  geometric  way:  space  division  into  equal 
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volumes.  But  it  has  a  number  of  disadvantages :  it  is  not 
invariant  by  continuous  space  transformations ,  it  gives  bad 
balancing  for  non-symmetrical  solids  and  for  solids  with  non- 
homogeneous  surface  and  haves  problems  with  polygons  refer ing 
to. 

We  present  a  topological  partitioning  method  free  from  above- 
mentioned.  All  parts  must  contain  nearly  equal  numbers  of 
polygons  (a  number  of  remained  polygons  divided  to  N ,  one  more 
or  less).  Each  part  must  be  connected  so  as  it  is  possible.  The 
following  algorithm  of  linear  complexity  is  implemented  for 
data  partitioning.  The  first  part  is  beginning  to  assemble  from 
an  arbitrary  polygon.  All  polygons  connected  to  it  are  adjoined 
Then  all  polygons  connected  to  assembled  region  are  adjoined, 
and  so  on,  while  a  necessary  number  of  polygons  are  adjoined. 
If  any  polygon  connected  to  assembled  region  does  not  exist  an 
arbitrary  polygon  is  adjoined.  The  second  (and  other)  part  is 
beginning  to  assemble  from  a  polygon  which  would  be  be  adjoined 
following. 

So  obtained  parts  are  connected  as  it  is  possible  and  contain 
nearly  equal  numbers  of  polygons.  The  method  gives  good  load 
balancing  what  is  important  for  parallel  algorithm  effectivity, 
and  (due  to  parts'  connectivity)  reasonable  length  of  parts' 
boundary  what  is  checking  after  parallel  processing. 

Second,  the  properties  of  geometric  objects  require  to  use 
pointers  (or  any  their  equivalent)  for  computer  representation: 
lists  of  changeable  lengths  are  natural  for  geometry.  It  leads 
to  some  difficulties  in  the  data  distribution  process .  The 
author  introduces  special  structures  without  pointers 
exclusively  for  data  exchange  and  uses  data  converting 
procedures.  Required  time  linearly  depends  on  data  structures’ 
number,  speed  of  one  sort's  data  structures  sending  is  nearly 
constant  but  comparatively  slow.  For  example,  for  polygon's 
structures  the  speed  is  obtained  232620  bytes/  sec.  The 
obtained  time  of  data  transmitting  is  given  in  the  table  Hoi. 
The  transputer  board  VMTM  from  Parsytec  GmbH,  installed  on  the 
workstation  BESTA-88  was  used. 
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Table  NOI. 


p 

pol . 

V 

vert 

Volume 

bytes 

Time  of 

transmitting,  sec 

Speed, 

bytes/sec 

6 

8 

644 

0. 004608 

139757 

32 

25 

2782 

0.  018816 

147853 

128 

114 

11568 

0.  061440 

188281 

512 

482 

47122 

0.  223872 

210477 

6.  ESTIMATIONS  OF  EFFECTIVITY. 

We  estimate  an  effectivity  of  the  first  and  the  most  time 
consuming  stage  of  our  algorithm.  Let  NA  and  N  B  be  numbers 

of  polygons  of  the  solid_A  and  solid_B  correspondingly.  Then 

the  sequential  algorithm  consumes  the  following  time: 

time  seq  =  a*N^  NB  +  b*NA  ,  there  the  first  term 

corresponds  to  polygons  boxes  checking  and  the  second  with  the 
coefficient  b  =  b  (NB)  corresponds  to  polygons  intersections 

calculation. 

The  parallel  algorithm  consumes  the  following  time: 

timepar  =  h*  timeseq  +  timepart  +  timedistr  +  timeasmbl' 

where  k  must  be  l/WCr  Nt r  transputers  work  with  ideal 

load  balancing.  Really  k  is  larger  because  the  load  is  not 
uniformly  distributed,  for  four  transputers  k  is  nearly  1/3. 
The  times  for  partition,  data  distribution  and  result  assembly 
may  be  estimated  as  follows: 

timepart  =  c*(Na  +  NB), 
time  distr  "  **<*a  +  NB )' 
timeasmbl  "  e<NB)*  NA' 

The  effectivity  may  be  estimated: 

timeseq  _  a*NA  nB  +  b*NA 

timepar*  Ntr  '  Nt r*k* (a*NA*  NB+b*NA ) +Wt r* ( ( c+d ; (NA+NB )+e*NA ) 
e->Ntr *  k,  when  N A,  NB  converges  to  infinity,  NA/NB=  constant. 

Experimental  results  obtained  on  four  transputers  are 
presented  in  the  table  No2. 
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Table  No2. 


Polygons  (polygons 
processed ), 

vertices 

6(5),  8 

6(5),  8 

32(24),  26 

6(6),  8 

128(32 ), 

114 

18(18),  32 

512(1lll’ 

18(18  ),  32 

time  ,  in  sec. 

part 

0. 006528 

0.  024384 

0, 040960 

0.  141184 

time  , in  sec. 

distr 

- - - 

0. 030720 

0. 048384 

0.  078528 

0.  151296 

Parallel  step,  max 
time  ,  in  sec. 

par 

0.  005376 

0.  050176 

0.  057472 

0. 086400 

time  ,  in  sec. 

asmbl 

0. 003200 

0. 006592 

0. 010368 

0. 016000 

parallel  algorithm 
time  ,in  sec. 

PAR 

0.  045824 

0. 129532 

0.  187320 

0. 394874 

time  ,  in  sec. 

SEQ 

0. 032832 

0.  268544 

0. 227840 

0. 631040 

the  speedup: 
time  /time 

seq  par 

0.  0716480 

2.  073187 

1. 216314 

1.  598079 

It  is  seen  from  the  table  the  speedup  differs  greatly  for 
different  data.  At  first,  the  parallel  algorithm  gives  speedup 
only  for  large  amount  of  data  (see  the  first  column).  Data 
distribution  is  comparatively  slow  and  it  is  significant  if  it 
is  possible  to  reject  a  sufficient  number  of  polygons  vhich  do 
not  intersect  other  solid  by  previous  checking  boxes  Wien 
partitioning.  This  depends  on  solids  and  boundary  polygons 
spatial  location  and  influences  the  speedup. 
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Abstract 

The  balanced  hypercube ,  as  a  variant  of  the  standard  hypercube  structure  for  multicomputera, 
has  the  desirable  properties  of  strong  connectivity,  regularity,  and  symmetry.  This  structure 
is  a  special  type  of  load  balanced  graph  designed  to  tolerate  processor  failure.  In  balanced 
hypercubes,  each  processor  has  a  spare  (matching)  processor  such  that  they  share  the  same 
set  of  neighboring  nodes.  Therefore,  tasks  that  run  on  a  faulty  processor  can  be  reactivated 
in  the  corresponding  spare  processor  to  provide  an  efficient  system  reconfiguration.  This  paper 
studies  the  embedding  of  the  ring  structure  in  balanced  hypercubes.  Fault- tolerant  capability 
of  the  embedding  scheme  is  also  discussed.  The  concept  of  consistent  (t,  Jt)  embedding  is  used 
to  provide  a  uniform  recoverable  embedding  which  is  independent  of  the  number  and  location 
of  faults  to  be  tolerated. 

Key  Words:  Fault-tolerant  Embedding,  Hypercubes,  Ring  Structures,  System  Reconfiguration 


1  Introduction 


As  one  of  the  most  popular  parallel  structures,  hypercubes  [6]  have  received  much  attention  over 
the  past  few  years.  The  hypercube  structure  offers  a  rich  interconnection  with  a  large  bandwidth,  a 
short  (logarithmic)  diameter,  and  a  high  degree  of  fault  tolerance.  Balanced  hypercube  [3],  proposed 
by  the  authors,  is  a  variant  of  the  hypercube  structure  intended  to  enhance  the  fault -tolerant 
properties  of  the  regular  hypercube.  It  has  similar  desirable  properties  as  those  in  a  standard 
hypercube.  In  addition,  it  has  better  fault  tolerance  properties.  Actually,  a  balanced  hypercube  is 
a  special  type  of  load  balanced  graphs  [1],  [7].  Suppose  a  undirected  graph  is  denoted  as  G  =  (V,  E) 
with  V  as  the  node  set  and  E  as  the  edge  set.  In  a  load  balanced  graph  G  =  (V,  E),  for  every 
node  v  there  exists  another  node  v such  that  v  and  t/  have  the  same  adjacent  nodes  (see  Figure 
1).  Such  a  pair  of  nodes  v  and  v  is  called  a  matching  pair.  In  a  load  balanced  graph,  a  job  can 
be  scheduled  to  both  v  and  v  in  such  a  way  that  one  copy  is  active  and  the  other  one  is  passive. 
If  node  v  fails,  we  can  simply  shift  jobs  of  v  to  v'  by  activating  copys  of  these  jobs  in  v  .  All  the 
other  jobs  running  on  nodes  other  than  v  and  v  do  not  need  to  be  reassigned  to  keep  the  adjacency 
property,  i.e.,  two  jobs  that  are  adjacent  are  still  adjacent  after  a  system  reconfiguration. 
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Figure  1:  Nodes  v  and  v'  that  share  the  adjacent  nodes 


In  general,  the  ability  of  embedding  a  basic  interconnection  network  is  one  of  important  measures 
of  a  newly  proposed  network.  Of  equally  importance  is  the  fault- tolerant  embedding  capability, 
which  can  be  divided  into  two  approaches  [5]:  the  embeddability  of  the  faulty  network  (the  faulty 
balanced  hypercube  in  this  paper)  [2]  and  the  recoverable  embedding  used  to  recover  from  faults 
as  well  as  maintain  certain  level  of  quality  of  the  embedding  (4).  We  consider  the  fault- tolerant 
embedding  of  the  later  type.  More  formally,  an  embedding  0  of  an  application  graph  Ga  into  a 
host  graph  Gk  is  an  injective  function  from  Va  to  V*.  Note  that  although  we  can  define  a  more 
general  concept  of  embedding  by  replacing  the  injective  function  by  the  regular  function  in  the 
definition,  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  The  expansion  of  <f>  is  |V)J/|VJ,|.  The  dilation  of  4> 
is  max{d{4>(vi),<t>{vj)},  for  every  (vj ,Vj)  €  Ea.  The  expansion  is  a  measure  of  processor  utilization. 
The  dilation  represents  the  maximum  communication  delay  between  the  communicating  nodes.  The 
recoverable  embedding  studied  in  this  paper  consists  of  two  steps:  (1)  Determine  an  embedding - 
(called  original  embedding)  0  of  Ga  into  G^.  (2)  Determine  a  new  embedding  (called  recovered 
embedding)  <j>  based  on  <f>  in  the  faulty  Gh  by  replacing  each  faulty  component  by  a  close-by  spare 
one. 

In  general,  four  parameters  can  be  used  to  characterize  a  fault-tolerant  embedding  [4]:  (1)  The 
number  of  tolerated  faults,  k.  (2)  The  number  of  recovery  steps,  f,  which  measures  the  number  of 
steps  to  replace  faulty  components  by  spare  ones.  (3)  The  dilation  of  the  original  embedding  4>. 
(4)  The  dilation  of  the  recovered  embedding  <f> . 

In  this  paper,  we  study  only  those  embeddings  with  unit  dilation  in  both  original  and  recovered 
embeddings.  These  recoverable  embeddings  require  that  each  recovered  embedding  is  isomorphic 
to  the  original  one.  Moreover,  we  only  study  k-faalt-tolerant  k-step-recoverable  embeddings ,  or  (lb,Jfe) 
embeddings  [4].  That  is,  only  k  steps  are  required  to  recover  k  faults.  We  exclude  trivial  embeddings 
which  have  a  small  Ga  and  a  large  (?/».  More  precisely,  suppose  both  the  size  of  Va  and  V*  are 
function  of  a  variable  n,  an  embedding  <fi  is  trivial  if  its  expansion  approachs  zero  when  n  — »  oo.  In 
general,  the  property  of  high  fault  tolerance  and  small  expansion  are  two  contradicting  goals.  High 
fault  tolerance  requires  more  spare  components  while  small  expansion  means  few  spares.  Therefore, 
a  reasonable  balance  is  necessary  in  real  applications.  In  this  paper  ,  we  concentrate  on  achieving 
high  fault  tolerance  in  non  trivial  embeddings. 

We  propose  a  concept  of  consistent  (fc,  k)  embedding  which  provides  a  uniform  recoverable 
embedding  which  is  independent  of  the  number  of  faults  to  be  tolerated.  More  specifically,  a 
consistent  (k,  k )  embedding  requires  that  each  node  has  a  distinct  spare  node  which  is  independent 
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Table  1:  The  spare  node  set  of  a  3-dimensional  hypercube 


node  va 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

imaging  node  <f>(va) 

0000 

0010 

0011 

0111 

mi 

1101 

1100 

1000 

spare  node  d>  (v0) 

1010 

0001 

0110 

1011 

0101 

1110 

1001 

0100 

of  the  number  and  location  of  faulty  nodes  in  the  system.  To  illustrate  the  concept  of  consistent 
( k,k )  embedding,  we  consider  the  following  rings  embedding  in  hypercubes.  When  G a  is  a  ring  of 
even  length  and  Gh  is  a  hypercube,  (1, 1)  and  (2,2)  embeddings  have  been  identified  [4].  However, 
in  general  the  recoverable  embedding  in  those  schemes  are  dependent  on  the  actual  number  of 
faulty  nodes  and  their  locations.  For  example,  Figure  2  (a)  shows  an  embedding  <p  of  a  ring  of  8 
nodes  in  a  4-cube.  Figure  2  (b)  shows  an  recovered  embedding  <p'  after  replacing  a  single  faulty 
node  0000  by  a  spare  node  1010.  The  one-step  recoverability  in  shown  in  Table  1  where  each  image 
of  t>„  has  a  distinct  spare  node  in  Gh.  Therefore,  the  embedding  in  Figure  2  (a)  can  provide  a 
(1,1)  embedding.  However,  a  simple  replacement  of  faulty  nodes  by  their  space  nodes  does  not 
work  in  multiple-fault  cases,  i.e.,  in  a  general  ( k,k )  embedding.  Suppose  nodes  0011  and  0111 
are  faulty,  a  simple  replacement  of  their  spare  nodes  0110  and  1011  does  not  work.  Actually, 
nodes  0110  and  1110  should  be  used  here  to  replace  faulty  nodes  0011  and  0111.  In  another  case, 
suppose  nodes  0011  and  1111  are  faulty,  then  a  simple  replacement  their  respective  spares  (0110 
and  0101)  works.  Therefore,  in  order  to  achieve  a  (2,2)  embedding,  a  table  similar  to  Table  1 
is  required  to  differentiate  combinations  of  faulty  node  pairs  and  their  spare  node  pairs.  Similar 
reasoning  can  also  be  applied  to  other  k,  with  k  >  2.  Although  tables  can  be  condensed  in  other 
more  efficient  formats,  different  cases  have  to  be  treated  separately.  Actually,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  a  general  ( k,k )  embedding  of  a  ring  into  a  hypercube  has  not  been  identified.  In  the 
example  of  Figure  2,  when  nodes  0011,  0111,  and  1111  are  faulty,  there  does  not  exist  a  recoverable 
embedding  which  uses  three  steps.  In  general,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  we  can  find  a  uniform 
(Jt,fc)  embedding  which  can  be  applied  to  all  k's.  This  is  captured  in  the  proposed  consistent  {k,k) 
embeddings.  Note  that  not  all  the  networks  (including  hypercubes  as  will  be  shown  later)  can  have 
such  an  embedding  of  a  certain  host  graph.  We  show  that  there  exists  such  an  embedding  of  ring 
in  the  balanced  hypercube. 


2  The  Balanced  Hypercube  (BH)  Structure 

In  the  following,  we  define  the  balanced  hypercube  (BH)  structure.  For  convenience,  we  assume  that 
all  the  arithmetic  operations  on  addresses  of  nodes  in  a  BH  are  modulo-4  operations. 

Definition  1;  An  n-dimensional  balanced  hypercube  BRn  consists  of  23n  nodes  with  addresses 
(ao,a\,  •  •  •  ,an_i ),  where  ai  (0  <  i  <  n-l)  is  a  number  from  {0, 1,2,3}  and  n  >  1  is  the  dimension. 
Every  node  (ao,ai,  •  •  •  ,a„_i)  connects  the  following  2 n  nodes: 

(i)  (ao  i  1|  ®1 )  ■  ■  ■  1  ai— 1  *  aii  ai+ 1)  ■  '  ■  I  an-l  )>  and 
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Figure  2:  A  ring  embedding  in  a  faulty  3-dimensional  hypercube,  (a)  The  original  embedding 
(before  the  occurrence  of  the  faulty  node  0000).  (b)  The  recovered  embedding  (after  occurrence  of 
the  faulty  node  0000) 
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(  '2) 
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Figure  3:  The  structures  of  (a)  a  BH\  and  (b)  a  BH2 


(ii)  (a0  ±  1 ,  at ,  •  •  • ,  a,_i ,  a{  +  ( - 1)“° ,  aI+1  •  •  • ,  an_, ) 

where,  integer  i  ranges  from  1  to  n-  l,  and  is  called  the  ith  dimension  (or  outer  address )  of  BHn- 
Figure  3  shows  graph  representations  of  BHX  and  BH2. 

In  a  BHn ,  the  first  element  ao  of  node  (a0,aj,  ■  • is  the  inner  address  of  an  inner  cube 
consisting  of  a  ring  of  four  nodes,  and  the  other  elements  (1  <  *  <  n  -  1)  are  outer  addresses. 
Clearly,  nodes  within  the  same  inner  cube  has  a  different  inner  address  and  the  same  outer  addresses. 
Any  node  in  a  BHn  has  two  types  of  adjacent  nodes:  inner  (Definition  1  (i)  )  and  outer  (Definition  - 
1  (ii)).  Clearly,  every  node  in  BHn  has  2  inner  adjacent  nodes  and  2(n  -  1)  outer  adjacent  nodes. 
For  example,  in  a  BH3  (in  Figure  4),  node  (1, 3,2)  has  an  inner  address:  1,  and  two  outer  addresses: 
3  and  2.  By  adding  and  subtracting  1  to  the  inner  address  of  node  (1,3,2),  two  inner  adjacent 
nodes,  (0,3,2)  and  (2,3,2),  are  derived.  Since  the  inner  address  of  (1,3,2)  is  odd,  the  four  outer 
adjacent  nodes  (0,2,2),  (2,2,2),  (0,3,1),  and  (2,3,1)  can  be  determined  by  decrementing  one  of 
outer  addresses  by  1  and  by  changing  the  inner  address  by  1.  A  BHn  can  also  be  derived  from  four 
BHn_\  s  by  adding  a  new  dimension  as  the  (n-  l)th  outer  address  of  each  node  [3].  Figure  3  shows 
a  BH 3  which  consists  of  four  BH2  s,  where  nodes  in  each  of  BH j's  are  connected  as  in  a  complete 
BH2.  To  simplify  the  notation,  connections  among  nodes  from  different  BH2s  are  incomplete  in 
Figure  3,  where  only  nodes  (0,0,0), (1,0,0), (2, 0,0),  and  (3,0,0)  (which  form  the  shadowed  square 
shown  in  Figure  2)  have  complete  connections.  It  is  easy  to  complete  all  the  connections  following 
the  connections  demonstrated  in  the  shadowed  square. 

Some  basic  properties  of  the  balanced  hypercube  are  listed  as  follows: 

Property  1:  A  BHn  is  a  load  balanced  graph,  and  its  nodes  can  be  partition  into  a  set  of 
matching  pairs  v  =  (a0,  alf  ■  •  •  ,an_j)  and  v  =  (a0  +  2, 0|,  •  •  • ,  a„_i). 

We  use  two  different  colors,  black  and  white,  to  indicate  two  different  matching  pairs  in  each 
inner  cube. 

Property  2:  Every  BHn  has  22n  nodes,  each  of  which  has  2 n  adjacent  nodes. 

Property  3:  A  BHn  is  a  symmetric  graph,  i.e.,  for  any  pair  of  nodes  v  and  u  in  BHn  there 
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is  an  automorphism  T  of  the  BHn  such  that  T(v)  =  u. 

If  v  =  (flo>  at>  •  •  •)  an-i)  and  u  =  (60,  bt,  -  ■  •  ,  then  the  automorphism  T  used  here  can  be 
represented  as: 

T(w)  =  (bQ  +  (-ir(c0  -  ao), 61  +  (-ir(cx  -  ax),  •  •  ■  ,6n_x  +  -  an.t)) 

for  any  node  w  =  (c0,  c,,  •  •  • , cn_j)  in  the  BHn. 

Property  4:  A  BHn  is  a  bipartite  graph,  i.e.,  its  node  set  can  be  divided  into  two  disjoint 
subsets  such  that  every  edge  connects  two  nodes  from  different  subsets. 

In  Figures  3  and  4,  nodes  in  white  form  a  subset  and  nodes  in  black  form  another  subset. 

Property  5:  A  BHn  is  2 n-connected,  i.e.,  for  any  pair  of  nodes  in  the  BHn  there  exist  2 n 
node  disjoint  paths  between  them. 

Property  0:  The  diameter  of  a  BHn  is  2 n  when  n  is  even  orn=  l,  and  is  2n  - 1  otherwise. 

Note  that  a  2n-dimensional  hypercube  H2n  has  a  diameter  of  2n.  Therefore,  A  BHn  has  a 
smaller  diameter  than  a  compatible  H2n  when  n  is  odd  and  n  >  1. 
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3  Ring  Embedding  in  HB 


To  embed  rings  in  balanced  hypercubes,  we  need  to  find  out,  for  every  node  v,  the  next  adjacent 
node  f(v)  on  the  ring.  The  basic  idea  used  here  is  to  find  directly  spanning  rings  in  a  BH i  and  a 
BH2 ,  and  then  use  the  ring  embedding  in  a  BH^  as  the  building  block  to  construct  the  embedding 
in  a  BHj.  In  general,  the  spanning  ring  in  a  BHn  is  constructed  by  four  spanning  rings  in  four 
BHn- i’s.  This  is  done  by  breaking  each  spanning  ring  and  then  connecting  each  broken  ring  using 
four  links  that  connects  these  four  BHn-\ ’s.  The  following  theorem  shows  one  of  the  possible 
solutions  based  on  the  above  idea. 

Theorom  1:  A  map  /„  on  the  node  set  of  an  n-dimensional  balanced  hypercube,  BHn  = 
(V^.  En),  is  as  follows: 


1.  /„( 2,2,  •  •  •  ,2,0,a(+2,  a(+3,  •  ■  -  ,an_j)  =  (1,2,  •  2,0,  ai+2  +  Mt+s*  ■  ■  -  where  0  <  /  < 


n  -  1,  and 


2.  /n(0,ai, a2, •  •  • , an-i)  =  (3, a2  +  l,a2, ■  •  • , an_i),  and 

s.  /n(*>ai,  «2,  •  •  • ,  fln-i)  =  (f  -  l,aj,a2,  •■•,an_j)l  if  node  (*,ai,a2,- •  -,a„_i)  €  Vn  does  not 
match  1  or  2  as  above. 

then,  the  set  of  edges  E'n  =  {(v,  fn(v));  v  6  V„ }  forms  a  Hamiltonian  cycle  on  the  BHn. 

Corollary  :  Any  rings  of  size  of  221,  1  <  l  <  n,  can  be  embedded  in  a  BHn. 

Based  on  the  proof  of  Theorem  1,  we  can  always  construct  a  spanning  ring  of  size  2 21  in  each 
subcube  BHi  of  a  BHn.  For  example,  rings  with  4,  16,  64,  256  can  be  embedded  in  a  BH\  which 
consists  of  28  -  256  nodes. 


4  Consistent  ( k ,  k)  Embeddings  of  Rings  in  BHs 

We  first  define  the  concept  of  the  consistent  ( k,k )  embedding,  then  we  propose  a  consistent  {k,k) 
embedding  of  a  ring  in  a  balanced  hypercube. 

Definition  2;  In  a  consistent  ( k,k )  embedding,  each  node  has  a  distinct  spare  node.  If  the 
reconfiguration  method  is  defined  as  replacing  each  faulty  node  by  its  spare,  then  the  resulting 
recovered  embedding  is  isomorphic  to  the  original  embedding. 

In  the  above  definition,  since  each  faulty  node  is  replaced  its  spare  in  one  step,  a  total  of  k 
steps  are  required  in  a  system  with  k  faults,  Hence  it  is  a  {k,k)  embedding.  Also,  with  each  node 
having  a  distinct  spare  node,  the  configuration  is  independent  of  the  number  and  location  of  faults 
in  the  system.  Therefore,  it  is  consistent.  Clearly,  conditions  associated  with  the  consistent  (k,  k) 
embedding  are  strong.  The  following  results  show  that  there  does  not  exist  such  an  embedding  of 
rings  in  standard  hypercubeB. 

Theorem  2:  There  does  not  exist  a  consistent  ( k ,  it)  embedding  of  rings  in  standard  hypercubes. 
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U  V  W  X 


v’  w' 


Figure  5:  The  connection  requirement  of  a  consistent  ( k,k )  embedding  of  a  ring 


Proof  :  Suppose  nodes  u,v,  w,x  (see  Figure  5)  in  sequence  are  used  in  the  original  embedding 
of  a  consistent  (&,  k)  embedding  of  a  ring  in  a  hypercube  where  v  and  w'  are  spares  for  v  and  tu, 
respectively.  If  the  system  has  one  faulty  node,  v,  then  the  recovered  embedding  is  obtained  by 
replacing  v  using  v  .  Since  this  recovered  embedding  is  isomorphic  to  the  original  embedding,  v 
must  be  adjacent  to  both  neighbors,  u  and  w,  of  v.  Similarly,  w  must  be  adjacent  to  both  v  and 
x.  Now,  if  the  system  has  two  faulty  nodes,  v  and  w,  based  on  the  definition  of  consistent  ( k,k ) 
embedding,  v  and  w  are  used  to  replace  faulty  nodes  r  and  w,  respectively.  Since  the  recovered 
embedding  is  isomorphic  to  the  original  embedding,  nodes  v  and  w  are  connected  (see  Figure  7). 
This  implies  that  there  are  three  length  two  disjoint  paths  (via  nodes  u,  w,  and  w  ,  respectively) 
between  nodes  v  and  v  ,  this  contradicts  the  hypercube  property  [6]  that  there  are  only  /  node- 
disjoint  paths  of  length  /  between  two  nodes  separated  by  Hamming  distance  /in  a  hypercube.  □ 


The  usefulness  of  concept  the  consistent  ( k ,  k )  embedding  has  to  do  with  the  reconfiguration 
method  used  in  practical  distributed  systems.  Since  the  reconfiguration  is  consistent,  there  is  no 
need  for  each  local  supervisor  to  know  the  global  information  of  the  number  and  location  of  faulty 
processors.  Therefore,  the  reconfiguration  is  much  simpler  than  the  one  used  in  a  regular  recoverable 
embedding  where  a  certain  format  of  global  information  collection  process  is  required.  The  detailed 
discussion  of  the  usefulness  of  the  consist  (k,k)  embedding  is  studied  in  the  next  section. 

Since  each  processor  used  in  a  consistent  ( k,k )  embedding  requires  a  distinct  spare  processor, 
the  minimum  expansion,  which  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  processors  in  the  host  graph 
and  the  number  of  processors  in  the  application  graph,  is  two. 

In  balanced  hypercubes,  the  reconfiguration  method  associated  with  a  consistent  (k,k)  embed¬ 
ding  can  be  simplely  expressed  as  follows:  whenever  a  processor  with  a  node  address  (ao,  tti, ...,  an_i) 
fails,  this  processor  should  be  replaced  by  its  matching  node,  i.e.,  a  processor  with  a  node  address 
(a0  +  2,ai,...,on_i).  The  spare  (matching)  node  set  of  a  ring  of  eight  processors  in  the  BHi  of 
Figure  5(a)  is  shown  in  Table  2.  A  consistent  ( k ,  k )  embedding  of  rings  in  BHs  with  an  expansion 
two  (which  corresponds  to  an  embedding  with  the  best  possible  system  utilization)  is  shown  as 
follows: 

Theorem  3:  In  an  n-dimensional  balanced  hypercube  BHn  =  ( Vn ,  En),  we  define  a  map  gn  on 
the  node  subset 

Vn'  =  {(a0,oi,  •  •  ■  ,a„_i)  €  Vn;a0  €  {0, 1}} 
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Table  2:  The  spare  node  set  of  a  ring  of  eight  processors  in  a  BH2 


node  va 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

imaging  node  </>(va) 

(0,0) 

(1,0) 

(0,3) 

(1,3) 

(0,2) 

(1,2) 

(0.1) 

(U) 

spare  node  d>  [va) 

(2,0) 

(3,0) 

(2,3) 

(3,3) 

(2,2) 

(3,2) 

(2,1) 

(3,1) 

as  follows: 


1.  Sn(0,2, ■•■,2,0,a,+a,aj+3,- =  (l,2,---,2,0,aj+a  +  1, af+3, •  •  •  ,an_i),  where  0  <1  < 

l  l 

n  -  1,  and 

2.  <jn(0,ai, fl2>  •  •  •  =  (l,ai,a2,  -  -,an_i),  if  node  (0,ai,a2,- ■ -,an_i)  does  not  match  1. 

above,  and 

3.  <7n(l,fll,a2,  ■  •  -,<ln-l)  =  (0,a!  -  1,  a2,  •  •  • ,  a«_i ) 


then,  the  set  of  edges  E„  =  {(u,0n(v));  v  €  V„}  forms  a  cycle  with  2  *  4n  1  nodes  in  the  BHn. 

This  theorem  can  be  proved  in  a  similar  way  that  is  used  in  proving  Theorem  1.  The  following 
equations  are  useful  to  construct  such  a  proof: 


(0fc(”),O 


1—2 


(1,2,  •  •  -,2,0,  t  +  1)  otherwise, 
1-2 


and 

I  S2(0,t)  =  (1,0 
I  <fc(M)  =  (0,i-l) 

In  it  clear  that  this  map  gm  provides  a  consistent  (*,*)  embedding  of  rings  in  balanced  hypercubes. 
Figure  6  (a)  shows  a  consistent  (k,k)  embedding  of  a  ring  of  eight  processors  in  a  BHi- 

Corollary:  For  any  rinjs  of  size  22l+1,  1  <  l  <  n,  there  exists  a  consistent  ( kyk )  embedding  in 
a  BHn. 


5  Conclusions 

The  balanced  hypercube,  a  variant  of  the  hypercube  structure,  supports  efficient  reconfigurations 
through  fast  shifting  of  a  job  from  a  faulty  node  to  its  matching  node.  The  concept  of  consistent 
(it,  it)  embedding  has  been  proposed,  where  the  reconfiguration  method  used  is  independent  of  the 
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Figure  6:  The  consistent  (k,k)  embedding  of  a  ring  in  a  BHz-  (a)  The  original  embedding  before 
the  failure  of  nodes  (1,0)  and  (0,2).  (b)  The  recovered  embedding 

number  and  location  of  the  faulty  processors.  This  process  not  only  provides  an  efficient  reconfig¬ 
uration,  but  also  keeps  adjacency  relationships  among  jobs  in  the  previous  system  configuration. 
We  believe  that  the  proposed  method  is  a  practical  and  useful  solution  to  minimize  reconfiguration 
time  in  a  decentralized  control  system.  The  balanced  hypercube  proved  to  be  an  ideal  supporting 
architecture. 
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Summary 

This  paper  investigates  cell  interconnection  strategies  for  the  Group  Processor  System,  a  parallel 
machine  based  on  a  loosely-coupled  cellular  architecture.  A  brief  overview  of  the  system 
configuration  and  its  distributed  operating  system  is  presented.  Several  cell  interconnection 
strategies  are  then  discussed  and  assessed  in  terms  of  their  capability  in  maximising  system 
resources  utilisation,  while  minimising  communication  overheads.  A  software  simulation 
exercise  has  been  undertaken  and  some  results  are  included  in  the  paper.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
simulation  outcome  will  not  only  provide  useful  indications  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  different 
strategies  discussed,  but  also  offer  some  constructive  input  to  the  design  and  implementation  of 
other  parallel  processing  systems. 
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1.  Introduction 

Intense  research  activities  have  been  witnessed  over  the  last  decade  or  so  in  the  area  of  designing 
and  implementing  parallel  computing  systems.  With  remarkable  advances  in  both  hardware  and 
software  technologies,  many  parallel  machines  may  now  be  viewed  as  an  integrated  software 
environment  with  a  high  degree  of  functional  distribution  as  well  as  co-operation. 

In  this  paper  the  issue  of  cell  interconnection  strategies  is  investigated  for  a  parallel  machine, 
named  the  Group  Processor  System  (GPS),  based  on  cellular  architecture.  A  cellular  GPS  may 
essentially  be  visualised  as  a  homogeneous  array  of  intelligent  memory  cells,  which  offers  a 
simple,  regular  yet  extensible  structure,  while  maintaining  a  high  level  of  availability  and 
flexibility  (7,8],  A  large  GPS  can  easily  be  built  up  of  several  sub-systems  through  the  use  of  a 
reconfigurable  interconnection  network.  A  distributed  operating  system,  on  the  other  hand, 
creates  a  parallel  execution  environment  by  distributing  overall  tasks  among  available  resources 
in  both  single  user  and  multi-user  configurations. 
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It  is  self-evident  that  one  of  the  basic  requirements  for  the  GPS  is  to  facilitate  fast  communications 
between  parallel  processes  [4]  residing  in  cells.  The  problem  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
enhanced  parallelism  achievable  by  employing  a  large  number  of  co-operating  cells  may  also 
result  in  frequent  interaction  between  them,  potentially  generating  heavy  traffic  and  contension 
on  various  system  buses. 

With  this  in  mind,  an  investigation  into  various  cell  interconnection  strategies  were  undertaken, 
in  an  attempt  to  assess  their  potential  capability  in  maximising  the  utilisation  of  system  resources 
while  minimising  communication  overheads.  These  desirable  capabilities  are  of  paramount 
importance  to  other  truly  parallel  systems  as  well  [3,5]. 

A  software  simulation  was  conducted  to  examine  the  relative  behaviour  of  these  strategies  within 
the  GPS  environment.  A  set  of  criteria  were  used  to  quantify  the  evaluation  and  some  results  are 
presented  in  the  paper.  The  simulation  outcome,  together  with  a  study  on  cell  allocation  policies 
[2],  provides  useful  indications  to  the  impact  of  cell  organisation  and  management  on  the  overall 
system  performance,  and  to  the  feasibility  of  the  GPS  as  a  multi-user  parallel  machine. 

2.  A  GPS  Based  On  Loosely-Coupled  Cellular  Architecture 

The  realisation  of  multi-user  operations  in  the  GPS  is  supported  by  its  parallel  access  hardware 
structure.  This  section  describes  briefly  the  main  features  of  the  GPS  based  on  the  loosely-coupled 
cellular  architecture,  and  its  distributed  operating  system  [2]. 

A  cellular  GPS  may  be  visualised  as  a  homogeneous  array  of  intelligent  memory  cells.  A  complete 
system  is  built  up  of  sub-systems  of  common  elements  which  are  cells,  modules  and  bus  structure. 
A  cell,  in  its  simplest  concept,  can  be  viewed  as  a  typical  uniprocessor  system.  It  provides  the 
processing  ability  through  its  processing  unit,  with  the  available  local  memory  accommodating 
the  storage  needs.  Moreover,  the  input/output  communication  capability  supported  by  the 
structure  allows  each  cell  to  interact  with  others.  This  offers  a  hardware  base  for  the  efficient 
parallel  execution  of  processes  mapped  to  different  cells  throughout  the  system. 

A  module  has  an  array  of  cells  and  is  coupled  with  other  modules  via  an  interconnection  network. 
Co-operation  between  modules  is  achieved  by  allowing  communication  through  a  common  Bus 
structure.  This  flexible  structure  consists  of  a  number  of  functionally  dedicated  buses  (including 
global,  inter-module,  intra-module  and  I/O  buses)  which  are  available  for  use  by  any  cell  within 
any  module.  With  many  of  these  cells  per  module,  the  system  has  the  resources  needed  for  a  fully 
distributed  machine.  Figure  1  illustrates  a  multi-user  image  of  the  system,  where  different  users 
are  working  in  their  own  environment  within  a  reconfiguraBk  user  boundary. 

In  order  to  further  appreciate  the  cellular  hardware/software  features  the  concept  of  an  aBstract 
processor  is  introduced.  An  abstract  processor  is  a  group  of  cells  configured  so  as  to  execute  a  given 
process.  These  cells  are  connected  by  physical,  as  well  as  logical,  communication  paths.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  equivalent  of  a  multiprocessor/local  memory  architecture,  with  a  range  of  possible 
interconnection  strategies. 

The  concept  of  an  abstract  processor  is  not  too  distant  from  that  of  a  virtual  processor.  Whereas 
a  virtual  processor  eventually  maps  to  a  physical  processor  when  the  process  is  being  executed, 
the  abstract  processor  may  map  to  one  or  more  cells  in  the  GPS.  With  many  such  abstract 
processors  within  a  system,  the  Group  Processor  structure  can  be  seen  as  a  network  of 
interconnecting  abstract  processors. 
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Figure  1 .  Multi-User  Grou p  Processor  System 


Referring  to  Figure  1  again  for  a  conceptual  relationship  between  various  users  and  their  abstract 
machines.  These  users  are  working  in  their  own  abstract  machine  boundaries  created  by  the 
operating  system.  Processes  are  executed  by  cooperation  among  those  logically-threaded 
executing  abstract  processors  within  the  abstract  machine.  Each  user’s  abstract  machine  may 
grow  during  processing,  simply  by  expanding  its  logical  boundary. 

Whilst  the  hardware  structure  of  the  GPS  provides  the  potential  base  for  parallel  processing,  it 
is  this  loosely  coupled  architecture  that  imposes  inherent  complexity  on  overall  system 
management.  Clearly,  the  control  of  this  complexity  is  crucial  to  the  operating  system  design.  To 
this  end,  a  distributed  operating  system  structure  was  proposed  and  described  in  [2],  which 
partitions  the  overall  control  into  multi-level  management  by  providing  a  hierarchy  of  different 
abstractions.  Specifically,  the  complexity  of  the  system  is  reduced  by  dispersing  the  control  from 
global  level  down  to  users’s  abstract  machine  level,  to  the  abstract  processor  level,  and  also  to 
the  cell  level.  Supported  by  a  flexible  cellular  architecture  and  an  efficient  operating  system,  a 
GPS  can  be  seen  as  an  extension  in  computation  power  over  and  above  that  provided  by  some 
conventional  architectures. 

3.  Cell  Interconnection  Strategies 

Apparently,  a  cellular  GPS  leads  itself  to  many  possible  interconnection  strategies.  They  will 
have  a  profound  impact  on  overall  system  performance,  particularly  on  cell  management  and 
system  communication.  Whereas  there  has  been  a  wealth  of  research  papers  on  the  topic  of 
multiprocessor  interconnections  in  general,  this  section  discusses  requirements  for  cell 
interconnections  within  the  GPS  environment. 
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3.1  Regularity  and  Extensibility 

The  perennial  problem  in  a  parallel  machine  like  GPS  is  how  to  partition  and  distribute  the  overall 
system  workload  among  available  cells  in  which  concurrent  processes  are  being  executed  in 
parallel.  In  a  multi-user  environment  where  several  highly  interactive  programs  require  access 
to  shared  system  buses,  the  frequent  interaction  between  cells  is  likely  to  cause  serious  bus 
contention,  data  transfer  delays  and,  consequently,  a  degradation  in  system  performance. 
Common  to  parallel  systems  the  implementation  of  an  effective  message  routing,  dynamically 
generating  logical  communication  paths,  is  often  a  complex  yet  unavoidable  issue  [1].  It  is  clearly 
desirable  that  the  underlying  physical  interconnection  patterns  are  kept  simple  and  regular  so  that 
logical  communication  paths  may  easily  be  constructed  when  required. 

Extensibility  is  another  major  consideration  when  contemplating  interconnection  strategies  for 
the  GPS.  As  mentioned  earlier,  in  a  GPS  there  are  no  fixed  physical  user  boundaries,  only 
conceptual  ones.  A  user  in  need  of  more  cells,  instead  of  waiting  for  a  cell  within  its  own  domain 
to  be  released,  may  request  extra  cells  through  the  global  operating  system.  Each  user's  abstract 
machine  may  grow  into  another  user's  free  workspace  simply  by  reconfiguring  its  boundary.  In 
order  for  the  system  to  strive  for  this  "optimal"  cell  utilisation  [2],  cells  in  the  network  are  required 
to  be  readily  accessible  from  others.  Moreover,  the  cell  network  should  be  configured  in  such  a 
way  that  it  can  be  extended  should  the  need  arise. 

3.2  Realiability  Enhancement 

Many  computing  applications  require  a  high  degree  of  realiability.  This  realiability  may  be 
supported  by  some  forms  of  software  and/or  hardware  redundancy  so  that  a  non-catastrophic  fault 
does  not  force  a  complete  shut-down  and  the  system  continues  its  operation  with  a  reduced 
capacity.  This  so  called  "graceful  degradation"  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on  the  system 
interconnection  network. 

The  realiability  of  the  cell  network  in  the  GPS  can  be  enhanced  if  each  cell  is  reachable  from  any 
other  cells  through  more  than  one  possible  route,  thus  offsetting  the  effect  of  potentail  cell  or  link 
failures.  In  cases  where  any  link  or  cell  fails  an  alternative  route  can  be  taken.  This  implies  that 
there  exist  at  least  two  direct  or  indirect  paths  between  any  pair  of  cells.  Ideally,  each  cell  should 
be  directly  coupled  to  every  other  cells  but  this  is  highly  impractical  for  a  system  with  a  large 
number  of  cells.  What  is  required  is  an  interconnection  strategy  which  makes  the  system 
configuration  both  fault-tolerant  and  cost-effective. 

3.3  Communication  Efficiency 

Each  cell  in  the  GPS  has  a  number  of  links  which  connect  it  to  its  neighbouring  cells.  Whereas 
a  message  routing  is  concerned  with  deciding  a  path  along  which  information  travels  between  two 
interacting  cells,  the  term  communication  path  (engthis  defined  here  as  the  total  number  of  links  that 
have  to  be  passed  before  a  message  from  the  "source"  cell  reaches  its  "destination"  cell.  Therefore, 
a  path  length  is  closely  associated  with  message  transfer  delays. 

Fast  communication  between  cells  is  essential  in  the  GPS  environment.  The  improvement  of  the 
communication  efficiency  may  be  brought  about  in  several  ways.  Firstly,  an  effective  algorithms 
for  cell  management  is  critical  to  minimise  unnecessary  inter-cell  (especially  inter-module) 
communications!!].  Secondly,  message  transfer  delays  may  be  reduced  by  implementing  a 
flexible  message  routing  mechanism.  Thirdly,  an  efficient  interconnection  strategy  can  again 
play  an  important  role  in  increasing  the  communication  bandwidth  of  the  system. 
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4.  Interconnection  Patterns 

It  is  obvious  that,  individually,  the  requirements  identified  above  are  by  no  means  unique  to  the 
GPS  design.  However,  when  they  are  considered  together  a  careful  examination  of  possible 
candidates  for  cell  interconnection  patterns  is  indeed  necessary.  This  section  discusses  four  such 
patterns  based  on  the  array  structure.  They  are  two  dimensional  array,  loosely  coupled  array, 
tightly  coupled  array  and  doubly-twisted  torus. 

4.1  Two  Dimensional  Array 

Cells  can  be  mapped  onto  a  two  dimensional  array,  as  illustrated  in  Figure  2(a),  in  which  the 
number  of  links  per  cell  is  four.  In  this  open-ended  network  each  cell  except  those  along  the 
boundary  has  identical  relationships  with  its  neighbours.  Direct  links  are  provided  for  each  cell 
to  access  its  "left",  "right",  "upper"  or  "lower"  cells.  For  an  array  with  n  rows  and  m  columns,  the 
position  of  a  cell  C  can  be  represented  by  C(ic,jc)  where  ie  indicates  the  row  number  and  jc  the 
column  number  of  the  cell  in  the  array.  The  minimum  path  length,  PL,  between  any  pair  of  cells 
A  and  B  is  therefore  defined  as 

PL(A,  B)  =  abs  (it-ib)  +  abs  (ja-jb)  where  it,ib:  l...n  and  jitjb:  l...m 

This  organisation  offers  a  simple  and  regular  structure,  with  an  addded  advantage  of  easy 
extensibility.  Furthermore,  there  exist  multiple  communication  routes  between  cells  so  that 
failures  of  some  links/cells  may  not  cause  a  total  breakdown  of  the  network. 


(a)  Two  Dimensional  Array 


(b)  Loosely  Coupled  Array 


(c)  Tightly  Coupled  Array  (d)  Doubly  Twisted  Torus 

Figure  2.  Variations  of  Array  Structure 
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4.2  Loosely  Coupled  Array 

In  this  structure  two  additional  links  are  introduced  to  each  cell  so  that  the  number  of  its  direct 
neighbours  reaches  six,  as  depicted  in  Figure  2(b). 

Due  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  links  per  cell,  the  communication  path  length  may  be  reduced. 
As  long  as  a  cell  interacts  with  another  cell  whose  position  is  along  its  upper-left  or  lower-right 
direction,  it  is  possible  for  a  message  to  travel  through  at  least  one  oblique  link  during  the 
transmission,  instead  of  taking  an  otherwise  vertical-horizontal-only  path.  This  reduces  the  path 
length  between  these  two  cells  by  at  least  one  link.  With  the  potential  reduction  in  the  minimum 
path  length  between  cells,  the  average  path  length  in  the  network  is  likely  to  be  shortened  as  a 
result. 

4.3  Tightly  Coupled  Array 

If  another  two  links  are  added  as  shown  in  Figure  2(c),  each  cell  in  the  array  except  those  along 
the  border  lines,  has  direct  access  to  its  neighbours  in  all  eight  possible  directions.  Having  all  the 
other  features  of  the  previous  two  patterns  this  configuration  clearly  offers  a  higher  degree  of  fault 
tolerance. 

Moreover,  the  structure  may  facilitate  a  further  speedup  in  communications  among  interacting 
cells.  Messages  between  any  pair  of  cells  whose  positions  are  not  on  the  same  row  or  colume  of 
the  array  may  pass  at  least  one  oblique  link.  If  the  shortest  route  are  taken  in  message  transfer, 
the  minimum  path  length  between  cells  is  now  reduced  to 

PL(A,  B)  =  max  [abs  (it-ib),  abs  (j>-jb)]  where  i(,ib:  l...n  and  jt,jb:  l...m  ' 

4.4  Doubly  Twisted  Torus 

Obviously,  the  reduction  of  communication  path  length  in  both  loosely  coupled  and  tightly 
coupled  array  is  achieved  at  the  cost  of  additional  links  coupled  to  each  cell.  This  adds  to  the 
complexity  of  the  message  routing  and  bus  scheduling  of  the  system.  However,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  observe  that  any  reduction  in  the  minimum  path  length  is  ultimately  constrained  by  the  length 
of  the  route  between  any  pair  of  cells  sitting  at  the  opposite  corners  of  the  array.  In  such  cases 
messages  between  them  have  to  pass  many  intermediate  cells.  This  may  not  only  delay  the  transfer 
of  the  messages  themselves,  but  also  prevent  many  other  interacting  cells  from  using  the  same 
links  simultaneously,  with  a  consequence  of  slowing  down  communication  traffic  in  the  system. 

Figure  2(d)  depicts  an  alternative  structure  known  as  the  doubly  twisted  torus  [9],  In  conjunction 
with  the  twisted  links  between  cells,  the  opposite  pairs  of  edges  in  the  array  are  also  connected 
to  form  a  topologic  equivalent  of  a  torus.  In  this  structure  cells  at  the  edges  can  interact  much  more 
conveniently  than  in  other  array-like  configurations,  by  using  the  available  twisted  links. 
Although  the  number  of  links  per  cell  is  still  four,  this  end-round  structure  is  expected  to  have  a 
better  communication  performance  than  that  of  the  simple  array  in  Figure  2(a). 

An  interesting  point  to  note  is  that  by  introducing  an  additional  node  in  this  pattern,  a  network 
configuration  withour  boundaries  is  presented  [9].  This  feature  is  particularly  attractive  when 
considering  applications  which  require  that  their  computational  tasks  be  evenly  distributed 
among  available  resources.  Sequin  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  this  scheme  by  mapping  a 
binary  tree  onto  it,  resulting  in  a  relatively  uniform  distribution  over  the  network. 
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5.  Evaluation  Study 


A  software  simulation  exercise  was  carried  out  to  observe  the  potential  performance  factors  of 
the  interconnection  strategies  discussed  above  .  This  section  presents  some  of  the  results  from 
this  study. 

The  evaluation  was  conducted  in  two  ways.  Firstly,  the  simulation  program  was  run  for  a  given 
interconnection  structure  while  varying  the  total  number  of  cells  in  the  system  from  64  to  1024. 
Secondly,  it  was  run  for  a  Fixed  number  of  cells  but  varying  the  interconnection  structures.  Both 
single  user  and  multi-user  environment  were  simulated.  In  order  to  establish  average  values  for 
various  parameters  evaluated  a  large  number  of  simulation  runs  were  executed  with  different 
random  seeds. 

5.1  Simulation  Environment 

The  basic  architecture  of  the  GPS  simulated  in  this  exercise  consists  of  three  main  components 
as  described  in  Section  2.  They  are  cells,  modules  and  various  system  buses.  The  system 
configuration  is  flexible  in  the  simulation,  allowing  values  to  be  changed  for  the  following 
parameters: 

1)  The  number  of  mudules  in  the  system; 

2)  The  number  of  cells  per  module; 

3)  The  number  of  global  buses; 

4)  The  number  of  inter-module  buses; 

5)  The  number  of  intra-module  buses. 

The  simulator  also  includes  a  set  of  software  parameters  and  some  assumptions  were  made  on 
timings  for  various  operations.  The  execution  of  the  program  is  measured  by  time  units  of  equal 
length.  The  length  of  time  consumed  by  communication  between  two  cells  is  the  function  of  the 
message  length  and  transfer  delays  caused  by  bus  conflicts.  This  delay  depends  on  the  availability 
of  the  system  buses  needed  for  the  transmission  and  on  the  communication  path  length  between 
the  two  interacting  entities.  Message  routing  algorithms  were  developed  so  that  communication 
takes  the  shortest  path  whenever  possible. 

Due  to  a  very  limited  paper  size  it  is  not  feasible  to  present  the  whole  range  of  outcome  obtained 
from  the  evaluation.  Consequently,  this  section  includes  only  some  of  the  results  on  the  system 
measurement  tested,  such  as  the  bus  service  rate,  the  number  of  cells  in  waiting  and  the 
communication  path  length. 

5.2  Some  Results 

In  order  to  examine  the  difference  between  various  interconnection  structures  a  heavy 
communication  load  on  system  buses  was  generated.  For  each  of  the  given  size  of  the  network, 
such  as  64,  128,  256,  512  and  1024  cells,  different  structures  were  simulated  and  evaluated. 

Figure  3  describes  the  outcome  of  the  simulation  runs  for  the  network  size  of  lk  cells  configured 
as  16  modules  with  64  cells  per  module.  Numbers  listed  under  the  heading  of  "cells  in  waiting" 
represents  the  average  number  of  cells  waiting  to  gain  access  to  various  system  buses.  The  average 
bus  service  rate  (in  percentage)  for  a  given  structure  is  calculated  by  the  formula: 

Service  Rate  (%)  =  communication  requests  made  /  communication  requests  served 
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Figure  3.  Different  Structures  (16  Module,  64  Cells/Module) 


It  can  be  seen  from  the  table  that  different  structures  produced  different  service  rates.  The  two 
dimensional  array,  as  expected,  relates  to  the  lowest  rate  among  all  entries.  This  is  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  less  links  are  coupled  to  each  cell  in  this  structure  than  in  others  (except  in  the  twisted 
torus).  With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  links  per  cell  in  other  structures,  their  service  rates  have 
improved  accordingly.  The  tightly  coupled  array  shows  the  highest  service  rate  as  more  links  are 
used  here  than  in  other  structures. 

Observations  can  be  made  from  the  first  three  entries  in  the  table  where  the  number  of  links  are 
4,  6,  and  8  respectively.  The  increase  of  the  number  by  2  seems  to  have  brought  about  an 
improvement  on  bus  service  rate  by  roughly  3  to  4  percent,  and  a  decrease  in  the  average  number 
of  cells  waiting  for  bus  services  by  5  to  6.  This  was  found  to  be  consistent  propotionally  with  most 
of  the  results  obtained  from  simulations  with  other  network  sizes.  Although  the  generalisation 
of  the  correspondence  is  not  attempted  here  it  does  give  an  indication  to  the  co-relation  between 
these  factors  monitored  in  this  study. 

An  interesting  exception  to  this  ratio  is  shown  by  the  fourth  entry  in  the  table.  In  spite  of  having 
the  same  number  of  links  per  cell  as  in  the  two  dimensional  array,  the  twisted  torus  achieved  4 
percent  improvement  on  the  service  rate  by  utilising  the  alternative  configuration.  This  result  is 
even  a  little  better  than  that  of  loosely  coupled  arrays  where  two  more  links  are  used.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  number  of  links  per  cell  in  an  interconnection  structure  is  only  one  of  the  factors 
affecting  performance.  The  twisted  torus  structure  presents  an  example  of  improving  bus  service 
rate  of  the  system  by  employing  different  cell  coupling  patterns,  with  no  extra  links  being  added. 

Figure  4  gives  a  set  of  curves  whose  data  was  colated  from  a  number  of  simulation  runs.  Each  curve 
corresponds  to  a  particular  structure,  reflecting  the  relationship  between  the  average 
communication  path  length  and  the  size  of  the  cell  network.  As  shown  in  the  figure,  when  the 
number  of  cells  in  the  system  increases  every  curve  is  extended  in  an  upward  trend.  This  is  self- 
evident  because  as  the  network  grows  bigger  the  average  distance  between  any  pair  of  cells 
becomes  longer,  and  communications  among  them  generally  take  longer  time  to  complete. 

The  differences  in  path  length  between  various  structures  are  also  becoming  more  apparent  with 
the  increase  of  the  network  size.  For  configurations  of  64  and  124  cells  the  total  difference 
between  the  longest  and  shortest  average  path  length  is  about  1  unit  in  the  figure.  This  is  nearly 
doubled  when  the  network  grows  to  the  size  of  1  k  cells.  This  indicates  that  for  a  GPS  with  a  large 
number  of  cells  the  interconnection  structures  indeed  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  system 
communication  performance. 
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Path  L»ngth 


1-  Two  dimensional  array  2-  Loosely  coupled  array 

3-  Tightly  coupled  array  4-  Doubly  twisted  torus 

Figure  4.  Curves  of  Average  Path  Length 


In  comparing  the  interconnection  structures  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  identify  the  best  candidate 
satisfying  all  of  the  system  requirements  discussed  in  section  3.  Generally  speaking,  the  more 
links  coupled  to  each  cell  the  shorter  avarage  communication  path  length  and  the  better 
realiability.  These  are  only  achievable,  however,  with  the  aid  of  a  more  complex  bus  scheduling 
and  message  routing  algorithm.  Therefore,  a  sensible  compromise  have  to  be  made  when 
considering  the  requirements  of  a  particular  system  against  its  hardware  cost  and  software 
complexcity.  In  this  respect  the  doubly  twisted  torus  appears  to  offer  a  more  balanced  choice 
compared  with  other  structures. 

6.  Summary 

This  paper  has  investigated  the  interconnection  strategies  for  the  Group  Processor  System  based 
on  the  cellular  architecture.  An  important  property  of  the  GPS  is  that  it  offers  a  simple,  regular 
and  extensible  structure  whilst  maintaining  the  necessary  availability  and  reliability.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  efficient  management  of  cells,  being  one  of  the  most  important  resources  in  the 
GPS,  presents  a  serious  challege  to  operating  system  designers.  A  distributed  operating  system 
model  [2]  based  on  a  hierarchical  structure  was  briefly  described  in  the  paper  along  with  the  main 
features  of  the  GPS  architecture. 

If  the  performance  of  cell  management  is  to  be  enhanced  the  issue  of  the  system  communication 
capability  can  not  be  overlooked.  To  this  end,  various  system  interconnection  strategies  for  the 
GPS  have  been  discussed.  In  a  simulation  study,  possible  candidates  based  on  the  array  structure 
have  been  evaluated  with  respect  to  their  potential  communication  performance.  Although  only 
a  very  limited  set  of  results  has  been  included  here  due  to  the  paper  size,  the  evaluation  exercise 
has  nevertheless  provided  some  useful  indications  to  the  relationships  between  various  system 
performance  factors,  and  to  the  relative  merits  of  different  interconnection  structures  for  the 
Group  Processor  System. 

Over  the  last  decade  or  so  there  has  been  an  enormous  research  effort  in  the  area  of  parallel 
processing.  Many  new  parallel  architectures  have  been  proposed,  associated  software  developed 
and  systems  built.  However,  the  ever  increasing  types  of  new  applications  have  demanded  even 
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more  efficient  parallel  systems,  the  design  of  which  has  attracted  some  concerted  efforts  by 
researchers  from  various  computing  disciplines  (e.g.,  the  integration  of  parallelism  and  artificial 
intelligence).  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  this  effort  will  continue  unabated  in  the  next  decade. 
Whereas  different  parallel  machines  may  present  very  diversified  features,  common  to  them  all 
are  two  basic  requirements;  efficient  resource  management  and  satisfactory  communication 
performance.  It  is  hoped  that  this  study  will  make  a  positive  contribution. 
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Abstract 

Parallel  simulation  is  a  good  domain  for  the  study  of  the  adequation  between  al¬ 
gorithms  and  architectures.  The  ArMen  machine  is  a  general  purpose  MIMD  machine 
including  FPGAs  which  can  be  configured  as  parallel  coprocessors.  This  paper  describes 
parallel  simulation  sub-domains  and  studies  their  respective  main  architectural  require¬ 
ments.  Specific  support  circuits  can  be  integrated  as  required  in  our  machine  due  to 
its  programmability.  The  FPGA  technology  and  the  ArMen  machine  are  outlined.  Two 
examples  are  given  at  the  end:  a  fine-grained  time-driven  simulation  and  a  synchronous 
event-driven  one. 


Introduction 

The  discrete  event  simulation  of  dynamical  systems  requires  more  and  more  computational 
power.  Numerical  simulation  is  one  of  the  big  challenges  for  computer  scientists  and  high 
performance  parallel  architectures  appear  to  be  a  natural  support  simulators  for  discrete  event 
systems.  Several  methods  have  been  studied  to  exploit  parallelism.  The  more  important  ones 
are: 

i)  Partition  of  the  simulated  model  between  several  processors.  These  processors  must  be 
well  suited  to  the  application  granularity[l]. 

ii)  Efficient  algorithms  for  processors  and  processes  synchronization. 

iii)  Distribution  of  functions  among  processors. 
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In  [2]  and  [3]  first  solutions  have  been  proposed  addressing  the  first  and  second  points.  Later 
on,  much  work  has  been  carried  out  to  propose  efficient  solutions  for  distributed  simulation 
on  MIMD  machines.  Fujimoto  gives  a  survey  of  the  best-known  approaches [4].  The  function 
distribution  among  different  processors  can  be  considered  as  a  supplementary  way.  The  activity 
analysis  during  discrete  event  simulation  shows  that  a  large  part  of  compution  is  consumed 
by  queue  management,  random  number  generation  or  input/output.  These  activities  can  be 
supported  by  specific  processors  or  standard  ones.  In  this  paper,  we  focus  on  model  distribution 
and  synchronization  problems.  Architectural  requirements  are  established  for  different  kinds  of 
parallel  simulation.  It  is  clear  that  each  of  them  could  get  benefits  from  executing  on  a  specific 
machine.  The  aim  of  our  work  is  to  show  that  a  general  purpose  parallel  architecture  including 
runtime-configurable  hardware,  built  with  FPGA-circuits,  can  be  a  good  solution.  Section  1 
analyses  the  parallel  simulation  field,  by  distinguishing  different  characteristics  and  giving  their 
main  requirements.  Section  2  describes  the  hardware  support,  the  ArMen  architecture,  and 
its  main  computing  capabilities.  Section  3  gives  two  examples  of  machine  configurations  for 
fine-grained  time-driven  simulation  and  synchronous  coarse-grained  event-driven  simulation. 
It  also  presents  experimental  results  obtained  on  an  eight-node  machine  prototype.  The  last 
section  it  devoted  to  summarize  and  to  indicate  further  work  in  progress. 


1  Architectural  requirements  for  parallel  simulation 

The  parallel  simulation  domain  can  be  analized  using  execution  model,  granularity  and  synchro¬ 
nization  techniques  as  criteria[5].  In  time-driven  simulation,  the  granularity  is  more  important 
whereas  it  is  the  synchronization  method  in  event-driven  one.  The  choice  of  an  execution 
model  depends  greatly  on  the  real  system  to  be  simulated.  The  architectural  requirements  for 
each  solution  are  quite  different.  They  are  summarized  below.  Figure  1  shows  our  four  main 
categories. 


Figure  1:  A  classification  for  parallel  simulation  domain 


The  first  one  is  fine-grained  time-driven  PDES.  If  the  simulated  system  can  be  decom¬ 
posed  into  a  set  of  small  identical  processes  with  only  neighbourhood  interactions,  then  the 
model  can  be  described  as  a  state-matrix  and  a  transition  function.  This  function  enables  eval¬ 
uation  of  all  matrix  points  at  step  p  + 1  from  the  state  of  their  neighbourhood  at  step  p.  This 
model  is  close  to  the  cellular  automata  model  [6].  The  requirements  are:  fine-grained  processing 
unit,  local  communication  and  synchronization  between  these  units  and  large  memory  to  store 
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the  state-matrix.  [7]  shows  that  this  kind  of  requirements  is  implemented  efficiently  with  a 
linear  array  of  small  computing  units. 

Coarse-grained  time-driven  simulation  is  necessary  when  processes  are  complex  and 
have  many  interactions,  i.e.,  there  are  many  events  in  the  system  at  each  step.  It  requires 
larger  processing  units,  as  example  microprocessors,  communication  capabilities  and  a  global 
synchronization  barrier  at  each  step. 

If  events  occur  at  irregular  time  intervals,  it  is  more  efficient  to  use  event-driven  simu¬ 
lation.  The  synchronous  approach  of  this  kind  of  simulation  is  close  to  the  coarse-grained 
time-driven  PDES,  but  now  the  simulators  need  to  assess  the  minimum  of  all  waiting  event  times¬ 
tamps.  This  evaluation  requires  global  computation  over  the  whole  machine,  together  with  a 
synchronization  barrier.  Look  ahead  computing,  as  defined  by  Chandy  and  Misra  in  [2],  can 
rise  performances,  allowing  more  processors  to  compute  events  without  causal  dependencies. 

The  last  category  is  asynchronous  event- driven  PDES.  Asynchronous  event -driven  simu¬ 
lations  use  different  synchronization  protocols.  Each  process  uses  a  local  virtual  clock  and  tries 
to  go  faster  by  only  taking  care  of  the  processes  with  which  it  has  interactions.  A  conservative 
protocol[2]  ensures  that  no  message  with  a  lower  timestamp  than  the  current  local  time  can 
arrive.  An  optimistic  protocol[8]  doesn’t  take  care  of  the  time  and  goes  as  fast  as  possible  only 
with  local  information.  When  an  older  message  arrives,  the  protocol  rolls  back  the  process 
to  this  old  time.  The  adaptive  protocols  use  feed-back  information  (number  of  rollbacks  for 
example)  to  limit  or  increase  the  aggressiveness  of  the  protocol.  In  any  case,  global  evaluations 
must  be  achieved[9].  The  main  one  is  computation  of  the  minimum  over  distributed  virtual 
clocks.  Conservative  protocols  require  exact  evaluation  of  this  minimum  but  optimistic  ones 
need  only  approximation  of  the  lower  bound. 

In  conclusion,  a  good  parallel  machine  able  to  execute  efficiently  several  simulation  models 
should  offer  the  following  possibilities: 

•  Fine-grained  operative  units  with  local  communication. 

•  Coarse-grained  units  with  global  communication,  synchronization  barrier  and  efficient 
parallel  reduction  operators. 

We  propose  to  use  a  machine  with  several  levels  and  grains  of  computation  and  communication. 
The  latter  uses  FPGA  technology  included  into  a  classical  mimd  architecture. 

2  ArMen,  a  multi-layered  architecture  with  fpgas 

The  proposed  architecture,  called  ArMen,  is  a  modular  distributed  memory  architecture  where 
processors  are  tightly  connected  to  an  FPGA  ring  (see  figure  2).  This  section  gives  information 
on  FPGA  technology  and  shows  the  main  characteristics  of  the  proposed  architecture  taking 
into  account  the  simulation  requirements. 


2.1  FPGA  technology 

Field  Programmable  Gate  Arrays  can  be  seen  as  an  evolution  of  the  Programmable  Logic  De¬ 
vices  (pld).  The  main  drawbacks  of  the  first  generation  of  PLDs  are  their  limited  amount  of 
inputs  and  outputs,  on  chip  logic  and  registers,  and,  above  all,  their  out-board  programming 
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Figure  2:  Principle  scheme  of  the  ArMen  machine  Figure  3:  Logical  structure  of  a  3000  serie  CLB 

with  specifc  tools.  In  1986,  Xilinx  Inc.  has  proposed  the  first  static  RAM-based  field  pro¬ 
grammable  gate  array  which  solves  some  of  these  problems,  offering  a  large  amount  of  logic 
resources  and  a  high  number  of  input/output  capabilities.  The  static  RAM  memorizes  the  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  circuit:  look-up  tables  for  combinatorial  logic  and  routing  point  states  for  the 
internal  connections.  Configuration  can  be  loaded  dynamically  on  board  and  does  not  require 
Specific  programming  tools. 

Conceptually,  an  FPGA  is  a  superposition  of  two  planes.  The  upper  one  is  the  configuration 
memory  while  the  lower  one  is  a  programmable  ASIC.  This  one  offers  an  array  of  Configurable 
Logic  Blocks  (CLB,  figure  3)  surrounded  by  Input/Output  Blocks  (iob).  These  blocks  are 
interconnected  by  resources  like  buses,  crossbars  or  programmable  points. 

Each  CLB  can  produce  one  or  two  combinatorial  logic  functions  by  look-up  table  (LUT)  the 
content  of  which  is  determined  by  bits  of  the  SRAM.  The  combinatorial  outputs  may  feed  the 
two  registers  or  be  used  directly  (Figure  3). 

Current  circuits  from  Xilinx[10]  offer  up  to  1024  CLBs,  256  lOBs  and  are  equivalent  to  25.000 
gates  (Xc4025).  Registers  can  support  a  clock  rate  of  270  MHz.  The  configuration  bit  streams 
are  built  by  specific  software  tools  and  stored  in  a  local  EPROM  or  downloaded  by  a  host 
processor.  FPGA  technology  is  promising  and  follows  the  progress  of  VLSI  integration.  Circuits 
with  up  to  40.000  gates  are  announced  for  ’95,  while  100.000  gates  are  promized  at  the  end  of 
the  century. 

Several  kinds  of  circuits  can  be  designed  using  FPGA:  combinatorial  functions,  synchronous 
or  asynchronous  state  machines,  ALU,  counters,  shift  registers  of  different  size,. . .  The  main 
limitations  of  fpga  compared  to  ASIC  come  from: 

1.  limited  logic  ressources  (number  of  gates  eq.) 

2.  more  limited  routing  resources 

3.  delays  introduced  by  routing  interconnections  which  lead  to  unpredictable  system  clock 
rates. 

Nevertheless,  efficient  designs  have  been  built.  The  ArMen  architecture,  as  many  other  on-going 
projects,  uses  these  circuits  to  bring  additional  possibilities  to  standard  processor  systems. 

2.2  ArMen  architecture 

A  general  purpose  mimd  parallel  machine  including  fpgas  has  been  proposed  in  [11].  This 
machine  can  be  specialized  at  runtime  and  we  outline  in  the  next  section  some  useful  operators 
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in  parallel  simulation.  These  operators  are  designed  using  high  level  software  tools  developed 
in  the  project[7,  12]  together  with  specific  vendor  tools. 

Figure  2  shows  the  architecture  of  the  machine.  Each  ArMen  node  has  a  processor  connected 
via  its  system  bus  to  a  bank  of  memory  and  an  FPGA.  The  processor  can  load  dynamically  new 
configuration  bit  streams  into  its  FPGA.  The  input/output  pins  of  each  circuit  are  divided  into 
four  ports.  One  (the  North  port)  is  connected  to  the  processor  bus  and  the  three  others  are 
free.  Connecting  several  nodes  by  the  East  and  West  ports  in  a  ring  topology  enables  to  build 
a  logic  layer  where  global  shared  coprocessors  can  be  implemented. 

This  architecture  provides  [13]: 

•  Processor/FPGA  interactions 

Communications.  The  processor  writes  values  in  its  FPGA  which  performs  then  hard¬ 
wired  functions.  Then  the  processor  reads  back  the  results.  The  experimentation 
shows  that  the  throughput  is  limited  by  the  processor  read/write  speed.  Data-type 
can  be  either  Boolean  or  integer. 

Synchronization  by  interrupt  channel.  The  FPGA  accesses  interrupt  signals  of  the  pro¬ 
cessor. 

Synchronization  by  wait-state  generation.  The  processor  speed  is  controlled  by  the  FPGA 
activity. 

•  FPGA/FPGA  communications 

The  large  inter-FPGA  data  path  is  used  with  either  synchronous  or  asynchronous  ex¬ 
changes.  In  the  first  case,  the  same  clock  signal  is  used  for  two  adjacent  nodes.  In 
the  second  one,  a  ready-ack  protocol  is  implemented. 

Shared  coprocessors  are  built  using  these  capabilities  together  with  the  application  specific 
functions  loaded  into  each  node.  These  configurations  may  be  different  for  each  node. 

2.3  Global  coprocessors  for  simulation 

Global  coprocessors  can  combine  operative  and  control  functions.  Operative  functions  combine 
the  actions  of  the  processor-array  with  FPGA  synchronous  processing  and  fine-grained  com¬ 
munications.  These  functions  can  be  either  combinatorial  or  sequential  and  are  executed  in 
one  read/write  cycle  of  the  processor.  It  pushes  memory-data  into  the  FPGA  interface  during 
the  write  cycle  and  then  reads  back  results.  This  kind  of  operative  unit  implements  quickly  a 
cellular  automata  model[7]. 

Control  functions  are  usually  based  on  a  pipeline  execution  model  and  can  be  synchronization 
barriers,  mutual  exclusion  protocols,  predicate  evaluations. . . 

A  pipelined  controller,  with  one  stage  within  each  node,  can  collect  and  diffuse  data  encap¬ 
sulated  into  tokens.  Sequential  or  combinatorial  operations  are  performed  within  each  stage.A 
centralised  or  distributed  finite  state  machine  has  charge  of  the  coordination  of  pipelines  [14]. 
The  control  task  is  performed  in  real  parallelism  with  the  application  and  consumes  almost 
zero  processor  time. 

Section  1  has  shown  different  kinds  of  operation  that  can  be  implemented  in  a  global  copro¬ 
cessor.  Let  us  outline  some  of  them. 
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An  operator  for  fine-grained  model  evaluation  The  result  of  the  operator  evaluation  at 
step  p  depends  on  values  of  step  p  —  1,  stored  in  a  built-in  shift  register.  A  compiler  generates 
the  configuration  of  the  FPGA  automatically.  The  design  entry  uses  a  description  in  CCEL 
formalism [7].  The  number  of  operators  implemented  in  each  node  depends  on  the  data-size 
and  the  complexity  of  the  function  to  be  applied.  This  kind  of  operator  is  used  in  section  3.1 
for  combinatorial  evaluations  and  in  section  3.2  for  bit-serial  computations. 

A  synchronization  barrier  A  simple  synchronization  barrier  is  implemented  by  using  two 
pipelines  (figure  4).  A  processor,  reaching  the  barrier,  sets  to  TRUE  its  ready  flag.  The  first 
pipeline  performes  a  global  AND  with  all  the  ready  flags.  The  second  one  diffuses  a  synchro¬ 
nization  signal  when  all  the  processors  have  reached  the  barrier. 


Figure  4:  A  simple  synchronizer 


A  termination  detection  circuit  If  the  ready  conditions  are  not  stable  (i.e.,  a  ready  node 
can  return  to  a  non-ready  state  if  it  receives  a  message  (an  event)  from  an  other  non-ready 
node  until  all  the  nodes  become  ready),  a  simple  synchronizer  can  detect  false  conditions.  This 
kind  of  situation  is  known  under  the  generic  name  of  the  termination  detection  problem[l5j.  A 
solution  is  proposed  in  [14]  and  uses  four  pipelines  (figure  5).  The  first  one  collects  a  partial 


Figure  5:  Four  pipelines  for  the  termination  detection  problem 


result  of  an  AND-operator  applied  to  the  ready  flag  whereas  the  second  one  tries  to  confirm 
this  partial  result.  We  have  proven  that  when  a  confirmation  occurs,  a  global  ready- state  is 
detected.  Then  the  third  pipeline  diffuses  an  interrupt  wave,  which  enables  nodes  to  go  ahead. 
The  fourth  pipeline  synchronizes  nodes  before  the  next  detection. 
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This  kind  of  circuit  can  be  used  to  compute  an  approximation  of  a  global  minimum  for 
distributed  virtual  clocks  for  example,  using  a  windowing  mechanism,  as  stated  in  an  earlier 
paper[14], 

3  Examples  and  performances 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  benefits  of  the  fpgas,  this  section  presents  two  implementations 
already  realised.  They  are  oriented  towards  PDES  and  differ  in  the  way  FPGAs  are  concerned. 
The  results  presented  have  been  obtained  with  an  eight-node  machine. 

3.1  Time-driven  simulation  of  a  gas  model 

Although  the  best  known  application  for  the  cellular  automata  model  is  the  game  of  life,  this 
model  can  specify  the  evolution  of  physical  systems  like  a  flow  of  granular  material(l6],  and 
fluid  or  gas  dynamics[6].  Simulating  such  models  implies  the  evaluation  of  all  cells  at  each  time 
step.  This  leads  typically  to  a  time-driven  approach  for  the  simulation. 

The  gas  model  of  Margolus[17j  has  been  implemented  on  the  ArMen  machine.  Four  bits 
per  cell  are  needed  [7j.  With  on  the  shelf  processor,  such  tiny  data  lead  to  an  inefficient  use  of 
the  computation  resources.  Furthermore,  the  simulation  of  the  whole  data  space  on  a  parallel 
machine  requires  a  large  amount  of  communications  between  the  nodes.  These  are  implied  by 
the  edges  problem  resulting  from  the  data  distribution  among  the  processors. 

FPGAS  offer  good  solutions  to  these  problems: 

1.  the  reconfigurability  allows  the  synthesis  of  wrell  dimensioned  ALUs  for  the  application.  In 
the  case  of  small  ALUs,  the  unit  is  merely  replicated  in  the  component,  with  regard  to  the 
hardware  resources.  For  this  application,  the  global  operative  unit  is  implemented  with  a 
16-bit  word  per  node  pushed  in  the  FPGA  by  the  processor.  Hence,  for  one  node,  4  cells 
are  updated  during  a  processor  read/write  cycle.  This  limitation  is  due  to  the  current 
capacity  of  the  fpga. 

2.  the  ring  topology  of  the  FPGAs  enables  data  exchanges  on  the  logic  layer  level  (i.e.,  without 
overhead  on  the  primary  network).  The  problem  of  edges  between  slices  is  solved  with  a 
special  configuration  for  the  so-called  margin  node. 

After  a  transformation  towards  the  classical  expression  of  a  cellular  automaton  (figure  6 
shows  some  particle  motion  laws),  the  specification  of  the  model  is  compiled  with  the  CCEL 
tools.  These  development  and  synthesis  tools  provide  a  specific  FPGA  configuration  (for  both 
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compute  and  margin  nodes)  where  a  shift  register  contains  the  cell  states  and  an  array  of 
combinatorial  functions  computes  the  transition. 


(a)  Starting  state  (b)  After  500  iterations  (c)  After  2.500  iterations 


Figure  7:  Graphical  displays  of  the  gas  model  simulation 

Figure  7  shows  snapshots  of  the  model  application:  at  the  beginning,  the  left  bottle  contains 
a  set  of  particles.  The  evolution  of  the  particles  converges  to  a  well  balanced  number  in  each 
bottle.  The  data  space  of  this  model  consists  of  350x370  cells.  The  performance  for  one 
simulated  time-step  of  the  model  is  about  60  ms,  using  an  ArMen  machine  with  8  nodes. 

3.2  Event-driven  simulation  kernel 

The  second  example  puts  forward  an  implementation  of  global  hardware  operator  able  to  com¬ 
pute  and  disseminate  the  minimum  of  distributed  values.  This  operator  has  been  used  in  an 
event-driven  simulation  kernel  described  in  an  earlier  paper  [18]. 

Now  it  is  well-known  in  the  event-driven  simulation  field  that  the  knowledge  of  the  global 
minimum  of  all  logical  clocks  is  important  (either  the  exact  value,  or  an  approximation).  This 
computation  implies  overhead  on  the  primary  network  of  the  a  conventional  mimd  machine. 
Rather  than  using  a  control  network,  as  the  CM5  does,  we  take  advantage  of  the  reconfigurable 
technology  for  this  objective. 

The  ring  topology  of  the  logic  layer  makes  possible  data  exchanges  between  two  neighbours. 
That  is,  it  offers  the  possibility  to  execute,  without  any  communication  on  the  primary  network, 
the  operation  on  three  values  (the  local  one,  and  the  ones  from  the  two  adjacent  nodes).  In 
the  case  FPGA  resources  are  large  enough,  then  we  are  able  to  replicate  this  operator  to  form  a 
vertical  pipeline.  The  second  stage  then  computes  the  minimum  on  the  three  following  values: 

•  the  previously  locally  computed  minimum, 

•  the  previously  computed  minima  from  the  adjacent  nodes. 

Thus,  the  minimum  on  5  values  is  computed  after  2  stages.  By  extension,  after  n  stages,  the 
minimum  on  2n  +  1  values  is  computed.  Figure  8  shows  an  example  with  4  nodes. 

One  point  worth  being  mentioned  is  that  the  global  value  is  already  broadcasted  when  the 
computation  is  over. 

From  the  MIMD  processors  pointof  view,  the  only  work  to  do  is  to  write  its  local  value  in 
a  digit-serial  manner  in  its  associated  FPGA.  After  each  write,  it  reads  back  a  resulting  digit, 
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Cdwlar  Monati  natwtxfc  lor  minimum  compulation 


Figure  8:  Digit-serial  implementation  of  the  global  minimum  computation  and  broadcast 


just  as  in  a  pipelined  architecture.  The  main  problem  with  such  an  implementation  is  that  it 
requires  all  the  processors  to  cooperate  in  an  SPMD  execution.  With  the  phase  algorithm  we 
described  in  [I8j,  every  processors  have  to  synchronize  at  the  end  of  each  phase.  So  the  spmd 
computation  is  undertaken  immediately  after  this  synchronization. 


4  Conclusion 

The  main  benefits  of  using  reconfigurable  technology  in  the  pdes  domain  are  possibilities  for: 

1.  synthesizing  operators  for  model  evaluation  suited  to  the  problem  or  the  data  size. 

2.  synthesizing  specific  coprocessors  able  to  assess  global  or  partial  reduction  over  distributed 
values. 

3.  building  a  simulation  machine  efficient  for  larger  application  space  than  the  previous  ones, 
and  combining  the  speed  of  hardware  solutions  with  the  flexibility  of  the  programmable 
ones. 

We  have  presented  two  machine-configurations.  A  fine-grained  time-driven  simulator  with 
8  nodes  performs  one  step  in  64  ms  for  a  350x370  cell  model.  A  coarse-grained  event-driven 
simulator  computes  each  next  event  timestamp  in  0.4  ms.  Currently,  a  parallel  simulator  is 
being  ported  on  the  machine  and  will  allow  performance  studies  on  hardware  accelerators  for 
the  different  asynchronous  protocols.  In  particular,  we  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  create 
a  circuit  able  to  evaluate  minima  of  values  belonging  only  to  a  subset  of  processors  from  which 
a  node  can  receive  messages.  This  possibility  will  be  used  to  implement  a  kind  of  deadlock 
detection  and  recovery  protocol. 

The  ArMen  machine  is  used  as  an  experimental  machine  to  investigate  the  use  of  FPGA  inside 
parallel  machines  and  the  influence  of  specific  hardware  resources  on  algorithms  and  perfor¬ 
mances.  First  experiments  show  that  ArMen,  as  a  versatile  machine,  can  improve  all  types  of 
parallel  simulations,  from  fine-grained  time-driven  to  coarse-grained  event-driven. 
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Abstract  :  The  Clos  rearrangeable  switching  networks  are  interconnection  networks  used  in 
applications  as  diverse  as  telephone  exchanges  and  parallel  computers.  Among  the  large  variety  of 
the  algorithms  for  the  control  of  these  networks,  Neiman  algorithm  is  representative  of  the  most 
used.  It  consists  in  two  phases  whose  the  second  one  is  in  general  too  expensive. 

This  paper  reports  a  modification  of  the  first  phase  to  lower  the  probability  of  the  second 
one.  When  the  interconnection  matrix  contains  at  most  2  non  null  elements  by  row  and  by  column, 
the  modification  leads  to  a  control  algorithm  similar  to  looping  algorithm  and  then  does  not 
necessit  a  second  phase. 

Keywords  :  parallel  computers,  permutation  networks,  Clos  rearrangeable  switching  networks, 
bipartite  graphs  edges  coloring. 


I .  Introduction 

In  the  use  of  Distributed  Memory  MIMD  computers  (DM  MIMD),  it  is  now  well  known 
that,  among  many  others  criteria,  closer  to  the  processes  graph  is  the  processors  graph  better  will  be 
the  performance  of  an  application. 

DM  MIMD  computers  with  fixed  interconnection  network  are  not  always  well  suitable  to 
bring  closer  these  two  graphs.  On  contrary  dynamic  or  reconfigurable  interconnection  networks, 
with  their  ability  to  bring  neighbours  two  distant  processes  by  connecting  directly  the  processors  on 
which  they  are  running,  allow  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  To  interconnect  a  very  large  number  of 
processors,  these  networks  consist  in  several  crossbars  organised  in  stages;  one  calls  them 
multistage  switching  networks. 

In  the  large  variety  of  multistage  switching  networks,  the  Clos  three  stages  rearrangeable 
networks  [1]  belong  to  the  most  attractive.  Indeed  they  necessit  a  low  cost  of  crosspoints,  induce  a 
low  delay  and,  because  of  their  rearrangeability,  are  able  to  perform  any  permutation  that  is  to  say 
any  processors  interconnection  network.  Many  industrial  realisations  of  reconfigurable  parallel 
computers  use  this  kind  of  switching  networks  [2],  [3],  [4],  etc.  The  price  to  pay  for  the  flexibility 
of  these  switching  networks  is  the  control:  the  computation  of  the  command  to  execute  to  perform  a 
given  configuration. 

Several  control  algorithms  have  been  proposed  in  the  literature  among  which  Neiman 
algorithm[5].  It  consists  in  two  phases.  The  first  is  relatively  simple.  Second  phase  said  completion 
phase,  necessary  if  the  first  does  not  succeed  is  more  complex  and  could  be  too  expensive. 

In  [6]  Tsao-Wu  reports  a  modification  of  the  first  phase  to  lower  the  probability  of  the 
second  one.  Although  interesting  for  large  switching  networks,  this  modification,  does  not  induce  a 
noticeable  improvement  of  the  cost  of  the  second  phase. 
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More  recently  Jajszczyk  [7]  proposed  an  algorithm  which  should  not  necessit  a  second 
phase.  In  [8]  it  is  proved  that  this  algorithm  does  not  always  provide  information  enough  to  solve 
the  problem  without  a  second  phase.  f 

In  this  paper  we  address  the  problem  of  the  existence  of  an  algorithm  that  does  not  necessit 
a  completion  phase.  Section  II  presents  the  Neiman  interpretation  of  the  control  of  the  Clos  three 
stages  rearrangeable  switching  networks.  In  section  III  we  proceed  to  an  analysis  of  the  avoidance 
of  a  completion  phase  in  the  control  of  these  networks;  then  we  present  a  strategy  to  lower  the 
probability  of  this  completion  phase. 


II .  Interpretation  of  Clos  three  stages  switching  network  control 

A  Clos  three  stages  rearrangeable  switching  network  consists  in  m  dxd  input  modules,  d 
mxm  intermediate  modules  and  m  dxd  output  modules.  The  modules  are  interconnected  as  follows: 
the  k-th  output  (input)  of  the  i-th  (j-th)  input  (output)  module  is  connected  to  the  i-th  (j-th)  input 
(output)  of  the  k-th  intermediate  module. 


fig.l :  A  Gos  three  stages  rearrangeable  switching  network. 

The  dotted  lines  correspond  to  a  non  blocking  setting  performing  the  permutation 
n  =  (5,2, 3, 12, 7, 9, 10,11, 1,4,6). 

Performing  a  processors  interconnection  network  through  a  Clos  three  stages  rearrangeable 
switching  network  consists  in  the  calculus  of  the  settings  of  the  modules.  The  settings  of  the 
outermost  modules  can  be  easily  inferred  from  the  intermediate  modules  one.  So  we  will  focus  only 
on  this  latter. 
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The  problem  concerns  the  assignment  of  the  processors  interconnections  to  the  intermediate 
modules  such  as  there  is  no  blocking  that  is  to  say  two  interconnections  from  (to)  the  same  input 
(output)  module  are  not  assigned  to  the  same  intermediate  module  (see  fig.l). 

Let  n  be  a  permutation  of  N=md  elements  representing  a  set  of  processors  interconnections. 
7c  defines  a  matrix  Hnor  simply  H  called  interconnection  matrix  whose  each  component  Hn  (i,  j) 

represents  the  number  of  the  connections  that  n  induces  between  the  i-th  input  module  and  j-th 
output  module.  Three  obvious  properties  of  Hn  are  : 

(1)  V(i,  j),  Hjt  (i,j)£0, 

(2)  El  £  ism Hji  (i,  j)  =  El  SjSmHjr  (i,  j)  =  d. 

(3)  If  P  is  a  permutation  matrix  extracted  from  Hrt ,  then  Hrt-P  also  verifies  properties  (1),  (2) 
and  (3). 

To  compute  the  settings  of  the  intermediate  modules,  Neiman  algorithm  decomposes  Hn  in 
permutation  matrices  whose  each  one  corresponds  to  the  settings  of  one  intermediate  module.  To 
that  purpose  the  algorithm  he  proposes  consists  first  in  marking  the  non  null  elements  of  Hn  such 
as  there  is  one  by  row  and  by  column. 

When  it  is  carried  out  without  an  appropriate  strategy,  this  marking  can  fail  that  is  the 
number  of  the  marked  elements  can  be  less  than  m  (see  the  example  on  fig.2  from  [8]).  Then  a 
completion  phase  is  necessary.  This  one  is  generally  based  on  the  Berge  theorem  for  characterising 
a  maximum  matching  in  bipartite  graph  [9]  and  then  could  be  too  expensive. 
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fig.2  :  The  marked  elements  are  circled. 
The  5-th  row  can  not  contain  a  marked  element. 


Ill .  Characterising  of  the  algorithms  without  completion  phase 

Let  us  consider  the  interconnection  matrix  H  associated  to  a  processors  interconnection 
network.  Suppose  that  k  non-null  elements  of  H  have  been  already  marked.  By  appropriate 
permutations  of  the  rows  and  the  columns,  H  can  be  rewritten: 

THi»)  HjM] 

Lh3^)  H4(k)J 
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1.  Determine  all  the  rows  i*  of  H4W  with  the  largest  number  of  zeros. 

2.  For  all  the  rows  i*,  determine  the  non  null  elements  whose  the  column  j*  contains  the  largest 
number  of  zeros ; 

3.  Mark  the  element  H4(k>(i*,j*) 

4.  Delete  the  row  i*  and  the  column  j*. 

Here  is  an  application  of  the  algorithm. 
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fig.3  :  The  marked  elements  are  circled. 

On  the  left  is  the  order  of  the  marking. 

When  we  apply  this  strategy,  one  can  get  several  non  null  elements  to  mark.  In  this  case  it  is 
better  to  mark  the  largest  one  as  this  could  allow  to  generate  more  than  one  permutation  matrix  at 
the  same  time. 

Because  I  r(I2(k+1))  I  =  |  I2*+1)  I  +  e  - 1  with  e  £  Ocan  be  chosen  in  keeping  I  I2*+1)  I  as  small 
as  possible  while  |  rfe**1))  |  will  be  as  large  as  possible. 

Now  let  us  evaluate  the  algorithm.  Let  x  be  the  largest  number  of  the  non  null  elements 
which  have  been  marked  and  S(Hi«)  be  the  sum  of  all  the  elements  of  we  have  Hi*)  =  0  and 
S(Hi<*>)  =  Xk  i  s  x  j  zx  Hi*)(i,  j).  One  can  also  verify  that  S(Hi<x>)  =  (2x-m)d. 

Suppose  that  R^Ki,  i)  is  the  i-th  element  to  be  marked.  Let  re  [x+1,  m]  be  such  as  H3*>(r, .) 
is  non  null  that  is  to  say  that  the  r-th  row  of  H3<x>  is  non  null.  Then  the  set  B  =  {i  e  [1,  x] :  H3*)(i, .) 
=  0}  is  not  empty. 

Indeed  let  r(i),  1  £  i  £  nr,  be  the  column  numbers  of  the  non  null  elements  of  H^lfr, .). 
According  to  the  marking  strategy,  for  p  e  [r(nrl),  r(nx)],  H4<P)(p+l, .)  must  contain  at  least  as 
much  zeros  as  H^P^r, .).  Thus  H4Wnr-1)(i.  j)  =  0  for  i  e  [r(nrl)+l,  r(nr)]  and  j  e  [i+1,  m];  from 
where  B  *  0  (see  fig.4). 
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where: 


-  Hj<k)  (H4W)  consists  in  all  the  elements  whose  the  row  and  the  column  contain  (does  not 
contain  )  a  marked  element  and  HiW(i,  i)  is  the  i-th  element  to  be  marked, 

-  H2<k>  (H3(k>)  consists  in  all  the  elements  of  H  whose  only  the  row  (column)  contains  a  marked 
element. 

In  the  following  Hp(k)(i,  j)  means  that  H(i,  j)  belongs  to  Hp(k>;  so  we  will  talk  about  the  i-th 
row  and/or  the  j-th  column  of  HpOO. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  for  a  marking  strategy  to  be  without 
completion  phase  is  that  for  any  k  e  [0,  m-1],  RjW  contains  a  (m-k)x(m-k)  permutation  matrix. 

More  formally,  let  A  be  a  set  of  rows  of  H4W,  T(A)  be  the  set  of  the  columns  j  of  H4W  such 
as  H4<k>(i>  j)  *  0  for  i  e  A.  According  to  the  Koenig-Hall  theorem  [9]  a  necessary  and  sufficient 
condition  for  H4<k)  to  contain  a  (m-k)x(m-k)  permutation  matrix  is 

(4)  |  T(A)  |  2:  |  A  |  V  A  . 

For  any  matrix  H  that  verifies  properties  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  previous  section,  H^0*  verifies 
the  relation  (4).  Identically,  it  is  obvious,  whatever  the  first  non  null  element  to  be  marked,  that 
H4O  also  verifies  the  relation  (4). 

But  from  now,  choosing  a  non-null  element  to  be  marked  must  be  carried  out  carefully. 
Thus,  given  H^)  that  verifies  the  relation  (4),  we  are  faced  to  the  problem  of  the  choice  of  a  non¬ 
null  element  such  as  H4<k+1>  also  verifies  the  relation  (4). 

Let  H4^)(i*,  j*)  be  the  non  null  element  chosen.  As  each  row  (column)  must  contain  one 
marked  element,  we  can  choose  i*  arbitrarily.  Furthermore  because  each  non  null  element  H^i*, 
j)  defines  a  distinct  H^41),  it  is  obvious  that  searching  for  j  according  to  the  relation  (4)  could  be 
too  expensive. 

IV .  An  efficient  marking  strategy 

Given  the  cost  of  searching  for  j*,  in  this  section  we  will  focus  on  the  problem  of  the  choice 
of  H4<k>(i*,  j*)  that  instead  minimises  the  cost  of  the  completion  phase  if  this  one  becomes 
necessary. 

To  that  purpose  we  first  choose  i*  as  the  row  which  contains  the  largest  number  of  zeros  . 
Indeed  in  this  way,  the  number  of  the  columns  candidate  to  be  j*  is  reduced  as  much  as  possible. 
Then  let  100  the  set  of  the  rows  of  H4M.  F1^1)  can  be  written  as  Ii^+D  u  I^41)  where  I^41)  (I2<lc+1)) 
is  the  set  of  the  rows  i  6  100  such  as  H40O(i,  j*)  =  0  (H/^fi,  j*)  *  0). 

For  any  A  c  100  the  relation  (4)  is  verified.  However,  when  An  I2<k+1>  #  0  we 
have  |  T(A)  |  £  |  A  |  -1;  these  are  the  only  case  for  which  relation  (4)  could  not  be  verified.  For  such 
a  set,  the  largest  number  of  rows  of  H40O  which  could  not  contain  a  marked  element  is  |  A  n 
I2<k+1)  | .  Thus  this  number  has  to  be  minimised  to  increase  the  probability  to  mark  more  non  null 
elements.  That  can  be  obtained  by  minimising  |l2<k+1)|.  This  points  to  the  following  marking 
strategy : 
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1  r(nr  -1)  r(nr)  x  m 

fig  .4  :  Hie  *  sign  indicates  the  non  null  elements  of  the  row  r. 

One  verifies  easily  that  S(Hi<*>)  2  I B I  (d  - 1)+  x  ;  as  SCH^))  =  (2x-m)d  then  it  follows  that 

x  £  ((m+ 1 B  |  )d  - 1 B  |  )/(2d-l). 

In  general,  it  is  not  obvious  to  evaluate  |  B  | .  However,  it  could  be  large  enough  to  avoid  a 
completion  phase.  As  an  illustrative  example,  let  us  suppose  that  by  row  and  by  column  H  contains 
at  most  p  non  null  elements. 

Proposition  :  If  p  =  2  then  the  marking  strategy  is  without  completion  phase. 

Proof :  We  don't  restrict  the  generality  by  considering  that  H  contains  by  row  and  by  column  two 
non  null  elements.  Indeed  the  strategy  will  first  mark  all  the  non  null  elements  with  value  d. 

Now  let  us  remark  that  when  k  non  null  elements  have  been  marked,  only  one  of  the  rows 

of  contains  the  largest  number  of  zeros.  Let  r  e  [x+1,  m]  be  such  as  Hs^r, .)  *  0  and  r(l), 
r(2)  the  column  numbers  of  the  non  null  elements.  After  the  r(l)-th  step  of  the  marking,  only  the 
row  r  contains  the  largest  number  of  zeros.  According  to  the  marking  strategy,  Hi<x>(r(l)+1,  r(l)+l) 
is  necessarily  H3<x>(r,  r(2)).  Thus  H4<*)(r, .)  =  0  instead  (see  fig  5);  from  where  S(Hi<x>)  =  xd.  As 
S(Hi<x>)  =  (2x-m)d,  it  follows  that  x  =  m  and  then  no  completion  phase  is  needed. 
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1  r(l)  r(2)  x  m 

fig.5  :  The  •  sign  indicates  the  non  null  elements  of  the  row  r. 


V .  Concluding  remarks 

This  paper  reports  a  modification  to  the  first  phase  of  the  Neiman  algorithm  for  the  control 
of  Clos  three  stages  rearrangeable  switching  networks.  When  the  interconnection  matrix  contains  at 
most  2  non  null  elements  by  row  and  by  column,  the  induced  algorithm  works  as  the  looping 
algorithm  [10].  In  the  general  case,  the  number  of  the  marked  elements  depends  on|B  |,  the 
number  of  the  null  rows  induced  in  H2<x).  This  one  has  to  be  evaluated  more  carefully;  this  will  be 
the  next  step  of  our  work.  However  we  can  make  the  following  remarks. 

At  each  step  k,  the  largest  number  of  zeros  is  deleted  from  the  matrix  H4(k  l>  and  then  in  the 
same  time  the  probability  to  find  at  the  (k+l)-th  step  a  non  null  element  to  mark  is  increased. 
Furthermore  the  algorithm,  at  each  step,  maintains  as  small  as  possible  the  rows  will  do  not  contain 
a  marked  element  when  it  fails.  This  is  guaranteed  by  choosing  j*  as  the  one  which  contains  the 
largest  number  of  zeros. 
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Summary. 

Two  multiprocessor  computer  system  architectures  are  described  which  can  potentially 
achieve  highly  parallel  execution  of  programs,  represented  in  traditional  form.  The  first 
architecture  combines  some  features  of  von  Neumann  and  data  flow  computers,  and  the 
second  one  called  locally  asynchronous  monoprogram  is  similar  to  sample  program  - 
multiple  data  computers.  Numerous  examples  illustrate  main  organization  and  operation 
principles  of  proposed  computers. 
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1.  Introduction. 

It  is  evident  enough  that  modern  reciuircments  to  computer’s  performance  may  be 
satisfied  only  by  creating  highly  parallel  computer  systems  that  integrate  thousands  and 
even  millions  relatively  simple  processors.  The  exploiting  of  large  number  of  processors 
for  the  joint  data  processing  closely  connected  with  such  problems  as  computer  topol¬ 
ogy  and  main  memory  structure.  Rut  any  restrictions  imposed  on  these  characteristics 
lead  to  narrowing  of  effectively  solving  problem's  class  (the  measure  of  efficiency  is 
there  the  executive  devices  loading  factor). 

However,  the  design  of  tly.  general  purpose  computer  system  with  a  large  number  of 
processing  elements  (PR’s)  which  is  not  specialised  in  any  class  of  problems  may  be 
connected  to  all  appearance  not  only  with  the  search  of  particular  topologies  and  me¬ 
mory  structures,  but  with  return  to  the  most  general  original  conception  of  multiproces¬ 
sor  system  with  the  shared  memory.  The  presence  of  such  memory  solves  the  problem  of 
interprocessor  communication . 

In  parallel  computer  systems  to  decrease  memory  collisions  influence,  memory  inter¬ 
leaving  is  widely  employed.  So  the  problem  arises  to  communicate  large  number  of  PE’s 
with  the  large  number  of  memory  modules.  The  well-known  decisions  realised  in  matrix 
commutators  are  too  complicated.  Thus  to  demonstrate  the  quality  of  highly  parallel 
computer  systems  with  Hie  shared  memory  and  to  show  the  advantages  of  their 
programming  (and  it  is  the  primary  goal  of  the  present  paper)  mean  to  attract 
designers'  attention  to  some  aspects  of  the  commutation  problem,  especially  to  necessity 
analyse  the  possibility  of  fast:  simple  uni-  and  bi-directional  commutators'  design. 

Not  less  difficult  than  the  commutator  design  is  the  problem  of  maximum  loading  of  all 
PE's  during  the  computation  period,  he.  the  efficient  paralleling  problem.  It  is  well 
known  that  two  different  paralleling  methods  exist  -  by  control  and  by  data.  The  first 
method  based  upon  an  analysis  of  informative  and  logical  graph  of  algorithm  and  con- 
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sists  in  the  distribution  of  partially  ordered  program  fragments  between  processors.  This 
method  may  be  used  while  OS  program  or  task  scheduling,  but  the  number  of  proces¬ 
sors  may  not  exceed  tens. 

The  second  one  supposes  data  elements'  distribution  between  PE’s  for  the  following 
identical  processing  and  is  widespread  in  vector  and  matrix  computer  systems. 
Obviously,  the  design  of  highly  parallel  computer  requires  to  use  both  methods 
(although  in  our  opinion  data  paralleling  is  the  main  source  of  PE’s  maximum  loading). 

2.  Data  flow  computer  system. 

But  to  use  the  advantages  of  data  paralleling  staying  in  the  frameworks  of  traditional 
von  Neumann  architecture  is  a  very  difficult  task.  The  main  difficulty  there  consists  in 
the  discrepancy  of  the  program  static  representation  and  the  dynamics  of  its  execution. 
The  data  flow  computational  model  avoids  this  and  some  other  problems  arising  while 
parallel  computations.  That  explains  the  popularity  of  data  flow  conception,  although 
too  many  questions  are  need  the  answer  till  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  simplicity  and  habitual  character  of  traditional  programming, 
together  with  the  potential  possibility  of  computers  with  the  shared  memory  forced  us 
not  to  reject  the  von  Neumann  model  completely  but  to  accept  it  partially  (in  particu¬ 
lar,  to  keep  program  counter). 

The  architecture  of  proposed  data  flow  computer  presented  in  Fig.l. 


Fig.  1 .  A  data  flow  computer. 

The  main  blocks  of  data  flow  computer  arc  the  following:  m  commutation  processors 
(CP’s);  address  generator  (AG)  which  includes  a  set  of  correspondence  tables  (CT’s); 
executive  devices  and  their  buffers,  commutator  (C)  and  data  memory  (DM)  which  is 
the  main  memory  of  the  system.  The  set  of  executive  devices  consists  of  processing 
elements  with  attached  buffers  (B's)  and  memory  processor  (MP)  which  performs  all 
data  interchanges  with  DM.  MP  includes  its  internal  buffer  called  memory  requests 
queue  (MRQ). 

Let  us  examine  the  principles  of  data  flow  computer  operation. 

Every  CP  performs  its  owr  commutation  program  (let  it  call  "program"  because  it  is 
the  only  representative  of  1  he  computation  process)  which  corresponds  to  the  task,  pro¬ 
cess,  program  module  and  so  on,  realising  so  the  coarse-grain  parallelism.  The  program 
ought  to  be  written  to  the  command  memory  (CM)  preliminary. 

Program  instructions  may  contain  PE's  mathematical  addresses  interpreting  as  special 
memory  area  addresses  (in  this  area  the  repeated  use  of  data  is  not  allowed). 

During  the  commutation  process  every  mathematical  address  must  be  mapped  onto  a 
physical  address  of  some  B  register.  CP's  and  PE's  operate  independently  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  conditional  jumps  defining  by  the  computation  results. 
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While  running  instructions  from  the:  basic  instruction  set,  CP  (it  it  has  found  the 
mathematical  address  in  the  text  of  instruction)  with  the  help  of  AG  reserves  one  of  B's 
or  MRQ  registers  (cells)  in  the  special  order.  (Mathematical  address,  physical  address) 
pairs,  formed  so,  are  written  to  the  CT  of  this  CP. 

Besides,  CP  writes  opcodes  and  physical  addresses  of  cells,  where  it  must  send  opera¬ 
tion  result,  into  the  mentioned  register. 

Every  buffer'  cell  has  the  format  as  shown  in  Fig. 2. 


Operation 

Operand 

Operand 

Operand 

Operand 

Pesult 

code 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Dest inat ion 
address 


Fitf.2.  Buffer' cell  forma! 

(Four  operands  are  used  in  I  he  special  operations  as  it  will  be  shown  below). 

Commands  forming  in  the  MRQ  are  analogous  to  that.  READ  command  must  have  the 
address  of  the  cell  in  some  buffer,  where  the  data  value  must  be  sent.  While  forming 
WRITE  command  its  address  in  MRQ  is  sent  to  the  instruction  that  commutates  the 
calculation  of  it. 

Thus  CP  commutates  executive  devices  dynamically  for  the  joint  algorithm  realisation. 

All  executive  devices,  operating  asynchronously,  perform  instructions  from  their  buf¬ 
fers,  which  obtain  in  its  text  the  full  set  of  operands.  The  result  is  sent  to  destination 
address  (in  the  text  of  some  other  instruction)  forming  so  new  ready  to  execution 
instructions. 

Let  choice  the  traditional  structure  for  the  commands  of  (commutation)  program.  It  is 
three  address  instructions  of  the  next,  shape: 

0  M,  A  i  M2  A2  M.j  A:{t 

where  Mi  is  an  address  of  modifier  (index  register)  and  the  effective  address  Aeff 

i=Ai+(Mi). 

As  an  example  we  may  examine  the  program  that  searches  the  maximum  clement  ot 
array  {ajJ,  k=(),...,p-t ,  by  (he  pyramid  method  (array  components  are  matches  in  pairs 
and  then  this  process  repeats  over  the  previous  matching  results  as  it  shown  in  Fig. 3  for 
p=7). 


Kig  .'t.  A  rom|>iil;ii imial  sr.lu'nn:  (searching  of  maximum  array'  clement). 

All  of  bj,  i=Q,...12,  from  Fig.d  are  the  mathematical  addresses  of  PE,  which  transforms 
into  the  physical  addresses  in  the  PE  buffers  during  the  commutation  process. 
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Fig. 4  shows  the  corresponding  program  realising  the  present  scheme  of  computations. 
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Rg.'i.  A  program  searching  maximum  array'  element. 

In  Fig. 4  opcode  WRITE  denotes  the  command,  which  must  write  (A|)  value  to  the  DM 
cell  defined  by  A3  effective  address;  CYCLE  and  ENDC  (END  of  Cycle)  command 
organises  the  cycle  with  the  number  of  iterations  defined  by  A|  effective  address;  MAX 
command  realises  the  following  operation: 

(A3):  =max{(Ai),(A2)};  M+  is  the  vector  command  changing  the  contents  of  the  corres¬ 
ponding  modifiers;  <a0>  is  the  base  address  of  array  a;  n  is  the  quantity  of  elements  in 
array  a;  <c>  -  the  address  of  result.  The  elements  of  vector  a  are  placed  in  the 
contiguous  cells  of  the  data  memory. 

The  mathematical  address  of  PE,  b0>  is  arbitrary  chosen  for  ever  program  address  (it  is 
convenient  to  compare  it  to  zero)  and  marked  out  by  the  corresponding  tag;  bi=b0+l. 

It  is  obvious  that:  by  simple  replacing  opcode  MAX  in  the  string  5  (Fig.4)  by  PLUS, 
MULT,  MIN  or  other  opcodes,  our  program  may  be  transformed  to  the  program  of  sum¬ 
ming  up  or  multiplying  vector  elements,  of  searching  minimum  element  in  array,  etc. 
accordingly. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember,  that,  in  spile  of  the  great  formal  resemblance  of  considered 
program  and  the  usual  program  written  for  the  some  traditional  computer,  they  have  at 
least  one  but  root  difference.  Our  program  is  a  program  of  commutation  that  arranges 
connections  between  computer  executive  devices  only  and  separated  from  the 
computation  process  completely. 

Let  us  mark,  that  the  principal  possibility  exists  (which  limited  only  by  the  buffer's 
size)  to  commutate  the  algorithm  beginning  with  the  arbitrary  point  of  its  graph. 

For  some  operations  (arithmetical  and  logical)  over  two  arrays  the  vector  commands 
may  be  constructed.  Modifiers'  addresses  used  in  such  a  command  correspond  to  the 
base  of  array  descriptors.  Every  array  descriptor  may  consist:  of  not  more  than  three 
adjacent  index  registers. 

Let  in  a  command 
B0  M,  A,  M2  A2  M;<  A;{ 

letter  "B"  indicates  vector  operation  with  opcode  0,  {Mv,  Mv+1,  Mv+2}  is  array  V  de¬ 
scriptor,  where  Mv  contains  base  address,  Mv+1  contains  vector  V  augment  and  (Mv+2) 
is  equal  to  the  vector  v  size,  v=1,2,/L 

Having  {afc}  vector,  we  can  form  three  arrays:  {no,  a2,...,n2u-4,  {ai,  a:j,...,a2k-3}  and 
{ak,...,ak.2}  on  its  base.  Both  the  first  and  the  second  array  descriptors  consist  only  of 
one  index  register.  Ml  and  M1  +  1  accordingly,  because  the  second  array  base  may  be 
obtained  using  displacement  and  we  don't  need  the  number  of  array  elements.  The  third 
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vector  is  described  by  descriptor  {M2,  M2+1.  M2+2}.  Fig. 5  shows  the  same  maximum 
element  searching  program  modified  by  including  vector  command  into  it. 
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Fig. 5.  A  program  soiirdiing  maximum  nrniy'  dement  using  vector  operation. 

The  three  initial  instructions,  0-2,  forms  array  descriptors  and  the  result  address. 
Instruction  4  commutates  the  main  vector  command.  Instruction  5  commutates  the 
result  writing  to  DM.  Note,  that  by  insignificant  changes  both  in  the  scheme  and  the 
program  we  may  realise  some  other  algorithms  of  convolution  type,  among  them  scalar 
product  of  vectors,  integration  and  so  on. 

The  possibility  exists  to  commutate  parallel  execution  of  conditional  alternative 
branches  with  the  following  choice  of  desirable  result.  It  explains  the  presence  of  four 
operand  fields  in  the  I’F  buffer  register  (Fig. 2). 

To  exclude  conditional  jumps  from  the  computation  of  the  arithmetical  terms  with 
conditions,  the  special  five  address  CONI)  command  may  be  used.  It  needs  two 
instructions  in  the  program  text  lor  its  placing  and  realises  the  following  operator: 

(A;<)  if  (A|)  <nperation>  (AO  then  (AO  else  (A,-,). 

For  example,  Fig.fi  presents  the  program  computing  the  value  of  conditional  statement: 
A:=d*  if  a<0  then  if  x*v<5  then  0  else  (a*x+b)  else  if  a>5  then  0  else  a*b. 
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Some  parts  of  instructions  omitted  in  the  text  of  (his  program  (for  instance  modifiers' 
fields  so  far  as  modifier's  implementation  is  not  necessary  there). 

The  traditional  character  of  programming  for  this  computer  admits  to  keep  the 
succession  of  imperative  programming  languages  and  compilation  techniques. 


3.  Highly  parallel  monoprogram  computer  system. 

The  design  of  computer  systems  with  a  largo  number  of  PE's  is  conditioned  by  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  homogeneous  data  arrays  processing.  The  predominance  of  such  processing 
defines  the  possibility  of  monoprogramming  that  allows  to  perform  copies  of  one  pro¬ 
gram  by  every  PE.  Data  elements  are  distributed  automatically  between  PE's  according 
to  some  discipline.  For  that,  the  executing  branches  of  monoprogram  may  not  be 
identical.  The  synchronization  of  data  elements  processing  is  expedient  at  the 
instruction  level.  So  asynchronous  at  the  whole  PE's  operation  may  be  limited  if  need 
by  synchronization.  Let  us  call  such  structures  locally  asynchronous  ones  [11. 

The  structure  of  locally  asynchronous  monoprogram  computer  system  presented  in 
Fig. 7.  The  program  locates  in  command  memory  and  is  read  by  fragments  into  PE's 
local  command  memory  buffers  (CB).  Every  PE  contains  its  own  local  memory  (LM) 
module,  in  which  stacks,  modifiers,  array  descriptors  and  local  data  are  stored.  PE’s 
connected  with  data  memory  (consisting  of  p  modules  Ss ,  i=0,...,p-t)  via  commutator 
(C).  Synchronisation  block  (SYNCH)  provides  simultaneous  PE's  operation  in  the  case 
of  special  instruction  performing  by  any  PE.  Closed  address's  memory  (CAD)  block 
intended  for  computation  synchronisation  when  the  shareable  data  is  used;  data  reading 
from  marked  cell  is  delayed  until  writing  into  it.  Semaphore’s  memory  (SEM)  block 
stores  synchronisation  primitives  (semaphores)  and  performs  operations  over  them. 


Fig. 7.  A  locally  asynchronous  computer. 

If  computer  system  oriented  to  computational  problems  solving,  the  use  of  CAD  is  pre¬ 
ferable  because  it  is  more  delicate  synchronisation  tool  realising  the  data  flow  principle. 
On  the  contrary,  while  running  control,  optimisation  and  artificial  intelligence 
programs  the  use  of  semaphores  is  quite  enough. 

The  important  elements  of  considered  computer  system  architecture  and  programming 
for  it  are  array  descriptors  and  the  set  of  operations  over  them,  as  it  will  be  shown 
below. 

3.1.  Vector  operation  of  convolution  type. 

Let  us  compute  the  product  of  array  {a,}.  v=0,...k~1,  elements  by  the  same  "pyramid" 
method  and  let  the  number  of  processor  elements  N  be  equal  4. 
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The  computation  scheme  shewn  in  I'ig.tt  (tor  l<-10). 


Pig. S’.  A  r<im put :i( lon:i I  srhnmo. 

The  nodes  am,. . .  ,n17  intruded,  which  correspond  to  the  intermediate  result’s 
computation,  and  Uis  node  that  corresponds  to  the  out  result  computation.  Every  node 
marked  out  by  the  number  of  PI:  performing  this  operation.  'I  his  number  is  not  attaches 
to  the  node  while  computation  planning  (because  the  program  is  N  and  l<  invariant). 

Every  PE  obtains  the  full  set  of  array’  descriptors  (AD),  consisting  maximum  of  eight 
AD  elements  (if  need  be,  some  elements  may  be  omitted).  The  AD  on  the  whole  and 
every  AD  element  in  particular  is  addressable:  AD  elements  are  places  in  the  contiguous 
cells. 

Let  us  form  in  LM-„  i=0 . N-1.  descriptor  D,  of  a={a«,  n2,  fli . «2k-i}  array  consisting 

of  eight  descriptor’  elements;  f) i  ={ Dm. -  , D 17} .  Dm  contains  the  base  address  <a0>  of 
array  a;  Du  contains  the  augment  h,  h=2;  D|2  is  equal  to  k-1  (i.e.  the  number  of  array 
a  elements);  D|,{  is  the  address  of  the  last  array’  clement,  <aL,|...1>.  Dm  element  serves 
for  automatical  augmentation  while  successive  accesses. to  array  a.  Its  source  value  is 
<a0>;  after  j  accesses  to  array  a,  Du  becomes  equal  to  <a0>+,jh,  where  j  may  be  the 
cvcle  index.  Everv  successive  access  to  arrav  a  performs  the  following  operation: 

(b14):=(D,4)+(D|,V 

The  next  group  of  descriptor’  elements  upended  tor  automatical  distribution  of  array 
elements  between  PE’s.  Dr,  contains  address  <a„>  +  ih,  where  i  is  the  number  of  given 
PE.  It  means  that  every  PI-  forms  its  own  Dr,  value,  disposing  of  the  address  of  some 
register  that  stores  the  PE  number.  So  the  initial  access  to  "its"  element  of  array  a 
becomes  possible. 

D,*  stores  Nh  value  using  tor  access  to  the  next  "its"  array  element.  Dt7  contains  the 
current  value  <a0>  +  ih+jNh=(  D|-,)+j(  Dlti),  using  for  automatical  augmentation  while 
successive  access  to  array  descriptor  (j=0,  1,...). 

Then  let  us  construct  descriptor  D2={D2o . D,-}  of  a'={ak . *^.2}  array.  The  difference 

between  Di  and  D^  determined  by. t hiv  values  of  the  first  and  the  last  array  elements' 
addresses;  besides,  the  value  of  h  is  equal  to  1. 
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Fig. 9  shows  the  corresponding  monoprogram  written  with  the  use  of  three  address  com¬ 
mands  of  proposed  computer  system'  instruction  set. 
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Fig.!).  A  program  multiplying  army'  elements. 

Instruction  0  (SYNCH  command)  synchronises  the  system  for  the  simultaneous  per¬ 
forming  of  the  next  instruction.  Every  PI:  sends  the  signal  to  the  SEM  block,  which 
returns  the  answer  when  and  only  when  the  signal  from  all  PE's  will  be  received.  After 
receiving  the  answer  PE's  may  continue  their  operation. 

ChecK  ADdRess  command  compares  (Dir,)  address  with  ( D13)  address  and  (D25) 
address  with  (D2s)  address.  This  command  permits  to  do  two  compares  simultaneously. 
If  (D1r,)>(Di3)  v  ( D2r, ) > ( D73 ) ,  then  the  jump  to  instruction  10  (whose  number  written 
in  the  third  address  field)  carries  out.  By  the  means  of  this  command  we  verify  the 
belonging  of  addresses  which  PE  can  "see"  initially,  to  the  set  of  array’  elements' 
addresses.  It  allows  to  exclude  automatically  from  the  computation  some  PE's  that  are 
not  provided  by  array'  elements.  If  N  is  equal  to  4,  all  PE's  begin  to  perform  the  next 
instruction. 

Instruction  2  (CLose  ADdRess  command)  writes  the  value  of  descriptor'  element  D27, 
i.e.  (D27),  to  the  CAM.  While  the  first  execution,  for  PEO,  (D27)=aio,  and  for  PE3  - 
(D27)=a|3- 

Instruction  3  defines  the  multiplication  of  two  array'  elements.  The  effective  code  (mult 
a0  aj  aio)  forms  on  PEo,  the  effective  code  (mult  a2  «3  an)  forms  on  PE]  and  so  on. 
After  instruction  performing  and  results  writing  to  memory,  a|0,...,ni3  addresses  will  be 
excluded  from  CAD. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  N>enlier(k./2)  than  in  the  effective  code  of  instruction  3  formed 
on  PEentier(u/2),...,PEN:.|,  previously  closed  by  other  PE’s  addresses  are  used.  The  attempt 
to  perform  such  instruction  (i.e.  the  attempt  to  road  from  the  cell  with  the  closed 
address)  will  be  repeated  until  PE  that  had  dosed  this  address  completes  multiplication 
and  writes  the  intermediate  result  to  this  cell. 

Instruction  4  (CoNDitional  Write)  in  case  if  (D27)=(D23)  reads  the  code  from  the  cell 
which  address  stores  in  D27  (it  is  the  out  result  address)  and  writes  it  to  A3  address. 

Instruction  5  (CUange  ADdRess)  performs  the  following  operations:  (Di7):=(D,7)+ 
(D,6);  (D27):=(D27)+(D2rt).  If  the  values  of  newly  computed  addresses  are  greater  then 
last  array  element  address,  i.e.  (D,.,)  and  ( D*,{)  respectively,  the  control  is  transferred 
to  instruction  7. 

Instruction  6  is  the  East  JUMP  command  that  realises  the  jump  for  repeated  performing 
of  instruction  2. 

The  bounds  violation  while  (he  repeated  performing  of  instruction  5  in  this  example 
leads  to  termination  of  computations  on  processor  elements  PE1-PE3.  Po  performing 
instruction  4,  will  write  the  out:  result  to  address  storing  in  M  register:  The  third 
performing  of  instruction  5  on  PEo  also  terminates  computation  process  on  it. 
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Instruction  7  (EXIT)  performs  return  from  this  subprogram. 

3.2.  List  processing. 

In  spite  of  the  strict  tv  sequent  ini  structure  of  lists,  the  parallel  list  processing  is 
possible  [2].  It  bases  on  the  se<iuentinl  list  element'  processing  reducing  to  the  parallel 
array  element'  processing.  This  array  is  the  "image"  of  the  list  to  be  processed.  The  list’ 
image  and  the  list  itself  a-e  formed  and  processed  simultaneously.  Every  list  image 
element  contains  the  name  (number)  of  this  one,  data  reference  and  the  next  list 
element  reference. 

While  programming  list  processing  monoprogram,  this  list'  image  is  the  base  array.  List 
elements  are  changed  by  means  of  data  reference. 

Let  the  array  R  be  list  image;  each  element  of  array  R  is  the  following  record:  (n,  V, 
C,  D).  Here  n  is  the  name  (number),  V'  -  data  reference,  C  -  the  next  list'  element 
reference,  and  D  is  an  auxiliary  reference  to  another  field  of  the  next  list'  element. 

Let  the  value  S  of  some  list'  element  hr  defined.  The  reference  Cj  exists  in  array 
R={(nj,  Vj,  Cj,  IT)}  that  points  at  S.  Knowing  S,  it  is  necessary  to  find  list'  element, 
corresponding' to  it,  and  to  exclude  it  from  the  list. 

As  in  the  Section  3.1,  array'  R  descriptor,  I\,  may  he  constructed.  DR  consists  of  maxi¬ 
mum  eight  descriptor'  elements  {Dun . Du:}.  The  meaning  of  some  elements  will  be 

explained  below. 

The  joint,  processing  elements’  operation  may  be  organized  as  follows. 

Let  all  PE's  "looks"  at  the  beginning  of  the  process  at  prescribed  array'  R  elements. 
One  of  PE's  will  find  the  array  element  obtaining  the  reference  to  desirable  list'  ele¬ 
ment.  This  reference  is  replaced  by  the  reference  of  the  same  name,  storing  in  the  ex¬ 
cluding  list’  element.  Array  R  element  corresponding  to  excluding  list’  clement  is  also 
excluded  from  array  R.  After  that  array*  R  descriptor  is  corrected. 

As  an  example  of  list  processing  problem  programming  let  us  examine  the  program  that 
searches  and  excludes  some  list'  element.  The  program  presented  in  Eig.10 
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Instruction  0  synchronizes  processing  elements.  Instruction  1  (Not  EOual)  is  the  condi¬ 
tional  jump  to  the  fourth  siring  of  the  program,  so  only  PEO,  which  number  is  equal  to 
0,  will  performs  instruction  2  (the  assignment  of  zero  value  to  modifier  K).  This  illus¬ 
trates  the  possibility  of  parallel  execution  of  monoprogram'  branches  by  different  PE's. 
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Instruction  3  defines  the  conditional  jump  to  instruction  10,  i.e.  the  exit  from  the 
program,  if  the  current  address  stored  in  descriptor’  element  Dr7  is  greater  than  array  R 
last  element'  address,  stored  in  descriptor'  element  Dr.*.  If  (DR7)^(Dr3)  then  the 
contents  of  current  array  R  element'  field  C  (i.e.  the  contents  of  (Dr7)+2  cell)  is 
written  to  Ml  register  (instruction  4), 

Let  the  reference  storing  in  the  field  C,  points  to  the  first  address  of  array’  R  element. 
So  (Ml)+1  address  contains  the  reference  to  this  list  element’  value.  Instruction  5 
(Write  CODE)  writes  this  reference’  value  to  register  M2. 

Instruction  6  compares  the  value  of  array’  R  element,  (it'  address  is  the  register  M2  con¬ 
tents)  with  excluding  clement.'  value  storing  in  S  cell. 

If  (M2)=S  then  instruction  7  assigns  modifier  K  the  arbitrary  non-zero  value  indicating 
so  that  the  excluding  list'  element  is  found  by  some  PE.  In  the  case  if  (M2)  is  not 
equal  to  S,  the  control  is  transferred  to  instruction  11. 

Instruction  8  performs  the  following  operation:  the  value  ((M1)+2)  is  assigned  to 
(Dr7)+2  element.  It  means  that  (he  value  reference  storing  in  array’  R  element  that 
corresponds  to  excluding  list'  element,  is  assigned  to  the  element  that  had  pointed  at 
the  excluding  element,  previously. 

Instruction  9  (DELcte).  The  element  with  address  (Ml)  is  excluded  from  array  descri¬ 
bing  by  Dr  descriptor  (after  instruction  4  performing  it  is  array'  R  element  address  cor¬ 
responding  to  excluding  list'  element). 

Instruction  10.  Return  from  this  subprogram. 

Instruction  11  gets  the  control  only  if  the  reference  in  current  array’  R  element  don't 
point  out  excluding  list’  element.  In  this  case  PE  checks  the  presence  of  sign  indicating 
that  some  other  PE  already  had  found  the  desirable  list'  element  and  is  ready  to  exclude 
it  from  the  list.  (If  then  control  is  transferred  to  instruction  10;  else,  if  (10=0, 

PE  must  analyze  the  next  array’  R  element  that  is  "prescribed"  to  it). 

Instruction  12  performs  the  readdressing  as  follows:  (Dr-):=(Dr7)+(Dr^),  where 
(DRt))=Nh.  If  bound  violation  occurs,  i.e.  the  value  of  Dr7  became  greater  than  the 
value  of  Dr3,  then  conditional  jump  to  instruction  10  is  to  be  performed;  else  beginning 
from  instruction  13  PE  will  continue  to  analyze  the  next  element  of  array  R. 

4.  Conclusion. 

Data  flow  computers,  which  have  totally  different  architecture  from  those  of  the  von 
Neumann  computers,  were  expected  for  a  long  time  to  achieve  highly  concurrent  exe¬ 
cution  of  a  program  in  a  quite  a  natural  way.  But  in  our  opinion  the  really  high  general 
purpose  computer’  performance  may  not  be  achieved  within  a  framework  of  only  one, 
though  most  attractive  computational  model.  It  needs  the  combining  of  different  models 
features,  applying  at  the  different,  levels  of  computer  organization.  Two  variants  of  pos¬ 
sible  decisions  are  described  in  this  paper  and  it  seems  that  the  results  achieved  are 
hopeful  enough  to  stimulate  fut her  investigations. 
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Summary 

An  Xll  based  page-able  shared  memory  system,  permitting  the  implementation  of  a  distributed  water 
network  monitoring  and  control  software  suite,  is  described  in  this  paper.  The  system  is  based  on  the 
use  of  modular  library  and  language  specific  interfaces,  to  access  the  underlying  X 1 1  communications 
platform  supporting  distributed  shared  memory  (DSM).  The  system  uses  a  server  client  relationship, 
with  local  computer  node  task  managers,  and  uses  the  DSM  for  communication,  configuration  and 
coordination.  An  XI 1  based  distributed  mutual  exclusion  algorithm,  based  on  the  unconventional  use 
of  Lamport’s  bakery  algorithm,  is  illustrated. 
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1.  Introduction 

When  parallel  tasks  execute  on  a  single  processing  node  their  data  communication  requirements  can 
be  provided  by  means  of  shared  memory.  This  is  because  the  shared  memory  paradigm  gives  the 
programmer  a  shared  address  space  linking  separate  processes.  It  provides  a  logical  view  of  data 
which  abstracts  out  the  coding  requirements  from  the  actual  complexities  of  the  physical  data  transfer. 

Conversely,  the  conventional  method  of  intertask  communication  via  message  passing,  forces  the 
programmer  to  be  acutely  aware  of  message  source,  destination,  transmission  protocol(s),  and  format. 
Thus  message  passing  based  communication  can  become  quite  complex  in  dynamically  evolving 
software  systems.  This  is  especially  true  if  there  is  no  software  layer  translating  the  logical 
communication  requests  into  physical  hardware  specific  commands  [9].  The  rationale  for  shared 
memory  has  been  stated  explicitly  by  [12]: 

"The  shared  memory  system  hides  the  remote  communication  mechanism  from  the  processes 
and  allows  complex  structures  to  be  passed  by  reference,  simplifying  distributed  application 
programming.  Moreover,  data  in  a  distributed  shared  memory  can  persist  beyond  the  lifetime 
of  any  single  transient  process." 

“The  message  passing  models  force  programmers  to  be  conscious  of  data  movement  between 
processes  at  all  times,  since  processes  must  explicitly  use  communication  primitives  and 
channels  or  ports.  Also  since  data  in  the  data-passing  model  is  passed  between  multiple 
address  spaces,  it  is  difficult  to  pass  complex  data  structures." 

However,  while  the  shared  memory  model  of  intertask  communication  simplifies  program  design,  it 
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is  limited  by  the  power  of  the  (single)  host  CPU.  Increasing  the  available  processing  power  means 
either  using  more  than  one  CPU,  or  upgrading  the  host  processor. 

Using  more  than  one  CPU  can  give  greater  computation  throughput  by  the  exploitation  of  parallelism. 
However,  closely  coupled  multi-CPU  systems  suffer  from  problems  of  scalability  related  to  the 
complexity  of  the  communication  hardware  required  by  CPU  to  CPU,  or  other  hard  wired  connection 
topologies.  Thus  more  general  communication  strategies  based  on  networking  software  are  desirable. 
The  complexity  of  such  distributed  computing  systems  stems  from  the  potential  heterogeneity  of 
CPU’s,  and  heterogeneity  of  network  communication  protocols. 

Distributed  shared  memory  (DSM)  is  a  concept  of  shared  memory  applied  to  loosely  coupled 
systems,  where  true  shared  memory  cannot  be  supported  [10].  It  attempts  to  combine  the 
programming  advantages  of  using  shared  memory  for  intertask  operations,  with  the  advantages 
offered  by  having  tasks  able  to  run  on  specialized  hosts.  Put  more  pragmatically  [14]: 

" Heterogeneous  distributed  shared  memory  (HDSM)  is  useful  for  distributed  and  parallel 
applications  to  exploit  resources  available  on  multiple  types  of  hosts  at  the  same  time”. 

However,  inherent  problems  associated  with  loosely  coupled  systems  -  architectural  and 
communication  heterogeneity,  and  complex  considerations  of  data  consistency  [5][6][7],  have  been 
responsible  for  the  lack  of  widely  accepted  implementations  of  distributed  shared  memory  systems. 

This  paper  presents  a  candidate  implementation  of  distributed  shared  memory  (DSM),  which  is 
designed  for  a  network  of  heterogeneous  computing  nodes.  The  system  described  here  was  developed 
having  in  mind  a  particular  class  of  industrial  process  control  applications  requiring  extensive 
computational  power,  but  involving  only  moderate  interprocess  communication.  In  particular,  it  has 
been  used  to  implement  a  large  software  suite  for  real  time  water  network  monitoring  and  control,  as 
explained  in  section  5. 

The  proposed  DSM  system  is  based  on  the  use  of  the  XI 1  Windows  graphics  standard.  This  offers  the 
advantage  of  both  portability  and  an  integrated  graphics  environment  for  the  development  of  graphics 
user  interfaces. 

2.  Xll  basics 

XI 1  Windows  is  a  network  transparent,  vendor  independent  graphics  oriented  operating  environment 
[8].  It  consists  of  two  parts:  an  I/O  server  which  controls  the  graphics  hardware  (display  screen, 
keyboard  and  graphics  pointing  devices),  and  client  application  programs  which  require  access  to  the 
visual  display  and  pointer  device,  and/or  keyboard.  Clients  use  the  display  and  other  devices  by 
sending  message  requests  to  the  server  and,  when  necessary,  they  receive  replies  back  from  it.  The 
server  also  provides  system  and  display  information  to  clients,  thus  acting  as  a  database. 

This  client/server  relationship,  which  is  based  on  an  underlying  message  passing  system,  corresponds 
to  the  central  server  algorithm  [12].  This  is  where  global  data  is  held  by  a  central  database  task.  This 
task,  the  server,  controls  client  access  to  the  global  data  by  supplying  data  on  request  to  clients,  and  it 
updates  the  global  data  when  sent  new  data  by  clients.  Thus  global  data  and  client  data  may  be 
structured  in  totally  different  ways.  Furthermore,  in  the  algorithm,  global  data  does  not  migrate  to 
other  servers. 
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Figure  1  illustrates  the  concept  of  the  XI 1  client  server  arrangement.  An  XI 1  server  provides  high 
level  access  to  display  and  keyboard,  and  globally  available  client  and  system  data.  Clients  access  the 
I/O  devices  and  data  by  sending  requests  to  the  server  via  a  suitable  network  communication  protocol. 
Clients  that  are  local  to  the  XI 1  server  normally  use  a  local  communications  protocol. 
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Figure  I.  Xll  client  server  arrangement 

Access  to  the  display  and  keyboard,  together  with  the  organization  of  the  display,  is  provided  by  the 
windows  structure.  Clients  are  notified  of  any  change  to  the  windows  by  the  server  generating 
appropriate  events.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  client  to  monitor  the  event  queue  and  to  act 
accordingly.  The  communication  of  data  between  clients  and  a  server  is  effected  by  means  of 
properties,  which  are  data  structures  associated  with  corresponding  windows.  The  following  gives  a 
summary  of  the  key  concepts  underlying  the  Xll  Windows  system: 

•  Windows 

Windows  are  normally  rectangular  regions  of  the  screen  serving  as  output  for  client  graphics 
and  input  from  the  keyboard.  Windows  are  selected  using  a  graphics  pointer  device,  and  they 
provide  applications  (clients)  with  a  method  of  organizing  the  display  screen.  Each  display 
screen  consists  of  a  single  root  window  covering  the  entire  screen.  This  serves  as  parent  for 
overlying  child  windows.  These  child  windows  may  also  have  child  windows,  and  be  overlying 
or  underlying  other  windows.  When  a  client  connects  (registers)  with  a  server,  it  is  assigned  its 
own  ’private’  window  within  the  server’s  display.  The  client  may  then  create  more  child 
windows.  This  relationship  between  parent  and  child  window  creates  a  hierarchy  of  windows. 

•  Events 

XI 1  clients  frequently  need  to  be  aware  of  what  is  happening  to  any  windows  created  for  them, 
or  about  other  windows  they  may  have  an  interest  in.  Clients  have  two  ways  of  obtaining 
information  about  the  window  environment.  For  immediate  needs  they  can  explicitly  request 
specific  window  information  from  the  server.  For  continual  change  notification  they  instruct  the 
server  to  asynchronously  send  status  change  information.  This  status  information  is  contained 
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in  event  data  structures,  which  are  queued  on  an  input  event  queue. 

Various  window  event  structures  exist  to  provide  status  information  about  window  size  and 
stacking  changes,  window  property  changes,  pointer  position  and  motion,  client  messages,  etc. 
In  addition,  timer  and  I/O  event  facilities  are  defined  by  the  standard  XI 1  toolkit.  XI 1  clients 
are  in  effect  event  driven,  because  they  are  expected  to  continually  monitor  incoming  window 
and  I/O  events,  and  then  react  to  them. 

•  Properties 

Properties  are  data  structures  maintained  by  the  XI 1  server  and  referenced  by  display  and 
window  id.  If  the  window  is  destroyed  the  data  will  be  destroyed  by  the  server.  The  properties 
are  structured  as  1,  2,  or  4  byte  arrays  permitting  the  storage  of  text  strings  and  integers  (which 
can  be  mapped  to  ASCII  floating  point  values).  Properties  are  referenced  by  host  display, 
window,  and  property  id.  Thus  a  property  stored  in  any  window  may  be  accessed  by  any  client 
connected  to  the  window’s  server.  So  properties  represent  globally  sharable  data. 

Properties  can  be  owned  exclusively  by  a  client  task;  this  can  provide  the  basis  for  an  access 
locking  protocol.  A  client  wishing  to  gain  privileged  access  to  the  property  determines  if  the 
property  is  unowned,  and  then  sets  the  ownership  of  the  property  to  the  window  of  its  choice. 

The  client-server  communication  in  XI 1  is  based  on  a  message  passing  system  which  is  accessed  via 
a  Remote  Procedure  Call  (RPC)  interface.  This  means  that  the  underlying  detail  of  physical  message 
routing  is  hidden  from  the  user  [4] [10].  The  mechanism  used  to  communicate  graphics  function 
requests  between  client  applications  and  the  graphics  server  can  be  adapted  to  communicate 
appropriately  structured,  shareable  properties.  It  is  this  mechanism  which  is  utilized  to  support  the 
facility  of  the  distributed  shared  memory. 

3.  Xll  based  Distributed  Shared  Memory  (XDSM) 

A  fundamental  development  for  the  distributed  shared  memory  system  is  the  definition  of  shared  data 
areas  and  their  mapping  onto  the  physical  memory  resources.  In  our  system,  the  local  memory  of  the 
client  is  treated  as  addressed  data  blocks  to  be  stored  in  global,  shared  Xll  properties.  This  principal 
characteristic  of  our  system  is  reflected  in  its  name:  the  Xll-based  Distributed  Shared  Memory 
system  -  XDSM. 

XDSM  is  constructed  on  the  basis  of  library  modules.  Various  modules  exist  for  creating  GUI 
interfaces,  user  language  code  interfacing,  and  GUI  message  generation.  Figure  2  illustrates  the 
logical  information  flows  between  the  Xll  server  and  main  XDSM  modules.  At  the  center  of  an  Xll 
client  there  is  an  endless  loop  checking  the  input  event  queue  for  incoming  information.  Events  are 
extracted  and  processed  by  XDSM  library  code  on  the  basis  of  whether  they  may  be  intended  for  the 
Xll  GUI  toolkit,  or  are  control  area  property  change  events  required  by  the  control  module.  Reception 
of  relevant  property  change  events  causes  the  configuration  and  control  module  to  instruct  the  data 
access  module  to  copy  XDSM  control  data  to  a  local  copy  of  the  control  area. 

•  Shared  data  access  module. 

The  most  important  module  for  the  XDSM  user  is  the  module  dealing  with  shared  data  access.  This 
operates  the  various  XDSM  access  protocols  needed  when  reading  and  writing  shared  data,  and 
transfers  data  directly  between  local  memory,  accessible  to  application  code,  and  the  XDSM 
maintained  by  the  Xll  server. 
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Figure  2.  XI 1  and  XDSM  event  processing 
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By  using  a  property  access  locking  protocol  (explained  on  in  section  4),  XI 1  is  used  to  supply  all 
required  memory  access  operations  -  lock,  free,  read  shared  area(s)  to  local  memory(s),  and  save 
local  area(s)  to  shared  area(s)  -  in  both  access  blocking  and  non-blocking  forms. 

•  Event  processing  module. 

The  event  processing  module  reads  the  queue  of  events  sent  by  the  server,  and  directs  appropriate 
events  to  the  XI 1  toolkit  and  to  the  XDSM  control  module.  The  XI 1  server,  user  code  and  the 
XDSM  library  tasks,  execute  in  a  pseudo-parallel  manner.  The  event  processing  module 
implements  in  effect  the  scheduling  of  these  tasks. 

While  the  event  processing  loop  is  an  integral  part  of  any  XI 1  application,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
distributed  shared  memory  system  it  is  seen  as  an  implementation  detail.  For  this  reason,  the  event 
processing  module  is  embedded  within  the  XDSM  system  and  is  transparent  to  the  distributed 
applications. 

•  Control  and  configuration  module. 

The  control  and  configuration  module  is  responsible  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  distributed 
processing  system.  The  module  maintains  a  control  data  area  which  contains  task  pathnames,  status 
and  command  information.  The  maintenance  of  the  control  data  in  XDSM  systems  is  linked  to  Xll 
event  processing  and  is  hidden  from  the  application  programmer. 

To  prevent  unnecessary  re-reading  of  the  control  data,  the  XDSM  system  uses  the  facility  by  which 
Xll  is  instructed  to  inform  an  application  of  any  modification  to  window  properties.  Changes  to 
the  control  area  are  reported  in  the  input  event  queue,  and  extracted  from  it  by  the  control  module. 
This  passive  approach  to  monitoring  data  consistency  avoids  the  round  trip  delays  incurred  when 
requesting  information  from  the  Xll  server  -  the  message  passing  involved  in  a 
client— ^server— >client  information  request  requires  a  minimum  delay  of  2  task  re-schedulings. 

Regarding  notification  of  property  changes,  there  is  evidence  that  occasionally  events  do  not  arrive, 
or  can  be  seriously  delayed.  Therefore,  using  this  passive  communication  protocol  to  support  more 
complex  XDSM  page  operations,  corresponding  to  read,  write,  and  delete  faults,  and  dynamic  data 
merging  to  give  continual  local/remote  XDSM  data  consistency,  is  problematic.  Implementing 
continual  consistency  checking  and  updating  by  data  merging  (see  section  4  on  Paging)  would 
involve  direct  event  processing  by  the  data  access  module. 

4.  XDSM  Implementation  Issues 
•  XDSM  configuration  and  start-up. 

To  provide  for  XDSM  start-up  and  global  control,  an  XDSM  supervisor  task  was  created.  This 
provides  a  convenient  window  for  XDSM  data,  and  can  be  used  to  monitor  the  ownership  status  of 
each  data  area,  periodically  save  the  XDSM  to  disk,  and  provide  various  start-up  and  control  options. 
However,  its  most  important  function  is  to  start-up  the  XDSM  system.  To  do  this  it  reads  a  local 
configuration  file  which  provides: 

•  A  unique  XDSM  identifying  name  for  the  task  suite  to  use. 

•  XDSM  host  names,  and  the  operating  system  in  use. 

•  The  names  of  the  local  hosts  together  with  the  names  of  the  local  host  task  managers,  and 
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which  tasks  are  to  run. 


The  supervisor  (XDSM  server)  remotely  executes  each  local  host  manager  (this  is  operating  system 
dependent,  and  may  have  to  be  done  manually).  The  XDSM  display  and  identifying  name  are  supplied 
as  command  line  parameters.  After  locating  the  XDSM  control  area  and  obtaining  the  client 
pathnames  from  it,  the  clients  are  activated  on  their  associated  hosts.  The  clients  then  put  their  status 
information  in  the  control  area.  Should  a  client  fail,  the  loss  of  its  window  can  be  detected  by  the 
manager  so  that  it  can  be  re-executed. 

•  Control  area  facilities. 

To  deal  with  task  control  and  XDSM  configuration,  an  XDSM  control  module  and  memory  area  has 
been  provided  (shown  in  figure  2).  This  contains  lists  of  hosts,  pathnames,  status  and  command  data 
for  managers  and  clients.  The  command  information  relates  to  general  commands  issued  at  user 
instigation  by  the  supervisor  -  start,  stop,  exit.  The  status  information  relates  to  a  client’s  executing 
task  status.  By  default,  clients  are  marked  as  absent.  When  the  client  task  is  initiated  it  is  marked  as 
loading,  rather  than  running.  This  is  because  task  execution  may  fail,  but  the  initiating  manger  will 
not  be  informed  by  the  operating  system.  Also,  there  is  an  undeterminable  delay  before  the  client  can 
locate  and  update  the  XDSM  control  area.  Therefore,  between  the  absent  and  the  executing  state  of  a 
task,  there  exists  an  intermediate  state  of  loading.  Once  a  client  has  connected  with  the  XDSM,  it 
marks  itself  as  either  running  or  waiting,  as  appropriate. 

•  Mutual  exclusion  during  XDSM  data  access. 

When  requiring  sole  access  to  shared  data,  a  client  must  determine  if  the  property  is  unowned.  When 
it  is,  it  must  set  ownership  of  the  property  to  its  own  window  in  the  display  where  the  required  XDSM 
data  is  located.  However,  because  XI 1  is  asynchronous,  with  variable,  buffered  message  delays,  it  is 
possible  for  applications  in  contention  over  data  ownership  to  incorrectly  gain  multiple  ownership. 

An  attempt  to  provide  mutual  exclusion  by  implementing  a  server  grabbing  protocol,  which  involves 
a  client  gaining  exclusive  access  to  the  XI 1  server,  is  also  deemed  to  be  unsatisfactory  as  it  can  lead 
to  the  starvation  of  individual  clients.  The  current  version  of  XDSM  implements  a  separate  mutual 
exclusion  protocol  which  is  based  on  the  use  of  a  standard  non-distributed  mutual-exclusion 
algorithm.  The  property  based  protocol  is  a  variant  of  Lamport’s  Bakery  Algorithm  [2]  [1 1].  It  uses 
property  data  to  provide  an  abstraction  of  flat  memory  data  structures  (queue  position  numbers).  The 
protocol  causes  the  client  at  the  head  of  the  queue  to  wait  in  the  queue  until  the  data  is  free.  It  is 
implemented  by  the  following  stages: 

1.  Assign  queuing  number  (highest  existing  number-)- 1)  and  enter  the  queue. 

2.  Wait  until  there  are  no  smaller  numbers  in  the  queue. 

3.  Wait  until  data  is  free. 

4.  Lock  data. 

5.  Delete  queuing  number  -  exit  queue. 

The  queuing  system  inherent  in  the  Lamport  Algorithm  resolves  this  potential  liveness  problem  for 
the  client  tasks.  This  is  because  after  a  process  enters  the  queue,  it  will  eventually  move  to  the  head 
of  the  queue,  whereupon  it  can  gain  exclusive  access  to  shared  memory  data. 
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•  XDSM  consistency  and  access  efficiency. 

Properties  are  also  used  to  provide  memory  consistency  checking.  Each  data  property  is  associated 
with  the  ’last  accessed’  property.  Each  process  that  accesses  the  data  sets  the  property  ownership  to 
its  window.  Whenever  the  area  is  to  be  read,  this  is  checked  to  see  if  the  data  in  it  has  been  modified 
by  another  application.  By  making  it  unnecessary  to  re-read  unchanged  data,  the  XDSM  system 
increases  the  efficiency  of  the  shared  data  access. 

•  Data  paging. 

Because  of  restrictions  in  the  way  XI 1  properties  can  be  used,  modifying  one  item  of  shared  data 
requires  that  all  the  data  be  rewritten.  This  implies  that  if  the  size  of  the  properties  are  big,  there  is  a 
large  communication  overhead  associated  with  the  update.  XDSM  overcomes  the  problem  by 
automatically  segmenting  the  data  into  smaller  ’pages’.  Storing  data  as  pages  has  the  advantage  of 
reducing  the  amount  of  data  to  be  read  in  and  out,  and  by  using  the  ’last  accessed’  property  mentioned 
above,  unnecessary  reading  can  be  avoided  entirely.  If  the  task  holds  a  shadow  copy  of  the  data 
originally  read  from  the  XDSM,  this  can  be  compared  with  local  memory  data,  and  only  modified 
pages  saved  back  to  shared  memory.  Merging  data  changes  made  both  in  local  memory  and  XDSM, 
followed  by  updating  the  XDSM,  is  also  possible. 

5.  Application 

Using  the  XDSM,  the  following  functionality  can  be  provided  for  an  application  suite: 

1.  Definition  of  shared  data  areas  -  with  user  monitoring  and  control  of  the  shared  data  provided 

by  an  interactive  GUI  graphics  user  interface. 

2.  Shared  or  exclusive  access  to  global  data. 

3.  Task  coordination  and  control,  including  automatic  task  start-up  and  local  task  control. 

4.  Distributed  error  handling  and  recovery  -  achieved  by  maintaining  shadow  copies  of  the  shared 

data,  and  by  error  handlers. 

XDSM  has  been  used  to  facilitate  the  distributed  implementation  of  a  realistic  decision  support  system 
for  the  monitoring  and  control  of  water  distribution  networks.  The  structure  of  the  application 
software  suite  is  shown  in  figure  3.  The  suite  comprises  network  and  telemetry  simulators,  state 
estimators  and  an  operator  interface,  configured  to  provide  a  classical  feedback  control  loop.  Other 
modules,  which  are  scheduled  for  future  incorporation  into  the  suite,  are  concerned  with  optimal 
control  and  telemetry  confidence  limit  analysis. 

The  original  application  suite  was  implemented  as  a  set  of  concurrent  tasks  communicating  by 
conventional  shared  memory.  The  parallel  program  implementation  of  this  system  is  a  natural 
extension  of  the  original  single  processor  multitasking  implementation  [3]  [1].  XDSM's  main  addition 
to  this  system,  though  not  involving  any  change  to  the  original  subsystem  concept,  is  the  XDSM 
supervisor  task,  together  with  local  host  task  managers. 

Using  a  network  of  4  Sun  SC  Sparcstations  running  the  simulation,  telemetry,  estimation,  and  operator 
interface  modules  respectively,  the  cycle  time  achieved  for  a  65  node  network  was  approximately  10 
secs.  This  is  at  least  an  order  of  magnitude  better  than  would  be  expected  in  real  life.  Projecting  the 
results  for  larger  networks,  it  is  expected  that  the  communications  overhead  will,  at  worst,  increase 
linearly  with  network  size,  so  the  communication  to  computation  time  ratio  will  actually  decrease. 
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6.  Conclusions 

Our  work  to  date  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  an  original  software  product,  an  Xll  based 
Distributed  Shared  Memory  (XDSM)  system,  intended  for  applications  in  scalable  heterogeneous 
distributed  computing  environments. 

The  XDSM  system  has  been  successfully  used  to  provide  an  implementation  framework  for  a 
telemetry  system  concerned  with  the  monitoring  and  control  of  water  distribution  networks.  The 
performance  of  the  current  implementation  of  the  XDSM  indicates  its  applicability  to  such  a  class  of 
industrial  process  control  applications. 

As  major  performance  differences  relating  to  various  mutual  exclusion  algorithms  have  been  noted, 
the  next  stage  of  our  research  will  be  concerned  with  performance  evaluation.  This  will  be  done  in 
conjunction  with  the  development  of  an  orthogonal  programming  meta-language  harness  in-order  to 
support  the  implementation  of  the  Bulk  Synchronous  Parallel  (BSP)  model  of  parallel  processing 

[13]. 
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1  Abstract 

One  of  the  major  problems  with  programming  in  a  parallel /distributed  environment  is  the 
difficulty  in  debugging  the  programs  due  to  their  complex  interactions.  One  can  have  results 
that  appear  random,  but  when  given  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  specific  run-time  behavior, 
the  results  are  foregone.  Unfortunately,  this  complete  knowledge  is  not  generally  attainable 
in  a  distributed  system.  In  order  to  develop  a  system  for  debugging  distributed  programs 
and,  for  the  more  general  case,  ensuring  their  correctness  at  run-time,  we  built  a  distributed 
execution  environment  based  on  Hoare’s  CSP  [5]  which  allows  for  the  execution  and  evaluation 
of  embedded  assertions  within  the  CSP  program. 

2  Introduction 

In  sequential  programming,  debugging  consumes  the  most  time[4]  and  is  frequently  the  most 
difficult  part  of  a  program’s  creation.  Now  that  distributed  and  parallel  programs  are  common¬ 
place,  particularly  among  scientific  computing  and  control  applications,  debugging  has  become 
even  more  difficult.  The  debugging  of  a  program  consists  of  three  phases:  fault  detection,  fault 
location,  and  fault  repair  [2],  The  complexity  of  each  of  these  three  stages  is  greatly  magni¬ 
fied  when  applied  to  distributed,  parallel  programs.  For  example,  in  order  to  repair  a  fault, 
consideration  must  be  given  to  such  possible  side  effects  as  deadlocks  and  data  races,  irrele¬ 
vant  concepts  in  a  purely  sequential  program.  Fault  location  is  also  more  difficult.  Any  given 
fault  could  be  caused  by  an  interaction  of  multiple  processes  rather  than  the  malfunction  of  a 
single  process.  The  program’s  natural  nondeterminism  complicates  fault  detection.  Differing 
scheduling  schemes  can  cause  successive  runs  of  the  program  with  the  same  input  to  result  in 
differing  outputs. 

1  Supported  in  part  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  under  Grant  Numbers  MSS-9216479  and  CDA- 
9222827,  and,  in  part,  from  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research  under  contract  number  F49620-92-  J-0546 
and  F49620-93- 1-0409,  and,  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the  University  of  Missouri  Research  Board. 
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Based  on  Hoare’s  theoretical  language  CSP[5],  Ada  is  relatively  popular  for  debugging 
research.  This  research  has  produced  debugging  methods  for  Ada  programs  to  help  with  fault 
location  and  detection.  However,  these  methods  are  mainly  for  pre-production  debugging  and 
require  deterministic  program  runs[l]  [11].  Moreover,  these  methods  can  only  ensure  that 
programs  do  not  “break”  on  previously  tested  execution  schedules. 

However,  debugging  only  attempts  to  ensure  a  program’s  correctness  after  the  program  is 
written.  This  is  difficult  to  check.  Verification  is  required  while  coding  the  program.  For¬ 
mal  methods  offer  such  verification.  If  a  programmer  could  perform  a  complete  and  correct 
program-proof  or  verification  using  formal  methods,  debugging  would  be  unnecessary.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  no  programmer  is  perfect.  A  program  is  only  as  correct  as  its  worst  error.  This 
includes  the  verification  of  the  program.  Therefore,  a  combination  of  formal  methods  and  de¬ 
bugging  is  necessary  to  achieve  confidence  in  both  the  correctness  of  a  program-proof  and  the 
reliability  of  the  program,  itself  [4].  ANNA,  an  offshoot  language  of  Ada,  contains  facilities  for 
executable  assertions,  but  is  not  written  for  the  distributed  environment.  Nor  is  ANNA  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient  for  specification  or  error  discovery  and  recovery [9].  Ergo,  these  requirements 
must  be  met  by  other  means,  in  this  instance  by  returning  to  Ada’s  multitasking  roots,  CSP. 


3  CCSP  Syntax 

CSP,  having  a  rich  background  in  formal  methods  theory,  particularly  in  the  use  of  mathemat¬ 
ical  and  logical  assertions [7]  [8],  has  proven  to  be  a  powerful  tool  for  reasoning  about  program 
structure[14].  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  power  of  CSP,  a  parser  was  created.  This 
parser,  called  CCSP,  creates  a  C  process  from  a  CSP  process  and  allows  CCSP  to  be  run  on 
any  BSD  UNIX  network. 

3.1  Communication 

CSP  differs  significantly  from  many  computer  languages.  For  example,  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  grammar  concerns  communication.  In  fact,  the  only  means  a  process  has  to  affect  another 
process  is  through  interprocess  communication.  No  shared  memory  or  variables  are  permitted. 
For  instance,  if  a  traffic  light  process  needed  a  car  process  to  know  that  the  light  was  green,  a 
message  would  be  sent  from  the  traffic  light  process  to  the  car  process  as  follows. 

Example  3.1  Process  traffic-light:: 

[  car  !  light-type  (green)] 

In  the  above  instruction,  “car”  is  the  name  of  the  car  process,  “green”  is  the  message,  and 
“!”  indicates  a  send  operation.  In  order  to  receive  this  message,  the  car  process  would  use  the 
following  receive  statement: 

Example  3.2  Process  car:: 

[  color  light; 

traffic-light  ?  light-type  (light)] 

In  the  receive  instruction,  “traffic  Jight”  is  the  sending  process,  “light” is  a  variable  in  which 
the  color  of  the  light  is  received,  and  “?”  indicates  a  receiving  operation. 

In  contrast  to  CSP,  since  CCSP  is  a  real  language,  communication  is  not  this  simple.  At  the 
beginning  of  a  CCSP  program,  a  process  name  is  explicitly  paired  with  an  address,  allowing  a 
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process  to  be  referenced  by  its  process  name.  The  message,  however,  is  a  bit  more  complex.  In 
order  for  a  message  to  be  sent  or  received,  the  size  of  the  message  must  be  known  in  addition 
to  the  type  and  contents  of  the  message.  So  the  traffic  light  becomes: 

Example  3.3  Process  traffic-light:: 

C 

machlflcar !1 ight.type, green .light _size 

] 

Process  car:: 


[  color  light; 

raach20traffic_light?light_type, light ,light_size 

] 


In  the  new  receive  instruction,  “light_type”  is  the  type  of  message,  “light_size”  is  the 
size  of  the  message,  “machl”  and  “mach2”  are  the  twTo  machine  names  given  as  numerical 
Internet  addresses  or  names,  and  “car”  and  “traffic-light”  are  the  process  numbers  (as 
in  2001).  In  this  example,  the  car  process  waits  for  the  “traffic-light”  process  to  send  a 
message,  and  the  “traffic-light”  process  waits  for  the  car  process  to  receive  its  message. 


4  Assertions  in  CCSP 

Logical  satisfaction  of  assertions  writhin  a  formal  methods  approach  to  debugging  is  embedded 
in  CCSP  as  much  as  communication.  Logical  satisfaction  is  implemented  by  checking  mathe¬ 
matically  stated  preconditions  and  postconditions  (assertions)  for  correctness  at  runtime.  For 
example,  suppose  that  five  philosophers  share  a  two  room  apartment.  One  room  is  a  dining 
room  and  one  room  is  a  thinking  room.  Alas,  the  philosophers  are  poor.  Their  dining  room 
has  a  table  with  five  chairs  and  five  plates,  but  they  only  possess  five  forks:  one  to  the  left 
and  one  to  the  right  of  every  plate.  (Forks  are  shared.)  In  order  to  eat  the  spaghetti  each 
philosopher  needs  two  forks.  If  a  philosopher  cannot  get  two  forks,  she  will  starve.  Each 
philosopher  picks  up  the  fork  to  her  left  first  and  then  the  fork  to  her  right.  Should  she  be 
unable  to  get  the  fork  immediately,  she  can  get  the  fork  as  soon  as  another  philosopher  releases 
it.  As  long  as  one  philosopher  can  eat,  deadlock  will  not  occur.  The  eating  philosopher  will 
eventually  put  down  both  forks  allowing  others  to  eat.  However,  if  all  the  philosophers  are 
at  the  table  and  none  can  eat,  then  deadlock  has  occurred,  and  the  philosophers  will  starve. 
The  most  famous  solution  and  the  solution  implemented  is  to  only  permit  four  philosophers  in 
the  eating  room  at  one  time.  Thus,  at  all  times,  this  solution  allows  at  least  one  philosopher 
to  eat,  preventing  deadlock.  The  philosopher  and  fork  processes  are  straightforward  and  are 
depicted  in  Example  4.1  for  Philosopher  1  and  Fork  1  and  the  room  process  in  Example  5.1. 
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Example  4.1 


Philosopher  1 


Fork  1 


*[ 

Thinking; 

assert(I  and  value(inl)==f alse) ; 
room ! enter , &come_ in , 4 ; 
assert (I  and  value (ini ) ==true) ; 
printf  ("Phili  is  in  the  room\n’'); 
forkl 'pickup, nullbuf ,0; 
assert(I  and  value ( ini ) ==true) ; 
f ork2 ! pickup , nullbuf , 0 ; 
assert(I  and  value(inl)==true) ; 
Eating; 

forkl ! putdown , nullbuf , 0 ; 
assert(I  and  value(inl)==true) ; 
f ork2 ! putdown , nullbuf , 0 ; 
room! eggs it, &go_out ,4; 
assert(I  and  value(inl)==f alse) ; 

]  ] 


*[ 

*[  /*  Philosopher  to  the  right  */ 

[]if  (Phill?pickup, nullbuf )  -> 

printf ("Phili  picks  up  Forki"); 
assert(I  and  value(inl)==true) ; 
Phili?putdown , nullbuf ; 
printf ("Phili  puts  down  Forkl"); 
assert(I  and  value(inl)==true) ; 

/*  Philosopher  to  the  left  */ 

□  if  (Phil2?pickup, nullbuf)  -> 

printf ("Phil2  picks  up  Forkl"); 
assert (I  and  value ( in2) ==true ) ; 
Phil2?putdown , nullbuf ; 
printf ("Phil2  puts  down  Forkl"); 
assert(I  and  value (in2)==true) ; 

]  ] 


To  prevent  deadlock,  certain  preconditions  must  be  met.  In  particular,  an  invariant  is  needed 
to  ensure  that  all  of  the  philosophers  are  not  in  the  dining  room  simultaneously. 

Example  4.2  tdefine  I  (not (value (inO)  and  value(inl)  and  value(in2)  and 
value(in3)  and  value(in4))  and  value (occupancy_copy)<=4) 


This  invariant  contains  six  global  values:  “inO”  to  “in4”  and  “occupancy.copy”.  The  “ini”’s 
store  the  same  numbered  philosophers  location:  the  dining  room,  1,  or  the  thinking  room, 
0.  “occupancy_copy"  contains  the  number  of  philosophers  in  the  dining  room.  All  dining 
philosopher  processes  as  well  as  the  fork  and  room  processes  depend  on  this  invariant,  I. 

Additionally,  a  philosopher  must  verify  subsequent  to  picking  up  or  putting  down  a  fork 
that  she  is  in  the  eating  room  and  that  I,  the  invariant,  is  true.  For  PhilO,  this  assertion  would 
be: 


Example  4.3  assert  (I  and  value(inO)  ==  TRUE) 

Assertions  allow  the  specifications  to  be  written  into  the  program,  improving  the  debugging  of 
the  code  as  well  as  pointing  out  weaknesses  in  a  specification,  both  useful  qualities  for  formal 
methods. 


Global  Variables  In  the  philosopher  example,  the  global  variables  “inO”  to  “in4”  and 
“occupancy_copy”  were  used.  However,  CCSP  is  based  on  CSP,  a  completely  distributed 
programming  language  whose  design  does  not  even  permit  memory  to  be  shared.  In  order  to 
allow  global-like  variables,  each  process  must  possess  a  local  copy  of  the  “global”  variables. 
These  variables  can  be  set  within  a  process  using  the  equal  statement.  For  instance,  in  the 
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room  process  (Example  5.1),  “occupancy_copy”  is  set  to  zero  by  “equal(occupancy_copy , 
occupancy);”.  To  retrieve  this  value,  just  use  “value (occupancy.copy) In  addition, 
the  “global”  variable  could  be  set  during  communication,  either  explicitly  via  receiving  a 
communication  into  an  equal  function,  or  implicitly. 

In  an  implicit  “global”  variable  exchange,  process  A  sends  to  process  B  (and  vice  versa) 
every  global  variable  changed  since  the  last  communication  with  process  B. 

Example  4.4 

Process  Room  Process  Phil4 

Before  communication: 


Time : 

23 

Time : 

20 

inO 

value : 

1 

time : 

21 

value : 

0 

time:  16 

ini 

value: 

1 

time : 

17 

value : 

1 

time:  17 

in2 

value : 

1 

time : 

19 

value : 

1 

time:  19 

in3 

value : 

0 

time : 

23 

value: 

1 

time:  18 

in4 

value: 

0 

time : 

20 

value : 

0 

time:  20 

occupancy.copy 

value : 

3 

time: 

23 

value : 

4 

time:  19 

Communication : 

(Phil4?enter, c 

qual(in4,x)) 

room! 

enter, Acome. in 

After  communication: 

Time : 

24 

Time : 

24 

inO 

value : 

1 

time: 

21 

value: 

1 

time:  21 

ini 

value: 

1 

time: 

17 

value: 

1 

time:  17 

in2 

value : 

1 

time : 

19 

value: 

1 

time:  19 

in3 

value : 

0 

time : 

23 

value : 

0 

time:  23 

in4 

value : 

1 

time : 

24 

value : 

1 

time:  24 

occupancy.copy 

value : 

3 

time : 

23 

value : 

3 

time:  23 

Each  communication  in  CSP  is  augmented  in  CCSP  with  two  functions,  Psi  and  Phi  [8] 
which  prepare  copies  of  a  processes’  global  auxiliary  variables  for  communication  and  unions 
these  variables  into  a  process’  local  state,  respectively.  Thus,  above,  prior  to  a  communication, 
Room  and  Phil4  prepare  their  copies  of  the  global  variables  for  transmission  using  the  Psi 
function. 

Formal  Basis  for  Global  Variable  Maintenance  (Psi  and  Phi)  The  Psi  function  en¬ 
sures  that  all  copies  of  the  global  variables  sent  are  the  most  recent  information  and  that  only 
those  variables  changed  since  the  last  communication  with  the  other  process  will  be  sent.  In 
order  to  determine  which  “global”  variables  are  most  recent,  it  is  necessary  to  timestamp  them. 
However,  there  is  no  global  clock  for  truly  distributed  processes.  Agreement  on  time  is  difficult, 
but  since  only  relative,  not  absolute,  times  are  needed,  Lamport  clocks  are  sufficient [6].  Each 
process  begins  with  a  local  Lamport  clock  set  to  0.  At  each  communication,  the  Lamport  clock 
is  changed  to  the  maximal  value  from  the  two  processes  and  then  incremented  by  one[8].  This 
is  demonstrated  by  the  trace  of  Room  and  Phil4.  The  clock  in  Phil4  jumps  from  20  to  24, 
the  original  time  of  the  Room  process  plus  1,  to  make  24.  The  Room  clock,  however,  merely 
increments  by  one,  already  having  the  maximal  time  in  that  communication.  Additionally, 
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Psi  must  prepare  to  send  all  copies  of  global  auxiliary  variables  it  has  heard  so  far  from  other 
processes,  along  with  their  timestamps. 

Upon  receiving  Room’s  copy  of  the  “global”  variables,  Phil4  stores  them  and  then  transmits 
its  own  copies  of  the  variables  to  Room.  After  the  global  variables  are  sent,  Phil4  updates 
its  current  back  copies  of  the  global  variables  based  on  Room’s  information  using  the  Phi 
function[8] . 

The  Phi  function  ensures  that  only  the  most  recent  copies  of  the  global  variables,  whether 
from  Phil4  or  Room,  are  kept.  For  example,  in  Phil4,  global  variable  inO,  which  has  a  value 
of  0,  assigned  at  time  16,  is  changed  to  room’s  more  current  information  to  value  1,  assigned 
at  time  21.  This  spread  of  “new”  information  ensures  that  the  logical  assertions  from  a  CSP 
specification  are  preserved  in  CCSP’s  run  time  environment.  2 


5  Debugging  with  CCSP 

Traditional  debuggers  are  nearly  incapable  of  debugging  a  multiple  process  program.  However, 
by  using  CCSP’s  assert O  statement,  debugging  a  distributed  multiple  process  program,  such 
as  the  Dining  Philosophers,  is  relatively  simple.  A  successful  Dining  Philosopher’s  solution  is 
an  endless  round  of  philosophers  thinking,  picking  up  the  forks,  and  eating. 

Example  5.1  Phil4  is  thinking 

PhilO  is  in  the  room 
ForkO  From  PhilO 

Phill  is  in  the  room 
Forkl  From  Phill 

Phil2  is  in  the  room 
Fork2  From  Phil2 

Phil3  is  in  the  room 
Fork3  From  Phil3 
Fork4  From  Phil3 
Phil3  is  eating 
Fork3  To  Phi 13 
Fork4  To  Phi  13 
Phil3  is  thinking 
Fork3  From  Phil2 

Phil4  is  in  room 

A  philosopher  and  a  fork  are  straightforward  processes  to  write.  The  philosopher,  as  can  be 
seen  in  example  4.1,  has  no  conditionally- reached  states.  One  command  merely  follows  another, 
sequentially.  The  only  assertion  necessary  to  ensure  the  absence  of  deadlock  is  the  assertion 
discussed  in  examples  4.3  and  4.4. 

A  fork  process  is  nearly  as  straightforward.  In  order  to  have  a  correctly  functioning  fork, 
two  conditional  statements  are  required,  one  to  see  if  the  philosopher  on  the  right  wants  it 
(using  a  conditional,  nonblocking  receive  statement)  and  one  to  see  if  the  philosopher  on  the 
left  wants  it.  Also,  to  ensure  that  only  philosophers  in  the  room  can  pick  up  or  put  down  a 

2“occupancy_copy”  is  3  rather  than  4  because  the  room  process  has  not  incremented  “occupancy.copy” 
yet.  The  increment  occurs  after  the  communication. 
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fork,  an  additional  assertion  requiring  the  philosopher  requesting  the  fork  to  be  in  the  dining 
room  is  needed.  Finally,  in  order  to  ensure  that  deadlock  does  not  occur,  each  fork  process  has 
the  same  invariant  as  the  philosopher  process. 

The  most  difficult  process  type,  as  is  seen  in  Example  5.4  to  write  correctly  is  the  room 
process. 

Example  5.2  (Room) 

*[  assert  (I) ; 

*[  CD  if  ((Phili?enter .equal (ini ,x))  AND  occupancy  <  4)  -> 

assertO  and  value(ini)==true  and  value(occupancy_copy)  <  4); 
occupancy  :=  occupancy  +  1; 
equal (occupancy.copy , occupancy) ; 

assert(I  and  value(ini)==true  and  value(occupancy_copy)  <=  4); 

[]  if  (Phili?eggsit,equal(ini,x>)  -> 

assertCl  and  value(ini)==false  and  value(occupancy_copy)  <=  4); 
occupancy  :=  occupancy  -  1; 
equal (occupancy_copy , occupancy) ; 

assert(I  and  value(ini)  ==  false  and  value(occupancy_copy)  <  4); 

/*The  other  philosophers  are  symmetrical.*/ 

3  3 

The  room  monitors  the  philosopher  processes.  It  is  due  to  the  room  that  deadlock  does  or 
does  not  occur.  The  room  process  needs  to  ensure  three  things: 

1.  the  invariant,  presented  in  the  philosopher  and  the  fork  processes,  holds, 

2.  the  relevant  philosopher  is  in  the  room,  and 

3.  the  number  of  philosophers  is  less  than  or  equal  to  four. 

In  order  to  maintain  these  assertions,  the  room  process  has  two  conditional  statements 
for  each  philosopher:  one  to  exit  and  one  to  enter.  To  exit  correctly,  the  philosopher  sends  a 
message  to  the  room  that  she  intends  to  leave.  The  global  variable  representing  this  philosopher 
(ini,  where  i  is  the  philosopher  number),  is  changed  to  reflect  this  fact.  The  more  difficult 
problem  occurs  when  the  philosopher  enters,  for  at  this  point  in  time,  two  criteria  must  be  met 

1.  the  philosopher  is  ready  to  enter  and 

2.  fewer  than  four  philosophers  are  present. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  fewer  than  four  philosophers  are  in  the  room  before  adding  an¬ 
other  philosopher,  as  deadlock  occurs  if  all  five  philosophers  are  in  the  room.  For  a  philosopher 
i,  this  code  looks  like: 

Example  5.3  if  ((Phili?enter ,equal(ini ,  x))  AND  (occupancy  <  4))  -> 

However,  this  code  fails  spectacularly.  In  fact,  it  often  does  not  even  last  one  round  of 
philosophers  eating. 
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Example  5,4  (Output  of  Faulty  program) 

PhilO  is  thinking 

Phill  is  thinking 


Phil2  is 


PhilO  is  in  the  room 

Phill  is  in  the  room 
Phil2  is 

Assertion  failed:  file  "room.c'V 
Assertion  failed:  file  "Phil4.c' 


thinking 

Phil3  is  thinking 

Phil4  is  thinking 


in  the  room 

Phil3  is  in  the  room 
line  47 
,  line  53 


Tracing  the  failure  in  the  C  programs,  the  first  assertion  which  failed,  the  assertion  on  line  47, 
of  room.c  which  is:  “assert(I);”,  where  I  is  as  previously  defined.  The  next  failed  assertion  is 
on  line  53  in  the  Phil4.c  program  and  is  as  follows: 

assert ( Ife&value (g [0] , in4)  ==  true); 

This  assertion  merely  states  that  the  fourth  philosopher  is  in  the  dining  room  and  that  less 
than  five  philosophers  are  present  in  the  dining  room.  A  careful  examination  of  the  invariant 
indicates  that  all  five  philosophers  were  in  the  room;  the  room’s  occupancy  was  more  than  four. 
The  program’s  output  indicates  that  four  philosophers  were  in  the  room  when  philosopher  4 
tried  to  enter  the  room.  Somehow,  philosopher  4  entered  the  room  when  she  should  not  have. 
In  order  to  enter  the  room,  the  program  requires  philosopher  4  to  query  for  permission  to  enter 
the  room.  Then  the  algorithm  checks  if  the  number  of  occupants  is  less  than  four.  The  above 
philosopher  code  only  requires  permission  from  the  room  to  enter.  Ergo,  the  above  guard 
statement  is  out  of  order  and  the  order  should  be  changed  to: 

Example  5.5  if  ((occupancy  <  4)  AND  (Phili?enter,  equal  (ini,  x)))  -> 

When  this  modified  code  is  tried,  it  works  perfectly.  An  eternal  round  of  philosophers 
thinking  and  eating  occurs. 


5.1  CCSP  on  a  Non- Trivial  Problem 

Flexible  enough  to  be  used  for  research  programming,  CCSP  is  currently  used  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  dynamic  system  for  machine  identification  in  a  network  during  a  startup  program 
called  DYMATAC,  (DYnamic  MAchine  TAble  Configuration).  Currently  the  normal  proce¬ 
dure  is  for  a  system  administrator  to  create  a  machine  table  before  the  network  is  started. 
This  table  contains  the  necessary  information,  particularly  the  machine  names  and  addresses 
of  machines  available  for  communication.  The  DYMATAC  implementation  is  nearly  com¬ 
pleted,  despite  with  only  two  design  errors  found  during  the  coding  process  as  a  result  of  using 
a  formal  development  approach.  [10] 
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6  Extension  of  CCSP  to  Evaluate  Temporal  Logic  Spec¬ 
ifications 

CCSP  has  also  been  expanded  to  operationally  evaluate  specifications  written  in  Interval  Tem¬ 
poral  Logic  [12].  Operational  evaluation  of  temporal  specifications,  not  unlike  axiomatic  spec¬ 
ifications,  consists  of  two  parts: 

1.  collection  of  events  and 

2.  evaluation  of  specifications  on  these  events. 

Evaluation  of  axiomatic  assertions  involving  global  auxiliary  variables  can  be  viewed  as  a 
special  case  of  the  general  problem  of  collecting  event  histories  in  which  the  collection  of  global 
auxiliary  variable  copies  is  actually  the  collection  of  an  event  history  of  size  1.  Collection  of 
longer  event  histories  requires  that  the  events  be  timestamped  by  a  vector  clock  scheme  [3] 
such  that  causally-related  events  can  be  ordered  into  a  collected  equivalence  class  of  histories. 

Once  these  histories  are  collected,  interval  formulae  and  responsiveness  assertions  which 
denote  timing  behavior  of  the  system  can  be  operationally  evaluated.  For  example,  let  p,q,  a 
be  interval  formulae.  The  interval  formula  [p,  asserts  that  a  must  be  true  within  the  interval 
[p,fl].  Operationally,  this  requires  a  decision  procedure  more  powerful  than  assert.  Ergo,  the 
recently  developed  n  [13]  evaluates  an  interval  formula  against  a  collected  event  history  which 
returns  true  or  false  if  the  assertion  is  satisfied  by  the  collected  history. 


7  Conclusion 

CCSP  has  proven  invaluable  for  the  creation  of  correct  distributed  programs.  Not  only  does  it 
provide  an  environment  compatible  with  distributed  programming,  but  with  the  rapid  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  global  variables,  the  accuracy  of  the  program  run-time  predictions  can  be  determined. 
With  CCSP,  not  only  the  code  of  the  distributed  program  has  been  corrected,  but  also  some  of 
the  handwritten  verification  proofs  of  programs,  much  more  readily  than  could  have  otherwise 
been  expected.  Moreover,  CCSP  has  proven  flexible  enough  for  expansion  into  temporal  logic 
and  powerful  enough  to  handle  non-trivial  programs  like  DYMATAC. 
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Summary 

This  work  describes  the  dfEnv  project  that  is  being  held  at  the  Electrical  Department  of 
PUC/Rio  -  Brazil.  The  dfEnv  project  is  a  friendly  data  flow  programming  environment  consisting  of 
a  data  flow  processor  card,  a  data  flow  assembler,  a  graphics  editor,  a  simulator  and  debugger  and  a 
data  flow  high  level  language.  In  a  short-run  planning,  the  aim  of  this  project  is  to  gain  familiarity 
with  a  different  processing  philosophy  that  highly  exploits  parallelism,  and  in  the  long  run,  to  study 
its  behavior  in  real  situations  in  the  image  processing  field 

Keywords  Data  Flow,  programming  environments,  graphics  editors,  simulators,  debuggers. 

1.  Introduction 

The  continuous  search  for  better  performances  in  computing  systems  paved  the  way  to  three 
distinct  and  self  completed  dimensions:  smaller  switching  times  due  to  technical  developments  in 
electronic  components;  new  internal  organization  of  components  in  order  to  optimize  information 
flows  and  alternative  models  of  computations  that  highly  exploits  parallelism 

Among  the  alternative  models  of  architecture  proposed,  one  particularly  strongly  departs 
from  the  conventional  models,  based  on  Babbage  proposals  by  the  last  century.  The  data  flow  model 
proposed  by  Jack  Dennis  in  the  70's,  compels  to  a  different  way  of  thinking  In  this  model,  logical 
and  arithmetic  operations  will  no  longer  be  executed  following  a  previous  order  specified  by  the 
programmer  (control  flow),  but  instead  following  a  non  deterministic  order  defined  by  the  available 
data  (data  flow)  As  soon  as  data  are  generated,  they  enable  the  execution  of  all  operations 
dependent  on  them.  Execution  of  these  operations  may  be  simultaneous  or  in  any  order  depending 
only  on  the  available  processing  units  free  at  that  moment.  Therefore,  this  type  of  machine  does  no 
longer  needs  a  register  pointing  to  the  instruction  that  will  be  executed  (the  program  counter).  The 
program  concept  itself  must  also  be  reviewed.  In  a  data  flow  machine  a  program  is  no  longer 
provided  under  the  form  of  an  instruction  list  that  will  be  executed  sequentially,  but  instead,  under 
the  form  of  an  oriented  graph  where  the  relations  of  dependencies  or  precedences  in  the  execution  of 
instructions  must  be  explicit.  Two  operations  that  are  not  specified  in  a  precedence  relation  may  be 
executed  in  parallel  or  in  any  order.  The  following  graph  illustrates  a  data  flow  program  used  to 
compute  X,  one  of  the  solutions  for  a  second  degree  equation. 
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Figure  1  A  Data  Flow  Graph 


Available  data  in  a  precise  instant  of  time  are  represented  by  small  dots  in  the  proximity  of 
their  corresponding  arcs,  called  tokens.  Thus,  the  figure  above  shows  not  only  the  flow  graph 
representing  the  precedence  relations  to  obtain  X,  but  also  the  instant  at  which  the  values  -b,  b^,  4ac 
and  2a  had  already  been  calculated.  An  operation  can  only  be  started  when  all  arcs  that  arrive  in  the 
nodes  that  correspond  to  this  operation  contain  their  respective  tokens. 

Until  few  years  ago,  prototypes  of  data  flow  machines  were  found  only  at  research  centers, 
such  as  the  MIT  or  the  Manchester  University.  It  was  only  in  1984  that  a  commercial  product,  the 
NEC  pPd  7281  microprocessor  was  issued. 

Although  this  first  commercial  product  dates  from  1984,  enabling  the  low  cost  construction 
of  data  flow  machines,  its  use  has  been  far  short  of  the  raised  expectations,  probably  due  to  the 
difficulties  of  adopting  such  a  new  computational  paradigm. 

Therefore,  having  in  mind  to  increase  the  familiarity  with  this  new  programming  philosophy, 
the  Electrical  Engineering  Department  of  PUC/Rio  started  the  project  of  a  friendly  data  flow 
programming  environment  (dfEnv)  that  comprises  a  processor  card  (dfP)  based  on  NEC's 
microprocessor  pPd  7281  to  be  used  in  a  PC  compatible  host  computer,  a  data  flow  assembler 
(dfA),  a  graphics  editor  (dfG)  for  data  flow  graphs,  a  simulator  and  debugger  (dflSim)  and  a  high 
level  data  flow  language  (dfL).  [1] 


Figure  2  The  dfEnv  Environment 
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The  principal  objective  of  this  project  is  to  obtain  a  data  flow  platform  where  it  would  be 
possible  to  gain  experience  on  the  development  of  data  flow  programs  in  order  to  compare  parallel 
and  sequential  algorithms  in  the  image  processing  fields. 

2.  The  Processor  Card  dfP 

Since  the  dfP  should  be  the  physical  platform  above  which  the  dfSim  would  be  constructed, 
it  was  first  decided  to  attach  it  to  a  host  computer  in  order  to  avoid  designing  a  whole  data  flow 
computer  with  operating  system,  I/O  and  everything  else  that  would  demand  us  more  design  and 
construction  time,  and  potentially  could  bring  us  supplementary  problems  unrelated  to  the  parallelism 
itself.  NEC's  microprocessor,  pPd  7281,  foreseeing  its  utilization  jointly  with  a  host  CPU,  strongly 
contributed  for  this  decision.  The  great  popularity  of  the  PC-compatible  microcomputer  at  our 
university  labs,  led  to  its  choice  as  the  host  computer  adopted. 

In  order  to  better  understand  this  processor  card  and  the  proposed  environment,  an 
explanation  of  the  processor  pPd  7281  follows  in  the  sequel. 

2.a.  The  processor  pPd  7281  [2] 

The  processor  pPd  7281,  also  denominated  Image  Pipelined  Processor,  is  a  VLSI  NMOS 
device,  embedded  into  a  40  pins  chip,  fed  by  a  single  5  V  power  supply  and  clocked  at  10  MHz.  It 
was  projected  to  be  utilized  jointly  with  a  host  CPU  and  to  be  connected  with  up  to  14  other 
processors  in  cascade.  Each  one  of  the  cascaded  processors  must  receive  an  identification  or  module 
number  provided  throughout  its  input  bus,  immediately  after  initial  RESET  signal;  the  host  CPU 
identification  is  always  0. 

Each  pPd  7281  has  one  circular  pipeline,  where  tokens  circulate,  and  a  single  processing  unit. 

The  following  figure  shows  a  block  diagram  of  a  pPd  7281  microprocessor: 


Figure  3  Block  Diagram  of  a  jiPD7281 
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32  bits  tokens  arrive  to  a  pPd  7281,  through  its  16  bit  input  bus,  then  are  converted  by  the 
input  controller  IC  and  sent  to  the  internal  pipeline  or  to  the  output  controller  OC,  according  to 
their  destination:  the  current  processor  or  another  processor,  respectively. 

The  block  diagram  of  processor  pPd  7281  makes  visible  the  circular  pipeline  composed  by 
five  blocks:  three  of  them  constituted  by  memory  devices;  among  these,  two  are  under  the  format  of 
a  table  (The  Link  Table  and  Function  Table),  and  are  useful  to  internally  store  the  flow  graph  of  a 
program  which  will  be  performed  by  the  pPd  7281.  The  Link  Table  is  responsible  for  storing  the 
arcs  of  the  flow  graph  and  the  Function  Table  for  storing  the  nodes  of  the  same  graph.  The  third 
memory  device  is  the  Data  Memory,  which  is  responsible  for  storing  constants  and  temporary  data 
that  corresponds  to  available  tokens  waiting  for  the  generation  of  their  companion  tokens  necessaries 
to  the  execution  of  an  operation.  When  all  the  necessary  tokens  to  the  execution  of  an  operation  are 
available,  all  these  informations  are  packed  into  a  single  token  and  stored  in  the  Queue  which  is  a 
queue  of  tokens  waiting  for  a  processing  unit.  Tokens  in  the  Queue  are  sent  either  to  the  processing 
unit  of  the  same  processor  or  to  the  output  queue  OQ  in  order  to  be  directed  to  other  processors  or 
to  the  output  through  the  output  controller  OC.  The  last  element  of  the  circular  pipeline  is  the 
Processing  Unit,  which  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of  operations  and  for  the  generation  of  a 
result  token  that  will  be  sent  back  again  to  the  Link  Table  in  order  to  continue  the  computation. 

Throughout  the  pipeline,  tokens  are  transformed,  packed  and  unpacked,  assuming  different 
forms  and  sizes  according  to  the  stage  in  which  they  had  arrived.  Due  to  the  pipeline,  up  to  five 
instructions  can  be  internally  processed  in  parallel  at  a  rate  of  up  to  5  MIPS. 

In  1990,  a  successor  of  the  pPd  7281,  the  pPd  72181,  pin  to  pin  compatible  with  it,  but  with 
the  double  of  its  speed  and  performance  appeared. 

2.b.  The  dfP  card  design 

A  first  requirement  established  for  the  project  of  the  dfP  was  that  the  card  should  be 
modular,  allowing  the  addition  of  more  processors  if  necessary,  using  the  inherent  capability  of  a 
pPd  7281  to  be  connected  with  others  in  cascade.  Thus,  the  card  disposes  of  four  40-pins  sockets, 
enabling  the  insertion  of  up  to  4  pPd  7281. 

The  concept  of  tokens  outside  a  pPd  7281  is  unknown,  as  well  as  the  concept  of  memory 
addresses  inside  a  pPd  7281.  Thus,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  interface  to  perform  these 
conversions.  An  integrated  circuit,  called  Memory  Address  Generator  and  Interface  Controller  - 
MAGIC,  the  pPd  9305,  was  therefore  provided  by  NEC  to  be  in  charge  of  this  task. 

The  first  prototype  of  the  processor  card  dfP  contains  1  pPd  7281  expandable  up  to  4 
processors,  a  pPd  9305  and  a  private  static  RAM  memory  of  128K  x  16  bits,  as  shown  by  the 
following  block  diagram. 
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The  pPd  9305  is  responsible  for  loading,  into  memory,  files  with  the  programs  generated  by 
the  host  computer.  Afterwards,  the  pPd  9305  transforms  these  programs  into  a  queue  of  tokens  and 
sends  them,  for  execution,  to  the  processors  connected  in  cascade. 

It  is  possible  to  increase  the  maximum  performance  of  this  card  by  inserting  more  processors 
in  cascade. 

Depending  on  the  applications  however,  bottlenecks  may  appear,  mainly  in  the 
communication  with  the  bus  system.  Nevertheless,  for  the  proposed  goals,  the  aforementioned 
scheme  is  useful  enough  for  a  prototype. 

3.  The  Assembler  dfA 

The  first  step  to  a  programming  environment  is  the  availability  of  an  assembler  that  could 
translate  mnemonic  code,  generated  by  a  programmer,  into  machine  language 

Despite  the  knowledge  that  NEC  had  already  developed  an  Assembler  for  their  processor,  it 
was  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  it  in  the  Brazilian  market.  Thus,  we  decided  to  construct  our  own 
version.  This  assembler  was  built  in  Turbo  Pascal,  following  the  specifications  provided  by  NEC, 
whenever  possible. 

An  assembler  is  only  a  direct  converter  of  code  that  translates  keywords  of  a  text  file  into 
their  respective  binary  machine  code.  Furthermore,  an  assembler  must  also  solve  a  series  of  address 
references  used  by  several  program  variables.  Keywords  used  for  programming  a  data  flow  machine 
are  those  necessary  to  the  description  of  a  flow  graph:  their  nodes  and  arcs. 

The  development  of  an  assembler  for  a  data  flow  machine  in  general,  and  for  the  pPd  7281  in 
particular,  presents  specific  details  not  found  in  the  case  of  traditional  machines.  In  a  data  flow 
machine,  for  instance,  the  assembler  needs  to  store,  under  some  form,  the  flow  graph.  In  the  pPd 
7281,  this  is  done  by  initialization  of  the  internal  tables  Link  Table  and  Function  Table. 

Changes  produced  to  the  Link  Table  and  to  the  Function  Table,  in  particular  their 
initializations,  must  be  done  through  pPd  7281  instructions.  This  means  that  the  execution  of  an 
initialization  program  must  always  occur  previously  to  the  execution  of  the  program  itself  that  is 
being  assembled.  Consequently,  the  assembler  dfA  besides  to  performing  the  code  conversion  from 
assembly  to  the  machine  language,  must  also  be  the  responsible  for  the  automatic  generation  of  this 
initialization  program,  in  machine  language  too. 

A  data  flow  program  (flow  graph)  must  also  be  distributed  between  all  the  available 
processors  since  the  dfP  card  may  have  several  of  them.  The  dfA,  therefore,  has  also  the  task  of 
loading,  into  the  respective  processor's  internal  tables,  the  specific  pieces  of  the  flow  graph  that  must 
be  executed  by  each  one. 

Among  the  supplementary  characteristics  presented  in  the  dfA  assembler  there  is  also  the 
optional  possibility  of  a  text  file  generation  containing  a  map  of  the  contents  and  free  space  of  the 
existent  tables  in  the  three  internal  memories,  (Link  Table,  Function  Table  and  Data  Memory),  as 
well  as  a  map  of  the  used  variables. 

4.  The  Graphics  Editor  dfG 

The  low  level  programming  in  a  data  flow  computer  consists  therefore  in  the  conception  of  a 
flow  graph  that  must  be  translated  and  understood  by  the  machine  in  order  to  determine  the  several 
allowed  possibilities  of  parallelism 
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In  the  case  of  the  pPd  7281,  this  flow  graph  is  originally  manually  converted  to  a  text 
description  of  nodes  and  arcs  that  constitute  the  assembly  language.  Only  then  the  assembler  dfA 
converts  this  text  description  to  a  binary  sequence  corresponding  to  the  machine  language  program. 

This  process  can  be  automated.  The  recent  advances  on  graphic  devices  for  PC  like 
computers  allow  graphics  interfaces  for  programs,  that  formerly  would  be  very  slow,  to  become 
feasible.  The  idea  is  that  the  user  could  sketch  his  data  flow  program  by  directly  drawing,  on  the 
computer  screen,  the  flow  graph  for  its  problem.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  graphics 
editor  of  flow  graphs.  Lately  the  programmer  could  convert  automatically  its  flow  graph  to  a  text 
file  in  the  assembly  language  ready  to  be  assembled  by  dfA. 

In  the  case  of  the  pPd  7281,  this  editor  must  have  an  additional  complexity,  because  the 
nodes  of  the  flow  graph  are  not  uniform  as  they  appear  to  be  in  the  first  figure  of  this  paper,  but  can 
assume  several  formats  depending  on  the  respective  instructions. 

The  project  of  this  graphic  editor  was  achieved  in  C,  making  use  of  a  graphics  interface 
developed  at  PUC-Rio,  Brazil,  called  INTGRAF,  which  uses  the  international  graphic  pattern 
GKS.  As  a  supplementary  advantage,  with  little  adaptations,  it  can  be  run  in  SUN  machines  as  well. 

The  following  figure  shows  a  dfG  screen,  and  illustrates  some  of  the  possible  types  of  nodes 

used. 


Figure  5  A  Screen  from  the  dfG 


5.  Simulator/Debugger  dfSim 

From  the  previously  exposed,  it  can  be  noted  the  extreme  importance  of  a 
simulator/debugger  which  could  give  support  to  this  programming  environment.  The 
simulator/debugger  must  be  considered  as  a  support  to  the  rest  of  the  dfEnv  components.  Therefore, 
based  on  this  need,  it  is  proposed  that  the  dfSim  should  have  the  following  characteristics: 

•  must  be  an  auxiliary  mechanism  to  understand  the  data  flow  philosophy; 

•  must  be  a  tool  for  the  data  flow  developing  and  debugging  programs  process; 

•  must  be  able  to  make  performance  analysis  and  the  result  verifications  of  data  flow 
programs  even  in  computers  that  do  not  contain  the  dfP  card. 

There  are  five  diffemt  kinds  of  requirements  for  this  simulator/debugger:  principle 
requirements;  data  flow  requirements;  parallelism  requirements;  pPd  7281  requirements  and  general 
requirements,  as  shown  in  the  sequel.. 
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5.1.  Principle  Requirements 

To  attain  the  aforementioned  objectives,  the  following  principle  requirements  were  defined: 

1 .  the  user  must  use  dfSim  in  his  most  intuitive  manner; 

2.  dfSim  must  also  accommodate  a  strong  didactic  aspect  in  order  to  effectively  become 
a  helpful  tool  for  the  comprehension  of  the  data  flow  philosophy. 

To  fulfill  such  requirements  it  was  determined  that  all  the  graphics  capabilities  available  to  the 
standard  PC  compatibles  world  should  be  used  at  its  maximum.  Consequently  the  MS-Windows 
environment  was  a  good  and  natural  choice  for  the  implementation  of  dfSim  since  it  provides  a  very 
friendly  and  intuitive  interface. 

5.2.  Requirements  Specific  to  Parallelism 

For  MIMD  parallel  machines,  where  multiple  and  simultaneous  data  streams  may  be 
generated,  a  simulator  must  be  able  to  deliver  different  views  of  each  one  of  them  in  an  independent 
way.  Fortunatelly,  in  the  MS-Windows  platform  there  is  a  built-in  mechanism  that  makes  natural  the 
visualization  of  these  streams  independently  of  each  other;  it  is  called  the  Multiple  Document 
Interface,  MDI  for  short. 

In  the  MDI  interface  there  is  a  desktop  manager  that  can  display  multiple  documents 
independently.  Each  document  can  be  minimized,  maximized,  sized  or  positioned  on  screen,  and 
displayed  side  by  side  with  other  documents. 

In  the  dfEnv  environment,  multiple  processors  may  be  present  in  the  dfP  card,  generating 
each  one  a  different  stream  of  data.  Data  in  each  microprocessor  may  be  viewed  under  different 
points  of  views.  Nevertheless,  all  views  of  a  single  microprocessor  data  must  be  encapsulated  and 
constitute  a  single  document  to  the  desktop  manager.  Therefeore,  by  displaying  multiple  documents 
in  the  screen,  the  simulator  will  present  to  the  user  a  simultaneous  view  of  several  processors. 


Figure  6  A  Screen  from  the  dfSim  displaying  data  from  3  microprocessors 
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5.3.  Requirements  Specific  to  data  flow  machines 

There  are  several  simulators  and  debuggers  for  control  flow  machines  available  in  the  market. 
Since  such  kind  of  machines  contains  a  register  (the  program  counter)  that  points  to  the  next 
instruction  to  be  executed,  these  tools  are  usually  manually  or  automatically,  stepped  to  machine 
states  that  deeply  depend  on  the  instruction  just  concluded.  The  content  of  this  register  is,  in  some 
way,  a  manifestation  of  the  current  state  of  these  machines.  Data  flow  machines  do  not  possess  a 
similar  kind  of  structure.  On  the  contrary,  in  data  flow  machines  there  is  a  different  sort  of  concept 
that  helps  the  execution  of  many  parallel  operations  at  a  time,  called  a  token.  Unlike  the  program 
counter  that  is  a  physical  structure  (hardware),  a  token  has  not  a  physical  existence.  Tokens  in  a 
data  flow  architecture  go  around  throughout  many  different  blocks  of  the  machine,  changing  their 
size  and/or  contents.  A  data  flow  simulator  and  debugger  must  be  capable  of  representing  tokens,  as 
well  as  watching  and  interpreting  its  contents.  These  are  essential  requirements,  and  thus  were 
adopted  for  this  simulator  and  debugger. 

Another  characteristic  of  a  data  flow  architecture  is  that  in  order  to  enable  the  circulation  of 
several  tokens  at  the  same  time,  practically  all  data  flow  machines  are  strongly  dependent  on 
pipelines.  Each  stage  of  the  pipeline  can  hold  a  different  token  in  the  same  instant  of  time.  Thus  it  is 
convenient  to  a  simulator  to  be  able  to  show  all  these  diferent  tokens  at  different  stages 
simultaneously. 

The  data  flow  architecture  also  imposes  its  particularities  on  the  debugger.  The  break  point 
concept,  that  in  control  flow  machines  are  also  strongly  related  to  the  program  counter,  in  a  data 
flow  machine  must  be  considered  differently.  A  break  point  condition  for  a  data  flow  machine  must 
be  expressed  as  a  relation  between  internal  data  using  one  of  the  following  operators:  =,  >,  <,  >, 

<  A  break  point  is  thus  a  logical  clause  between  different  break  point  conditions  on  several 
machine  stages  at  the  same  time,  using  one  of  the  following  logical  operators:  a  ,  v  , 


Figure  7  A  Window  for  the  specification  of  a  Break  Point 
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5.4.  Requirements  Specific  to  the  pPd  7281/72181  microprocessor 

The  internal  circular  pipeline  of  the  pPd  7281/72181  is  composed  of  5  stages,  as  mentioned 
before,  three  of  them  being  memory  devices  Tokens  may  circulate  by  all  the  5  stages 
simultaneously.  Being  able  to  watch  the  contents  of  the  memory  devices,  as  well  as  the  tokens'  form 
and  contents  at  any  stage  of  the  circular  pipeline  is  crucial  to  someone  trying  to  debug  a  7281/72181 
program.  Moreover,  it  is  very  important  to  make  the  user  task  easier,  by  providing  an  automatic 
interpretation  of  tables'  and  tokens'  contents. 

A  nice  feature  is  to  display  a  block  diagram  of  the  circular  pipeline,  in  order  to  allow  the  user 
to  see  the  token's  content  inside  each  block,  by  simply  clicking  over  it. 

5.5.  Generic  Requirements 

Two  modes  of  simulation  were  required:  A  dynamic  or  automatic  one,  where  the  user  do 
not  interacts  with  the  simulator,  except  for  providing  the  program  to  be  simulated  and  for  reading 
the  expected  computation  time  and  results  delivered  by  the  program;  a  static  or  step  by  step  method, 
where  the  user  interaction  is  much  intensive.  In  the  dynamic  mode,  the  user  may  chose, 
continuously  and  at  any  moment,  the  simulation  speed  in  order  to  visually  follow  the  tokens'  and  data 
transformations.  The  simulation  speed  may  be  set  by  a  slide  rule  in  the  range  of  zero  to  SpeedMax. 
When  the  simulation  speed  is  set  to  zero,  it  is  equivalent  to  chose  the  static  method  of  simulation.  In 
the  static  mode,  the  user  may  chose  the  step  size  and  the  direction  of  simulation  (forward  or 
backward). 

6.  High  Level  Language  dfL 

In  a  data  flow  programming  environment  it  would  be  very  important  to  dispose  also  of  a  high 
level  language. 

The  existence  of  some  high  level  languages,  developed  for  specific  data  flow  machines,  is 
well  known.  The  intention  is  to  include,  in  the  future,  in  this  environment,  a  high  level  language  that 
will  enable  the  expression  of  several  programming  characteristics  taking  advantage  from  the  data 
flow  philosophy  and  from  the  pPd  7281 .  However,  the  initial  steps  for  the  study  and  development  of 
this  language  have  not  been  initiated 


7.  Final  Comments 

Since  we  are  still  working  on  this  programming  environment,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  final 
conclusions  about  its  performance  and  operating  features.  However,  since  all  modules,  with  the 
exception  of  the  predicted  high  level  language,  are  in  a  very  advanced  stage,  it  is  possible  to  make 
some  pertinent  comments  about  important  features  for  a  data  flow  environment. 

In  the  development  of  all  modules  of  this  environment,  a  great  effort  was  dedicated  to 
provide  it  with  friendly  attributes.  Consequently,  besides  modules  commonly  present  on  several 
other  programming  environments,  such  as  an  assembler,  a  high  level  language,  or  a 
simulator/debugger,  a  specific  data  flow  module,  the  graphics  editor  -  dfG,  was  also  proposed  It  is 
expected  that  the  dfG  will  allow  a  data  flow  programmer  to  mostly  concentrate  his  or  her  time  to 
problems  that  are  intended  to  be  solved,  rather  than  to  the  particularities  of  the  assembler  or  the 
microprocessor  chip  used;  the  assembler  program  being  generated  automatically  by  the  dfG. 
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Even  in  the  simulator/debugger,  dfSim,  specific  features  such  as  data  flow  break  points  and 
tokens  were  emphasized,  making  it  a  very  interesting  tool  for  the  desired  process  of  familiarity 
increase  with  a  different  way  of  parallel  programming. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  project,  a  powerfull  data  flow  platform  will  be  available  over 
which  it  will  be  possible  to  perform  comparative  studies  between  sequential  and  data  flow  oriented 
algorithms  applied  to  the  image  processing  field. 
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Summary 


Complex  applications  in  distributed  memory  parallel  systems  often  follows  a  demand  driven 
approach  with  domain  decomposition.  An  uniform  data  distribution  among  the  local  memories 
at  the  processing  elements,  may  require  frequent  remote  data  access.  To  keep  the  processors 
busy  while  data  is  remotely  fetched,  concurrent  application  processes  are  assigned  to  each  trans¬ 
puter  based  processing  element.  Adding  more  concurrent  application  processes  in  a  large  scale 
parallel  system  may  degrade  performance,  due  to  the  traffic  increase  with  data  requests  and 
data  block  replies.  A  conditional  broadcast  mechanism  is  implemented  during  data  requests, 
to  limit  this  flow  of  messages.  Monitoring  strategies  are  proposed  to  further  reduce  the  mes¬ 
sages  density,  and  a  parameterized  model  to  measure  and  evaluate  global  execution  times  is 
presented. 

Simulation  data  running  the  model  with  up  to  35  transputers  show  that  monitoring  can  reduce 
the  performance  degradation  when  more  local  concurrence  is  added.  However,  if  too  much  data 
replication  is  present  ,  the  simulation  data  also  show  that  the  supply  of  communication  services 
at  each  node  still  imposes  a  burden,  requiring  complementary  monitoring  strategies  to  allow 
removal  of  redundant  reply  messages. 


1  Introduction 


Complex  science  and  engineering  applications  typically  have  very  high  computational  demands 
and  deal  with  large  amounts  of  data.  To  reduce  computation  times,  parallel  processing  in  a 
distributed  memory  system  is  often  considered  one  of  the  most  promising  alternatives.  However, 
certain  applications  require  far  more  data  than  can  be  accommodated  at  each  local  memory. 

When  a  processing  element  (PF)  requires  data  that  is  not  available  locally  it  must  be  fetched 
fiom  othei  PFs.  I  he  completion  of  a  task  may  thus  be  delayed  until  data  requests  are  satisfied, 
in  massively  parallel  systems  this  delay  can  be  significant.  To  prevent  a  severe  degradation  of 
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the  overall  system  performance  the  PEs  must  be  kept  busy.  To  ensure  the  PEs  are  busy  most 
of  the  time  with  productive  work  they  can  be  assigned  several  concurrent  application  processes 
sharing  the  same  code.  While  one  process  is  suspended  awaiting  for  a  remote  data  item,  other 
processes  may  still  be  able  to  proceed,  reducing  processor  idle  time. 

This  approach  is  in  line  with  the  Bulk  Synchronous  Parallel  model  proposed  by  Valliant  [l].  This 
model  suggests  that  adding  more  application  processes  at  each  processor  allows  communications 
delays  to  be  effectively  hidden,  by  overlapping  computation  with  communication. 

Recent  results  have  shown  that  increasing  the  number  of  processes  per  processor  produces  a 
performance  improvement  until  a  certain  level  is  achieved  [2,  3].  The  overheads  of  having 
additional  processes  above  this  value  are  greater  than  the  benefits  gained,  and  the  time  to  solve 
the  problem  increases  again.  The  number  of  application  processes  a  processor  can  efficiently 
support  seems  to  be  dependent  on  the  messages  density  within  the  system.  As  more  processes 
are  launched,  more  data  requests  are  generated,  which  may  increase  the  messages  latency  due 
to  the  overload  of  the  communications  network  (both  the  channel  bandwidth  and  the  support 
of  communication  services).  This  performance  degradation  is  reduced  if  data  locality  can  be 
applied  during  the  initial  data  distribution,  such  as  in  non-uniform  memory  access  approaches 
(NUMA).  The  work  being  presented  here  assumes  data  locality  is  unknown  beforehand. 

Efficient  large  scale  parallel  processing  under  these  conditions  requires  the  number  of  data 
requests  generated  by  each  processor  to  be  kept  at  an  optimum  level.  If  the  location  of  the 
required  data  items  is  unknown  then  the  requests  have  to  be  broadcasted;  if  several  copies  of 
the  same  data  item  lie  distributed  amongst  the  processors,  one  request  may  generate  several 
replies,  increasing  the  messages  density  even  further. 

This  paper  proposes  a  distributed  strategy  for  monitoring  the  messages  density  within  a  distri¬ 
buted  memory  parallel  system.  Each  processor  keeps  track  of  the  communication  delays  with 
its  contiguous  neighbours;  when  this  time  exceeds  a  certain  average  value,  the  data  requests  are 
not  sent  to  those  neighbours.  The  requests  are  buffered  for  each  of  these  neighbours  waiting 
for  a  timeout  value;  if  the  data  request  is  satisfied  by  another  neighbour  while  pending  at  the 
source  node,  it  will  not  be  sent. 

In  a  high  messages  density  system,  communication  overloads  can  now  be  localized  and  the 
traffic  be  reduced.  Requests  may  never  be  sent  to  some  of  the  neighbours  since  they  were 
satisfied  along  other  paths  within  the  interconnection  network.. 


2  Characterization  of  the  experimental  model 


The  results  achieved  with  the  present  work  were  generated  using  a  network  of  35  T805  transpu¬ 
ters,  running  at  30  MHz,  with  4  MBytes  of  RAM  each,  from  Parsytec.  The  developed  system 
software  is  based  on  the  demand-driven  approach,  using  domain  decomposition.  A  System 
Controller  processor  (SC)  performs  the  system  I/O,  distributes  the  original  set  of  data  among 
the  PEs,  supplies  tasks  to  the  requesting  PEs  and  collects  the  results.  The  SC  processor  also 
acts  as  an  intermediate  node  on  the  communications  network. 

To  provide  the  underlying  software  structure  to  implement  a  demand-driven  distributed  memory 
system,  several  activities  need  to  be  undertaken  by  each  PE.  These  include  (figure  1)  a  router 
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process  (R)  which  handles  tho  communication  of  messages  tliat  originate  at,  are  addressed  to, 
or  pass  through  the  PE  (these  services  are  provided  by  the  Real  Time  System  Manager,  RTSM, 
supplied  by  Parsytec  [4]),  a  data  manager  process  (DM)  which  manages  the  data  requirements 
of  the  application  processes  (a  modified  version  of  the  DM  presented  in  [3]),  a  task  manager 
process  ( I  M)  which  handles  all  task  requests  (which  follows  the  model  proposed  in  [5])  and  one 
or  more  application  processes  (APs)  which  perform  the  desired  algorithm  on  the  data  items. 
An  application  process  controller  (A PC)  is  further  introduced  to  provide  the  interface  between 
the  data  manager  and  the  aplicatiou  processes. 


Figure  1:  Processing  element  structure 

Tlit-  solution  of  a  problem  on  a  multiprocessor  system  using  domain  decomposition  entails 
applying  the  same  algorithm  to  different  data  items  in  parallel.  In  this  model  each  AP  performs 
a  task  by  applying  an  algorithm  to  one  data  item  to  produce  a  result.  Other  data  items  may 
also  be  required  for  tin*  completion  of  the  task.  The  kind  of  problems  being  addressed  requires 
fai  moje  data  than  can  be  accommodated  at  earh  processor’s  local  memory.  Therefore,  some 
of  these  data  items  may  not  be  available  locally  and  must  be  fetched  from  other  PEs.  Since  the 
address  of  the  nearest  PE  with  the  requested  data  item  is  unknown  beforehand,  the  request  is 
broadcasted  into  the  network. 

Each  data  item  in  this  model  is  a  read-only  fixed-size  block  of  data.  The  various  blocks  of  data 
are  randomly  distributed  amongst  the  processors  at  start  up. 

Tim  DM  at,  each  PE  keeps  a  list  of  the  data  blocks  that  are  available  at  its  local  memory;  if 
any  of  these  data  blocks  is  required  by  the  application  a  request  is  issued  to  this  process.  All 
the  DMs  that  receive  such  request  check  if  they  can  satisfy  it.  If  they  can,  and  if  the  data 
block  is  requested  by  a  local  AP,  the  DM  sends  bark  the  data  block;  if  the  request  comes  from 
another  processor,  the  DM  directly  sends  the  desired  data  block  to  the  requesting  processor.  If 
the  DM  can  not  satisfy  the  request,  it  either  broadcasts  a  request  to  all  contiguous  neighbours, 
if  the  request  comes  from  a  local  AP,  or  forwards  the  received  broadcast  to  a  pre  defined  set  of 
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neighbours,  if  the  request  came  from  another  processor. 

When  the  DM  receives  a  reply  to  a  request  it  sends  the  data  to  the  appropriate  AP  and  keeps 
a  copy  on  a  local  circular  buffer  with  a  pre-defined  size  (this  size  gives  a  measurement  of  the 
degree  of  data  replication  within  the  system).  As  several  copies  of  the  same  data  may  exist 
distributed  amongst  the  processors,  one  request  may  result  in  several  identical  replies.  Only 
the  first  one  is  necessary  and  all  the  others  must  be  ignored. 

Several  application  processes  at  each  PE  reduces  the  impact  of  communication  delays  by  over¬ 
lapping  computation  with  communication.  However,  increasing  the  APs  above  a  certain  value 
may  introduce  significant  overheads  which  degrades  the  performance.  These  overheads  may  be 
produced  by  two  factors:  process  switching  and  increase  of  message  traffic.  Processes  have  a 
very  fast  hardware  context  switching  on  transputers,  so  this  factor  may  be  disregarded.  Increase 
to  the  messages  density  in  the  system  is  due  to  each  processor  launching  more  data  requests 
and  overloading  the  communications  network.  This  increase  on  the  number  of  messages  has 
three  major  consequences  that  impair  the  system  peformance: 


•  more  CPU  time  is  dedicated  to  message  routing,  when  the  CPU  processing  time  is  shared 
with  the  message  routing  (as  it  happens  in  T800  based  networks); 

•  more  CPU  time  is  consumed  supplying  external  data  requests  with  local  data  blocks; 

•  longer  average  message  delays  to  cross  intermediate  nodes,  due  to  more  frequently  engaged 
links. 

As  more  processors  are  added  to  the  system  these  negative  effects  have  a  greater  impact,  since 
more  messages  are  travelling  and  the  average  distances  that  messages  have  to  travel  is  larger 
(figure  2).  Although  the  performance  gain  obtained  with  multiple  concurrent  APs  increases 
with  the  number  of  processors,  the  results  obtained  so  far  with  a  net  of  up  to  35  processors  show 
that  the  optimum  number  of  APs  each  PE  can  support  is  dependent  on  the  messages  density 
within  the  system  and  decreases  with  the  number  of  processors.  These  results  suggested  that 
the  use  of  an  appropriate  message  monitoring  strategy  could  lower  the  messages  density  to 
allow  a  significant  number  of  concurrent  APs  per  PE  on  large  systems. 

A  series  of  experiments  were  conducted  to  evaluate  how  different  parameters  could  affect  global 
execution  times,  when  running  a  general  purpose  complex  application.  Several  interconnection 
topologies  were  considered  -  ternary-tree,  2-D  mesh  and  the  AMP  [5]  -  but  the  relative  behaviour 
of  them  was  similar,  in  spite  of  significant  differences  in  execution  times.  The  2-D  mesh  topology 
was  adopted  for  its  good  average  path  length  and  expandability,  also  allowing  alternative  routes 
between  nodes. 

A  parameterized  running  model  was  then  built  which  lets  the  user  specify  for  each  run: 

—  the  number  of  APs  per  processor; 

—  the  number  of  tasks  to  simulate  the  global  size  of  the  application; 

—  the  number  of  data  items  distributed  throughout  the  system; 

—  the  size  of  the  circular  buffer  on  each  DM. 
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Figure  2:  Execution  times  for  different  numbers  of  processors 

Larli  task  consists  on  a  pro-defined  sot  of  interleaved  computational  operations  (a  given  number 
of  integer  and  floating  point  multiplications)  with  data  fetches.  The  user  may  also  specify: 

-  the  size  of  the  set  of  interleaved  computational  and  data  fetches  operations, 

-  the  size  of  the  computational  task,  i.e.,  the  number  of  integer  and  floating  point  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  results  presented  here  for  discussion  were  generated  using  2-D  meshes  of  2G  and  35  trans¬ 
puters,  with  the  following  fixed  parameters:  1500  tasks,  20  data  items  per  processor,  200  data 
fetches  per  task  and  1000  integer  and  1000  floating  point  multiplications  between  data  requests. 


Conditional  broadcast 


When  the  location  of  the  data  items  within  the  system  is  unknown,  data  requests  need  to  reach 
a  processor  which  contains  the  desired  data.  Within  a  uon-disjoint  interconnection  network, 
more  than  one  route  may  exist  from  every  PE  to  every  other  PE.  The  set  of  routes  which  give 
the  shortest  distance  between  a  PE  and  every  other  PE  is  called  the  spanning  tree  for  that 
source  PE. 

When  performing  a  global  broadcast,  a  message  from  the  source  processor  is  sent  to  all  its 
neighbours.  In  a  transputer  network,  each  contiguous  neighbour  receives  the  message  to  broad¬ 
cast,  and  forwards  it  to  all  PEs  in  the  same  spanning  tree,  until  all  of  them  have  been  reached. 
1  his  requires  that  every  PE  has  a  table  with  all  relevant  information  about  the  spanning  trees. 

Since  the  broadcasted  messages  are  data  requests,  one  way  to  reduce  the  traffic  of  messages  is 
to  delay  a  forward  at  each  PE,  until  its  DM  acknowledges  that  the  requested  data  block  is  not 
present  at  that  PE.  If  the  data  item  is  there,  the  broadcast  is  not  further  propagated  through 
that  spanning  tree  branch. 

This  implementation  of  conditional  broadcast  reduces  not  only  the  traffic  of  messages  with  data 
requests,  but  also  the  number  of  returning  copies  of  the  requested  data  item.  The  higher  up  it 
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is  this  non-propagating  processor  in  the  source  PE’s  spanning  tree,  the  more  effective  will  be 
this  non-propagation  of  data  requests. 

Reducing  redundant  messages 

Each  DM  has  a  circular  buffer  with  copies  of  the  latest  data  block  it  received.  This  data  block’s 
replication  has  a  random  pattern  within  the  system.  While  this  feature  helps  decreasing  the 
average  distance  at  which  data  requests  are  satisfied,  it  also  generates  more  messages,  containing 
the  same  data  item,  being  returned  from  different  processors.  All  but  one  of  these  messages  are 
redundant.  Results  obtained  so  far  show  that  increasing  the  size  of  the  buffer  at  the  DM  (and 
consequently  increasing  the  degree  of  data  replication  in  the  system)  degrades  the  performance 
for  a  large  number  of  processors  (figure  3). 


Figure  3:  Different  buffer  sizes 


If  messages  density  needs  to  be  reduced,  then  the  redundant  messages  must  be  removed  as 
soon  as  possible,  ensuring  that  at  least  one  desired  copy  of  the  data  item  does  indeed  reach  the 
destination  DM.  Several  techniques  for  reducing  redundant  messages  are  described  in  [5].  Some 
of  these  rely  on  intermediate  nodes  to  inspect  passing-through  messages.  The  work  performed 
so  far  only  considers  the  conditional  broadcast  mechanism  to  reduce  redundant  messages. 

3  Monitoring  strategies  and  results 

To  keep  the  messages  density  at  an  appropriate  level  to  achieve  optimum  efficiency,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  messages,  and  eventually  to  delay  the  transmission  of 
messages  whenever  the  network  is  identified  as  overloaded.  A  monitoring  strategy  which  detects 
the  slower  throughput  channels  between  processors  lets  the  individual  PEs  decide  whether  or 
not  a  message  should  be  delayed. 

Data  requests  are  the  main  cause  for  the  heavy  traffic  being  generated,  because  they  are  broad¬ 
casted  and  can  cause  several  identical  replies.  The  messages  density  monitoring  can  be  used  to 
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decide  whether  a  data  request  should  he  launched  immediately  on  the  net,  or  if  the  DM  should 
delay  it  until  the  messages  density  fall  below  a  given  level. 

To  identify  the  slower  channels  that  may  cause  the  bottleneck,  one  possible  monitoring  strategy 
evaluates  the  reply  time  to  a  data  request.  By  continually  updating  the  average  time  to  satisfy 
a  data  request,  each  PE  can  identify  the  path  of  the  longer  replies,  to  delay  further  requests 
until  they  are  satisfied  in  acceptable  times  or  a  given  timeout  is  ellapsed.  As  the  time  a  message 
takes  to  arrive  to  its  destination  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  hops,  the  distance  between 
the  source  and  the  destination  processors  (taken  from  the  spanning  tree)  must  be  considered 
when  computing  the  average  value. 

This  strategy,  based  on  the  time  a  message  takes  to  go  through  the  whole  path,  makes  a  serious 
misjudgement,  since  it  does  not  pin-point  the  bottleneck:  it  assumes  the  whole  network  is  busy 
in  that  direction. 

Another  way  to  identify  a  slow  channel  is  to  check  the  communication  time  between  the  source 
PE  and  its  contiguous  neighbours.  Every  time  a  PE  receives  a  data  request,  it  checks  if  the 
source  PE  for  that  request  is  its  contiguous  neighbour;  if  so,  a  very  short  acknowledge  message 
is  sent  back.  The  source  PE  uses  this  acknowledge  message  to  compute  the  time  taken  since 
the  request  was  issued  until  the  acknowledgement  was  received.  If  this  time  is  longer  than 
a  specified  value,  future  data  requests  are  not  immediately  sent  to  this  neighbour.  They  are 
queued  waiting  for  a  timeout.  Once  the  timeout  ellapses,  communication  with  this  neighbour 
is  resumed  and  the  suspended  data  requests  are  sent  to  it.  This  is  done  separately  for  each 
neighbour. 

Ibis  close-ncighbour-dclay  strategy  only  considers  the  communication  load  of  each  processor’s 
immediate  neighbours,  and  only  cancels  communications  with  those  processors  that  might  be 
overloaded.  If  a  request  is  satisfied  from  another  channel  before  the  timeout  occurs,  requests 
waiting  on  the  queues  are  removed,  and  not  sent  to  those  branches  of  the  spanning  tree. 
Therefore,  this  strategy  also  reduces  the  number  of  messages  launched  in  the  system. 

I  he  experimental  results  given  below  consider  a  timeout  obtained  by  multiplicating  a  given 
constant  by  the  average  time  needed  to  send  the  data  request  and  receive  the  acknowledge 
message  (figures  A  and  .'>).  The  chosen  timeout  period  depends  on  the  number  of  processors 
and  network  topology,  and  it  must  be  large  enough  to  allow  data  requests  to  reach  a  significative 
number  of  processors  and  for  replies  to  be  received. 

I  he  results  obtained  also  show  that  monitoring  produces  better  performance  values  when  a 
certain  degree  of  data  replication  is  allowed  and  the  timeout  period  is  significantly  larger  than 
the  average  value. 

Implementation  of  a  monitoring  strategy  in  a  system  with  no  data  replication  produces  worst 
results.  1  lie  monitoring  overheads  do  not  compensate  the  delay  of  data  requests,  since  the 
pi obability  of  a  request  being  removed  from  a  waiting  queue  is  very  low  (the  number  of  messages 
is  not  significantly  reduced).  And  if  there  are  no  copies  of  the  data  items,  only  one  processor 
will  be  able  to  satisfy  the  request;  if  the  request  to  that  processor’s  branch  of  the  spanning  tree 
is  delayed,  this  will  only  increase  the  necessary  time  to  satisfy  the  request. 

When  monitoring  is  active,  the  overheads  due  to  receiving  several  identical  replies  to  the  same 
data  request  are  lower  than  the  benefits  of  not  sending  the  messages  to  all  the  branches  of 
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Figure  4:  Different  timeouts  without  buffering 
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Figure  5:  Different  timeouts  with  buffering 

the  spanning  tree.  This  suggests  that  the  use  of  redundant  messages  removal  techniques  at 
intermediate  nodes  may  improve  the  obtained  results. 


4  Concluding  remarks 


In  a  demand  driven  approach  with  domain  decomposition,  processors  can  be  kept  busy  by 
overlapping  communication  with  concurrent  application  processing.  However,  increasing  the 
number  of  concurrent  application  processes  causes  an  increase  to  the  messages  density  due  to 
remote  data  accesses,  overloading  the  communication  network  and  impairing  system  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  messages  density  can  be  controlled  if  the  flow  of  messages  is  monitored. 

Remote  data  accesses  in  an  uniform  data  distribution  system  may  cause  a  broadcast  of  requests, 
and  redundant  replies  when  data  is  replicated.  Conditional  broadcast  mechanisms  reduce  this 
traffic,  and  it  can  be  further  reduced  by  monitoring  the  requests  and  introducing  delays  on  the 
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request’s  transmission. 

The  selected  monitoring  strategy  analyses  the  close-neighbour-delay  instead  of  the  overall  reply 
time  to  a  request.  This  approach  produces  better  results,  specially  when  data  is  replicated  on 
the  network.  The  obtained  results  with  different  timeout  values  suggest  that  this  improvement 
may  be  caused  by  the  arrival  of  replies  from  the  branches  of  the  spanning  tree  that  were  not 
delayed,  while  the  request,  was  pending  at  the  source  node.  Applying  this  strategy  to  the 
intermediate  nodes  may  not  improve  the  performance,  if  the  replies  are  directly  sent  to  the 
requesting  node. 

Further  improvements  can  yet  be  achieved  if  higher  priority  is  assigned  to  the  DM  (together 
with  the  router  process).  This  approach  could  reduce  messages  delays,  speeding  up  execution 
times. 

A  monitor  strategy  that  supports  the  delay  of  data  request  helps  to  reduce  the  messages  traf¬ 
fic,  since  some  data  requests  may  be  cancelled.  However,  several  redundant  replies  may  still 
circulate  in  the  network,  due  to  the  requests  placed  on  the  other  branches.  Monitoring  should 
be  extended  to  the  income  replies  at  the  intermediate  nodes,  to  allow  both  the  removal  of 
redundant,  replies,  and  the  use  of  the  close-neighbour- delay  monitoring  strategy  at  these  nodes. 

Further  simulations  are  still  required  to  evaluate  the  behaviour  of  a  much  larger  multiprocessing 
system.  Although  these  results  can  be  crucial  to  assess  the  monitoring  impact  on  massive 
parallel  systems,  present  results  show  that  the  proposed  monitoring  strategies  are  promising. 
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Abstract 

Parallel  programming  is  not  difficult,  as  the  programs  build  up  their  complex  behaviours  in 
a  similar  way  to  the  real  world  (i.e  through  the  simple  interaction  of  independent  and  simple 
entities ).  The  parallel  system  engineer  needs,  however,  a  systematic  method  to  decomposing  the 
networks  into  independent  ones  or  composing  existing  processes  to  form  new  networks.  In  this 
paper,  we  introduce  a  technique  for  the  graphical  construction  of  hierarchical  networks  (or  config¬ 
urations)  of  processes.  The  technique  focuses  on  the  concept  of  templates  which  define  reusable 
patterns  of  communication  and  synchronisation  for  processes.  We  introduce  a  set  of  graphi¬ 
cal  rules  based  on  the  equivalence  between  processes,  more  specifically  templates,  and  networks 
( configurations )  of  templates.  The  rules  can  be  used  to  decompose  networks  of  processes  by  sub¬ 
stituting  a  single  process  for  an  equivalent  sub-network  of  processes,  or  to  abstract  a  sub-network 
of  processes  as  a  single  process  in  order  to  simplify  complex  networks. 

Keywords:  Parallel  Programming,  Graphical  Design,  Program  Transformation 

1.  Introduction 

There  is  a  general  consensus  that  software  systems  should  be  constructed  in  a  hierar¬ 
chical  modular  way  based  upon  the  composition  of  software  components.  The  underlying 
model  commonly  used  to  describe  and  implement  parallel  systems  as  a  network  of  (hi¬ 
erarchical)  communicating  processes  satisfies  that  requirement.  This  suggests  that  the 
software  architectural  description  (network  or,  as  we  usually  call  it,  “configuration”  of 
processes)  is  essential  for  all  phases  of  the  development  of  parallel  software  from  specifica¬ 
tion,  which  can  be  seen  as  a  configuration  of  component  sub- specifications,  to  evolution, 
as  changes  to  a  system  configuration  can  be  carried  out  dynamically  during  the  system 
execution  by  removing  or  including  new  processes. 

To  simplify  the  construction  of  configurations,  graphical  notations  have  been  widely 
used  [1,  2,  3,  4].  The  graphical  representation  of  a  parallel  program  configuration  is  usu¬ 
ally  simple.  It  includes  icons  (usually  boxes  or  circles)  to  denote  processes,  lines  to  denote 
communication  or  synchronisation  paths  between  processes  and  arrows  to  represent  the 
flow  of  messages  between  the  processes. 

Semantics  for  configurations  of  processes  has  also  been  proposed  [1,5].  The  semantics 
is  usually  defined  in  terms  of  the  structure  of  the  configuration  (structural  semantics  [5,  6]) 
that  gives  information  about  nodes  (processes),  ports  and  links.  However,  we  also  need 
information  about  the  states  and  external  events  the  configuration  can  perform  which  are 
defined  by  a  behavioural  semantics  [5,  7,  8]. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  combine  the  structural  and  behavioural  aspects 
of  a  configuration  in  the  same  graphical  representation.  A  simple  way  of  doing  this  is  to 
include  behavioural  expressions  for  the  links  of  each  process.  Another  approach  is  to  ap- 
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ply  the  concept  of  timing  thread  [9]  that  specifies  the  ordering  of  events  of  the  processes’ 
ports  (interface).  These  notations,  however,  usually  complicate  the  diagram. 

One  problem  encountered  is  that,  in  general,  there  is  no  technique  for  semantic- 
preserving  transformation  or  verification  of  the  behavioural  properties  of  the  configuration 
using  the  graphical  notation  directly.  This  is  usually  done  on  the  textual  (behavioural) 
specification  of  the  configuration,  for  example,  using  the  formal  description  of  the  config¬ 
uration  written  in  a  CCS  [8]  or  CSP  [7]  specification  of  the  configuration. 

In  this  paper,  we  show  that  the  concept  of  template  [10,  11]  can  be  used  to  define 
rules  that  allow  us  to  transform  (abstract  or  decompose)  graphically  configurations  of 
processes.  The  rules  relate  templates  and  configurations  of  templates  that  are  behavioural 
equivalent.  Thus,  we  can  transform  a  configuration  by  substituting  a  configuration  of 
templates  for  an  equivalent  template  (abstraction)  or  by  substituting  a  single  template  for 
an  equivalent  configuration  of  templates  (decomposition). 

These  rules  are  important  during  the  development  of  parallel  programs.  Abstrac¬ 
tion  can  be  applied,  for  example,  to  reduce  the  number  of  processes  of  a  configuration. 
Deadlock-freedom  properties  can,  therefore,  be  checked  more  easily.  Also,  during  the  al¬ 
location  of  the  processes  to  the  target  architecture,  we  usually  need  to  alter  the  number 
of  processes  -  sometimes  there  are  too  many  processes,  and  sometimes  there  are  too  few. 
This  means  that  configurations  have  to  be  serialised  into  single  processes  (abstraction), 
or  processes  have  to  be  parallelised  into  configurations  of  processes  (decomposition). 

In  this  paper,  we  will  concentrate  on  two  kinds  of  templates ,  namely,  IO-SEQ  and 
10- PAR,  that  we  have  been  using  in  many  applications,  and  the  graphical  rules  associ¬ 
ated  with  them.  The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  set  out  as  follows.  Section  2  reviews  the 
concept  of  template  (focusing  on  the  IO-SEQ  and  IO-PAR  templates )  and  its  graphical 
representation.  In  Section  3,  the  rules  are  introduced.  Section  4  covers  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  rules  in  the  construction  of  configurations.  Finally,  Section  5  presents  comments 
and  directions  for  future  work. 

2.  The  Concept  Of  template 

A  template ,  basically,  defines  a  type  of  synchronisation  or  communication  pattern  that 
a  process  can  perform.  We  can  identify  many  of  these  patterns  that  define  the  behaviours 
of  general  processes.  For  instance,  a  process  server  generally  behaves  as  follows.  It  receives 
requests  from  several  client  processes,  selects  one  of  them,  performs  some  activity  for  the 
chosen  client  and  at  the  end  sends  back  the  result.  We  have  studied  several  types  of 
templates  but  for  brevity  we  will  concentrate  on  only  two  of  them. 

The  first  template  is  called  IO-PAR  and  defines  a  process  that  sends  and  receives 
messages  in  parallel.  More  formally,  if  we  assume  the  alphabet  of  an  IO-PAR  process  P 
to  be  crP,  then  the  behaviour  of  P  is  defined  by  the  following  traces  [7]: 

trares(P)  =  INTERLEAVES  *  (a  P) 

U  (INTER  LEAVES(aP)  A  traces(P))  (1) 


where  the  function  INTERLEAVES  computes  permutations  of  events  and  the  function 
IN  ThR  LEAVES*  applies  INTERLEAVES  to  the  powerset  of  the  process’  alphabet.  The 
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definition  above  determines  that  the  traces  of  P  are  described  by  all  interleavings  of  events 
in  the  alphabet. 

The  second  template  is  called  IO-SEQ  and  corresponds  to  a  process  that  receives  a  set 
of  messages  in  parallel,  performs  some  computation  and  sends  another  set  of  messages.  In 
this  case,  the  traces  of  an  IO-SEQ  process  Q  with  alphabet  aQ  =  in(aQ)  U  out(aQ)  are 
characterised  by  the  sequences  of  two  interleavings  —  one  for  the  receives  and  another 
for  the  sends: 

traces(Q )  =  INTERLEAVES  *  (in(aQ)) 

U  {INTERLEAVES{in{aQ))  A  INTERLEAVES  *  ( out(aQ ))) 

U  (( INTERLEAVES(in(aQ ))  A  INTERLEAVES{mt(aQ ))) 

A  traces(Q))  (2) 


Every  template  is  given  a  unique  graphical  notation.  In  the  case  of  10-PAR  and  IO-SEQ 
templates,  a  box  stands  for  an  10-PAR  template  and  a  box  divided  into  two  segments 
an  IO-SEQ  template.  Each  segment  corresponds  to  the  receives  and  sends  respectively. 
Other  types  of  representations  can  be  seen  in  [11,  12]. 

The  templates  can  be  composed  in  parallel  to  form  configurations.  In  a  configuration 
(graph),  edges  symbolise  internal  links  between  pairs  of  processes.  In  an  edge,  the  source 
node  is  the  process  that  sends  messages  and  the  target  node  is  the  process  that  receives 
the  messages.  If  an  edge  is  linked  to  only  one  process  it  means  that  the  process  can 
communicate  with  the  external  environment.  The  names  of  the  edges  -  i.e.  the  names  of 
the  events  generated  by  the  processes  are,  for  simplification,  only  named  when  necessary. 

It  is  worth  considering  an  important  property  of  the  configuration  graphs  of  IO-PAR 
and  IO-SEQ  templates.  As  the  behaviour  of  the  templates  specifies  all  sends  always  occur 
in  parallel,  and  all  receives  also  occur  in  parallel,  when  several  links  exist  between  two 
templates  in  the  same  direction,  only  one  edge  needs  to  be  represented  in  the  graph 
because  communications  can  occur  at  the  same  time.  This  means  that  the  configuration 
graphs  do  not  contain  "parallel  edges”  between  template  vertices.  Also,  to  simplify  the 
application  of  the  graphical  rules,  half  of  the  box  representing  an  IO-SEQ  template  is 
sometimes  shaded.  A  box  with  the  left  side  shaded  describes  a  process  that  does  not 
receive  messages  from  the  environment.  Similarly,  if  right  half  of  the  box  is  shaded  the 
process  does  not  send  messages  to  the  environment. 

Figure  1(a)  shows  a  configuration  of  IO-SEQ  templates  that  computes  an  8-point 
Fast  Fourier  Transform  (FFT).  Every  template  corresponds  to  a  butterfly  process  that 
executes  a  two-point  FFT. 

Figure  1(b)  illustrates  a  configuration  of  IO-PAR  and  IO-SEQ  templates  that  simulates 
a  simple  flipfiop  device.  The  IO-SEQ  templates  1,  4  and  7  refer  to  wiring  (splitting) 
processes.  Processes  2  and  5  are  IO-PAR  templates  that  refer  to  and  gates.  Processes  3 
and  6  are  IO-PAR  templates  that  refer  to  nor  gates.  The  and  and  nor  IO-PAR  gates 
must  send  null  values  initially  because  the  IO-PAR  behaviour  specifies  that  sends  and 
receives  occur  in  parallel.  More  details  on  how  these  circuits  work  can  be  seen  in  [13]. 

3.  Equivalence  Rules  for  Templates 

Our  technique  is  based  on  rules  that  define  the  equivalence  between  templates  and  con- 
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Figure  1:  Configurations  of  10-PAR  and  IO-SEQ  templates,  (a)  FTT  (b)  Flip-flop. 


figuration  of  templates.  Since  10-PAR  and  IO-SEQ  templates  have  particular  properties, 
we  have  defined  a  special  kind  of  equivalence  that  we  call  p-equivalence  [10].  We  use  the 
concept  of  p-traces  ( precedence  traces )  that  defines  the  possible  ordering  (or  precedence) 
of  the  events  in  the  alphabet  of  a  process  derived  from  its  traces.  The  main  idea  is  to 
determinate  how  processes  interact  with  IO-PAR  and  IO-SEQ  templates,  simplifying  the 
proof  of  properties  of  configurations  of  templates.  Instead  of  comparing  traces  of  pro¬ 
cesses,  we  compare  p-traces  or  the  more  simple  initial  p-traces.  In  this  case,  two  processes 
that  have  the  same  (initial)  p-traces  are  p-equivalent.  For  example,  an  IO-PAR  template 
P  with  alphabet  ctP  has  the  initial  p-traces: 

p-traces(P)  =  {s  j  s  <  u  and  u  €  INTERLEAVES(aP)}  (3) 

So,  every  process  that  has  the  same  initial  p-traces  of  P  is  p-equivalent  to  P.  Similarly,  an 
IO-SEQ  template  has  the  initial  p-traces: 

p-traces(P)  =  {t'\t'<u  and  u  €  INTERLEAVES{in{aP))}  (4) 

U  {t  A  *2  |  f  6  INTERLEAVES(in(aP))  and 
t2<vforve  INTERLEAVES{out{aP))} 


3.1  Equivalence  Rules  for  IO-PAR  templates 

In  Figure  2(a)  we  present  equivalence  rules  that  relate  configurations  of  IO-PAR  and 
IO-SEQ  templates  with  IO-PAR  templates.  The  strategy  we  used  to  define  the  complete 
set  of  rules  was  to  systematically  generate  every  directed  graph  with  three  nodes  including 
IO-PAR  and  IO-SEQ  nodes.  We  then  proved  by  induction  that  we  can  apply  the  rules  to 
graphs  of  any  size.  The  induction  cannot  start  with  graphs  of  only  two  nodes  because  of 
the  fork  and  join  configurations  shown  in  Rule  4  and  Rule  5. 

The  rules  are  usually  simple  and  easy  to  understand.  More  complex  rules  can  be 
defined  from  the  basic  rules.  Rule  1  says  that  a  configuration  of  two  IO-PAR  templates 
that  communicate  is  p-equivalent  to  an  IO-PAR  template.  The  dotted  lines  denote  edges 
that  may  exist  but  are  not  a  condition  for  application  of  the  rule.  This  means  that  Rule 
1  can  be  applied  to  any  kind  of  configuration  of  two  IO-PAR  templates.  The  p-equivalent 
IO-PAR  template  sends  (receives)  messages  to  (from)  the  environment  like  both  templates. 
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Figure  2:  Graphical  equivalence  rules  for  configurations  of  IO-PAR  and  IO-SEQ  tem¬ 
plates. 

In  Rule  2,  the  IO-SEQ  template  must  only  send  messages  to  the  10-PAR  template  but 
it  receives  messages  from  the  environment  and  can  also  receive  messages  from  the  10- PAR 
template.  The  p-equivalent  10-PAR  template  receives  messages  from  the  environment  like 
the  IO-SEQ  template,  and  also  sends  (receives)  messages  to  (from)  the  environment  like 
the  10-PAR  template.  Rule  3  is  the  reverse  of  Rule  2,  as  the  IO-SEQ  template  must 
only  receive  messages  from  the  IO-PAR  template. 

Rule  4  is  a  special  rule.  It  corresponds  to  a  kind  of  “fork”  configuration  where  the  IO- 
SEQ  template  connects  a  set  of  IO-PAR  templates.  In  the  diagram,  the  “■  •  •”  determines 
that  there  can  be  an  arbitrary  number  of  IO-PAR  templates.  Note  also  that  the  IO-PAR 
templates  do  not  communicate.  If  they  did,  we  could  have  applied  Rule  1,  and  then 
Rule  2  to  prove  that  the  configuration  was  p-equivalent  to  an  IO-PAR  template.  The 
p-equivalent  IO-PAR  template  in  Rule  4  receives  messages  from  the  environment  as  the 
IO-SEQ  template  and  also  sends  (receives)  to  (from)  the  environment  like  every  IO-PAR 
template  in  the  configuration.  The  last  rule,  Rule  5,  is  the  reverse  of  Rule  4. 

3.2  Equivalence  Rules  For  IO-SEQ  templates 

Unlike  an  IO-PAR  template  where  the  events  in  the  alphabet  may  occur  in  any  order, 
an  IO-SEQ  template  imposes  an  ordering  in  the  execution  of  the  events  in  its  alphabet 
such  that  the  receives  always  occur  before  the  sends.  Therefore,  any  configuration  that 
includes  at  least  one  IO-PAR  template  cannot  be  equivalent  to  an  IO-SEQ  template. 

Figure  2(b)  introduces  the  basic  equivalence  rules  for  configurations  of  only  IO-SEQ 
templates.  Rule  6  specifies  a  configuration  of  two  IO-SEQ  templates  where  the  first  pro- 
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Figure  3:  Context-dependent  equivalence  rules  for  configurations  of  IO-SEQ  templates. 

cess  only  receives  messages  from  the  environment,  and  only  sends  messages  to  the  second 
process.  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  process  only  receives  messages  from  the  first 
process  and  only  sends  messages  to  the  environment.  The  p-equivalent  IO-SEQ  template 
receives  messages  from  the  environment  like  the  first  process,  and  sends  messages  like  the 
second  process. 

In  Rule  7,  the  first  process  is  similar  to  Rule  6.  However,  the  second  process  does 
not  have  to  receive  messages  only  from  the  first  process,  it  can  also  receive  messages  from 
the  environment.  In  this  case,  the  p-equivalent  IO-SEQ  template  receives  messages  from 
the  environment  like  both  processes.  Rule  7  is  the  reverse  of  this  rule. 

Another  group  of  equivalence  rules  for  configurations  of  IO-SEQ  templates  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  Figure  3.  These  rules  are  only  valid  in  a  special  context  (environment).  The 
context  is  described  as  a  configuration  of  templates.  In  the  graphical  rule,  it  corresponds 
to  the  configuration  outside  the  solid  line  box  delimited  by  the  dotted  rounded-corner 
box. 
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Figure  4:  Configurations  p-equivalent  to  the  FFT  configuration. 

To  explain  the  use  of  the  context  in  the  rules,  assume  a  configuration  similar  to  that 
defined  in  Rule  7  where  the  first  process  also  sends  messages  to  the  environment.  This 
means  that  this  process  may  send  messages  to  the  environment  before  the  second  process 
has  received  its  messages  from  the  environment.  Hence,  the  configuration  does  not  satisfy 
the  behaviour  of  an  IO-SEQ  template  that  only  sends  messages  (to  the  environment)  after 
it  has  received  all  its  messages. 

Rule  9,  however,  requires  that  the  first  process  can  only  send  messages  to  processes 
in  the  environment  that  are  part  of  a  sequence  of  IO-SEQ  templates  receiving  messages 
from  the  second  process  in  the  configuration.  This  condition  guarantees  that  the  pro¬ 
cesses  in  the  sequence  cannot  send  messages  until  they  have  received  the  messages  from 
the  second  process,  in  the  configuration.  Observe  also  that  the  dotted  lines  inside  the  IO- 
SEQ  template  indicate  that  it  may  only  send  (receive)  messages  to  (from)  that  particular 
environment  -  that  is,  the  sends  (receives)  are  internal  if  we  consider  the  configuration 
together  with  the  sequences  of  processes  in  the  environment.  Similar  conditions  are  re¬ 
quired  by  Rule  10  which  is  the  reverse  of  Rule  9. 

Rule  11  is  the  more  complex  rule.  It  is  a  generalisation  of  Rule  6.  It  requires  that 
all  processes  that  send  messages  to  the  environment  can  only  do  so  after  receiving  the 
messages  from  all  processes  that  receive  messages  from  the  environment.  This  guarantees 
that  the  sends  only  occur  after  all  receives.  The  context  is  similar  to  the  combination  of 
the  ones  of  Rule  9  and  Rule  10. 

4.  Using  the  Equivalence  Rules 

4-1  Simplifying  Configurations 

One  of  the  main  applications  of  the  rules  is  in  the  simplification  of  complex  configu¬ 
rations.  For  example,  the  configuration  in  Figure  1(a)  can  be  proved  to  be  p-equivalent 
to  a  single  IO-SEQ  template.  The  first  step  of  the  proof  is  to  rearrange  the  processes  as 
Figure  4(a)  shows.  It  then  becomes  clear  that  we  can  apply  Rule  11  to  each  of  the 
two  sub-configurations.  The  result  is  the  p-equivalent  configuration  in  Figure  4(b).  This 
configuration  satisfies  Rule  11,  therefore  it  is  p-equivalent  to  a  single  IO-SEQ  template. 

Figure  5  illustrates  configurations  p-equivalent  to  the  flipfiop  in  Figure  1(b).  In 
Figure  5(a),  each  one  of  the  two  sub-configurations  can  be  substituted  by  p-equivalent 
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Figure  5:  Configurations  p-equivalent  to  the  fiipflop  configuration. 


10-PAR  templates  by  applying  Rule  1.  Therefore,  the  configuration  in  Figure  5(b) 
is  p-equivalent  to  the  fiipflop  configuration  in  Figure  5(a).  Also,  by  Rule  4,  the  sub- 
configuration  in  Figure  5(b)  is  p-equivalent  to  an  10-PAR  template.  This  shows  that  the 
configuration  in  Figure  5(c)  is  also  p-equivalent  to  the  fiipflop  configuration. 

4-2  Decomposing  Configurations 

As  we  said,  the  rules  can  also  be  applied  to  the  decomposition  (refinement)  of  a  con¬ 
figuration.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  Hospital  Monitoring  System.  The  main  components  of 
the  system  are:  doctor,  nurse,  pharmacist  and  patient.  The  doctor  receives  information 
from  the  patient  about  his/her  condition,  and  reports  from  the  nurse  about  the  patient’s 
progress.  He/She  then  sends  instructions  to  the  nurse  about  the  the  treatment  to  be 
applied  to  the  patient.  The  nurse  monitors  the  patient,  and  requests  the  pharmacist  to 
send  the  prescribed  medicine. 

We  assume  that  the  system  starts  when  the  nurse  requests  data  about  the  new  patient, 
informs  the  doctor  he/she  has  started,  and  asks  the  pharmacist  to  get  ready.  However, 
the  doctor,  the  patient  or  the  pharmacist  may  arrive  before  the  nurse.  In  this  case,  we 
associate  an  10-PAR  template  with  the  Nurse  process  to  indicate  that  possibility.  The 
patient  waits  for  treatment  from  the  nurse,  and  sends  information  about  his/her  state  to 
the  doctor  and  the  nurse.  So,  the  Patient  process  behaves  like  an  IO-SEQ  template.  The 
doctor  receives  information  from  the  nurse  and  the  patient,  and  asks  the  nurse  to  apply 
the  treatment.  In  this  case,  the  Doctor  process  also  behaves  like  an  IO-SEQ  template. 
Finally,  the  pharmacist  only  receives  requests  from  the  nurse  and  sends  back  the  medicine. 
This  corresponds  to  a  simple  IO-SEQ  template  behaviour.  The  graphical  solution  to  the 
Hospital  System  using  IO-SEQ  and  10-PAR  templates  is  presented  in  Figure  6(a). 

The  decomposition  strategy  depends  on  the  particular  design.  In  general,  we  try  to 
increase  the  strength  of  each  module  (in  our  case  processes),  and  reduce  the  coupling 
among  modules. 

Figures  6(b)  and  6(c)  show  two  possible  decompositions  for  the  Nurse  process 
(module).  In  Figure  6(b),  the  decision  was  to  decompose  the  Nurse  process’  function  into 
three  sub-functions  performed  by  different  processes:  Collect  Data ,  Store  and  Compute 
and  Generate  Reports  and  Requests.  Applying  Rule  1  to  the  Collect  Data  and  Store  and 
Compute  processes,  we  prove  that  they  are  p-equivalent  to  an  IO-PAR  template.  We  can 
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then  apply  Rule  2  to  the  (simplified)  p-equivalent  configuration  and  process  Generate 
Reports  and  Requests  to  show  that  it  is  p-equivalent  to  the  Nurse  process,  as  expected. 

Another  decomposition  of  the  Nurse  process  is  presented  in  Figure  6(c).  Here,  the 
data  collect  function  was  decomposed  assuming  that  different  consistency  checks  are  re¬ 
quired.  Similarly,  as  data  is  generated  in  different  forms  the  generate  reports  and  requests 
function  was  also  decomposed.  To  prove  that  the  new  configuration  is  p-equivalent  to  the 
Nurse  process,  Rule  1  can  be  applied  successively  to  each  collect  data  process  ( Collect 
from  Doctor ,  Collect  from  Patient  and  Collect  from  Pharmacist)  and  process  Store  Data 
to  prove  that  they  are  p-equivalent  to  an  10-PAR  template.  Next,  Rule  2  is  applied  suc¬ 
cessively  to  this  10-PAR  template  and  the  Report  to  Doctor,  Dose  to  Patient  and  Request 
to  Pharmacist  processes,  proving  also  that  they  are  p-equivalent  to  an  IO-PAR  template. 

5.  Conclusions 

In  this  paper,  we  introduced  a  set  of  graphical  rules  that  relate  configurations  of  tem¬ 
plates  to  templates.  These  rules  are  very  useful  in  the  hierarchical  development  of  con¬ 
figurations  of  processes  because  they  allow  us  to  refine  a  template  into  sub- configurations 
creating  a  lower  level  configuration,  or  abstract  a  configuration  as  a  single  process  creating 
a  higher  level  configuration. 

An  important  property  of  our  technique  is  to  provide  a  compositional  proof  of  deadlock- 
freedom  —  that  is,  if  we  prove  that  a  high  level  configuration  is  deadlock-free,  by  applying 
the  rules  we  can  guarantee  that  the  decomposed  (lower)  level  is  deadlock-free,  since  the 
rules  preserve  the  behaviour  of  the  configuration.  Also,  if  we  prove  that  a  low  level  con¬ 
figuration  is  deadlock-free  and  p-equivalent  to  a  template,  when  we  reuse  that  process  in 
a  higher  level  configuration  we  do  not  have  to  check  its  proof  of  deadlock-freedom.  In 
general  compositional  proof  of  deadlock-freedom  is  not  easy  because  when  we  compose 
deadlock-free  processes  together  they  can  interfere  with  each  other  [14]. 

At  the  moment  we  are  investigating  new  rules  for  other  kinds  of  templates.  We  are 
also  developing  a  graphical  environment  that  allows  us  to  build  and  analyse  configurations 
of  templates,  and  at  the  same  time  derive  parallel  programs  from  the  configurations  of 
templates. 
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Abstract  :  To  facilitate  the  use  of  multicomputers,  we  aim  at  providing  a  standard  Ada  environment  wich 
takes  benefit  of  multicomputers.  We  have  studied  the  way  a  distributed  Ada  Run  Time  can  be  defined  on  a 
distributed  operating  system  in  order  to  hide  distribution  to  programers.  A  prototype,  called  DART,  has  been 
realized:  its  implementation  lies  on  the  Chorus/MiX  operating  system  wich  provides  a  support  for  distributed 
applications. 
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1  Introduction 

Programming  languages  are  a  key  to  take  benefit  of  a  computer.  Current  programming  lan¬ 
guages  proposed  on  multicomputers  are  generally  classical  languages  to  which  communication 
primitives  are  added.  Distribution  is  not  really  integrated  in  these  languages:  users  must  man¬ 
age  themselves  the  distribution  of  their  application  by  cutting  it  in  several  programs.  Moreover 
these  programs  communicate  by  using  specific  primitives.  However,  some  languages  integrate 
distribution  as  a  facility:  unfortunately  they  are  not  widely  implemented  in  distributed  envi¬ 
ronments.  For  instance,  Ada  [1]  provides  a  well  suited  support  for  multicomputer  through  the 
notion  of  tasks  which  are  concurrent  execution  entities  and  the  notion  of  rendez-vous.  Thus,  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  multicomputers,  we  aim  at  providing  a  standard  Ada  environment  which 
takes  benefit  of  multicomputers.  The  implementation  of  our  distributed  Ada  Run  Time  pro¬ 
totype  lies  on  the  Chorus/MiX  distributed  operating  system  [2]  which  was  implemented  on 
multicomputers  [3]  [4].  As  the  design  of  Chorus/MiX  provides  a  support  for  distributed  appli¬ 
cations,  it  it  also  well  suited  for  the  implementation  of  a  distributed  Run  Time. 

In  this  paper,  we  present  this  Run  Time  prototype.  In  a  first  section,  we  briefly  present  research 
projects  which  aim  at  executing  Ada  programs  on  distributed  architectures.  Then,  we  describe 
the  distributed  Run  Time.  The  last  section  gives  an  evaluation  of  this  study. 


2  Distributed  Ada  research  projects 

Several  implementations  of  ADA  have  been  realized  for  distributed  architectures.  Among  these 
implementations  we  can  distinguish  between  shared  memory  implementations  -  where  a  global 
instance  of  the  Run  Time  manages  the  execution  of  Ada  applications  -  and  distributed  memory 
implementations  -  where  several  instances  of  the  Run  Time  cooperate  to  manage  Ada  appli¬ 
cations  on  several  nodes.  We  focus  on  projects  realized  on  distributed  architectures  with  no 
global  memory. 

2.1  Ada  applications  composed  by  several  programs 

To  execute  an  Ada  application  in  a  distributed  environment,  [5]  [6]  consider  this  application 
as  several  programs  which  do  not  share  data.  These  programs  communicate  explicitely  by 
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communication  primitives:  these  primitives  are  not  integrated  in  the  language.  In  particular, 
programmers  do  not  use  rendez  vous  or  remote  procedure  calls.  Communication  primitives  used 
in  this  case  are  specific  packages  which  are  added  as  language  libraries  and  are  compiled  with 
the  distributed  Ada  application.  Using  this  environment,  three  main  issues  must  be  addressed 
by  the  programmer  : 

•  he  must  design  his  application  in  a  distributed  way.  The  application  must  be  developed 
as  several  programs  -  not  as  a  unique  program  as  in  standard  Ada  -  and  the  mapping  of  these 
programs  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  design  of  the  application, 

•  Ada  applications  are  not  standard  because  programs  can  not  communicate  by  rendez-vous. 
This  implies  that  applications  are  not  portable  to  different  environments. 

•  Ada  type  checking  can  not  be  used  for  the  whole  application  but  only  for  each  program. 
As  a  conclusion,  we  can  say  that  this  solution  is  not  really  adapted  to  parallel  programming 
because  it  does  not  integrate  distribution  in  the  Ada  language  itself. 


2.2  Ada  applications  composed  by  a  simple  program 

Another  way  to  write  distributed  Ada  applications  is  to  consider  an  application  as  a  single 
program.  This  allows  to  solve  the  issue  of  type  checking  in  the  same  way  as  on  centralized 
architectures. 

Ada  program  scattered  in  entities 

In  this  approach  [7]  [8]  [9]  [10],  an  Ada  progam  is  scattered  in  independant  entities,  called 
virtual  nodes  (tasks,  packages  or  subprograms),  which  can  be  distributed.  Programmers  do 
not  design  their  application  as  several  programs  but  as  several  entities  which  do  not  share 
memory.  Communication  between  entities  is  done  by  rendez-vous  or  remote  procedure  calls. 
Thus,  by  designing  an  Ada  application  as  a  unique  program,  type  checking  is  applied  to  the 
whole  application. 

Generally,  programmers  must  cut  themselves  their  programs  and  give  informations  to  describe 
the  mapping  of  the  entities  on  the  nodes.  Some  projects  also  provide  tools  to  easily  generate 
these  informations  (graphical  tools,  description  language,  etc.).  These  projects  do  not  address 
the  issues  of  hidding  distribution  at  the  programmer  level.  Moreover,  the  applications  are  not 
truely  standard  Ada  applications  because  they  need  mapping  informations  to  be  run. 

Ada  program  with  hidden  distribution 

This  last  approach  provides  the  level  we  aim  to  provide  on  a  multicomputer  :  programmers 
design  their  program  in  the  same  way  to  execute  it  on  a  multicomputer  as  on  a  centralized 
architecture.  In  the  case  of  [11]  [12]  [13],  distributed  Ada  programs  execution  is  done  whithout 
programmer’s  help.  Restrictions  are  generally  imposed  on  the  Ada  language,  mainly  on  vari¬ 
ables  shared  between  tasks.  Moreover  the  implementations  of  these  Run  Times  are  rather 
complex  because  they  do  not  benefit  from  the  support  of  a  true  distributed  operating  system. 
In  our  project,  we  wanted  to  address  the  three  issues  previously  evoked  and  to  remove  all 
restrictions  to  the  implementation  of  full  Ada.  This  was  possible  by  using  the  services  provided 
by  the  distributed  operating  system  Chorus/MiX. 
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3  DART  :  a  Distributed  Ada  Run  Time 


A  Run  Time  is  the  interface  between  the  code  generated  by  the  compiler  and  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem.  The  standard  Ada  Run  Time  was  designed  to  be  executed  on  a  mono-processor  computer. 
It  has  been  implemented  in  a  centralized  way  :  a  unique  instance  of  the  Run  Time  supports 
the  execution  of  the  tasks  and  a  multi-tasked  program  is  executed  in  pseudo-  parallelism  on  a 
processor.  Thus  the  data  structures  describing  the  tasks  can  be  accessed  at  any  time  and  from 
any  task  during  an  execution. 

This  Run  Time  can  be  adapted  to  a  shared  memory  multi- processor  without  main  changes  in 
the  implementation  and  in  the  data  structures  management  by  taking  benefit  of  the  shared 
memory.  However  the  Run  Time  can  not  be  used  on  a  multicomputer  without  adapting  the 
distribution  of  the  data  and  of  the  functions  management. 

Our  aim  was  to  execute  standard  Ada  programs  on  multicomputers  in  a  distributed  way.  We 
have  modified  the  Run  Time  to  adapt  it  to  multicomputers  by  using  the  services  of  a  dis¬ 
tributed  operating  system.  We  are  concerned  with  the  issues  generated  in  the  execution  of  an 
application.  We  can  distinguish  three  main  classes  of  issues  : 

•  global  management  of  the  execution, 

•  implementation  of  Ada  features  as  tasks,  rendez-vous,  etc. 

•  implementation  of  Ada  functions  as  tasks  management,  call  of  an  entry  point,  etc. 

These  issues  have  been  addressed  by  using  the  services  of  the  Chorus/MiX  operating  system  : 
remote  execution  to  preserve  the  dynamic  aspects  of  an  Ada  execution,  threads  or  lightweight 
processes  to  support  tasks,  transparent  inter  process  communication  to  implement  communi¬ 
cation  facilities  and  distributed  shared  memory  to  provide  shared  variables. 


3.1  Global  management  of  the  execution 

In  Chorus/MiX,  the  unit  of  distribution,  in  term  of  execution  and  data,  is  the  Unix  process. 
Thus,  to  be  distributed,  an  Ada  program  is  implemented  as  several  processes  which  are  executed 
on  different  nodes.  We  call  an  Ada  process ,  a  process  which  participates  to  the  execution  of 
an  Ada  program.  To  preserve  the  dynamic  aspects  of  an  Ada  execution,  an  Ada  program  is 
executed  as  a  process  which  can  be  duplicated  during  its  execution.  This  implies  that  the  Run 
Time  is  responsable  of  the  Ada  processes  management. 

3.1.1  Creation  of  Ada  processes 

At  the  begining  of  the  execution,  an  Ada  process  is  created  to  support  the  execution  of  the  first 
tasks.  Then  son  processes  are  created,  possibly  on  remote  nodes,  to  distribute  the  tasks.  An 
Ada  process  is  created  by  duplication  of  its  father  using  the  Chorus/MiX  services  for  remote 
execution.  Thus,  this  creation  is  transparent  to  distribution.  A  process  is  created  in  the  same 
way  to  be  executed  locally  or  on  a  remote  site:  we  assume  that  the  load  balance,  in  term  of 
processes,  is  done  by  the  load  management  services  of  the  system. 

The  maximum  count  of  tasks  executed  in  a  process  is  limited  to  n.  When  task  n+1  must  be 
created  a  new  process  is  created  if  all  the  son  processes  are  full:  task  n+1  is  executed  in  this 
process.  Ada  processes  must  then  maintain  the  count  of  tasks  they  execute  and  the  count  of 
tasks  executed  in  their  son  processes. 
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3.1.2  Identification  of  an  Ada  process 

To  be  localized  on  the  network,  a  process  is  identified  by  a  process  identifier.  Actually,  this  pro¬ 
cess  identifier  is  the  identifier  of  its  Run  Time  communication  port,  used  to  exchange  messages 
between  Ada  processes.  The  communication  ports  are  entities  provided  by  the  Chorus/MiX 
system:  they  are  queues  of  messages  used  in  inter  process  communication.  These  ports  are 
identified  by  a  Chorus  unique  identifier  managed  by  the  kernel. 

3.1.3  Data  structures  of  an  Ada  process 

The  notion  of  Ada  process  introduces  new  data  structures  in  the  Run  Times.  A  process  de¬ 
scriptor  is  composed  by  a  process  identifier  and  by  the  count  of  tasks  executed  in  the  concerned 
process.  To  manage  the  distribution,  each  Run  Time  uses  the  following  informations: 

•  the  parent  process  descriptor, 

•  the  local  process  descriptor, 

•  a  list  of  child  process  descriptors  :  this  list  is  used  to  manage  creation  and  termination 
issues, 

•  a  Chorus  mutex  to  preserve  the  data  coherency  :  the  data  of  the  distributed  Run  Time  can 
be  accessed  concurrentely  by  the  threads  of  the  process,  indeed.  Using  the  mutual  exclusion 
variable  guarantees  the  coherency  of  these  data. 


3.1.4  Communication  between  Ada  processes 

The  Run  Times  do  not  share  their  data  :  each  Run  Time  manages  its  own  data.  To  manage  the 
distributed  execution  of  the  whole  Ada  application,  Ada  processes  must  exchange  informations 
on  the  state  of  their  part  of  the  application.  Using  Chorus  distributed  shared  memory  would 
be  too  expensive  because  the  granularity  of  these  data  is  small.  Thus,  Ada  Run  Times  use  the 
inter  process  communication  to  exchange  informations  on  the  application.  To  implement  this 
communication  each  Ada  process  owns  a  port,  called  Run  Time  port  and  a  thread,  called  Run 
Time  thread. 

3.1.5  Completion  of  an  Ada  process 

An  Ada  process  must  be  completed  when  its  execution  is  terminated.  This  implies  that  all 
tasks  of  the  process  and  all  son  processes  are  terminated.  Actually,  a  process  can  be  completed 
when  all  its  tasks  are  completed.  A  task  which  has  finished  its  execution,  is  terminated  if  all  its 
child  tasks  are  terminated.  Moreover,  the  mother  of  a  task  A  is  executed  in  the  same  process 
than  task  A  or  in  its  father  process  because  of  our  tree  organisation.  So,  when  the  last  task 
of  an  Ada  process  is  terminated,  this  process  does  not  own  any  child  task  nor  any  active  child 
process. 

When  a  task  is  completed  in  an  Ada  process,  the  father  process  must  be  informed.  If  this  task 
is  the  last  one  of  the  child  process,  the  father  process  orders  the  child  to  complete. 


3.2  Main  Ada  features 

In  this  part  we  present  our  implementation  of  the  main  Ada  features,  using  the  services  of 
Chorus/MiX. 
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3.2.1  Tasks 

The  execution  unit  in  Ada  is  the  task.  In  the  distributed  Run  Time,  a  task  is  mapped  on  one 
Chorus/MiX  thread  (lightweight  process).  By  using  the  multi- threaded  process  management  of 
the  micro-kernel,  we  take  benefit  of  its  scheduling.  In  this  case,  tasks  execution  merges  thread 
execution.  Moreover,  the  thread  concept  is  well  suited  to  implement  tasks  because  it  provides 
a  small  execution  context  and  fast  context  switching  possibilities  between  two  threads. 

Task  creation 

When  a  task  is  created  in  the  local  Ada  process,  the  Run  time  creates  a  Chorus/MiX  thread 
using  the  Chorus  services.  This  thread  will  execute  the  task  code  by  jumping  to  the  starting 
address  of  the  function. 

As  the  Chorus  semantics  does  not  allow  to  creat  theads  from  one  process  to  another,  remote 
tasks  creation  can  not  rely  on  the  system  services.  Thus,  the  local  Run  Time  sends  a  creating 
request  to  the  target  Run  Time,  using  the  Chorus  IPC.  When  it  receives  the  request,  the  Run 
Time  thread  of  the  receiving  process  executes  a  local  task  creation. 

Task  identification 

Task  identifiers  are  used  to  name  tasks.  An  identifier  must  be  unique  for  an  Ada  application 
to  avoid  ambiguities,  for  instance  during  entry  calls.  On  the  other  hand,  tasks  can  be  executed 
in  different  processes  which  can  be  localized  on  different  sites.  Tasks  identifiers  are  also  useful 
information  to  access  the  corresponding  task. 

A  task  identifier  is  composed  by  the  Ada  process  identifier  and  by  a  local  identifier  which 
provides  the  access  in  the  process. 

Data  structures 

The  centralized  Run  Time  manages  a  list  of  the  whole  task  descriptors  for  an  Ada  application. 
In  our  implementation,  each  distributed  Run  Time  manages  its  own  list  of  task  descriptors, 
dedicated  to  tasks  which  are  executing  in  the  local  Ada  process. 

To  implement  tasks  management  a  task  decriptor  is  attached  to  each  task.  This  descriptor  is 
composed  of  : 

•  a  task  state  :  active,  waiting  on  rendez-vous,  terminated,  etc, 

•  a  synchronisation  semaphore  used  to  wait  for  a  resource, 

•  a  parent  task  identifier, 

•  a  list  of  entry  points  descriptors  :  each  descriptor  contains  the  state  of  this  entry  point 
and  the  list  of  descriptors  of  the  tasks  waiting  on  the  concerned  entry  point. 

In  the  centralized  Run  Time,  all  of  tasks  descriptors  are  chained.  In  the  distributed  Run  Times, 
this  is  replaced  by  a  list  of  task  identifiers  which  provides  access  to  tasks  descriptors. 

End  of  task 

An  task  ends  its  execution  when  all  of  its  child  tasks  have  ended  their  execution. 

To  run  such  an  algorithm: 

•  each  task  maintains  informations  to  access  its  child  tasks,  to  know  when  it  ends, 

•  each  task  maintains  informations  to  access  its  parent  task  to  inform  it  of  its  end. 
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3.2.2  Rendez-vous 


Implementation 

Local  rendez-vous  are  managed  in  the  same  way  as  in  standard  Run  Times.  This  management 
is  extended  to  the  distributed  case  by  using  Chorus  IPC  betvreen  Run  Time  ports.  In  each  Ada 
process,  the  Run  Time  owns  data  describing  each  task  and  its  rendez-vous. 
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Figure  1:  Sharing  data  between  processes 

Assuming  that  a  task  A  calls  an  entry  of  a  task  B,  when  A  asks  for  the  rendez-vous  it  will 
be  blocked  on  a  semaphore.  Then  the  Run  Time  thread  looks  for  task  B  to  know  if  task  B 
is  a  remote  task.  If  task  B  is  a  local  task,  the  entry  call  is  processed  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  standard  Run  Time.  If  task  B  is  remotely  executed,  the  local  Run  Time  sends  a  message 
to  the  remote  Run  Time  to  request  the  access  of  the  entry  call  of  task  B  for  task  A.  This  is 
done  by  sending  the  message  on  the  remote  Run  Time  port.  At  the  reception  of  an  entry  call 
request,  a  Run  Time  thread  executes  the  dedicated  processing  on  data  attached  to  task  B.  This 
processing  is  the  same  than  the  one  realized  on  a  local  rendez-vous.  Then  the  modifications  on 
task  A  data  are  done  by  exchanging  messages  with  Run  Time  A. 

Parameter  exchange  in  a  rendez-vous 

To  respect  the  Ada  semantics,  entry  parameters  are  not  exchanged  in  the  same  way  than  exit 
parameters. 

Entry  parameters: 

in  the  local  case,  entry  parameters  are  copied  in  the  parameters  of  the  called  task  when  pro¬ 
cessing  the  accept  instruction.  In  the  remote  case,  entry  parameters  are  copied,  by  the  caller 
Run  Time  in  the  entry  call  message.  Then,  they  are  recopied  from  the  message  to  the  called 
task  parameters. 

Exit  parameters: 

Ada  semantics  distinguishes  between  two  cases,  according  to  the  parameters  size. 

1.  Exit  parameters  having  a  size  smaller  or  equal  to  the  integer  size  : 

these  parameters  are  exchanged  by  value.  The  parameters  of  the  called  task  are 
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Table  1:  The  t  ask  creation 


taskCreate(newId,  taskType,  parentld) 
begin 

if  (non  complete  process) 
localTaskCreate(newId,  taskType,  parentld) 
else 

remoteTaskCreate(newId,  taskType,  parentld) 
endif 
end 


runTimeCodeQ 

begin 

while  TRUE 
waiting  for  a  request 

if  (request  ==  taskCreate) 
localTaskCreate(newId,  taskType,  parentld) 
endif 
endwhile 
fend 


copied  in  the  parameters  of  the  caller  task  at  the  the  end  of  the  rendez-vous.  In  the 
local  case,  this  copy  does  not  cause  any  trouble.  In  the  remote  case,  the  parameters 
are  copied  in  the  message,  at  the  the  end  of  the  rendez-vous.  Then,  these  parameters 
are  copied  from  the  message  to  the  caller  task  parameters. 

2.  Exit  parameters  having  a  size  greater  than  the  integer  size  : 
these  parameters  are  exchanged  by  address.  In  the  local  case,  at  the  accept  instruc¬ 
tion  processing  time,  the  called  task  gets  directly  the  address  of  the  parameters.  In 
the  remote  case,  an  other  distinction  on  the  size  of  the  parameters  is  introduced  by 
the  distributed  Run  Time  :  when  the  parameters  size  is  greater  than  a  given  bound, 
distributed  shared  memory  services  are  used  to  exchange  the  parameters  else  they 
are  copied  to  the  message. 

The  value  of  parameters  is  always  copied  in  the  message  except  for  the  great  size  parameters. 
When  parameters  are  composed  by  addresses,  their  transmission  is  transparent  to  the  Run 
Time  :  these  parameters  look  like  small  size  parameters. 

3,2.3  Sharing  data  between  tasks 

The  Ada  semantics  allows  to  share  data  between  tasks  of  a  same  program.  This  supposes  that 
Ada  processes  must  be  able  to  share  data,  in  particular  the  data  and  the  stacks  of  tasks.  We 
did  not  want  to  modify  the  Ada  compiler,  so  this  compiler  provides  an  executable  file  per  Ada 
program.  Thus,  one  of  the  issues  encountered  when  developping  DART  was  to  distribute  this 
executable  file  on  the  processes  to  execute  it.  This  executable  file  is  made  of  code,  data  of  the 
program  and  data  of  the  Run  Time,  and  a  stack  for  each  task. 

The  distributed  shared  memory  services  of  Chorus  are  used  to  share  data  between  tasks  (Figure 
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Figure  2:  Remote  rendez  vous 

1).  As  it  is  too  expensive  to  use  the  distributed  shared  memory  services  to  share  data  between 
Run  Time,  the  distributed  Run  Times  uses  the  Chorus  IPC. 

3.3  Ada  Run  Time  functions 

3.3.1  General  structure 

At  the  initialization  of  an  Ada  process,  a  Run  Time  thread  and  a  Run  Time  port  are  created. 
The  Run  Time  thread  executes  the  Run  Time  code  :  most  of  the  time  the  thread  is  waiting  for 
a  request  on  the  Run  Time  port.  At  the  reception  of  a  request,  the  request  type  is  determinated 
and  the  corresponding  Run  Time  function  is  called. 

All  the  distributed  Run  Time  functions  are  built  in  the  same  way: 

•  if  the  request  can  be  locally  processed,  a  function  of  the  centralized  Run  Time  is  executed, 

•  else  a  request  is  sent  to  the  corresponding  remote  Run  Time,  which  will  execute  the  function 
locally. 

To  illustrate  the  implementation  of  the  Run  Time  functions,  we  present  the  implementation  of 
a  task  creation  and  of  a  remote  rendez-vous. 


3.3.2  Task  creation 

Table  1  describes  the  task  creation  function  of  DART.  When  this  function  is  called,  if  the 
local  process  is  not  full,  the  task  is  created  locally  with  the  localTaskCreate  function.  Else,  the 
remoteTaskCreate  function  is  executed.  The  localTaskCreate  function  creates  a  Chorus  thread 
in  the  local  process,  this  thread  executes  the  task  code. 

The  remoteTaskCreate  function  searches  first  an  Ada  process  in  which  the  new  task  can  be 
executed  :  if  all  the  son  processes  are  full,  a  new  process  is  created.  When  the  destination 
process  is  selected,  a  task  creation  request  is  sent  to  its  Run  Time.  At  the  request  reception, 
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Table  2:  Rendez-vous  simulation 


Ada  Program 

Simulation  code 

task  body  buffer  is 
begin 

accept  readbuf ( a : out  integer)  do 

body  Buffer( ) 
begin 

accept(readbuf,  a); 

end  readbuf ; 
end  buffer; 

acceptEnd(a) 

end 

task  body  producer  is 
begin 

buf .readbuf (b) ; 
end  producer; 

entryCall(buf,  readbuf,  b) 

prod  :  producer ; 
buf  :  buffer; 

taskCreate(prod,  producer,  P) 
taskCreate(buf,  buffer,  P) 

begin 

taskActivate(buf,  prod) 

end; 

the  remote  Run  Time  executes  the  localTaskCreate  function. 

3.3.3  Remote  rendez-vous 

Figure  2  presents  a  sample  example  of  processing  for  a  remote  rendez-vous  in  DART.  A  Prod 
task  calls  the  readbuf  entry  point  of  a  Buf  task.  We  assume  that  Prod  and  Buf  are  executed  in 
two  different  processes. 

At  the  entry  call,  Prod  fixes  that  Buf  is  remote.  An  entry  call  request  is  sent  to  the  Run  Time 
port  managing  Buf.  When  the  Run  Time  thread  receives  this  request,  it  wakes  up  the  Z?u/task, 
if  it  is  waiting.  Then,  this  task  executes  the  rendez-vous.  At  the  end  of  the  rendez-vous,  Buf 
task  notices  that  Prod  is  remote.  It  sends  a  wake-up  request  to  the  Run  Time  managing  Prod 
and  continues  its  execution.  When  the  remote  Run  Time  receives  the  request,  it  wakes  up  Prod 
task. 

4  Conclusion 

DART  has  been  developped  on  an  iPSC/2  multicomputer  running  Chorus/Mix.  This  Run 
Time  prototype  has  been  written  in  C++  language.  To  test  the  distributed  Run  Time,  we 
have  simulated  the  code  produced  by  an  Ada  compiler  by  using  a  program  in  C  language.  This 
simulation  code  calls  DART  functions.  In  table  2,  we  give  an  example  of  a  simulation  code 
which  implements  a  sample  rendez-vous  between  two  tasks. 

In  the  distributed  Ada  Run  Time  prototype,  we  have  implemented  the  multi-task  part  of  Ada: 
tasks  creation,  tasks  activation,  end  of  tasks,  rendez-vous  and  select  wait.  This  implementation 
does  not  assume  any  limits  to  the  standard  Ada  language. 

We  did  not  test  the  distributed  Run  Time  model  with  a  real  Ada  compiler  but  with  a  C 
simulation.  However,  this  is  enough  to  study  the  adequation  of  the  Chorus/MiX  services 
to  such  a  project.  Thus,  with  such  an  implementation,  Ada  programmers  could  write  their 
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programs  in  the  same  way  to  be  executed  on  centralized  architecture  than  on  multicomputers. 
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Abstract 

The  debugger  of  CASE  RAMPA  for  parallel  program  development  is  de¬ 
scribed.  Main  part  of  the  paper  discusses  advanced  debugging  facilities  (ab- 
struct  events,  query  language,  temporal  operations). 

Key  words:  parallel  program  monitoring  and  debugging,  message  passing 
model,  virtual  shared  memory  model. 


1  Introduction 

RAMPA[l,  2]  is  a  program  development  system  for  distributed  memory 
computers.  Programming  languages  it  supports  uses  different  models  of  par¬ 
allel  computation.  So  in  RAMPA  there  are  Norma  for  difference  methods 
of  computations,  Fortran-DVM  (FDVM)  for  virtual  shared  memory  mod¬ 
el  and  Fortran-GNS  (FGNS)  for  message-oriented  model  of  computation. 
This  languages  are  translated  into  standard  Fortran-77  enhanced  by  calls  to 
message-passing  library.  It  also  supports  C  language.  RAMPA  was  designed 
for  programmers,  researchers,  and  students  in  parallel  programming. 

RAMPA  simulates  parallel  environments  under  MS  DOS,  OS/2  and  Unix. 
For  mass  computations  one  can  use  any  parallel  platform,  supporting  in¬ 
terprocessor  communication.  RAMPA  supports  three  modes  of  debugging 
with  running:  on  the  parallel  computer  itself,  on  computer  (mostly  IBM  PC 
clones)  which  emulates  parallel  execution  and  by  pseudo-execution  of  the 
trace  obtained  as  a  byproduct  of  program  execution  on  parallel  computer. 
In  any  case  only  passive  debugging  is  available. 
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Here  we  consider  debugging  facilities  for  FGNS  and  FDVM.  These  lan¬ 
guages  in  distinguish  to  Norma  are  imperative  (procedural)  languages.  De¬ 
spite  they  have  essential  distinctions  in  model  of  parallel  running  (for  short: 
parallelism  model),  these  languages  both  are  only  two  dialects  of  the  For¬ 
tran.  Note,  debugging  approaches  and  debugger  facilities  for  Fortran  and  C 
are  quite  similar.  The  point  makes  possible  to  construct  unified  debugger  for 
both  languages.  Therefore,  we  will  discuss  only  Fortran  programs  debugging 
below  for  brevity.  RAMPA  debugger  has  simple  structure.  However  it  pro¬ 
vides  with  broad  set  of  facilities.  Debugger  uses  trace  information.  Trace  is 
collected  by  means  of  run-time  support  system.  Part  of  trace  processing  is 
carried  out  in  real-time.  Nevertheless,  main  debugger  facilities  are  focussed 
on  program  running  history  (below:  history)  processing  post-mortem. 

The  debugger  is  used  in  the  following  two  modes: 

1.  Program  execution  on  a  parallel  computer  or  its  simulator. 

2.  Program  pseudo-execution  on  an  instrumental  computer  by  using  the 
tracing  information  from  the  program  execution  on  a  parallel  computer. 

For  both  modes  user  may  control  state  of  the  task  and  separated  process¬ 
es,  statistics  of  interprocessing  communication,  browse  and  analyse  history. 
Besides  first  mode  allow  to  set  breakpoints,  watch  variables  and  use  other 
■ordinary  functions.  This  work  is  largely  focussed  on  analysis  facilitites. 

The  monitoring  facilities  can  be  treated  as  an  integrated  part  of  debugging 
tools  since  they  enable  programmers  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  his 
program. 

In  order  to  help  user  to  reach  better  understanding  of  its  parallel  pro¬ 
gram  behavior  debugger  must,  on  the  one  hand,  support  history  analysis  in 
terms  of  sources,  and  in  terms  more  detailed  level  (for  example,  workload 
of  processors),  on  the  other  hand.  Note,  here  is  some  contradiction.  So 
Fortran  HPF  program  does  not  have  any  explicit  process  or  synchronization 
point.  However  user  should  understand  the  location  of  the  program  code 
fragments  and  schedule  scheme  for  their  running.  Consequently  (implicitly!) 
processes  exist,  therefore  debugger  for  low  level  analyzing  and  showing  of 
program  running  must  monitor  and  visualize  these  processes,  must  support 
binding  between  process  state  and  sources,  code  location,  must  account  load 
of  processors  and  so  on. 

Hence  there  is  a  problem  of  hierarchical  representation  of  any  parallel 
program  behavior  or  history.  Top  level  represents  behavior  only  by  means  of 
parallelism  model  entities  of  programming  language  used.  Bottom  level  rep¬ 
resents  behavior  basing  on  the  multiprocessor  system  entities.  This  approach 
is  in  conformity  with  the  task  of  unified  debugger  construction  for  support 
of  the  distinct  parallel  languages.  The  involved  question  will  be  discussed  in 
the  last  section  of  the  paper. 
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Besides  ordinary  facilities  debugger  provides  following  advanced  ones: 

-  synchronized  visualization  of  the  trace  and  corresponding  source  code 
fragments  (” pseudo-execution”  or  ’’pseudo-replay”); 

-  reverse  pseudo-replay; 

-  writing  and  processing  of  complex  queries.  They  allow  to  search,  for 
example,  incorrect  source  code  or  trace  fragments. 

For  RAMPA  usage,  user  creates  a  lot  of  auxiliary  debugging,  testing  and 
measurement  material.  In  particular  it  consists  of  queries  and  templates  (see 
below).  It  requires  considerable  effort.  Therefore  if  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
store  this  material  and  reuse  it.  This  is  a  first  question  discussed  below. 

Nondeterministic  behavior  is  one  of  parallel  programs’  attribute.  One 
parallel  program  may  generate  a  variety  of  serializations.  An  error  of  the 
parallel  program  may  appear  in  one  part  of  serializations  and  may  be  absent 
in  other.  For  purpose  of  search  of  such  errors  RAMPA  debugger  builds  causal 
graph  on  base  of  trace  of  some  particular  serialization.  The  graph  represents 
some  class  of  serializations  which  are  in  some  sense  equivalent  to  given.  Let’s 
call  this  class  as  valid  in  respect  to  given  serialization.  The  facilities  for  valid 
class  analysis  are  a  second  item  of  the  work. 

High  level  facilities  for  history  analysis  and  visualization  are  strongly 
connected  with  parallelism  model  of  parallel  programming  language  used. 

So  we  face  with  important  question:  is  there  any  possibility  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  unified  debugger  for  distinct  parallel  languages.  It  is  a  third  question 
in  the  work. 


2  Contents  of  the  trace 

The  debugger  facilities  described  below  use  tracing  information.  It  is 
essential  to  know  the  trace  contents  to  understand  problems  under  discussed 
here.  Parallel  program  have  been  run,  trace  are  stored  in  one  or  more  files. 
Each  file  is  sequence  of  event  records.  Events  may  have  not  any  time  ordering 
in  general  case  (although  each  event  record  has  time  stamp,  timers  of  different 
processors  may  be  dissynchronized).  We  must  keep  in  mind  the  problem. 

The  event  type  set  is  based  on  FGNS  run-time  system  notions.  The  ones 
are  more  low  level  compared  to  user  level  message  passing  and  processor  cre¬ 
ation  operations.  For  example  to  ’’send”  operator  corresponds  two  events: 
”pre-send”  and  ”post-send”.  Any  operator  may  have  a  duration.  The  dura¬ 
tion’s  estimation  is  difference  between  post-send  and  pre-send  time. 
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3  Advanced  debugging  facilities 

There  are  many  approaches  to  debug  parallel  programs  discussed  in  the 
computer  literacy  [3].  Our  debugger  uses  passive  techniques.  It  does  not 
have  influence  on  the  process  it  spies.  When  the  process  runs,  the  debugger 
just  writes  down  the  trace.  Late,  when  the  process  ends,  the  trace  could  be 
analyzed.  The  set  of  traces’  analysis  tools  is  point  of  concern. 


3.1  Events  templates 

We  started  from  the  abstract  event  approach  [4,  5,  6].  It  describes  par¬ 
allel  program  behavior  as  a  partially  ordered  set  of  elementary  events,  such 
as  starts  of  processes,  message  sending  and  receiving,  variables’  readings  and 
writings.  All  of  these  events  are  atomic  and  in  our  model  take  no  time. 
Elementary  events  serve  as  a  base  for  more  coarse  events,  we  call  them  ab¬ 
stract.  Rendezvous  is  an  example  of  the  abstract  event.  It  can  be  coded  as 
a  sequence  of  atomic  events: 

pre-Send;  pre-Receive;  post-Receive;  post-Send 
or 

pre-Receive;  pre-Send;  post-Receive;  post-Send 

The  order  of  the  elementary  events  belong  the  abstract  one  can  vary. 
However  there  are  restrictions  imposed  by  causes  and  consequences.  Say 
pre-Receive  must  be  before  post-Receive  and  pre-Send  must  be  before  post- 
Receive  too.  Abstract  events  can  last  some  time.  There  may  be  many  con¬ 
current  abstract  events  even  in  one  sequential  process. 

We  use  some  kind  of  regular  expressions  to  describe  abstract  events.  El¬ 
ementary  events  and  already  defined  abstract  events  could  be  used  as  terms. 
The  terms  could  be  combined  using  such  operations  as; 

el;e2  -  event  el  ends  before  event  e2  starts. 

el::e2  -  events  el  and  e2  can  occur  in  any  order  or  can  execute  concur¬ 
rently. 

el  ,  e2  -  one  of  events  el  or  e2. 

This  approach  is  extended  in  RAM  PA  debugger  by  following: 

-  templates  to  describe  events’  types; 

-  temporal  operators  to  describe  possible  timings; 

-  logical  programming  to  describe  trace  invariant. 
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Event’s  templates  describe  events’  types.  Every  event  could  be  seen  as 
an  object.  A  template’s  field  contains  either  a  constant  (for  example,  time 
or  message  receiver  name)  or  an  expression.  Expression  operands  are  either 
constants  or  reference  to  other  templates’  fields.  Polymorhic  dialog  interface 
to  edit  templates  is  available,  it  adjusts  matching  rules  according  to  the 
template  type. 

Example.  Let  us  find  all  events,  matching  the  receive  any  message  from 
process  called  ’’Peter”.  First  we  will  describe  event  type  using  a  template. 
The  template  must  contain  all  the  restrictions  we  mention.  The  form  looks 
like: 

type:  receive . 

name:  . 

taskid:  . 

time:  . 

from:  name  =  ’’Peter” 


3.2  Temporal  operations 

To  describe  time  dependence  we  use  temporal  operators.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  the  operators.  The  first  kind  designed  to  use  in  context  of  one  concrete 
serialization.  The  second  describes  order  of  events  in  class  of  serializations. 
There  is  a  syntax  difference  between  them.  Here  is  an  example  of  template 

type:  . 

name:  . 

taskid:  . 

time:  after(self,exit(name=”Bob”)  and 

before(self , new-  task  (n  ame=”  John” ) ) 

This  template  describes  all  events,  which  took  place  between  the  process 
named  ’’Bob”  ended  and  process  named  ’’John”  started.  ’’Exit”  and  ”new- 
task”  are  event’s  type’s  names,  and  ’’name”  is  the  field  identifier  in  both 
types  of  objects  ’’exit”  and  ”new-task”. 


3.3  Query  language 

When  we  designed  the  query  language  we  looked  for  a  compromise  be- 


tween  power  and  flexibility  of  then  language  in  one  side  and  complexity 
restrictions  in  other.  We  had  to  choose  between  SQL,  QBE  variants  and 
Prolog-like  language.  The  most  interesting  facility  of  query  language  is  the 
ability  to  write  a  recursive  query.  There  are  many  variants  of  mixing  logical 
programming  and  relational  database  query  language.  We  choose  Datalog 
[7]  and  develop  an  interpreter  from  its  subset. 

Example.  Let’s  find  all  operators  of  starting  process  named  ’’Mary” 
(many  processes  can  share  one  name  but  use  distinct  taskids),  which  can 
occur  between  sending  and  receiving  of  a  message  addressed  to  all  process¬ 
es  named  ’’Mary”.  (The  presence  of  such  starting  operator  indicates  the 
common  error.)  Let’s  formulate  the  query: 

new- task  (name=”  M  ary” , event = X ), 

before(X,  send-for-name(to=”Mary”,event=Y)), 
after(X,receive(from=Y)) 

Variable  X  is  the  query  result.  The  system  can  visualize  all  the  events  X. 
They  will  be  highlighted  in  the  trace  window.  X  can  be  used  in  other  query 
also. 


4  The  ability  of  unified  debugger  develop¬ 
ment 

It  is  obvious  that  different  programming  languages  require  different  debug¬ 
ging  tools,  and  conversely,  debuggers  with  different  compilers  and  run-time 
support  systems  have  different  interfaces.  We  try  to  design  a  unified  debug¬ 
ger  supporting  two  parallelism  models  used  in  FGNS  and  in  FDVM.  Let  us 
begin  with  a  brief  consideration  of  these  models. 

These  Fortran  dialects  represent  two  widespread  approaches  to  paral¬ 
lel  programming.  The  first  one  is  based  on  explicit  processes  description 
and  organization  of  communication  between  them  by  message  passing.  The 
second  is  based  on  representing  algorithms  in  sequential  form  and  on  us¬ 
ing  additional  instructions  about  data  and  computations  distribution  among 
processors.  These  instructions  enable  compiler  to  automatically  translate  a 
sequent  program  into  parallel  one,  which  solves  some  problems  of  applied 
software  development  for  parallel  systems.  Parallelism  models  description 
used  in  FGNS  and  in  FDVM  can  be  found  in  [1,  2]. 

In  spite  of  apparent  difference  between  the  approaches  to  these  two  di¬ 
alects  implementation  they  have  common  relational  data  base  (synchroniza¬ 
tion  and  message  passing  techniques)  and  common  problems  (for  example, 
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efficiency  analysis,  workload  balance,  valid  serialization  classes  analysis,  etc.). 
It  allows  to  set  a  task  of  unified  debugger  development  for  debugging  pro¬ 
grams  in  FGNS  and  in  FDVM. 

Let  us  list  objects  and  features  which  the  user  observes  and  manages 
working  with  message  passing  models  as  well  as  with  DVM  model.  The 
main  are  the  following: 

-  processors  (current  state,  workload  statistics); 

-  processes  location  on  processors; 

-  causal  links  between  processors,  their  realization  in  particular  serializa¬ 
tion  and  in  a  valid  serialization  class  (see  below); 

-  variables  values; 

-  program  sources  (related  to  current  time,  processes  and  processors). 

This  list  is  possibly  not  exhaustive.  However,  it  requires  some  comment. 

At  first  sight  some  of  the  listed  notions,  for  example,  ” processes”  (as  pro¬ 
gram  units),  are  absent  in  FDVM.  At  the  same  time  real  debug  demands 
and,  in  particular,  performance  debugging  cause  the  necessity  of  such  notion 
introduction.  In  practice  the  difference  between  parallel  program  representa¬ 
tion  in  FGNS  and  in  FDVM  for  programmer  is  that,  in  the  first  case,  process 
corresponds  to  some  program  unit  and  a  tree  of  called  subroutines,  and  in  the 
second  case,  process  is  a  code  fragment  recognized  by  compiler  automatically 
or  by  additional  user  instructions.  Moreover,  even  in  case  of  FGNS  processes 
numeration  (identification)  system  (taskid)  is  rather  complicated,  and  when 
designing  user  interface  we  are  forced  to  provide  facilities  for  referring  to 
desired  processes  not  by  name  but  other,  indirect,  means. 

Thus,  a  unified  interface  of  RAMPA  debugger  with  compiler  and  run-time 
support  system  is  made  up  of  language  dependent  and  independent  parts. 
Language  independent  part  covers  facilities  for  accessing  the  objects  listed 
above. 

Language  dependent  part  of  FDVM  covers  facilities  for: 

-  interrelational  visualization  of  source  code  fragments  and  processes; 

-  relating  processes  to  events  in  history; 

-  data  location  map  (”  variable-processor”  map). 

Summarizing  this  section  of  the  paper,  we  think  that  for  practical  pro¬ 
gramming  in  the  manner  supposed  by  Fortran  HPF  it  is  desired  to  provide 
the  user  with  facilities  for  explicit  monitoring  and  control  of  parallel  processes 
(what  exactly  is  done  in  FDVM). 

This  work  is  supported  in  part  by  the  grant  of  Russian  Fundamental 
Researches  Foundation,  No.  93-012-628. 
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Summary 

Detecting  access  anomalies,  also  called  data  races,  is  important  for  debugging  shared- 
memory  parallel  programs,  since  the  anomalies  result  in  unintended  nondeterministic  executions 
of  the  programs.  Previous  monitoring  techniques  to  detect  access  anomalies  on  the  fly  can  not 
guarantee  that  an  anomaly  occurred  first  is  an  anomaly  detected  first.  This  paper  presents  the 
first  monitoring  technique  to  detect  access  anomalies  occurred  first  in  shared-memory  parallel 
programs  that  have  single-level  parallelism  and  no  inter-thread  coordination.  Detecting  anoma¬ 
lies  occurred  first  is  important  in  debugging,  since  the  removal  of  the  anomalies  occurred  first 
may  make  the  first  detected  anomalies  disappear.  Therefore,  this  technique  makes  on-the-fly 
anomaly  detection  more  effective  and  practical  in  debugging  a  large  class  of  shared-memory 
parallel  programs. 

Keywords:  shared-memory  parallel  program,  debugging,  access  anomaly  or  data  race,  execu¬ 
tion  monitoring,  effectiveness 

1  Introduction 

One  of  the  major  kinds  of  bugs  in  shared-memory  parallel  programs  is  the  instructions  accessing 
a  shared  variable  in  a  set  of  parallel  threads,  which  include  at  least  one  write-access  to  the 
variable  without  coordinations.  Such  a  kind  of  bugs,  called  data  race  or  access  anomaly,  results 
in  unintended  nondeterministic  executions  of  debugged  programs,  and  then  makes  debugging 
parallel  programs  difficult.  It  is  ineffective  to  use  traditional  breakpoints  for  detecting  access 
anomalies  in  parallel  programs,  since  the  breakpoints  can  make  the  execution  timing  interfered 
and  then  may  make  erroneous  behaviors  disappear  [1]. 

On-the-fly  detection  [2,  3]  augments  debugged  program  and  monitors  an  execution  of  the 
program  to  detect  actual  access  anomalies  which  have  occurred  during  a  particular  execution. 
The  approach  can  be  a  complement  to  static  analysis  [4],  since  it  guarantees  to  isolate  real 
anomalies  from  the  potential  anomalies  reported  by  static  analysis  in  a  particular  execution 
instance  of  the  program.  On-the-fly  detection  requires  still  less  storage  space  than  post-mortem 
detection  [5]  since  much  information  can  be  discarded  as  an  execution  progresses,  but  is  yet 
expensive  in  time  and  space  to  check  accesses  to  all  shared  variables  at  run  time.  Although 
on-the-fly  detection  may  not  report  as  many  anomalies  as  the  post-mortem  detection  does,  at 
least  one  anomaly  is  guaranteed  to  be  reported  on  the  fly  for  each  variable  which  is  accessed 
anomalously.  The  anomaly  occurred  first  in  a  thread,  however,  may  not  be  the  first  anomaly 
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detected  in  the  thread.  The  anomalies  occurred  first  is  important  in  debugging,  since  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  anomalies  occurred  first  may  make  the  first  detected  anomalies  disappear.  It  is  not 
effective  to  use  previous  on-the-fly  detection  technique  repeatedly  for  detecting  the  anomalies 
occurred  first  in  parallel  programs,  since  the  cost  of  monitoring  a  particular  execution  is  still 
expensive. 

This  paper  presents  the  first  monitoring  technique  that  guarantees  detecting  on  the  fly  all  of 
the  access  anomalies  occurred  first  that  appeared  in  a  particular  execution  of  debugged  program. 
We  assume  that  the  parallel  programs  may  have  single-level  parallelism  such  as  parallel  loop 
constructs.  The  programs  have  neither  causes  of  nondeterministic  executions  except  access 
anomalies,  nor  synchronization  operations  such  as  events  or  semaphores  except  the  operations 
to  fork  or  join  the  parallel  control  threads. 

Section  2  describes  definitions  and  notations  to  be  used  through  the  rest  of  this  paper,  and 
discusses  previous  monitoring  techniques  which  can  not  guarantee  that  an  anomaly  occurred 
first  is  an  anomaly  detected  first.  Our  study  is  motivated  by  the  drawback  of  the  previous 
techniques.  Section  3  determines  a  set  of  assertions  on  anomalies  occurred  first,  introduces  a 
set  of  monitoring  data  structures  based  on  the  assertions,  and  then  presents  new  monitoring 
technique,  called  FOASET  detection  protocol.  Section  4  introduces  a  related  work  and  analyzes 
our  technique.  We  conclude  our  discussion  in  section  5. 


2  Background 

In  this  section,  we  describe  access  anomalies  with  a  static  view  of  debugged  programs  and  its 
dynamic  view  represented  by  directed  acyclic  graphs.  Then,  we  discuss  previous  monitoring 
techniques,  which  can  not  guarantee  that  the  anomaly  occurred  first  is  the  anomaly  detected 
first.  Our  study  is  motivated  by  the  drawback  of  previous  techniques. 

2.1  Access  Anomaly 

In  this  work,  we  consider  parallel  programs  with  single-level  parallelism  and  no  inter-thread 
coordination,  which  are  expressed  with  parallel  loops  in  this  paper.  Any  kinds  of  parallel  loops 
can  be  considered,  so  that  they  can  be  expressed  by  a  single  notation,  PARALLEL  DO.  In  an 
execution  of  a  parallel  loop  program,  multiple  execution  threads  of  control  can  be  created  and 
terminated  at  a  closed  construct,  PARALLEL  DO  and  END  DO.  More  than  one  thread  can  be  forked 
at  a  PARALLEL  DO  statement,  and  joined  at  the  corresponding  END  DO  statement.  Such  fork 
and  join  operations  are  called  thread  operations.  Figure  l.a  shows  a  parallel  program  with  a 
parallel  loop  indexed  with  I  using  the  increment  of  one. 

The  concurrency  relationship  among  threads  is  represented  by  a  directed  acyclic  graph, 
called  Partial  Order  Execution  Graph  ( POEG )  [2].  A  vertex  of  POEG  represents  a  thread 
operation,  and  an  arc  started  from  a  vertex  represents  a  thread  started  from  the  corresponding 
thread  operation.  Since  the  graph  captures  the  happened-before  relationship  [6],  it  presents  a 
partial  order  on  a  set  of  the  events,  executed  by  threads,  that  make  up  an  execution  instance  of 
a  parallel  loop.  Figure  l.b  shows  a  POEG  that  is  an  execution  instance  of  a  parallel  program 
shown  in  Figure  l.a,  where  a  dash  on  a  thread  represents  an  event  executed  by  the  thread. 
Concurrency  determination  is  not  dependent  on  the  number  and  the  relative  execution  speeds 
of  processors  executing  the  program.  An  event  e,  happened  before  an  event  ej ,  if  there  exists 
a  path  from  e,  to  Cj  in  a  graph,  e,  is  concurrent  with  e.j,  if  and  only  if  there  exist  no  paths 
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Figure  1:  A  parallel  program  and  its  POEG 


between  them.  The  maximum  concurrency  of  a  program  execution  is  defined  as  the  maximum 
number  of  mutually  concurrent  threads.  For  example,  consider  events  appeared  in  Figure  l.b, 
where  R,  and  W;  denote  a  read  and  a  write  access,  respectively,  and  i  means  the  accesses  are 
executed  in  that  order.  happened  before  W4,  since  there  exists  a  path  from  i?2  to  W4.  J?2 
is  concurrent  with  VV5,  since  there  exist  no  paths  between  them.  The  maximum  concurrency 
of  the  graph  is  three. 

Two  accesses  to  the  same  variable  are  conflicting  if  at  least  one  of  them  is  a  write.  An  access 
anomaly  exists  when  two  or  more  concurrent  threads  perform  conflicting  accesses  to  the  same 
shared  variable  in  an  execution  of  a  program.  If  two  accesses  e*  and  ej  consist  of  an  anomaly, 
the  anomaly  is  denoted  by  e,-ej.  An  anomalous  event  is  defined  as  the  access  that  consists  of  an 
access  anomaly.  Given  two  accesses  e,  and  ej,  ej  is  affected  by  e;,  if  e*  happened  before  ej  and  e,- 
is  an  anomalous  event.  Note  that  ej  is  not  affected  by  e,-,  if  e;  is  concurrent  with  ej  or  e*  is  not 
an  anomalous  event.  An  anomalous  event  that  is  not  affected  by  any  event  consists  an  access 
anomaly  that  occurred  first.  The  set  of  such  anomalies  in  a  program  is  called  First  Occurred 
Anomalies  SET  (FOASET)  that  occurrs  in  the  same  execution.  We  define  an  affected  anomaly 
as  an  anomaly  that  is  not  in  FOASET.  Consider  the  accesses  to  a  shared  variable  X  in  the 
POEG  in  Figure  1.  There  exist  six  anomalies  in  the  execution;  Ri~W4i  Ri~W$,  i?2-VFs,  R3-W4 , 
-R3-W5,  and  W4-Ws.  All  accesses  in  the  POEG,  therefore,  are  anomalous  events.  Among  these, 
only  two  anomalies,  Ri-W5,  jR2-VF5,  are  in  FOASET,  since  R$  and  W4  are  affected  by  /?i  and 
i?2,  respectively.  The  removal  of  the  two  anomalies  occurred  first,  therefore,  may  make  some 
or  all  of  the  remaining  four  anomalies  that  is  affected  disappear. 


2.2  On-the-fly  Anomaly  Detection 

On-the-fly  detection  technique  is  a  method  for  run-time  detection  of  access  anomalies.  To  detect 
access  anomalies  in  run  time,  each  potentially  anomalous  accesses  to  a  shared  variable  must 
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be  monitored  during  an  execution  of  a  parallel  program.  The  existence  of  an  access  anomaly 
involving  a  shared  variable,  therefore,  is  solely  a  function  of  which  events  access  it  and  the 
concurrency  relationship  between  the  events,  so  that  we  can  consider  access  anomalies  for  each 
shared  variables  independently. 

In  on-the-fly  detection,  each  thread  is  associated  with  concurrency  information,  called  a 
label ,  that  is  generated  on  each  thread  operation  by  a  labeling  algorithm.  Labeling  is  still 
simple  for  programs  we  consider  in  this  paper.  The  label  of  each  thread  can  be  a  loop  index 
of  the  thread,  since  the  program  has  single-level  parallelism  and  no  coordination.  An  access 
is  concurrent  with  another  access,  if  and  only  if  the  labels  of  threads  that  have  executed  two 
accesses  are  not  same.  Each  shared  variable  is  associated  with  an  access  history  that  is 
maintained  to  monitor  each  access  by  an  anomaly  detection  protocol.  The  access  history  for  a 
shared  variable  X  is  a  set  of  accesses  represented  by  labels  of  the  threads  which  have  accessed 
X.  AH~R(X)  and  AII.W{X)  denotes  the  reader  set  and  the  writer  set  of  the  access  history, 
respectively.  Whenever  X  is  read  or  written,  the  access  history  is  examined  to  determine  if  the 
current  access  is  anomalous  with  previous  accesses.  A  previous  read  in  AHJi(X)  is  deleted,  if 
a  current  read  is  not  concurrent  with  the  previous  one.  AH.R(X)  contains,  therefore,  labels 
which  are  mutually  concurrent.  On  the  other  hand,  AHAV(X)  contains  at  most  one  label,  since 
two  concurrent  writes  always  conflict.  By  deleting  obsolete  entries,  the  size  of  an  access  history 
is  bounded  by  the  maximum  concurrency  of  the  monitored  execution,  and  at  least  one  anomaly 
is  guaranteed  to  be  reported  for  every  variable  which  is  accessed  anomalously.  However,  if 
there  exist  multiple  affected  anomalies  involving  the  same  variable,  the  anomaly  occurred  first 
is  not  quaranteed  to  be  the  anomaly  detected  first,  since  certain  information  may  be  lost  by  the 
compaction  of  access  history.  Our  study  is  motivated  by  this  drawback  of  previous  techniques. 

Consider  on-the-fly  anomaly  detection  for  the  execution  instance  shown  in  Figure  l.b.  After 
R\,  AH-R(X)  contains  7?j.  The  next  read  R 2  is  added  to  A'),  since  R j  is  concurrent 

with  Ri.  When  R3  is  the  next,  however,  R3  is  added  to  AH.R(X)  and  R}  is  deleted,  since  R3 
is  not  concurrent  with  Rt.  The  next  W4  is  concurrent  with  /?3,  so  that  R3-W4  are  reported  as  a 
detected  anomaly,  and  then  W4  is  saved  into  AH.W(X).  At  last,  W5  examines  both  AHJl(X) 
and  AH  .W(X),  and  reports  the  detection  of  three  anomalies;  R2-Ws,  /?3-W5,  and  W4-W5.  The 
number  of  detected  anomalies  by  this  on-the-fly  detection,  therefore,  is  four  only  among  six 
anomalies  occurred  in  this  execution.  To  make  the  matters  worse,  the  anomalies  reported  by 
the  detection  include  only  one  anomalies  occurred  first,  R2-W5,  among  four  anomalies  reported. 

3  On-the-fly  FOASET  Detection 

In  this  section,  we  examine  the  partial  order  on  anomalous  events  appearing  in  execution  of 
parallel  programs  that  we  consider,  and  determine  a  set  of  assertions  on  such  events,  called 
candidate,  that  can  consist,  of  the  anomalies  that  occurred  first  in  each  thread.  Based  on  the 
assertions,  we  introduce  a  set  of  monitoring  data  structues  that  is  necessary  to  collect  the 
candidates  during  an  execution  of  debugged  program.  Finally,  wTe  present  new  monitoring 
algorithm,  called  FOASET  detection  protocol ,  using  the  data  structures. 

3,1  FOASET  Assertions 

An  access  anomaly  in  the  execution  of  a  program  exists  when  two  or  more  concurrent  threads 
perform  conflicting  accesses  to  the  same  shared  variable.  In  execution  of  the  program  we 
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Figure  2:  Examples  of  FOASET 


consider,  there  can  exist  at  most  one  candidate  in  a  thread.  By  definition,  a  candidate  is  an 
anomalous  event  that  is  not  affected,  so  that  there  exist  no  anomalous  events  that  happened 
before  the  candidate  in  the  thread.  The  other  accesses  occurred  in  the  thread  are  either  affected 
by  the  candidate  or  not  anomalous.  To  determine  if  each  access  is  a  candidate,  therefore,  we 
need  to  investigate  it  with  each  type  of  accessing  orders  in  a  thread.  At  most  four  types  of 
orders  can  appear  in  a  thread; 

1.  a  read  Ri  happened  before  another  read  R}, 

2.  a  read  happened  before  a  write, 

3.  a  write  W,  happened  before  another  write  Wj,  and 

4.  a  write  happened  before  a  read. 

Figure  2  shows  three  examples,  each  of  which  has  a  POEG  representing  an  execution  of  two 
parallel  threads. 

Consider  a  read  access.  In  type  1,  the  candidate  is  Ri,  since  Ri  is  also  anomalous  if  Rj  is 
anomalous.  Figure  2. a  shows  an  example  of  this  type.  In  this  example,  there  exists  a  write  that 
is  concurrent  with  both  R\  and  R2.  These  two  reads  are  anomalous  with  the  write,  so  that  the 
candidate  is  R\  since  R\  happened  before  R2.  Therefore,  we  can  represent  a  series  of  reads  in 
a  thread  by  the  read  that  occurred  first  in  the  same  thread.  In  type  2,  the  read  is  a  candidate, 
if  there  exists  a  write  that  is  concurrent  with  the  read.  Figure  2.b  shows  an  example  of  this 
type.  In  this  example,  there  exist  two  writes  that  are  concurrent  with  both  R3  and  W4.  Both 
R3  and  W4  are  anomalous,  so  that  the  candidate  is  R3  since  R3  happened  before  W4.  Figure 
2.c  shows  another  example  of  type  2.  In  this  example,  there  exists  one  read  that  is  concurrent 
with  both  R2  and  W3.  Because  anomalous  is  not  R2  but  W3,  the  candidate  is  not  R2  but  W3, 
although  R2  occurred  first  in  the  thread.  A  read  that  occurs  first  in  its  thread,  therefore,  is  not 
always  a  candidate.  In  type  4,  the  read  is  not  candidate,  since  there  can  exist  an  event  that 
is  concurrent  with  the  write.  Figure  2.a  shows  an  example  of  this  type.  In  this  example,  there 
exist  read  events  that  are  concurrent  with  both  W3  and  R4.  Because  only  W3  is  anomalous  and 
W3  happened  before  R4,  the  candidate  is  not  R4  but  W3.  Therefore,  a  read  is  not  a  candidate 
if  an  event  happened  before  it. 

Assertion  1  A  read  event  is  a  candidate ,  if  and  only  if  it  occurs  first  in  a  thread  and  is 
anomalous. 
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Consider  a  write  access.  In  type  2,  the  write  can  be  a  candidate,  since  there  cannot  exist 
any  writes  that  are  concurrent  with  the  read.  Figure  2.b  shows  an  example  of  this  type.  In  this 
example,  there  exist  two  writes  that  are  concurrent  with  both  R3  and  W4.  Both  R3  and  W4 
are  anomalous,  so  that  the  candidate  is  not  W4  but  R3  since  R3  happened  before  W4.  Figure 
2.c  shows  an  example  of  type  2.  In  this  example,  there  exists  one  read  that  is  concurrent  with 
both  R2  and  W3.  Because  anomalous  is  not  R2  but  VV3,  the  candidate  is  not  R2  by  Assertion 
1  but  W3  that  happened  before  R2.  Therefore,  a  write  that  does  not  occur  first  in  its  thread 
can  be  a  candidate.  In  type  3,  the  candidate  is  Wt.  Figure  2.b  shows  an  example  of  this  type. 
In  this  example,  there  exists  two  events  that  are  concurrent  with  both  Wx  and  W2.  Therefore, 
these  two  writes  are  anomalous,  so  that  the  candidate  is  W\  since  \\\  happened  before  W2. 
Therefore,  we  can  represent  a  series  of  writes  in  a  thread  by  the  write  that  occurred  first  in 
the  same  thread.  In  type  4,  the  write  is  candidate,  since  there  can  exist  an  access  that  is 
concurrent  with  the  write.  Figure  2. a  shows  an  example  of  this  type.  In  this  example,  there 
exist  read  events  that  are  concurrent  with  both  W3  and  R4.  Because  only  W3  is  anomalous  and 
W3  happened  before  R4,  the  candidate  is  not  R4  by  Assertion  1  but  W3.  Therefore,  a  write 
that  occurred  first  in  the  thread  is  a  candidate. 

Assertion  2  A  write  event  is  a  candidate,  if  and  only  if  it  occurs  first  in  a  thread  or  a  read 
that  is  not  anomalous  happened  before  it  in  the  same  thread. 

Candidate  events  consist  of  the  anomalies  in  FOASET  if  the  events  include  at  least  one  write. 
Therefore,  detecting  FOASET  is  collecting  candidates  in  an  execution  of  parallel  program. 

3.2  Monitoring  Data  Structures 

To  detect  FOASET  on  the  fly,  each  access  to  a  shared  variable  must  be  monitored  during  an 
execution  of  debugged  program  to  decide  if  it  is  a  candidate.  From  FOASET  assertions,  such 
a  decision  for  the  current  access  requires  a  set  of  checks  with  each  previous  access. 

If  a  current  access  is  a  read  Rc ,  we  must  check  the  two  candidate  conditions  of  Assertion 

1  in  which  the  candidate  read  (1)  occurs  first  in  a  thread  and  (2)  is  anomalous.  For  the  first 
condition  of  Assertion  1 ,  the  previous  accesses  must  be  checked  to  determine  if  Rc  occurs  first  in 
its  thread,  so  that  they  are  required  to  have  been  saved.  For  the  second  candidate  condition,  Rc 
must  be  anomalous,  which  implies  the  existence  of  a  previous  candidate  write  that  is  concurrent 
with  Rc.  To  check  the  existence  on  the  fly,  such  previous  writes  are  required  to  have  been  saved 
in  a  data  structure.  We  call  the  data  structure,  denoted  by  AH.W ,  an  access  history  for  write 
accesses.  If  there  exists  no  such  a  previous  write  that  is  concurrent  with  Rc ,  the  Rc  must  be 
saved  for  a  write  that  may  appear  hereafter  and  determine  if  the  write  is  a  candidate.  For  this 
case,  a  data  structure  is  required  to  save  Rc.  We  call  the  data  structure,  denoted  by  AH.R, 
an  access  history  for  read  accesses.  Therefore,  monitoring  reads  requires  two  types  of  access 
histories  to  maintain  each  type  of  conflicting  accesses. 

If  a  current  access  is  a  write  We,  we  must  check  the  two  candidate  conditions  of  Assertion 

2  in  which  a  current  write  (1)  occurs  first  in  a  thread  or  (2)  a  read  R  that  is  not  anomalous 
happened  before  it  in  the  same  thread.  For  the  first  candidate  condition,  Wc  must  occur  first  in 
its’ thread,  which  can  be  determined  by  checking  AH.R  and  AH.W.  For  the  second  condition 
of  Assertion  2,  it  must  be  checked  if  there  exist  no  candidate  write  that  is  concurrent  with  both 
Wc  and  R.  If  there  exists  no  such  a  candidate  write  in  AH.W  at  that  time,  Wc  must  be  saved 
for  the  possibility  of  such  candidate  write  that  may  appear  hereafter.  If  the  candidate  write 
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does  not  appear  at  the  end  of  the  program  execution,  Wc  becomes  a  candidate.  Otherwise,  Wc 
must  not  be  considered  as  a  candidate.  For  this  case,  Wc  can  not  be  saved  in  AH.W,  since  Wc 
must  be  deleted  when  a  candidate  write  that  is  concurrent  with  Wc  appears.  This  type  of  the 
write  before  which  a  read  happened  is  called  a  read-write  event.  Another  type  of  data  structure 
is  required  to  save  such  a  current  read-write  event.  We  call  the  data  structure,  denoted  by 
AH-RW,  an  access  history  for  read-write  accesses. 

Therefore,  the  monitoring  technique  to  detect  FOASET  requires  three  types  of  data  struc¬ 
tures  for  each  shared  variable  X\ 

•  an  access  history  for  read  accesses  {AH  JR{X)), 

•  an  access  history  for  write  accesses  {AH  .W{X)),  and 

•  an  access  history  for  read-write  accesses  {AH  JiW{X)). 

3.3  FOASET  Detection  Protocol 

On-the-fly  FOASET  detection  is  collecting  and  reporting  every  conflicting  pair  of  candidates 
during  an  execution  of  debugged  program.  Collecting  candidates  is  accomplished  by  coop¬ 
erations  among  parallel  accesses.  Each  access  checks  the  candidate  condition  of  its  FOASET 
assertion.  If  the  condition  is  satisfied,  the  candidate  is  saved  in  the  corresponding  access  history 
after  reporting  first  occurred  anomalies  that  can  be  detected  only  currently.  There  are  two  pro¬ 
tocol  functions  for  the  two  types  of  conflicting  accesses,  called  checkread()  and  checkwrite(). 
The  protocol  consists  of  three  phases  in  each  access; 

1.  determining  if  current  access  is  a  candidate, 

2.  reporting  first  occurred  anomalies  made  by  the  candidate,  and 

3.  saving  the  candidate  in  the  corresponding  access  history,  and  clearing  information  that  is 
no  more  necessary. 

The  FOASET  detection  protocol  is  shown  in  Figure  3,  where  current  is  the  current  event 
accessing  a  shared  variable  X,  and  ordered{a,  current)  is  a  boolean  function  that  satisfies  a 
happened  before  current. 

In  each  read,  checkread()  is  performed.  During  the  first  phase,  current  is  compared  con¬ 
currency  relationship  with  the  previous  events  in  both  AH.R{X )  and  AH-W{X).  If  current  is 
ordered  with  an  event  in  the  access  histories,  it  does  not  occur  first  in  the  thread  or  is  not  anoma¬ 
lous  so  that  it  is  not  a  candidate  by  Assertion  1.  Then,  the  protocol  is  terminated  by  return, 
(line  1-2)  During  the  second  phase,  it  reports  first  occurred  anomalies.  If  current  is  a  candi¬ 
date,  every  first  occurred  anomaly  including  current  can  be  reported  into  WR.FOASET{X) 
and  RWR-FOASET{X)  respectively,  (line  3-4)  During  the  third  phase,  the  current  is  saved 
in  the  corresponding  access  history  to  used  by  accesses  appeared  hereafter,  (line  5) 

In  each  write,  checkwrite()  is  performed.  During  the  first  phase,  current  is  compared 
concurrency  relationship  with  the  previous  events  in  AH.R{X),  AH  .W{X),  and  AH-RW{X). 
(line  8-13)  If  current  is  not  ordered  with  an  event  in  these  access  histories,  it  occurs  first  in  the 
thread,  and  then  current  is  a  candidate  by  Assertion  2.  If  current  is  ordered  with  a  candidate 
in  AH-W{X)  and  AH  JiW{X),  the  protocol  is  terminated  by  return,  since  current  is  not  a 
candidate  by  Assertion  2.  (line  8-9)  If  current  is  ordered  with  a  candidate  R  in  AHJl{X), 
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0  checkread(A,  current ) 

1  for  all  a  G  AH.R(X)  U  AIUV(X)  do 

2  if  ordcred(n,  current)  then  return; 

3  for  all  a  €  AH.W(X)  U  AILRW(X)  do 

4  add  <o,  currcnt>  to  W'R  or  RWR.FOASETfX ); 

5  add  current  to  AH.R( X); 

6  end  checkread 

7  check write(X,  current) 

8  for  all  a  G  AH.W(X)  U  AH.RW(X)  do 

9  if  ordcred(a,  current)  then  return; 

10  for  all  a  €  AH.R(X)  do 

11  if  ordered(o,  current)  A  AR.IV(X)  ^  0  then  return; 

12  if  ordered(a,  current)  A  Afl.W(X)  =  0  then  move  a  to  rw\ 

13  endfor 

14  if  rw  =  not  null  then 

15  for  all  a  6  AH.R(X)  do 

16  add  <a,  current>  to  RRW.FOASET(X); 

17  add  current  to  A  ILRW(X); 

18  move  rw  to  AR.R(X)\ 

19  else 

20  for  all  n  G  AILW(X)  U  AILR(X)  do 

21  add  <a,  current>  to  WW  or  RW.FOASET(X); 

22  add  current  to  AILW(X); 

23  clear  AH.RW(X)\ 

24  clear  RRW.FOASET(X)  U  RWR.FOASET(X); 

25  endif 

26  end  checkwrite 


Figure  3:  FOASFT  Detection  Protocol 


current  is  a  read-write  event  because  R  happened  before  it.  So,  checks  must  be  done  for  the 
existence  of  a  write  candidate  in  All  XV (X)  that  is  concurrent  with  both  R  and  current,  (line 
10-11)  Such  checks  are  as  simple  as  checking  if  AH  XV(X)  is  empty,  since  the  concurrency 
relationship  was  already  checked  with  current  in  line  8-9.  If  AH-W(X)  is  empty,  the  protocol 
is  terminated  by  return  since  Assertion  2  is  violated  in  this  step,  (line  11)  Otherwise,  current 
is  a  candidate  read-write.  In  this  case,  we  move  R  from  AHJl(X)  to  a  temporary  location, 
called  rw,  to  simplify  the  next  phase  that  is  to  be  performed  for  this  read-write  candidate, 
current,  (line  12)  During  the  second  phase,  it  reports  first  occurred  anomalies  since  current 
is  a  candidate  in  this  step.  If  rw  is  empty,  then  current  is  a  candidate  write.  Otherwise, 
current  is  a  candidate  read-write.  If  current  is  a  candidate  read-write,  every  first  occurred 
anomaly  including  current  is  reported  into  RRW  .FOASET(X)  with  every  pair  of  current 
and  a  candidate  in  AIf.R( X).  (line  15-16)  If  current  is  a  candidate  write,  every  first  occurred 
anomaly  can  be  reported  into  WW .FOASET{X)  and  RW.FOASET(X)  respectively  with 
every  pair  of  current  and  a  candidate  in  AH.W(X)  and  AH.R(X).  (line  20-21)  During  the 
third  phase,  current  is  saved  in  the  corresponding  access  history,  and  information  that  is  no 
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more  necessary  is  cleared.  Saving  current  is  necessary  for  the  potentially  forthcoming  accesses 
to  detect  first  occurred  anomalies  including  them,  (line  17,  22)  Clearing  for  the  read-write 
candidate  is  simpler  than  that  for  the  write  candidate.  If  current  is  a  read-write  candidate, 
rw  is  moved  to  AH-R(X)  to  be  used  for  monitoring  the  potentially  forthcoming  accesses,  (line 
18)  If  current  is  a  write  candidate,  the  writes  in  AH.RW(X)  violates  Assertion  2.  Therefore, 
these  accesses  and  reported  anomalies  including  them  must  be  cleared,  since  the  accesses  is  not 
candidate  at  this  step,  (line  23-24) 

As  an  example  of  on-the-fly  FOASET  detection,  consider  the  program  execution  in  Figure 
1.  When  R\  and  R2  are  performed,  these  are  saved  in  AH.R{X)  without  reporting.  The  next 
access  R$  is  returned,  since  happened  before  it.  W4  is  a  read-write  candidate,  because 
R2  happened  before  it  and  AH.W(X)  is  empty  at  that  time.  Therefore,  the  pair  of  W4  and 
R\  that  is  in  AHJt(X)  consists  of  a  first  occurred  anomaly,  so  that  the  pair  is  reported  to 
RRW -FOASET(X).  The  next  access  W5  is  a  write  candidate,  because  it  occurs  first  in 
its  thread.  Since  there  exist  two  candidates  and  R2  in  AHJi{X)  and  no  candidate  in 
AHJV(X ),  W5  consists  of  two  access  anomalies  occurred  first,  W*,-R\  and  W*,-R2,  which  are 
reported  to  RW.FOASET{X).  Finally,  AH-RW(X)  and  RRW.FOASET{X)  are  cleared. 
Therefore,  RW -FOASET(X)  is  the  result  of  on-the-fly  FOASET  detection  for  the  parallel 
program  in  Figure  1. 

4  Related  Work  and  Analysis 

Choi  and  Min  [7]  propose  a  method  for  reexecuting  monitored  program  to  reproduce  unde¬ 
tected  anomalies.  To  address  the  problem  of  the  undetected  anomalies,  they  show  how  to 
guarantee  deterministic  reexecution  of  the  program  up  to  the  point  of  the  first  detected  anoma¬ 
lies,  allowing  additional  instrumentation  to  be  added  that  can  locate  the  originally  undetected 
anomalies.  The  effect  of  the  method  is  the  same  as  reproducing  complete  anomaly  histories 
from  the  abridged  anomaly  history  collected  during  program  execution,  allowing  cyclical  debug¬ 
ging  approach  such  as  breakpoints  or  trace-based  replay  to  be  applied  during  reexecution.  Such 
reproducing  and  debugging  eventually  results  in  a  program  without  any  access  anomalies.  This 
method,  therefore,  requires  additional  programmer’s  task  to  detect  first  occurred  anomalies  in 
debugged  program. 

Our  new  monitoring  technique  guarantees  run-time  detection  of  first  occurred  anomalies 
without  requiring  subsequent  reexecutions  of  the  program.  This  technique  requires  a  reasonable 
amount  of  monitoring  cost.  Since  all  the  accesses  that  must  be  kept  in  each  access  history  for 
a  shared  variable  are  mutually  concurrent,  the  bound  on  the  number  of  entries  in  an  access 
history  is  the  maximum  concurrency  in  the  monitored  execution  of  the  debugged  program. 
Therefore,  our  technique  requires  the  same  worst-case  complexity  of  space  and  time  that  is 
with  previous  monitoring  techniques.  These  techniques,  however,  can  not  guarantee  that  the 
anomaly  occurred  first  is  the  anomaly  detected  first. 

5  Conclusion 

This  paper  presents  the  first  monitoring  technique  for  run-time  detection  of  access  anomalies 
occurred  first  in  shared-memory  parallel  programs  with  single-level  parallelism.  The  technique 
is  focused  on  the  monitoring  protocol  performed  in  each  access,  which  determines  if  the  access  is 
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a  candidate,  reports  each  occurrence  of  first  occurred  anomaly,  and  maintains  the  corresponding 
access  history.  The  technique,  therefore,  makes  on-the-fly  anomaly  detection  more  effective  and 
practical  in  debugging  a  large  class  of  shared-memory  parallel  programs,  since  the  removal  of 
the  anomalies  that  occurred  first  may  make  the  first  detected  anomalies  disappear.  We  are 
implementing  and  extending  the  mechanism  to  synchronizable  and  nestable  parallelism  along 
with  NR  Labeling  algorithm  [3]. 
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Abstract.  A  software  system  that  allows  to  easily  implement  an  application  from  a 
class  of  apllications  on  the  different  transputer  networks  and  the  class  itself  are 
described.  The  resulting  code  does  not  use  universal  routing  facilities.  Instead,  the 
original  program  text  is  automatically  modified  and  simple  multiplexers  are 
generated  and  inserted  into  the  code  so  as  not  to  cause  any  additional  overhead. 


1.  Introduction 

Efficient  programming  for  the  distributed  memory  computers  of  which  the 
transputer  networks  are  the  common  example  is  widely  recognised  to  be  much  harder  than 
that  for  the  vector  and  shared  memory  computers.  The  approach  based  on  the  manual 
specification  of  all  communications  in  the  program,  although  providing  high  performance, 
can  only  be  applied  to  smaller  applications  and  networks  with  a  fixed  architecture  thus 
decreasing  the  scalability  of  the  resulting  code.  Common  solutions,  such  as  routers, 
significantly  facilitate  programming,  but  can  cause  hardly  predictable  overhead  over  the 
application  performance. 

The  main  reason  for  the  universal  routers’  inefficiency  is  related  to  their  principal 
inability  to  account  for  the  specific  communication  patterns  of  a  particular  application.  Some 
authors  ([1],[2])  studied  the  possibility  for  the  user  to  implement  application  specific  routers 
instead  of  using  any  universal  harness. 

It  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  wide  class  of  applications  exists  that  can  be 
effectively  implemented  on  the  transputer  networks  without  exploiting  general  and  time- 
consuming  routing  facilities.  The  primary  objective  of  the  QUICKPLAY  (QUICK  Procedure 
LAYout)  project  described  below  is  to  provide  a  user  with  a  software  tool  allowing 
development  of  truly  scalable  parallel  applications  that  work  without  the  universal  router. 

The  rest  of  the  paper  is  organised  as  follows.  In  Section  II  the  overview  of  the 
project  is  given.  The  principal  aim  of  this  Section  is  to  introduce  the  main  notions  the  system 
is  based  upon  and  justify  the  approach  itself.  In  Section  III  the  main  components  of  the 
system  are  described.  Experimental  results  are  presented  in  Section  IV.  Section  V  concludes 
the  paper  and  outlines  some  directions  of  the  future  work. 


2.  Basic  Notions 


2. 1  The  Application  Model 

The  class  of  applications  we  are  interested  in  comprises  programs  where  the 
procedures  called  are  the  most  time  consuming  parts  of  the  code.  We  use  the  term 
procedure  as  the  general  programming  concept  instead  of  the  language  specific 
'subroutines',  'functions'  etc.  although  with  C  functions  in  mind,  as  QUICKPLAY  is  currently 
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based  on  3L  C  language.  An  example  of  the  numerical  algorithm,  that  can  be  effectively 
parallelised  using  this  idea,  can  be  found  in  [3], 

We  assume  there  is  so-called  parallel  library  developed  either  ad  hoc  or  of  a 
common  use,  which  containes  parallel  procedures  in  the  special  format  not  described  here 
The  only  principal  point  is  that  the  library  contains  not  object  modules,  but  the  source  texts 
of  the  parallel  procedures.  We  also  assume  that  each  parallel  procedure  may  consist  of  an 
arbitrary  number  of  components.  The  components,  unlike  threads,  are  executed  on 
different  processors,  each  component  may  comprise  any  number  of  threads.  The 
communications  between  the  components  of  the  procedure  are  described  manually.  Any 
thread  of  any  component,  in  turn  ,  may  contain  any  number  of  procedure  calls. 

QUICKPLAY’s  strategy  of  parallelising  the  program  is,  having  started  from  the 
source  text,  to  recursively  look  through  it  and  those  of  procedures  called,  and  replace  the 
sequential  procedures  with  their  parallel  implementations  taken  out  of  the  library. 

2.2  Static  us.  Dynamic  Code  Distribution 

Given  a  user  program  containing  procedure  calls  and  a  library  of  parallel 
procedures,  a  straightforward  solution  would  be  to  load  components  dynamically  once  the 
corresponding  procedure  is  called.  As  this  strategy  implies  significant  overhead  on  the 
application  performance,  we  have  chosen  another  approach.  QUICKPLAY  analyses  the 
texts  of  the  applicaion  and  the  procedures  called  and  generates  a  group  of  modules,  each 
module  consisting  of  several  components,  one  module  for  each  transputer  in  the  network. 
To  do  this  it  is  first  necessary  to  specify  for  each  component  the  transputer  it  should  be 
placed  on.  We  call  the  correspondence  between  the  components  and  the  transputers  the 
layout.  It  appears,  however,  that  different  layouts  can  cause  different  overheads,  as  Fig  1 
shows,  where  two  components  are  put  on  the  two  (a)  and  one  (b)  transputers. 

If  the  components  appear  to  go  in  parallel,  it  can  be  easily  seen  from  Fig.  1,  that  (a) 
does  not  introduce  any  additional  overhead,  while  in  (b),  where  the  components  work 
concurrently  as  threads,  they  slow  each  other  down  due  to  the  internal  transputer  time 
sharing. 

Let,  for  example,  DoSomethingl  take  time  tl,  DoSomething2  time  t2  and  data 
from  Q  arrive  at  the  components  at  the  same  moment  tO.  In  the  first  case  DoSomethingl 
terminates  at  the  moment  10+tJ  and  DoSomething2  at  the  moment  t0+t2,  while  in  the 
second  case  they  will  both  terminate  at  the  moment  l0+tl+t2. 

A  good  idea  would  be  to  reserve  a  distinct  transputer  for  each  component.  This 
solution,  however,  not  only  requires  lots  of  processors,  but  restricts  the  number  of 
procedures  called  in  parallel  with  the  number  of  links  on  the  transputer,  otherwise  making  it 
necessary  to  use  a  router.  The  latter  is  exactly  what  we  would  desire  to  avoid. 

QUICKPLAY  makes  a  compromise  allowing  only  those  components  to  occupy  the 
same  transputer  that  will  never  work  in  parallel.  This  means  that  none  of  them  will  be 


Transputer  1 


ReceiveFromQ(data); 

DoSometingl(); 


Transputer  2 


ReceiveFromQ(data); 

DoSomcting2(); 


a)  Two  components  on  the  different 
transputers 


Transputer  1 


ReceiVeFromQ(data); 

DoSometinglQ; 


ReceiveFromQ(data); 

DoSometing2(); 


b)  Two  components  on  the  same 
transputer 


Fig.  1  Two  different  layouts 
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The  Transputer  network  for  the  procedure  P 


The  Transputer  network  for  the  procedure  Q 
Fig.2  The  incompatible  procedures 

allowed  to  share  time  slowing  down  each  other  as  is  the  case  in  Fig.  lb.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  the  different  components  of  the  same  procedure  are  always  considered  to  be  working  in 
parallel  by  default  (to  keep  the  procedure  truly  parallel  as  it  originally  was).  This  implies  a 
certain  number  of  processors  to  be  necessary  to  implement  given  application. 

But  what  if  there  are  not  enough  processors  in  the  network?  One  possible  solution 
would  be  to  attempt  to  keep  parallel  components  separated  until  it  is  possible  and  then 
somehow  put  all  the  rest  on  spare  processors.  This  might  cause,  however,  unpredictable 
overhead  that  we  again  would  like  to  avoid. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  not  only  the  number  of  transputers  available  is  critical 
for  the  layout  to  exist,  but  also  the  restricted  number  of  links  per  transputer.  Let,  for 
example,  two  procedures,  P  and  Q,  be  implemented  on  two  different  transputer  networks  as 
shown  in  Fig.2.  It  can  be  easily  seen  that  the  procedures  cannot  be  put  simultaneously  on 
any  transputer  network  consisting  of  less  than  five  transputers. 

To  solve  this  problem  QUICKPLAY  introduces  the  notion  of  the  version  of  the 
parallel  procedure.  An  important  consequence  of  this  solution  is  the  possibility  for  the  user  to 
almost  automatically  develop  scalable  applications,  dedicated  to  the  particular  transputer 
architectures. 

2.3  Versions 

Each  parallel  procedure  in  the  library  may  have  any  number  of  versions.  The 
versions  have  the  same  functionality,  but  are  tailored  for  different  networks,  e  g.  may 
comprise  different  numbers  of  components.  Normally,  the  versions  have  different 
performances  depending  not  only  on  the  number  of  transputers  used,  but  also  on  the  whole 
context  of  their  calls.  By  the  context  we  mean  parameter  values,  global  data  values  etc. 

The  problem  consists  in  choosing  the  best  set  of  versions  to  achieve  the  highest 
performance  of  the  given  application.  As  not  only  the  user  program  itself  calls  procedures, 
but  some  of  them  may  also  contain  further  procedure  calls,  this  set  includes  versions  of  all 
procedures  called  from  anywhere.  The  resulting  set  of  versions,  actually,  looks  like  a  caller- 
callee  tree  with  the  nodes  representing  the  versions  of  the  procedures  called  and  the  edges 
denoting  procedure  calls.  The  root  of  the  tree  represents  the  user  program. 

As  the  experiments  have  shown  that  the  best  tree  can  hardly  be  deduced 
automatically  from  the  texts  of  the  source  program  and  procedures  called,  QUICKPLAY 
provides  the  user  with  an  opportunity  to  manually  build  the  tree.  This  implies,  that  the  user 
must  know  the  structure  of  the  library  to  make  his/her  choice  reasonably.  If  the  tree  that  is 
the  best  one  from  the  user's  viewpoint  cannot  be  implemented  on  a  given  network  (e  g.  due 
to  the  shortage  of  transputers  or  spare  links),  the  user  can  select  another  set  of  versions  and 
try  the  resulting  code  fairly  quickly. 

The  key  point  is  that  the  original  application  need  not  be  manually  adjusted  to  the 
particular  network  architecture,  since  QUICKPLAY  itself  automatically  modifies  the  texts 
when  building  the  resulting  code. 
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2. 4  Some  estimations 

Before  going  further  some  simple  estimations  should  be  given 

The  most  interesting  question  is  how  many  processors  are  really  necessary  to 
implement  given  application,  following  the  idea  described  above.  Unfortunately,  this  number 
appears  to  be  strongly  dependent  on  the  application  structure,  the  structures  of  the 
procedures  called  etc. 

Suppose,  for  example,  we  have  a  single-threaded  user  program  containing  n 
procedure  calls,  each  procedure  consisting  of  exactly  K  single-threaded  components.  Let 
also  all  procedure  calls  from  within  any  procedure  occur  within  a  single  component  and  the 
number  of  calls  from  every  component  is  equal  to  n.  The  resulting  balanced  n-ary  tree  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3. 

It  can  be  easily  seen  that  under  the  conditions  above  any  n  neighbour  subtrees  in 
our  tree  always  work  sequentially.  This  means  none  of  the  components  belonging  to  the  one 
subtree  can  go  in  parallel  with  a  component  from  the  neighbour  subtree.  In  other  words, 
those  components  need  not  be  placed  on  different  transputers  Assume  further  that  all  nodes 
in  our  tree  represent  the  same  procedure,  their  components  thus  being  connected  in  the  same 
way.  In  this  very  special  case  the  total  number  Q  of  transputers  required  can  be  obtained 
easily  to  be  equal  to 


Q  =  K*logn(N+ 1), 

where  //is  the  total  number  of  procedures  called  (including  user  program). 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assume  that  all  procedure  calls  from  every  procedure  in 
the  tree  above  are  executed  in  parallel  occuring  in  different  threads  or  different  components, 
then  Q  can  increase  up  to  the  total  number  of  components.  For  example,  if  n= 2,  K=  2,  O  = 
K*N+ 1 .  This  is  not,  however,  always  true,  because  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  number 
of  links  available  on  the  transputer.  For  example,  the  situation  when  more  than  four 
procedures  should  be  called  from  a  procedure  in  parallel,  is  clearly  unimplementable. 
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Fig.3  A  caller-callee  tree  example 
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3.  The  Main  QUICKPLAY's  Components 


3.1  The  Preprocessor. 

The  aim  of  the  Preprocessor  is  to  identify  parallel  procedure  calls  within  the  texts  of 
the  user  program  and  the  procedures  called  and  to  build  up  the  caller-callee  tree,  which 
serves  as  the  input  to  QUICKPLAY’s  further  phases.  .Let's  have  a  closer  look  at  how 
preprocessor  works. 

Assume,  for  example,  that  the  user  program  contains  a  call  of  the  parallel  procedure 
P.  This  call  must  have  the  form 

$<labet>$P$<v-string>$(<parameter-list>)  (*) 

where  P  is  the  name  of  the  procedure,  and  $<v-string>$  is  the  string  to  be  replaced  later  on 
with  the  actual  version  number  N,  producing  the  name  of  the  form  PvN,  which  is  the 
QUICKPLAY's  default  for  the  name  of  the  N-th  version  of  the  parallel  procedure  P.  The  <v- 
string>  is  called  the  version  specifier. 

The  <label>  above  is  an  integer  which  is  used  by  the  Layout  Generator  (see  below) 
to  distinguish  between  the  calls  from  within  the  different  threads  of  the  same  component. 

Besides,  some  parameters  in  the  <parameter~l\sf>  may  have  the  form  $<p-string>$ 
(called  parameter  specifier).  This  means  that  the  values  of  these  parameters  must  be 
provided  by  the  user  at  the  preprocessing  stage.  These  parameters  might  be  useful  to 
introduce  e  g.  the  information  concerning  data  distribution  among  processors,  which  is  often 
critical  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  performance  of  the  application.  As  the  structure  of  the 
caller-callee  tree  is  unknown  when  creating  the  procedures,  the  only  way  to  define  the  data 
distribution  strategy  for  the  particular  procedure  is  to  do  it  when  building  the  tree.  The 
preprocessor  modifies  the  texts  substituting  the  values  into  the  calls. 

<v-string>  and  <p-string>  are  both  ordinary  strings  used  to  verbalise  the  request 
from  the  preprocessor  for  the  user-defined  values.  Let's  consider  a  simple  example. 

Let  <v-string>  in  (*)  be  "P  Version  Number",  and  there  exists  single  <p-string>  in  its 
parameter  list,  this  <p-string>  being  "P's  first  parameter  value".  Assume  also  that  P  calls  a 
procedure  Q,  the  <v-string>  and  a  single  <p-string>  of  this  call  being  "Version  of  Q  called 
from  P"  and  "Q's  second  parameter  value"  respectively. 

The  preprocessor  first  looks  through  the  text  of  the  user  program  and  finds  out  the 
call  (*).  Then  it  outputs: 

User  Program,  P  call:  Enter  P  Version  Number 

>3 

User  Program,  P  call:  Enter  P's  first  parameter  value 

>12345 

Here  '>’  sign  denotes  user's  responces.  Then  the  preprocessor  recursively  analyses 
the  text  of  the  procedure  P  in  the  library  requesting  for  the  <v-string>s  and  <p-string> s  of 
the  calls  found. 

Procedure  P,  Q  call:  Enter  Version  of  Q  called  from  P 

>1 

Procedure  P,  Q  call:  Enter  Q's  second  parameter  value 

>2 

The  whole  process  repeats  recursively  until  there  are  no  more  calls  unprocessed. 
This  is  user's  responsibilty  to  make  the  specifiers  clear  and  self-explanatory.  Those  for  the 
library  procedures  are  the  part  of  library  documentation. 

We  omit  here  the  technical  details  of  the  library  organisation,  such  as  the  structure 
of  files  and  indices  in  it.  The  resulting  caller-callee  tree  once  constructed  cannot  be  modified. 
The  only  possibility  for  the  time  being  is  to  delete  it  and  re-build  by  running  the  preprocessor 
once  more. 
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3.2  The  Layout  Generator. 


To  produce  the  layout,  the  Layout  Generator  accepts  the  caller-callee  tree  built  with 
the  Preprocessor,  extracts  the  information  about  the  components  of  the  procedures  involved 
from  the  library  and  attempts  to  assign  the  processors  the  components.  The  Layout 
Generator  also  has  to  configure  the  network  making  use  of  spare  links  (i.e.  enable  the 
configuration  information  for  the  Text  Generator).  As  the  problem  of  finding  the  layout  is 
very  time  consuming,  the  Layout  Generator  uses  a  fast  heuristic  algorithm  to  solve  it. 

First,  the  Layout  Generator  analyses  the  tree  to  identify  pairs  of  components 
working  in  parallel  and  generates  the  so-called  matrix  of  constraints  specifying  which 
components  may  be  placed  on  the  same  processor.  The  (i,j)th  element  of  this  symmetrical 
matrix  is  equal  to  0  if  ith  and  jth  components  always  work  sequentially,  and  1  otherwise. 
Besides,  by  default,  of  the  K  components  of  some  procedure,  the  component  that  is 
responsible  for  receiving  parameters  and  sending  the  results  back  (the  so-called  leader)  is 
always  placed  on  the  same  processor  as  the  caller.  This  is  done  to  avoid  parameter  passing 
down  the  links. 

Then  the  Layout  Generator  fetches  the  structures  of  all  procedures  called  from  the 
library  and  generates  an  initial  layout.  If  no  transputers  require  more  than  four  links  to 
communicate  with  the  others,  it  reports  success,  draws  all  connections  required  and 
terminates.  Otherwise,  it  splits  the  loadings  of  those  transputers,  where  more  than  four  links 
are  required,  occupying  more  transputers,  if  any.  If  no  more  spare  transputers  are  available, 
the  Layout  Generator  fails. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Generator  does  not  attempt  to  minimise  the  amount 
of  the  transputers  used.  If  the  Generator  fails  for  whatever  reason  (the  solution  either  really 
does  not  exist  or  cannot  be  found  with  the  algorithm  used),  it  generates  information  for  the 
user  to  help  him/her  to  analyse  the  situation.  An  example  of  how  Layout  Generator  works  is 
shown  in  Fig  4. 


a) 


b) 


Fig.4  a)  An  example  caller-callee  tree,  b)  final  layout 
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The  user  program  calls  two  procedures,  P  and  Q,  both  versions  1,  which  in  turn  call 
the  procedures  Q  and  P,  versions  2  respectively.  We  assume  that  both  calls  in  the  user 
program  are  executed  from  the  different  threads  thus  making  the  procedures  P,  version  1, 
and  Q,  version  1 ,  working  in  parallel  (this  situation  can  be  recognised  using  <labels>  defined 
above).  Boxes  representing  components  are  named  <Procedure  Name>\<Version 
Number> ^Component  Number>,  so,  e  g.  component  1  of  a  procedure  Q,  version  2  is 
denoted  as  Qv2_l .  Bold  lines  denote  calls,  plain  lines  represent  the  connections  between  the 
components.  The  final  layout  shown  in  b)  includes  both  the  layout  of  the  components  itself 
and  the  resulting  network  architecture  which  is  in  our  case  the  simple  pipeline. 

3.3  The  Text  Generator 

The  task  of  the  Text  Generator  is  to  build  the  texts  of  the  output  modules,  given 
the  parallel  library,  the  caller-callee  tree  obtained  from  the  Preprocessor  and  the  layout 
generated  by  the  Layout  Generator.  Besides,  the  Text  Generator  has  to  produce  the 
configuration  file  (in  3L  C  terms)  and  the  file  configuring  the  transputer  network,  if 
necessary. 

Each  output  module  is  a  C  program  to  be  later  loaded  onto  a  single  transputer.  It 
includes  all  components,  each  component  being  a  collection  of  threads,  as  was  mentioned 
above,  and  special  code  initialising  the  threads  and  global  data.  As  the  module  has  to  be 
designed  so  as  to  enable  correct  interface  between  its  components  and  the  outer  world,  each 
data  packet  is  to  be  correctly  delivered  to  the  corresponding  destination  component.  The 
module  containing  this  component  has  therefore  to  distinguish  between  the  packets 
addressed  to  the  different  components  within  it.  This  causes  another  piece  of  code  to  be 
generated  and  included  into  each  module.  Later  on  we  call  it  multiplexer.  Actually,  the 
multiplexers  can  be  considered  as  the  constituents  of  a  very  simple  router,  enabling  correct 
data  delivering  down  the  statically  predefined  paths  without  any  buffering. 

To  make  it  possible  for  the  multiplexers  to  distinguish  between  messages,  the  latters 
are  provided  with  the  envelopes,  identifying  the  destination  and  the  sender.  The  length  of 
each  message  therefore  increases  of  a  predefined  constant.  The  overhead  imposed  by  this 
solution  has  been  experimentally  studied  (see  Sect. IV).  Special  communication  procedures 
provided  by  QUICKPLAY  automatically  extend  each  data  packet  in  the  process  of 
communication  with  the  correct  envelope. 


4.  The  Experiment 


To  validate  the  approach  we  implemented  with  QUICKPLAY  the  back- 
propagation  method  for  three-layered  perceptron.  We  chose  the  straightforward 
implementation  when  each  transputer  in  the  network  held  the  whole  neural  network,  and 
this  was  the  set  of  patterns  that  was  distributed  among  transputers  (this  type  of  parallelism 
was  called  the  training  related  parallelism  in  [4]).  The  transputers  were  connected  so  as  to 
form  the  tree  structure.  Each  transputer,  except  for  the  root,  processed  its  own  set  of 
patterns  and  then  sent  the  weights  properly  modified  to  its  ancestor.  The  root  processor 
collected  all  modifications  in  the  resulting  matrix.  For  the  simplicity  the  number  of  steps  of 
the  back-propagation  algorithm  was  chosen  to  be  constant. 

The  speed-up  of  the  parallel  algorithm  appeared  to  be  strongly  problem  dependent 
varying  significantly  as  the  structure  of  the  network,  number  of  patterns  and  distribution 
strategy  changed. 

The  single-threaded  user  program,  besides  of  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  contained 
the  single  call  of  the  procedure  LEARN.  There  were  three  versions  of  the  LEARN  in  the 
library,  tailored  for  one,  two  and  three  transputers  respectively,  as  shown  in  Fig.5. 
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Fig  5  Different  versions  of  L.E ARN 

Actually,  using  these  three  versions  of  LEARN  one  can  arrange  the  transputers  in  a 
tree  with  the  subsets  of  patterns  transferred  down  the  edges.  An  example  tree  including  four 
transputers  is  shown  in  Fig.6. 

We  first  found  that  the  less  the  neural  network  and  the  size  of  the  set  of  patterns 
are,  the  less  is  the  total  speed-up. We  then  studied  a  lot  or  trees  to  find  out  the  best 
distribution  of  the  set  of  patterns  among  transputers  using  the  <p-string>  mechanism 
described  above.  We  divided  the  set  of  the  patterns  passed  to  the  procedure  into  subsets 


1st  transputer  2nd  transputer 


Fig  6  A  transputer  tree 
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Tab.l.  Experimental  results 


Neural  networks 
struktures 

Sequential  program 

QP 

versus 

manual 

H2S91 

time 

speed-up 

4-4-4 

5587 

2721 

2.05 

3566 

1.57 

1.31 

4-16-2 

14125 

5206 

2.71 

6393 

1.23 

8-8-8 

15568 

5176 

3.01 

6267 

2.48 

1.21 

4-16-16 

35548 

10516 

3.48 

1.08 

16-16-16 

50104 

3.25 

■ram 

ana 

16-32-16 

93620 

28943 

3.23 

1.01 

32-32-32 

177474 

56859 

3.12 

57345 

ES3I 

1.01 

depending  on  the  user-defined  parameter  of  the  call,  and  passed  the  subsets  to  the 
components.  The  uniform  distribution  appeared  to  be  the  best  one  if  only  the  size  of  the  set 
was  sufficiently  large  and  well  balanced  tree  was  used. 

Finally,  we  compared  the  implementations  of  the  back-propagation  for  different 
neural  networks  and  different  trees.  For  each  combination  the  pure  sequential 
implementation  was  first  written.  Then  the  algorithm  was  manually  implemented  and  finally 
automatically  generated  with  QUICKPLAY. 

The  results  obtained  for  the  simple  transputer  network  of  three  transputers  and  the 
set  of  48  patterns  are  shown  in  Tab.  1 .  The  structure  of  the  application  was  as  follows.  The 
user  program  called  LEARN,  version  3,  while  the  latter  called  two  LEARNs,  both  version  1. 

In  the  first  column  of  the  Tab.  1  the  structure  of  the  neural  network  is  shown.  Three 
numbers  denote  the  numbers  of  neurons  at  the  input,  hidden  and  output  layers  respectively. 
The  second  column  shows  performance  of  the  sequential  version  of  the  back-propagation 
(all  times  are  given  in  processor  ticks).  The  third  and  fourth  columns  give  the  performances 
of  the  parallel  implementations  developed  manually  and  generated  with  QUICKPLAY 
(denoted  as  QP)  along  with  their  speed-ups  with  respect  to  the  sequential  implementation. 
The  last  column  displays  the  overhead  that  is  due  to  QUICKPLAY  itself,  i.e.  the  ratio  of  the 
times,  presented  in  columns  three  and  four  respectively. 

The  superlinear  speed-ups  in  the  Tab.  1  are  due  to  the  implicit  cacheing,  inherent  to 
the  transputer.  It  follows  from  the  Tab.l  that  as  the  size  of  the  neural  network  increases,  the 
overhead  caused  by  QUICKPLAY  is  going  down,  which  was  the  case  in  all  our 
experiments.  Actually,  the  relation  between  the  NN  structure  and  the  performance  of  the 
parallel  back-propagation  appeared  to  be  not  straightforward,  being  dependent  not  only  on 
the  total  size  of  the  NN,  but  rather  on  the  numbers  of  neurons  at  different  layers. 


5.  Summary 

A  system  aimed  at  the  facilitating  transputer  programming  has  been  described.  The 
class  of  applications  has  been  defined  that  can  be  parallelised  without  any  universal  routing 
mechanism.  The  parallelisation  technique  consists  in  replacing  the  sequential  procedures 
called  with  their  parallel  implementations  extracted  from  the  parallel  library.  Using  different 
versions  of  the  parallel  procedures  one  can  generate  applications  dedicated  to  the  different 
transputer  networks.  This  is  how  the  scalability  of  the  application  can  be  achieved. 

The  approach  has  been  validated  for  a  simple  example  of  a  neural  network 
modelling  algorithm.  Experiments  shown  that  even  for  the  modest  transputer  networks  the 
development  of  the  efficient  parallel  implementation  of  the  learning  algorithm  was  a  serious 
problem.  The  solution  to  the  problem  normally  depended  on  lots  of  parameters  and  required 
much  efforts  to  manually  implement.  Using  QUICKPLAY  allowed  to  facilitate  the  task, 
providing  the  tools  which  performed  the  job  almost  automatically. 

The  system  has  been  tested  for  the  small  transputer  network  of  7  transputers  and 
demonstrated  low  overhead  caused  by  the  approach  itself.  In  the  nearest  future  we  are  going 
to  develop  the  version  of  QUICKPLAY  for  64-node  Parsytec  GC  machine.  A  library  of 
common  numerical  procedures  is  also  to  have  been  implemented 
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Another  interesting  point  with  QUICKPLAY  is  that  it  can  be  viewed  as  the 
software  tool  providing  the  user  with  the  Remote  Procedure  Call  (RPC)  mechanism.  If 
extended  in  this  direction,  QUICKPLAY  would  allow  each  parallel  procedure  in  the  library 
to  use  a  router  enabling  correct  interface  between  the  routers.  A  larger  application-oriented 
router  could  be  thus  implemented  as  the  collection  of  smaller  routers.  For  example,  one 
could  imagine  a  ''complex"  processor  farm,  where  some  workers  serve  as  masters  in  the 
lower-level  farms  etc  Real  experience  with  larger  applications  will  much  help  in  studying  the 
problem  in  more  details. 
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Summary 

This  paper  deals  with  the  feasibility  study  about  distributing  and  executing  finite-state  machine 
models,  represented  by  means  of  automata  networks,  on  a  hypercube  Transputer-based 
architecture.  In  this  architecture  the  basic  processing  element  (named  complex-node )  is  made  of 
two  Transputers  coupled  by  means  of  a  dual-port  shared  memory,  accessed  by  the  standard 
memory  bus.  Such  complex-node  offers  8-Iinks  towards  other  nodes  and  therefore  can  be  used  to 
build  n-cube  topologies  with  up  to  128  nodes. 

The  study  has  been  developed  considering  a  sample  applicative  case,  regarding  the  simulation  of 
High  Voltage  (HV)  substations,  whose  behavior  can  be  described  using  the  automata  network 
methodology. 

Keywords  :  Transputer,  Express,  Parallel  Programming,  Simulation,  Finite-State  Machine  Models. 


1.  Introduction 

In  the  plant  automation  field,  both  simulators  and  control  systems  generally  suffer  from  the 
requirements  of  strictly  real-time  performance.  Moreover,  control  systems  require  fault-tolerant 
characteristics  that  only  proper  hardware  architectures  may  guarantee  in  embedded  systems. 

Several  applications  have  been  delivered  which  have  to  reach  a  compromise  between  real-time 
performance  and  functionality  offered  to  the  user.  Thus,  many  systems  have  been  built  with  a 
reduced  functionality  set  to  cope  with  faster  response  time. 

Moreover,  simulators  that  have  been  built  in  order  to  verify  control  systems  in  virtual  environments 
(running  in  simulation  time)  may  hardly  be  used  to  validate  the  real-time  characteristics  of  control 
systems,  when  control  systems  are  transferred  to  target  machines.  For  this  reason,  in  many  cases, 
the  real-time  performance  of  embedded  systems  may  only  be  proved  when  they  operate  on  the 
actual  plant,  possibly  causing  problems  for  the  human  safety  and  the  plant  integrity. 

A  possible  solution  to  increase  the  system  performance,  that  may  allow  to  have  faster  and/or  more 
complex  systems,  could  be  the  distribution  of  the  system  functions  on  a  closely-coupled  multi¬ 
processor  architecture.  Furthermore,  parallel  architectures  may  allow  the  necessary  hardware 
redundancy  to  be  obtained  in  order  to  reach  the  required  degree  of  fault  tolerance  [1J. 

In  our  laboratories,  Transputer-based  parallel  architectures  are  going  to  be  analysed  from  several 
viewpoints  in  order  to  meet  mainly  the  real-time  performance  requirements  of  simulator  systems, 
possibly  using  custom  architectures.  In  the  future,  we  will  deal  with  the  required  fault  tolerant 
characteristics  of  control  systems. 
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In  synthesis,  the  viewpoints  are: 


•  hardware:  both  conventional  and  innovative  Transputer-based  architectures  are  being 
studied.  An  off-the-shelf  Quintek  Transputer  board  with  nine  T800  Transputers  has  been 
compared  with  a  complex-node  based  board  [2],  in  which  each  node  is  obtained  by  coupling 
a  pair  of  T800  Transputers  by  means  of  a  shared  memory.  The  complex-node  is  a  custom 
processing  element,  that  was  realised  in  a  joint-project  between  Enel  and  the  Genova 
Engineering  University.  Complex-nodes  may  be  used  as  basic  components,  each  of  them 
having  8  links,  in  order  to  build  highly  connected  networks 

•  application:  a  feasibility  study  has  been  performed  for  distributing  the  HV  substation 
simulator  on  a  parallel  hardware.  A  particular  emphasis  has  been  paid  to  the 
communication/synchronisation  features  and  load-balancing  policies  of  the  distributed 
functions.  This  study  has  been  generalised  to  address  an  entire  class  of  simulators  whose 
functionalities  may  be  modelled  by  finite-state  machines 

•  performance:  stochastic  models  [3]  will  be  developed  in  order  to  model  both  the  applicative 
software  and  the  hardware  architecture.  By  means  of  them  forecast  on  execution  time, 
speed-up,  communication  overhead,  etc.  versus  the  software  distribution  will  be  available 
since  the  earliest  design  phases 

This  paper  is  mainly  focused  on  the  application  and  the  generalised  simulator  that  has  been 
identified,  thus  a  detailed  hardware  description  of  the  complex-node  and  performance  evaluations 
using  stochastic  models  will  be  presented  in  future  papers. 

As  already  pointed  out,  within  this  framework  we  only  consider  the  subclass  of  those  automation 
systems  that  may  be  modeled  by  finite-state  machine.  These  systems  perform  logic-sequential 
activities  [4]  and  can  be  described  using  automata  networks  [5]  [6], 

In  section  2,  using  the  sample  case  study  of  the  HV  substation  simulator,  we  explain  the  automata 
network  methodology  for  describing  system  functions  and  their  intrinsic  parallelism.  In  section  3  we 
describe  the  generalised  simulation  environment  that  has  been  developed  in  order  to  execute  any 
automata  network.  Section  4  reports  the  most  significative  results  about  the  execution  time  versus 
automata  distribution  over  a  conventional  Transputer  network;  the  complex-node  inner  architecture 
is  also  shown. 


2.  Describing  finite-state  machine  models  using  automata  networks 

A  finite-state  machine  model  can  be  decomposed  into  finite-state  component  machines,  and  so  forth 
till  the  most  elementary  components  are  identified.  During  this  decomposition  process,  the 
interactions  among  components  have  to  be  as  well  identified. 

The  automata  network  methodology  [7]supports  the  system  decomposition  capability:  at  each 
elementary  component  an  automaton  may  be  associated,  and  interactions  are  modeled  by  the 
network  connections. 

In  the  following  this  methodology  is  made  clearer  by  means  of  the  sample  application  of  an  HV 
substation. 

The  HV  substation  is  a  node  of  the  electric  High-Voltage  network,  providing  voltage 
transformation  and  connection  among  electric  lines.  The  substation's  components  are  basically 
breakers  (B),  insulators  (I),  transformers  and  busbars.  While  breakers  can  be  opened  or  closed 
when  current  flows  in  them,  insulator  can  not.  A  proper  collection  of  these  basic  components,  co¬ 
ordinated  to  do  a  particular  task,  is  called  a  functional-unit  (eg  Dd,  Ae,  Fa). 
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The  simplified  HV  substation  considered  in  this  paper  is  composed  of  a  busbar  (two  bars,  A  and 
B),  split  in  two  sections,  two  bar  section  isolators  (Ael,  Ae2),  two  line  connectors  (Fal,  Fa2),  one 
bar  coupler  (Ddl),  as  shown  in  fig.  1 


The  overall  system  functionality  may  be  described  using  a  hierarchical  network  of  finite-state 
automata,  where  lower  levels  generally  represent  elementary  components  functionality, 
intermediate  levels  represent  co-ordination  activities,  and  higher  levels  represent  strategies  (see  fig. 
2  where  each  box  corresponds  to  an  automaton).  The  hierarchical  model  subsumes  the  components 
relationships,  automata  belonging  to  the  same  level  are  independent,  on  the  contrary,  automata 
belonging  to  different  levels  may  interact  each  other.  Interactions  among  automata  belonging  to 
different  levels  are  expressed  by  means  of  communications. 

Each  automaton  describes  a  component  behavior  and  is  placed  on  a  certain  level  of  the  hierarchy;  it 
may  interact  with  lower  or  higher  level  automata,  but  must  not  interact  with  automata  at  the  same 
level.  For  instance,  Coord_Fal  represents  the  coordination  automaton  for  the  functional  unit 
Fal,  it  gets  a  concise  order  from  the  Strategic  automaton  and  gives  orders  to  each  of  the 
elementary  components  it  coordinates.  Also  it  recognises  the  states  of  its  elementary  components 
in  order  to  give  a  concise  information  to  the  Strategic  automaton  (i.e.  if  IA_Fal,  B_Fal 
and  IL_Fal  are  closed  and  IB_Fal  is  open  then  Coord_Fal  is  closed  on  bar  A;  if  each  of 
them  is  open  then  Coord_Fal  is  open,  and  so  forth). 

Composing  several  automata  in  a  network  makes  them  behave  synchronously,  i.e.  the  state 
transition  of  each  automaton  happens  at  the  same  time.  These  state  transitions  could  depend  on  the 
state  of  other  automata  in  the  network;  when  two  or  more  transitions  must  happen  at  the  same 
time,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  bound  transition  in  a  Petri  Net. 

Referring  to  the  previous  example,  if  Coord_Fal  is  closed  on  bar  A  and  B  Fal  gets  open,  then 
Coord_Fal  gets  open  at  the  same  time. 

As  an  implementation  mechanism  to  bound  transitions  of  different  automata,  we  adopted  explicit 
communications  using  channels.  Thus,  when  B_Fal  has  the  capability  to  get  open  (i.e.  the 
transition  towards  "open"  is  enabled),  on  a  dedicated  channel  it  communicates  this  condition  to 
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Coord_Fal,  and  Coord_Fal/  that  is  closed  on  bar  A,  verifies  the  presence  on  that  channel  of 
such  condition  that  enables  it  to  move  towards  the  "open"  state  As  already  mentioned,  after  the 
communication  has  been  performed,  the  two  automata  may  change  their  state  (synchronously). 

To  execute  automata  networks,  a  scheduler  has  been  implemented  which  schedules  sequentially 


each  level,  and  concurrently  the  automata  belonging  to  the  same  level  The  schedulation  activity  is 
cyclic  and  each  cycle  consists  of  two  phases:  upward,  all  automata  belonging  to  the  lowest  level  are 
scheduled  concurrently;  then,  when  they  have  completed,  the  upper  level  is  considered,  and  so  on, 
till  the  top  level  (one  automaton)  is  reached;  downward,  the  top  level  automaton  is  scheduled  first! 
and  then  the  lower  levels  are  considered  till  the  lowest  level  is  reached 

During  each  automaton  activity  any  channel  access  may  be  performed,  therefore,  enabling  automata 
to  communicate  over  the  network  across  different  levels. 

Before  the  upward  phase,  all  the  inputs  are  collected  and  put  on  special  channels  connected  to  the 
input/output  interface  and  after  the  downward  phase  the  outputs  are  written  on  the  corresponding 
channels  of  the  same  interface. 

Each  automaton,  when  is  executed  upward,  reads  its  inputs  from  both  communicating  channels 
coming  from  the  lower  levels  and  input  channels  if  any,  evaluates  the  transition  condition  set  -  thus 
identifying  the  enabled  subset  -  and  then  writes  its  outputs  on  the  channels  linked  to  the  upper 
levels.  When  it  is  executed  downward,  it  reads  the  orders  coming  from  the  upper  levels,  according 
to  them  it  selects  one  of  the  conditions  in  the  subset  -  thus  determining  the  future  state  -  and  then 
writes  its  outputs  on  the  channels  connected  to  the  lower  levels  or  on  the  output  channels  if  any. 

Of  course,  the  top  level  automaton  is  an  exception  because  during  the  upward  phase  it  doesn't  write 
any  output  and  during  the  downward  phase  it  doesn't  read  any  input. 

Eventually,  all  the  automata  change  their  state  synchronously  according  to  the  future  state 
previously  determined. 
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As  an  example  let  us  consider  a  short  circuit  acting  on  a  bar  section  (see  fig.3):  such  event  involves 
all  the  functional  units  "closed"  either  on  that  bar  section  or  on  an  electrical  connected  bar  section. 
In  this  case  the  information  of  the  short  circuit  coming  from  the  busbar  section  automaton,  e.g. 
BSA2,  placed  at  the  lowest  level,  arrives  to  the  Strategic,  which  states  which  functional  units 
are  involved  (in  this  case  Fal,  Ddl,  and  Fa2  because  Ael  is  closed),  considering  the  whole 
substation  state.  Then,  each  functional  unit  selected  by  the  Strategic  whose  state  is  "closed  on 
bar  A"  (Fal  and  Fa2  in  this  example),  orders  its  breaker  to  open  (notice  that  Ael  has  no  breaker). 


3.  The  simulator  software  architecture 

The  simulator  has  been  developed  using  the  Parasoft  Express  software  environment  [8]  along  with 
3L  parallel  C  [9]  on  a  Quintek  Fast9  Transputer  board.  We  are  currently  facing  the  problem  of 
porting  this  application  on  a  complex-node  based  architecture,  for  which  we  have  already 
developed  a  proper  routing  subsystem. 

The  simulator  is  suitable  for  simulating  any  automata  network,  described  according  to  the  adopted 
model.  It  consists  of: 

•  file-templates  generator  -  this  module  asks  the  user  about  some  automata  characteristics 
such  as  the  automaton  name,  state  codes,  automaton  I/O,  position  in  the  hierarchical 
network,  etc.  in  order  to  generate  the  file  templates.  The  user  shall  fill  in  the  generated 
templates  with  the  state  equations  and  transition  conditions,  compile  and  link  them  ( editor , 
compiler,  linker  in  fig.4); 

•  configuration  module  -  this  program  is  used  to  generate  automatically  three  configuration 
files  (TOPOLOGY.DAT,  CONFIG.DAT,  CHAN  T AB . DAT),  which  respectively  contain 
the  hierarchical  network  description,  the  match  between  each  Transputer  node  and  the 
corresponding  program  name,  and  the  channels  allocation  over  the  nodes. 
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•  cubix  -  it's  the  Express  program  used  to  download  and  run  the  user's  programs  over  the 
Transputer  network,  as  stated  in  the  CONFIG.DAT  file; 

•  scheduler  -  we  developed  an  application-independent  scheduler,  whose  goal  is  to  execute 
the  automata  functions  according  to  the  hierarchical  order  as  written  into  the 
TOPOLOGY.DAT  file. 


In  figure  4  the  modules  involved  in  the  application  distribution  phase  and  their  interactions  are 
shown. 

Cubix  downloads  the  scheduler  to  the  master  processor  and  the  executable  programs  Pl,...Pn  to 
the  other  nodes  as  defined  in  the  CONFIG.DAT  file  (see  fig  5). 

Before  executing  the  actual  application,  an  automatic  start-up  phase  is  performed,  during  which 
each  main  node  process  allocates  the  proper  channels  as  stated  in  the  CHAN  TAB  DAT  file. 

During  the  simulation  the  scheduler  sends  the  proper  interrupts  to  the  nodes  in  order  to  activate 
concurrently  all  the  automata  required  (either  on  different  nodes  or  on  the  same  node  in 
multitasking).  Each  automaton  may  access  any  channel,  either  on  the  same  node  or  on  a  remote 
node,  thus  activating  a  remote  task  (sending  a  proper  interrupt). 
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Figure  5  -  Program  mapping  on  an  hypercube  topology 


4.  Distributing  automata  over  the  Transputer  network 

In  our  first  implementation,  we  defined  an  application  design  in  which  each  program  (PI,  P2,  Pn) 
has  the  following  tasks:  one  for  each  automaton  that  has  to  be  executed  on  that  node,  one  for 
writing  on  the  remote  channels  and  one  for  reading  from  the  remote  channels  (local  channels  are 
directly  accessed). 

Since  Express  allows  to  run  at  most  ten  tasks  concurrently  on  each  node  and  two  of  them  are 
dedicated  to  handle  the  channels,  eight  tasks  are  available  to  run  eight  automata. 

With  this  constraint  we  have  distributed  our  application  code  in  two  different  ways:  firstly  using 
three  slave  nodes  (notice  that  the  twenty-three  automata  composing  the  application  require  at  least 
three  slave  nodes),  and  secondly  using  eight  slave  nodes  that  is  the  maximum  number  available  on 
the  Quintek  board;  in  both  cases  the  master  node  is  reserved  for  the  scheduler. 

Naming  Taa  the  average  execution  time  (for  both  the  upward  and  downward  phases)  for  an 
automaton  in  case  it  doesn't  access  any  remote  channel,  the  theoretical  minimum  time  spent  for  the 
execution  of  the  whole  automata  network  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  formula: 

fmin  =  z  max"  ,{7^  .  „„} 
where 

flu  is  the  number  of  automaton  at  the  level  1  that  are  allocated  on  processor  i 
L  is  the  number  of  levels  and 
N  is  the  number  of  processors. 

In  other  words,  basing  on  the  fact  that  the  scheduler  executes  sequentially  each  level  and 
concurrently  all  the  automata  belonging  to  the  same  level,  we  have  to  add  up  the  elapsed  time  for 
each  level,  and  calculate  those  contributions  referring  to  the  time  spent  on  the  slowest  node,  i.e.  the 
node  that,  for  the  considered  level,  has  the  most  number  of  automata  allocated  on  it. 

With  the  former  distribution  we  can  estimate  the  minimum  execution  time  as  (6+l+l)*Taa-8Taa 
(i.e.  we  have  allocated  6  automata  of  the  lower  level  on  node  1,  6  on  node  2  and  5  on  node  3,  and 
the  maximum  among  (6,  6,  5}  is  6),  with  the  latter  we  have  (3+l+l)*Taa=5Taa  (i.e.  we  have 
allocated  at  most  3  automata  of  the  lower  level  on  the  same  node),  thus  the  theoretical  maximum 
velocity  improvement  is  60%.  Experiments  on  the  complete  case  study  (with  also  remote 
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communications)  prove  that  the  velocity  improvement  is  about  32%  because  of  the  increased 
communication  overhead. 

We  are  currently  analysing  another  programming  model  in  which  only  one  task,  a  micro-scheduler, 
is  active  on  each  node. 

Since  the  automata  execution  time  is  very  short  in  respect  to  remote  task  activation,  in  this  case  we 
expect  to  have  a  better  overall  system  performance. 

Early  sperimentations  regard  the  complex-node  based  hypercube  architecture. 

The  complex-node  is  made  of  two  Transputers  coupled  by  means  of  a  shared  memory  directly 
accessed  by  each  Transputer  using  its  data-bus  (see  fig.  6).  Using  the  Transputer  data  bus,  all  the 
four  links  for  each  coupled  Transputer  may  be  connected  to  other  nodes.  Moreover 
communications  through  the  shared  memory  are  almost  six  times  faster  than  through  the  serial 
links. 

For  this  architecture  a  routing  subsystem  that  allows  to  send/receive  messages  through  the  shared 
memory  as  well  as  through  the  links  has  been  realised. 


Figure  6  -  The  complex-node  architecture 


5.  Conclusion 

In  this  paper  we  have  shown  the  major  results  of  our  early  sperimentations  about  distributing  plant 
automation  system  functionalities  over  a  parallel  architecture.  In  particular,  we  focused  on  the 
implementation  of  a  generalised  simulator  able  to  execute  finite-state  machine  models,  expressed  by 
means  of  automata  networks. 

We  are  now  analysing  other  programming  models,  within  the  same  framework,  to  verify  alternative 
solutions  in  order  to  get  better  performance.  Furthermore,  we  are  porting  the  applicative  case  study 
on  a  complex-node  based  hypercube,  using  a  suitable  routing  system. 

Besides  we  are  analysing  the  feasibility  of  implementing  an  efficient  micro-kernel  that  will  make 
possible  to  consider  each  complex-node  as  a  single  processing  unit  with  8  links;  in  this  way  the  fact 
that  each  processing  unit  is  made  of  two  coupled  Transputers  will  be  transparent  to  the  user. 
Furthermore,  another  project  about  developing  stochastic  models  of  both  the  applicative  software 
and  the  hardware  architecture  has  just  started.  Such  models  may  be  used  to  get  a  forecast  of 
execution  time,  speed-up,  communication  overhead,  etc.,  since  the  earliest  design  phases. 
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Abstract 


This  paper  presents  the  design  of  a  parallel  library  (PipeLib)  that  offers  support  for  writing 
parallel  applications  which  follow  the  pipelining  paradigm.  The  library  was  implemented  on  top  of 
the  Helios  Operating  System  and  runs  on  transputer  networks.  The  aim  of  the  library  is  to  o  ffer  a 
high-level  support  to  the  application  programmer  in  order  to  increase  the  programming  flexibility 
and  to  promote  the  reuse  of  code.  Another  important  feature  of  the  library  is  the  support  for  fault 
tolerance.  The  library  interface  will  be  presented  in  the  paper  together  with  some  examples. 

Keywords  :  Parallel  Programming;  Parallel  Libraries  Design;  Pipelining  Applications; 
Programming  Paradigms;  Transputers;  Helios  OS. 


1.  Introduction 

One  of  the  most  important  features  in  a  parallel  programming  environment  is 
programmability  [  1  ].  The  programming  interface  should  provide  enough  functionality  to  cover  the 
needs  of  the  application  programmer  and  at  the  same  time  be  sufficiently  compact  and  intuitive  to 
be  generally  comprehensible.  Most  of  the  message-passing  systems  only  provide  a  low-level 
communication  service  leaving  the  programmer  with  some  of  the  hard  work  to  parallelize  an 
application.  One  way  to  facilitate  the  job  of  parallel  programming  is  to  offer  a  high-level  support  in 
the  form  of  parallel  libraries  oriented  to  the  parallel  programming  paradigms  [2],  One  of  the  best 
examples  of  this  guideline  is  a  collection  of  parallel  libraries  (PUL)  (written  at  the  Edinburgh 
Parallel  Computing  Center)  and  running  on  top  of  CHIMP  [1]  that  offer  high-level  programming 
support  oriented  to  the  programming  paradigms.  With  such  support  the  application  programmer  is 
able  to  spend  more  time  on  the  details  of  the  application  rather  than  in  low-level  parallel 
programming  details,  and  at  the  same  time  it  encourages  the  reuse  of  code.  Another  example  is  the 
one  herein  presented  which  involves  the  Helios  Operating  System  [3).  On  top  of  Helios  there  has 
been  implemented  some  similar  parallel  libraries,  namely:  the  FarmLib  [4],  a  special  library  for 
writing  farming  applications,  the  TupleSpaceLib  used  for  writing  Linda-like  applications  [5],  and  a 
last  one  for  grid  applications,  called  the  GridLib  (that  is  still  forthcoming).  In  this  paper,  we  will 
present  a  fourth  library  -  the  PipeLib  -  that  offers  high-level  programming  support  for  pipelining 
applications.  A  sketch  of  the  parallel  programming  libraries  is  presented  in  Figure  1.  These  libraries 
offer  programming  support  for  the  most  widely  used  programming  models,  removing  the  burden  of 
writing  such  codes  from  the  application  programmer.  Another  interesting  aspect  that  is  common  to 
all  of  them  is  the  support  for  fault  tolerance.  In  fact,  each  parallel  library'  has  been  provided  with  a 
fault  tolerant  mechanism  that  allows  the  applications  to  tolerate  partial  and  total  failures  of  the 
system.  The  fault  tolerant  mechanisms  of  the  remaining  three  libraries  are  presented  in  [6][7][8], 
while  the  checkpointing  scheme  that  was  incorporated  in  the  PipeLib  is  described  in  [9],  In  this 
paper,  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to  describe  just  the  fault-tolerant  programming  interface. 
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The  goal  of  the  PipeLib  is  to  hide  from  the  programmer  some  of  the  tasks  that  can  be  done 
automatically  by  the  library  leaving  the  programmer  free  to  concentrate  on  the  application  itself 
rather  than  of  aspects  of  the  parallelization.  The  parallel  library  should  hide  as  much  as  possible  the 
architectural  details  of  the  underlying  machine.  In  fact,  if  the  parallel  applications  are  written  in  a 
higher  level  of  abstraction  they  can  be  more  easily  ported  to  different  parallel  machines,  providing 
the  library  is  implemented  on  those  machines  with  the  same  interface.  Constructing  portable 
programming  environments  is  a  very  important  goal  and  it  is  a  paramount  topic  of  research  [10]. 
However,  providing  portability  sometimes  means  sacrificing  efficiency  but  one  benefit  of  high- 
levels  models  of  parallel  programming  is  that  they  can  be  implemented  on  a  variety  of  different 
hardware  [2].  Another  important  aspect  of  the  library  is  to  facilitate  the  re-use  of  code  among  the 
applications  that  follow  the  pipelining  programming  paradigm. 


2.  Parallel  Programming  Paradigms 


According  to  the  Southampton  classification  [11]  three  classes  of  parallel  programming 
paradigms  can  be  defined  for  distributed  memory  MIMD  machines  : 

-  Fanning  Parallelism  (replication  of  independent  jobs) 

-  Geometric  Parallelism  (utilization  of  data  structures) 

-  Algorithmic  Parallelism  (utilization  of  data  flow) 

The  Fanning  and  Geometric  models  are  supported  by  the  FarmLib  and  the  GridLib  respectively. 
The  TupleSpaceLib  offers  a  Linda-like  programming  environment  that  provides  the  abstraction  of 
a  virtual  shared-memory  and  it  departs  from  all  the  other  libraries  since  it  can  support  virtual- 
shared-memory  programs  as  well  as  a  generative  message  passing  while  the  remaining  libraries  just 
offer  a  mess  age- passing  interface. 

In  this  paper  we  are  only  interested  in  the  later  paradigm  :  Algorithmic  Parallelism,  here 
called  by  Pipelining  model.  In  this  paradigm  some  features  of  the  algorithm  that  can  be  executed  in 
parallel  are  identified  and  each  processor  executes  a  small  part  of  the  total  algorithm.  The  algorithm 
is  broken  up  in  suitable  size  pieces  and  a  typical  feature  of  this  approach  is  the  organization  of  the 
processes  in  a  pipeline  structure.  In  such  decomposition  structure,  the  data  flows  between  the 
processing  elements  and  this  is  why  sometimes  this  approach  is  designated  by  Data  Flow 
parallelism.  In  this  particular  paradigm,  load  balancing  issues  and  communication  bottlenecks  must 
be  studied  with  detail  in  order  to  assure  efficient  algorithmic  implementations  [12],  otherwise 
communication  bandwidth  problems  and  load  imbalance  can  become  dominant  and  severely 
degrade  the  performance.  More  than  the  functional  decomposition  of  the  algorithm  pipelining 
exploits  some  sort  of  temporal  parallelism.  Stages  in  the  pipeline  behave  like  "filters”  which  take 
inputs  from  the  previous  stages  and  generate  data  streams  to  the  following  stages.  The  main 
important  characteristic  of  the  pipeline  applications  is  in  fact  the  concept  of  data  flowing  through 
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the  several  stages  [13],  but  other  important  features  can  be  identified  [14],  namely  : 

(i)  It  requires  a  regular  and  fixed  communication  structure; 

(ii)  It  exploits  the  opportunities  of  overlapping; 

(iii)  It  is  asynchronous; 

(iv)  It  reduces  the  amount  of  data  stored  locally  on  each  node; 

(v)  It  has  regular  operations. 

It  is  clear  that  applications  written  with  the  Farming  paradigm  have  the  advantage  of  automatic  load 
balancing  while  in  the  Pipelining  paradigm  the  application  programmer  has  to  be  concerned  with 
the  possible  load  imbalances  between  the  processes.  However,  in  some  class  of  applications  it 
becomes  advantageous  (and  sometimes  mandatory)  to  use  the  Pipelining  paradigm  [15][16][17] 
instead  of  the  Farming  of  Geometric  paradigm.  It  is  naturally  for  such  applications  that  the  PipeLib 
is  oriented  for. 

3.  The  Structure  of  Pipeline  Applications 

The  processor  node  that  is  connected  to  the  host  is  used  as  the  root  processor  while  the 
others  processors  are  used  to  run  the  slave  processes.  When  writing  a  pipeline  application  with  the 
PipeLib  the  application  programmer  has  to  provide  basically  the  code  of  the  following  four 
processes  and  the  way  they  interact  between  them  ; 

-  the  Feeder;  runs  on  the  root  processor  and  is  the  one  that  creates  jobs  and  sends  them  to  the  first 
slave  of  the  pipeline. 

-  the  Collector;  also  runs  on  the  root  processor  and  is  responsible  for  collecting  the  results  of  the 
slaves. 

-  the  Provider:  it  is  used  to  provide  some  control  information  during  the  execution  of  the  program. 

-  the  Slave:  is  the  one  that  does  the  real  work  and  runs  on  every  other  processor  of  the  network. 

All  the  hard  work  such  as  the  distribution  and  mapping  of  processes  around  the  network,  the  virtual 
channels  and  buffer  management,  the  routing  of  messages  and  the  fault  tolerance  is  done  inside  the 
library,  in  a  transparent  way  to  the  programmer. 

In  terms  of  the  communication  structure  the  PipeLib  allocates  communication  channels  between 
neighbour  slaves,  and  between  each  slave  and  the  root  process.  Figure  2  presents  an  outline  of  the 
communication  structure. 


As  can  be  seen  by  the  Figure  the  library  is  not  just  restricted  to  pure  (one-way)  pipelining 
applications.  It  was  our  purpose  to  make  the  library  as  flexible  as  possible  in  order  to  be  usable  with 
a  wide  range  of  applications.  In  fact,  messages  can  flow  in  both  directions  (backward  or  forward), 
and  it  also  allocates  communication  channels  between  the  first  slave  and  the  last  one,  a  feature  not 
represented  in  Figure  2  for  the  sake  of  clarity  .  This  means  that  the  PipeLib  can  also  be  used  to  run 
other  kinds  of  applications  that  have  a  ring  structure. 

All  the  slaves  have  direct  virtual  connections  to  the  Collector  and  the  Provider  but  just  the  first 
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slave  is  able  to  receive  data  from  the  Feeder.  The  channels  between  the  slaves  and  the  Provider  are 
mainly  used  to  distribute  initial  data  and  to  gather  some  application-specific  information  during  the 
execution  of  the  program.  Those  channels  are  also  used  to  pass  the  information  and  data  related  to 
the  fault-tolerant  mechanism. 

4.  Library  Interface 

This  section  outlines  the  library  calls  and  variables  provided  by  version  1.0  of  the  PipeLib. 
Use  of  any  of  these  routines  requires  the  inclusion  of  the  file  pipe  lib .  h  in  the  source  code. 

4.1  Initialization 

There  are  several  library  variables  that  can  be  manipulated  by  the  programmer,  allowing 
him  to  tune  some  options  according  to  the  needs  of  the  application.  The  use  of  all  these  variables  is 
not  mandatory,  and  unless  not  changed  by  the  programmer  they  will  take  the  default  values. 


int  PpNumberSlaves; 

bool  PpOverloadRoot; 

bool  PpFastStack; 

bool  PpFastCode; 

int  PpDataMsgSize; 

int  PpResultSize; 

int  PplnfoSize; 

int  PpFeederStack; 

int  PpCollector Stack; 

int  PpProviderStack; 

int  PpSlaveStack; 

bool  PpFaultHandling; 

bool  PpVerbose; 

_ int  PpJnfoPeriod; _ 

Figure  3:  Initialization  variables. 

PpNumber Slaves  is  used  to  specify  the  number  of  slave  processes  in  the  pipeline.  This  number  is 
limited  to  the  maximum  number  of  available  processors  and  the  initialization  of  this  variable  is 
mandatory.  If  the  programmer  wants  to  place  a  slave  process  on  the  root  processor  then  she/he 
should  set  the  PpOverloadRoot  variable.  The  next  two  variables  -  PpFastStack  and  PpFastCode  - 
would  allow  to  run  the  slave  processes  with  its  stack  and  code  on  fast  on-chip  memory.  This  would 
allow  in  some  cases  a  performance  improvement  of  about  50%.  By  default  those  variables  are 
disabled,  meaning  that  the  code  and  the  slack  are  loaded  into  external  memory.  The  following 
variables  -  PpDataMsgSize,  PpResultSize  and  PplnfoSize  -  are  used  to  specify  the  typical  size  of  the 
messages  that  carry  data,  results  and  information.  If  those  variables  are  initialized  with  some 
positive  value  then  the  library  can  perform  some  optimizations  in  its  buffer  allocation  strategy,  pre¬ 
allocating  a  suitable  number  of  buffers  during  the  initialization  phase.  Obviously,  the  application  is 
allowed  to  use  messages  with  different  sizes,  but  their  memory  allocation  will  be  done  in  run-time. 
The  next  three  variables  -  PpFeederStack,  PpCollectorStack,  PpProviderStack  and  PpSlaveStack- 
are  used  to  specify  the  stacksize  of  the  Feeder,  Collector,  Provider  and  Slave  processes.  By  default 
each  process  is  given  a  stack  of  5000  bytes,  which  should  be  enough  for  the  majority  of  the 
applications.  The  PpFaultHandling  variable  is  used  to  enable  the  fault  tolerant  mechanisms  of  the 
library.  Since  fault  tolerance  is  an  additional  feature  this  variable  is  disabled  by  default.  The 
PpVerbose  is  a  flag  that  when  enabled  permits  the  visualization  of  library  run-time  warnings  that 
are  sent  to  the  standard  output.  By  default  this  Hug  is  disabled,  and  is  generally  just  used  during  the 
debugging  phase  of  the  application.  The  last  variable  -  PpJnfoPeriod  -  indicates  the  monitoring 
period  in  seconds.  The  library  has  an  internal  thread  that  periodically  collects  some  information 
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about  the  load  ol  the  processors  and  the  amount  memory  used  by  them.  These  information  will  be 
very  useful  to  implement  a  load  balancing  scheme,  as  will  be  explained  in  section  4.6.  By  default, 
the  PpInfoPeriod  is  set  to  -1,  meaning  that  no  information  is  collected  during  the  run-time 
execution.  The  user  should  chose  the  most  appropriate  monitoring  period  according  to  the  load 
balancing  policy. 

Next  Figure  presents  the  initialization  routines.  Those  marked  with  -  M  -  are  of  mandatory  use, 
while  the  others  are  of  optional  use  . 


void 

(*PpFeeder)  ( void): 

-  M  - 

void 

( *PpCollector)  (void); 

-A/- 

void 

( *PpProvider  ( void); 

-  O- 

void 

(*PpSlave)  (void); 

- M - 

void 

(*PpRootInitialise)  (void); 

-0- 

void 

( *PpSlave/niti(dise )  ( void): 

-0- 

void 

Pplnitiaii.se  ( void); 

-  Af- 

Figure  4:  Initialization  routines. 


The  First  four  routines  indicate  the  code  of  the  Feeder.  Collector,  Provider  and  Slave  processes,  and 
must  he  specified  before  calling  the  PipeLib  initialization  routine  -  Pplnitialisef).  In  some  rare 
applications  there  may  be  the  need  to  specify  different  initialization  routines,  one  for  the  root 
processor,  and  other  for  the  slave  processors.  This  can  be  achieved  by  specifying  the 
PpRootlnitialixeO  and  PpRoothiitialiseO  routines.  Since  the  Feeder,  Collector,  and  Provider 
processes  run  on  the  same  processor  care  should  be  taken  when  accessing  global  resources,  like  the 
C  library  or  some  global  data  of  the  application.  If  some  of  these  resources  is  shared  by  more  than 
one  process  then  its  access  should  be  protected  in  a  mutual  exclusion  way.  The  normal  interaction 
between  these  processes  should  also  be  done  by  using  semaphores  and  global  variables. 

4.2  Termination 

An  application  running  the  PipeLib  will  terminates  normally  when  the  Collector  routine 
returns,  or  if  one  of  the  processes  calls  the  exit  { )  routine.  If  the  Feeder  or  the  Provider  process 
terminates  before  the  Collector  there  is  no  problem  with  that.  It  means  that  the  Collector  is  still 
running  because  there  are  still  some  results  to  collect.  Generally,  the  Slave  routine  executes  a 
forever  cycle.  If  a  slave  returns  or  exits  for  any  reason  while  the  Collector  is  running,  that  slave  is 
treated  as  having  {ailed  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  processor  on  which  it  was  running  had  failed.  If 
the  PpFaultHandling  option  has  been  enabled  the  fault  tolerant  mechanism  will  perform  the 
recovery  of  the  application  to  the  last  checkpoint,  otherwise  the  application  will  terminate. 

Anyway,  any  of  these  cases  gives  a  clean  exit.  It  is  possible  for  applications  to  specify  additional 
tidy-up  routines  that  should  be  invoked  under  these  circumstances,  for  instance  to  delete  a  lock  file. 
Two  additional  exit  routines  that  are  presented  in  Figure  5  can  he  specified  during  the  initialization 
phase,  and  when  the  program  terminates  normally  those  routines  will  be  called  before  leaving  the 
main()  program. 


void  ( *PpRootExit)  (void); 

- 0 - 

void  ( *PpS!aveExit)  ( void); 

-  0  - 

Figure  5:  Termination  Routines. 


However,  it  should  be  worth  noting  that  if  the  programmer  terminates  abruptly  the  application  with 
a  CTRL-C,  for  instance,  then  the  clean-up  may  not  happen,  and  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
programmer  to  take  the  necessary  actions. 
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4.3  Communication  Primitives 

The  communication  routines  can  be  divided  into  two  separate  groups:  those  that  are  used  by 
the  root  processes  (presented  in  Figure  7),  and  those  used  by  the  slaves  (presented  in  Figure  8). 
They  have  just  one  routine  in  common,  that  is  the  one  used  to  allocate  a  message  buffer  used  by  a 
sending  routine.  This  routine  which  is  presented  in  Figure  6,  allows  the  library  to  optimize  the 
buffer  management,  providing  the  programmer  have  used  those  initialization  variables  mentioned 
before  with  the  typical  sizes  of  the  messages  used  in  the  application. 


void  PpA  llocBufferf  int  size ); 


Figure  6:  Buffer  Allocation  Routine. 

An  interesting  aspect  is  that  the  inverse  operation  (releasing  of  the  buffers)  is  done  automatically  by 
the  library  when  they  are  no  longer  required.  The  programmer  should  never  free  them  and  in  fact 
there  is  no  library  routine  at  all  to  do  that. 

The  next  routines  are  the  used  by  the  Feeder,  Collector  and  Provider  processes.  All  the 
communication  is  mailbox-based.  This  means  that  the  sending  operations  asynchronous.  In  order  to 
support  an  asynchronous  communication  service  the  root  processors  should  maintain  at  least  N*2 
input  mailboxes  to  keep  the  messages  sent  by  the  slaves  and  destined  to  the  Collector  and  Provider. 
These  messages  are  multiplexed  through  the  same  virtual  channels,  as  well  as  the  data  used  by  the 
fault  tolerant  mechanism.  All  these  communication  routines  provides  a  reliable  service,  i.e.  the 
programmer  can  be  sure  that  each  message  arrives  at  the  destination  despite  some  communication 
failures  of  the  system.  In  fact  all  the  message  losses  are  automatically  handled  by  the  Helios  OS  [3] 
together  with  the  provision  of  a  dynamic  routing  facility. 


bool 

PpFeedf  void  *buf); 

void 

*PpCollect(  int  from); 

bool 

PpSendf  int  to,  void  *buf); 

void 

*PpRecv( int  from); 

Figure  7:  Root  Communication  Routines. 

The  Feeder  process  sends  data  messages  to  the  first  slave  of  the  pipeline  through  the  PpFeed() 
routine.  Obviously,  there  is  no  need  to  specify  the  destination  process.  The  only  thing  that  is  needed 
is  the  pre-allocation  of  the  message  buffer  through  the  PpAllocBufferf)  routine.  Care  has  been  taken 
to  avoid  the  overflow  of  the  mailbox  at  the  slave  process,  by  implementing  a  control-flow  scheme 
between  each  those  two  processes  based  on  a  sliding-window  protocol.  In  this  way,  if  the  mailbox 
of  slave  0  gets  some  maximum  number  of  messages,  then  the  Feeder  blocks  inside  the  PpFeedf) 
routine  until  the  slave  consumes  some  messages  of  its  input  mailbox.  In  the  current  implementation 
the  window  size  is  just  2. 

The  PpCollectO  is  used  by  the  Collector  process.  It  returns  a  buffer  with  a  message  that  has  been 
allocated  internally  by  the  library  and  will  be  freed  by  the  library  when  no  longer  needed.  The 
"from"  parameter  can  take  two  types  of  values:  or  it  is  a  number  between  0  and  (PpNumberSlaves  - 
1),  specifying  the  receiving  of  a  message  from  a  specific  slave;  or  instead,  the  programmer  can  use 
the  macro  ANY_SLAVE ,  that  chooses  an  available  message  from  any  slave. 

The  next  two  routines  -  PpSendf)  and  PpRecvO  -  are  used  by  the  Provider.  The  same  previous 
observation  about  the  allocation  of  a  message  buffer  is  here  applied  to  the  PpSendO  routine.  The 
parameter  "to"  can  also  take  two  types  of  values:  or  it  specifies  a  specific  slave  (between  0  and 
(PpNumberSlaves  -  1))  to  send  the  message;  or  the  programmer  can  use  the  BROADCAST  macro 
that  sends  the  current  message  to  all  the  slaves  of  the  network.  The  PpRecvO  routine  is  quite 
similar  to  PpCollectO ,  and  all  its  features  are  also  applied.  An  interesting  aspect  is  the  fact  that  the 
buffer  returned  by  a  PpRecvO  can  be  used  directly  with  a  PpSendO  routine,  avoiding  the  allocation 
of  another  buffer  through  PpAllocBufferf ). 
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Inside  the  code  of  ihe  slaves  the  allowed  communication  primitives  are  the  ones  presented  in  Figure 
8.  Each  normal  slave  has  3  input  mailboxes:  one  for  keeping  messages  sent  from  the  backward, 
other  for  messages  arriving  from  the  forward  slave,  and  a  last  one  for  messages  sent  by  the 
Provider.  The  exception  is  the  first  slave,  that  has  a  fourth  mailbox  to  keep  the  messages  sent  by  the 
Feeder. 


bool  PpPutfint  to,  void  *buf); 
void  *PpGct(  inf  from); 

_ void  *PpGetAny(  inf  from,  int  *\vboi.\Sendt‘r); _ 

Figure  8:  Slave  Communication  Routines. 

The  PpPutO  routine  allows  the  sending  of  a  message  to  four  different  destinations:  BACK  (i.e.  the 
previous  slave),  FRONT  (i.e.  the  next  slave  in  the  pipe),  COLLECTOR  and  to  the  PROVIDER.  The 
PpGetO  routine  returns  a  message  sent  by  a  specific  specified  in  the  "from"  parameter,  that  can  take 
the  following  values:  BACK ,  FRONT ,  PROVIDER  and  FEEDER.  The  message  buffer  returned  by 
this  routine  can  be  used  in  the  PpPut()  library  call,  otherwise  a  buffer  should  be  allocated  before 
that  sending  routine.  The  limitation  of  the  PpGctO  routine  is  that  it  only  allows  the  receiving  of  a 
message  from  one  specific  sender.  In  some  cases,  it  would  be  very  useful  a  mechanism  to  select  the 
first  message  received  from  a  set  of  process  senders,  and  to  achieve  that  the  programmer  should  use 
the  PpGetAnyO  routine.  The  first  parameter  of  this  routine  indicates  the  possible  sources  of  the 
message,  like  this:  (BACK  I  FRONT),  (BACK  I  PROVIDER)  or  (PROVIDER  I  BACK  I  FRONT  ). 
The  other  parameter  (whoisSender)  returns  the  identification  of  the  sender  process,  that  can  be 
checked  at  the  slave’s  code  to  lake  the  appropriate  action. 

4.4  Query  and  Control 

The  library  provides  some  variables  and  routines  that  can  be  used  in  run-time  to  obtain 
some  information  ahout  the  structure  of  the  application  and  the  physical  network,  which  are 
presented  in  Figure  9. 


int  PpCmmtProiTssorxf ) 

int  PpNumberSUivvs; 

int  PpSlaveNinnher; 

bool  PpAmIFirxt(); 

_ bool  PpAmlLastQ; _ 

Figure  9:  Information  variables  and  routines. 

The  first  routine  returns  the  number  of  available  processors  in  the  network,  while  the  variable 
PpNumberSlaves  gives  the  number  of  application  slaves.  The  PpSUtveNumber  indicates  the  number 
of  the  local  slave,  and  is  used  generally  to  determine  what  is  the  exact  code  that  should  be 
performed  by  the  slave,  when  we  have  an  application  with  pure  algorithm  parallelism.  The  other 
two  routines  -  PpAmIFirst()  and  PpAmlLast( )  -  are  useful  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  first  or 
the  last  slave  of  the  pipe  and  the  remaining  ones. 

4.5  Load  Balancing 

A  Pipeline  application  does  not  has  the  advantage  of  automatic  load  balancing  as  a  Farming 
application.  In  fact,  the  programmer  should  care  ahout  the  possible  sources  of  load  imbalance 
during  the  design  phase  of  the  algorithm.  However,  this  may  be  not  enough,  since  load  imbalances 
and  communication  bottlenecks  can  occur  during  the  execution  of  the  program  [12],  and  unless 
some  load  balancing  strategy  is  performed,  they  can  degrade  severely  the  performance  of  the 
program.  Providing  a  load-balancing  mechanism  is  a  very  important  feature,  and  the  most  efficient 
load-balancing  strategies  should  be  application-specific  [  1 8 ] [  1 9 ]  based  on  some  heuristic 
remapping  algorithm.  Some  significant  improvements  can  be  achieved  if  the  programmer  provides 
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a  load-balancing  scheme  into  the  application.  However,  to  help  the  programmer  in  such  task  it 
would  be  nice  if  the  library  would  provide  some  information  about  the  status  of  the  slave  processors 
during  run-time  execution.  The  two  following  routines  can  be  used  to  provide  such  information. 
The  library  spawns  an  internal  thread  that  periodically  collects  some  system  information  of  all  the 
processors  used  by  the  application.  Among  such  system  information  there  are  the  CPU  load  and  the 
amount  of  memory  used. 


int  PpWhatlsLoacK  int  slave Jd); 

_ int  PpHowI.sMemf  inr  slave  Jd); _ 

Figure  10:  Routines  used  for  Load  Balancing. 

The  first  routine  -  PpWhatlsLoadf )  -  returns  the  CPU  load  of  a  specific  slave  in  the  range  between  0 
and  100,  meaning  that  such  value  is  given  percentage.  The  PpHowhMemf)  routine  also  returns  a 
value  between  0  and  100,  representing  the  percentage  of  memory  that  is  been  used  at  the  processor 
of  the  specified  slave.  With  these  two  values  it  is  possible  to  determine  if  the  application  has  some 
point  of  load  imbalance,  and  an  in  such  case  some  application-specific  reconfiguration  action 
should  be  performed.  This  load-balancing  task  can  be  executed  by  the  Provider  process,  for 
instance.  However,  there  is  one  aspect  that  should  be  worth  noting,  that  is:  if  the  fault  tolerant 
mechanism  is  enabled  the  library  takes  a  periodic  global  checkpoint  of  the  application,  and  this 
operation  uses  some  memory  buffer  to  keep  the  intermediate  checkpoints  until  they  are  saved  to 
disk.  Care  should  be  taken  by  the  programmer  to  avoid  the  false-triggering  of  a  reconfiguration 
procedure  due  to  a  temporary  increase  of  the  memory  used  by  the  processors  of  the  network  during 
a  global  checkpointing. 

4.6  Fault  Tolerance 

Three  primitives  are  available  to  the  programmer  to  provide  support  for  fault  tolerance. 


bool  PpStablef void  *  var,  inr  size); 
bool  PpRestartf ) 

_ bool  PpCheckpointf ) _ 

Figure  1 1  :  The  Fault  Tolerant  Primitives. 

The  PpStableO  system  call  specifies  the  stable  variables  that  need  to  be  saved  in  each 
checkpointing  operation.  It  can  be  used  by  one  of  the  three  processes  of  the  root  (Feeder,  Collector 
or  Provider)  and  by  any  slave  of  the  application.  The  programmer  should  know  what  is  the  data  that 
really  needs  to  be  saved  in  case  of  failure,  and  such  data  should  be  pointed  out  by  using  this 
primitive.  With  this  scheme  we  reduce  drastically  the  amount  of  data  that  is  saved  in  a  checkpoint, 
thus  reducing  the  memory  overhead  and  the  performance  penally.  Another  advantage  of  this  semi¬ 
transparent  scheme  is  that,  since  such  data  is  specific  to  the  application  and  can  be  easily  converted 
to  other  formats,  application-oriented  checkpoints  may  he  easily  portable  to  heterogeneous 
systems,  providing  the  recovery  system  uses  the  XDR  protocol  to  translate  the  checkpoint  data 
between  different  architectures. 

The  second  library  call  -  PpRestartf)  -  should  he  called  after  specifying  all  the  stable  data  through 
the  previous  routine,  and  can  he  viewed  as  an  alternative  to  the  bits  of  code  that  perform  the 
initialization  part  of  each  application  process. 

In  short,  it  will  check  if  the  application  is  restarting  after  a  failure  or  if  it  is  the  normal  beginning, 
by  inspecting  the  stable  storage  in  the  search  of  a  checkpoint  file.  If  there  is  no  checkpoint  file  the 
computation  proceeds  normally  with  the  initialization;  otherwise,  the  stable  variables  are  loaded 
with  the  values  they  had  on  the  last  checkpoint,  and  the  message  queues  will  be  filled  up  with  the 
contents  they  had  at  the  time  of  the  last  checkpoint. 

At  last,  the  PpCheckpointf)  library  call  is  the  one  that  triggers  a  global  checkpointing  operation.  It 
should  be  carefully  placed  by  the  programmer,  and  the  placement  policy  is  application  specific.  In 
some  applications  it  would  be  adequate  to  take  a  global  checkpoint  from  time  to  time,  while  in 
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others  it  would  he  desirable  to  have  a  checkpoint  alter  receiving  N  results  from  the  pipe.  It  really 
depends  on  the  application  and  the  freedom  to  chose  the  placement  policy  can  be  seen  as  an 
advantage,  since  in  this  way,  the  programmer  can  tune  the  fault  tolerance  according  to  his  needs. 
However,  since  the  root  is  the  coordinator  of  the  checkpointing  protocol  the  PpCheckpoint() 
routine  can  just  be  used  at  one  of  the  root  processes  (it  is  normally  used  by  the  Collector). 

5.  A  Programming  Example 

For  the  sake  of  clarity,  we  present  a  sketch  example  of  a  pipeline  application  to  demonstrate 
briefly  their  use.  As  can  be  seen  the  writing  a  parallel  application  can  be  a  straightforward  task  by 
using  the  Pi  pc  Lib. 


((include  <h€*lior..li.'* 

((include*  <pipolib.fr-* 

Semaphore*  Go; 

static  void  fc-'odei (vojd) ; 
static  void  col lertoi (void) ; 
static  void  slave-  (void)  ; 

int  main(void) 

I 

PpNumbot  Slaver;  =  H  ; 

PpPffdftt  -  ft— del ; 

PpCollfctoi  ^  r*l  lec-toi  ; 

Ppsiave  =  slave-*; 

E’pOverl  oadKciot  -.  ppTHMK ; 

PpMataMsc[.c:i  7.0  -  si  z.  —  f  (d  it  fc-i  ); 

PpRf  suit  Size  =  oizeof  tiecjuiffei )  ; 

Pplui t i al ise ( ) ; 

) 


static  void  feeder  (voi cl ) 

( 

d  a  t  a_Lu  f  f  o  1  dr  _Ln  iff; 
int  i; 

Wait (&Go) ; 

for(i=f);  i  <  N-TOPS;  i  +  ^  )  f 
dt_bu f f  =  PpAl  1  ocBu f  f  ei  (si=-  *:  (d,ita_buff.,*i  )  ) 
...  fill  dtjjuff 
PpFeed ( dt _bu  f  f ) ; 

) 


static  id  collector  ( void  ) 

( 

butt-:  lf.-;_buf  f  ; 

int  i; 

...  iuit  tilobai_i  e.-.ilt  fi.1t.-1  rtiuctutf 
Sum.il  ts,Go)  ; 

fc*l  (i  =  'i;  i  <  NK-PF;  i  ♦  1-  I  1 

It*:  _t, lift  =  PpCollect  (AMY.flLAVt!  ; 

.  .  .  iipd.-ito  I  feu  1 1:.; 

} 

I 

static  void  slave  '  v:  - id  ) 

( 

dett  -tjiuf  fei  till  f_l  ; 

1  eS_tn.lt  f-j  Ulf_-; 

...  init  loc.i  l_i-sn  It  d-af.i  stluctuie 
f  C*I  “Vf  1  ( 

i f (PpAmlFlrst ( j ) 

buf_l  =  PpGet  i  FEEDER  i  ; 

bu:  _1  --  PpGet  1  DAT.  :  ; 

.  .  .  Li-.'  W.  ut:  with  bti  f_l 
PpPut  !  FFOUT,  1  .-* it _ 1  )  ; 

: f ! PpAmlLast  : ; ;  ( 

J s  1  r'_ 2  =  PpAllocBuf  f  er  ! 

ciz-.  -  f  < i-s_i*utf-i :  i 

...  fill  (>u : _ 2 

PpPut  iLLE*‘T:. t -uf _C)  ; 


Figure  12:  An  example  of  the  use  of  the  PipeLib  functions. 


6.  Conclusions 

A  parallel  programming  tool  can  be  distinguished  by  some  important  features,  namely: 
Programmability,  Portability,  Reusability  and  Robustness.  It  is  our  purpose  to  achieve  a  collection 
of  parallel  libraries  that  oiler  a  high-level  support  oriented  to  the  programming  paradigms  and  hide 
from  the  programmer  the  details  of  the  underlying  architecture  and  some  of  the  hard  tasks  of 
parallelization.  In  this  paper,  we  have  presented  the  interface  of  the  PipeLib,  a  library  that  offers 
programming  support  for  applications  that  follow  the  pipelining  paradigm.  Most  of  the  hard  tasks 
ate  done  internally  by  the  library,  leaving  the  programmer  lree  to  concentrate  on  the  application 
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itself  rather  than  of  aspects  of  the  parallelization.  Additionally  the  library  offers  some  support  for 
load-balancing  and  provides  fault-tolerance  for  long-running  applications.  We  are  currently 
gathering  some  performance  results  of  the  fault- tolerant  mechanisms,  and  there  are  future  plans  for 
using  the  library.  Such  plans  involve  the  parallelization  of  some  image-processing  algorithms  from 
another  research  group.  In  fact,  we  have  observed  that  most  of  the  image-processing  algorithms 
follow  the  pipelining  model  and  they  would  be  more  easily  programmed  with  the  support  of  the 
PipeLib. 
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Summary:  This  paper  addresses  the  problem  of  creation  of  an  effective  methodology  for 
computer  aided  engineering  of  parallel  program  systems  (PPS).  It  describes  the  approach  to 
computer  aided  engineering  of  PPS  that  is  the  attempt  to  solve  this  problem  combining  the 
generalization  of  our  methodology  for  computer  aided  construction  of  non-parallel  program 
systems  (NPS)  and  our  automatic  parallelizing  method  designed  for  construction  of  PPS.  The 
theoretical  foundations  of  PPS-construction,  task  knowledge  representation  language  and 
automatic  parallelizing  method  are  presented  and  described  in  short. 

Keywords:  Parallel  Program  Systems,  Computer  Aided  Construction  of  Parallel  Program 
Systems,  Automatic  Parallelizing  Method 


1.  Introduction 

The  problem  of  program  construction  is  bound  up  with  the  automatic  parallelizing  problem.  To 
create  an  effective  methodology  for  PPS-construction  it  is  necessary  to  fix  methodological 
differences  between  development  of  NPS  and  PPS.  Besides  it  is  important  to  ascertain  ideas  that 
are  effective  for  development  of  NPS  and  PPS  as  well. 

The  known  approaches  to  facilitation  of  safe  and  efficient  programming  of  a  parallel  architectures 
involve  the  development  of  following  features:  languages  (such  as  concurrent  PASCAL,  ADA, 
OCCAM,  etc.)  with  their  programming  environments,  parallelizing  translators  and  runtime 
support  environments.  The  data-flow  model  of  computation  is  widely  used  methodological 
element  of  these  approaches. 

The  functional  model  of  computation  is  used  in  functional  languages  [1] .  This  model  does  not 
depend  upon  architectural  notions.  Functional  principles  of  execution  are  used  in  data-flow 
systems  [2] .  Both  the  functional  model  of  computation  and  functional  principles  of  execution 
have  influenced  on  creation  of  the  representation  of  algorithm  to  be  parallelized  (Section  4.). 

It  is  very  important  for  development  of  safe  PPS  to  create  a  methodology  for  computer  aided 
construction  of  PPS.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  and  describe  in  short  the  theoretical 
foundations  of  methodology  for  computer  aided  construction  of  PPS,  OBRAZ  language  for  task 
knowledge  representation  and  the  automatic  parallelizing  method  called  MPM. 
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2.  PPS-Construction  as  A  Formal  Process 


PPS -construction  is  a  formal  process  based  upon  both  the  set  of  task  constructive  objects  and  the 
family  of  construction  rules.  The  formal  representation  of  task  constructive  object  is  a  special 
graph  called  task  relation  graph  (G-graph) .  The  family  of  construction  rules  is  based  on  both 
the  set  of  G-graph  operations  and  the  set  of  inference  procedures  which  search  subgraphs  of 
G-graphs  called  solving  structures. 

PPS-construction  is  realized  in  spaces  of  task  constructive  objects  and  consists  of  such  processes 
as  object  creation,  concretization,  specialization,  generalization,  notion  shell  replacement  and 
new  objects  construction.  From  the  formal  view  point  PPS-construction  may  be  considered  as 
the  process  of  inductive  set  construction. 

The  parallel  program  systems  development  in  PPS-construction  environment  is  considered  as 
task  constructions  building.  For  this  purpose  the  notion  of  task  constructive  object  is  introduced 
along  with  the  number  of  other  notions  derived  from  it.  They  form  the  complex  of  notions  used 
in  modelling  of  the  process  of  transition  from  the  problem  to  be  programmed  to  the  program.  This 
complex  allows  the  user  to  formulate  his  ideas  in  terms  of  tasks  at  no  diffidence  and  to  advance 
step  by  step  towards  the  producing  of  specified  program  system  keeping  in  mind  the  meaning  of 
every  transition  without  difficulties. 

The  process  of  PPS-construction  consists  of  other  processes  which  are  performed  at  different 
stages  of  working  with  the  objects  in  the  world  of  programable  problems.  This  world  is  understood 
as  the  aggregate  of  task  constructive  object  spaces. 

The  construction  processes  of  NPS  and  PPS  have  common  components.  The  first  of  them  is  the 
creation  of  basic  objects  (b-objects)  and  it  is  called  p-creation.  The  specialization  of  basic  objects 
and  the  derived  ones  (p-specialization)  -  is  the  process  of  setting  of  the  correspondence  between 
some  object  and  non-empty  set  of  derived  objects.  Derived  object  is  designed  for  solving  the 
problem  which  is  a  partial  case  of  the  problem  represented  by  its  base  object.  Object  notion  shell 
replacement  (p-replacement)  assigns  certain  problem  domain  names  in  accordance  with  a  given 
lexicon.  Making  constructions  is  the  process  of  linking  task  constructive  objects  by  means  of 
special  communication  functions.  The  process  of  object  concretization  called  p-concretization 
defines  the  correspondence  between  the  problem  formulation  and  the  methods  of  its  solution, 
program  templates  and  programs  in  accordance  with  implementation  specification.  The 
concretization  is  a  “stage  to  stage”  transition  from  a  problem  formulation  (WHAT-representation 
of  problem  to  be  programmed)  to  a  program  (final  HOW-representation) .  There  are  intermediate 
HOW-representations  of  problem  on  the  way  from  formulation  to  program  (methods  and  program 
templates)  that  are  necessary  for  taking  into  account  the  problem  solving  environment 
specification.  There  are  some  additional  components  in  the  process  of  PPS-construction  that  will 
be  mentioned  later  (Section  4.). 


3.  OBRAZ  Language  for  Task  Knowledge  Representation 

The  conception  and  formalisms  of  task  knowledge  representation  are  developed  for  building  of 
task  knowledge  base  of  the  system  of  computer  aided  program  construction  [3] .  They  form  the 
conceptual  basis  of  OBRAZ  language. 
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OBRAZ  is  designed  to  describe  notion  systems,  which  contain  knowledge  that  are  necessary  for 
supporting  the  processes  of  task  constructive  objects  definition,  specialization,  generalization, 
construction  and  concretization  (Section  2).  The  language  implements  an  idea  to  replace  the 
development  of  task  specifications  by  the  development  of  the  specification  of  application  domain 
notions  system.  Interpreting  of  this  notions  system  specification  produces  specifications  of  tasks 
that  are  necessary  to  solve  fixed  problem.  This  task  specifications  and  specification  of  problem 
solving  environment  (computational  resourses,  data  sizes,  etc.)  provide  all  information  necessary 
to  build  program  system. 

The  central  concept  of  OBRAZ  is  a  notion  defined  by  its  name  and  specification.  Notion 
specification  is  a  set  of  other  subordinate  notions  (attributes)  and  relations  between  them. 
Language  statement  usually  contains  notion  definition  including  such  relations  as  membership 
and  inheritance.  Language  statements  can  also  describe  constraints  for  notion  value  set  and 
equivalence  of  notions  as  a  special  case  of  constraint. 

The  notion  can  have  several  definitions  which  express  various  points  of  view.  Language 
interpreter  considers  every  definition  as  a  separate  notion.  User  can  establish  his  own  view  to 
the  problem  area  selecting  the  only  definition  among  multiple  possible  ones. 

OBRAZ  language  is  developed  to  be  a  tool  that  supports  representation  of  knowledge  that  is 
necessary  to  build  a  target  program  system  producing  (computing)  values  of  some  notions  by 
values  of  other  notions.  This  goal  have  determined  that  notion  model  should  be  based  on  relations 
represented  by  programmable  tasks  and  called  task  relations.  Except  task  relations  the  notion 
specification  can  contain  some  other  relations  on  notion  value  sets  that  are  called  constraints  and 
are  used  to  define  suitable  conditions  when  application  of  this  specification  is  possible. 


The  task  that  formulates  a  relation  on  set  of  notions  is  also  a  notion  with  special  meaning.  Task 
specification  contains  two  non-  intersecting  subsets  of  attributes  called  input  and  output,  the 
aggregation  of  input  and  output  is  called  task  memory. 

The  program  construction  environment  has  no  means  for  evaluation  of  task  relations  stored  in 
its  database.  This  determines  the  absence  of  variables  in  OBRAZ  because  there  is  no  temporary 
data  to  store.  The  notion  specification  is  close  to  concept  of  object  class  in  object-oriented 
languages.  To  be  briefly  we’ll  sometimes  skip  words  “specification”  or  “description”,  so  one 
should  consider  terms  “notion”  and  “task”  as  “notion  specification”  and  “task  specification”. 
Text  enclosed  in  /*  and  */  (multiple  lines)  is  a  comment.  Text  between  //  and  end  of  line  is 
also  a  comment. 

3.1.  Notion  representation 

The  basic  structural  unit  in  OBRAZ  language  is  a  notion  definition  that  is  represented  by  its  name 
and  specification  which  in  turn  is  a  collection  of  definitions  of  other  notions  and  relations  between 
them.  Specification  can  be  formed  from  other  specifications  using  inheritance. 


Some  notions  in  OBRAZ  have  built-in  specifications.  First  of  all,  there  are  the  most  general 
notions  such  as  text  ,  “number”,  “set”  for  which  OBRAZ  supports  constants  and  special  syntax 
extensions  that  increase  readability  and  compactness  of  notation.  There  are  also  notions  that  are 
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used  to  build  the  task  based  models,  such  as  “task  relation”,  “task  memory  element”,  “input”, 
“output”,  “task  relation  graph”,  “query”.  All  this  notions  are  called  predefined. 

Every  notion  in  OBRAZ  is  defined  inside  the  specification  of  some  another  notion.  If  notion  A 
is  defined  inside  notion  B  then  we’ll  say  that  B  is  owner  of  A  and  A  is  attribute  of  B.  This  creates 
membership  relations  hierarchy  that  covers  the  whole  notion  system.  Every  notion  that  can  be 
specified  using  OBRAZ  is  either  the  owner  of  something  or  the  attribute  of  something  or  both. 
Membership  relations  are  transitive.  For  any  notion  the  owner  of  its  owner  is  also  its  owner,  and 
the  attribute  of  its  attribute  is  also  its  attribute. 


3.2.  Operations  on  notion  specifications 

Notion  specifications  can  be  built  on  the  base  of  other  notion  specifications  by  applying 
operations  of  concatenation,  intersection  and  exclusion.  General  form  of  notion  definition  is 

<name>  :  <expression> 

where  <expression>  contains  operators:  “+”  -  for  concatenation,  -  for  exclusion  and  - 
for  intersection.  Operands  in  expression  are  specifications  represented  by  explicit  set  of 
definitions  enclosed  in  curly  braces  {}  or  by  names  of  notions  possessing  them.  The  notion  is 
called  a  base  notion  if  its  specification  is  an  operand  in  expression  defining  other  notion  which 
is  called  derived  one. 


The  concatenation  operator  “+”  adds  to  its  leftside  operand  all  attributes,  relations,  constraints 
that  are  contained  in  the  rightside  specification.  The  notion  defined  by  concatenation  of  some 
base  notions  contains  specification  of  any  its  base.  Those  attributes  that  appear  in  result 
specification  from  specifications  of  other  notions  after  concatenation  are  called  inherited  unlike 
own  attributes  that  were  explicitly  defined  in  expression  inside  curly  braces. 


The  exclusion  operator  selects  only  those  attributes  and  relations  from  the  leftside 
specification  that  are  not  defined  in  the  right  side  specification.  The  latter  can  contain  some 
notions  that  are  unknown  in  the  left  side  specification  -  this  notions  are  ignored.  The  specification 
to  be  excluded  can  be  presented  by  a  notion  name  or  as  explicit  list  of  attributes  and  relations 
enclosed  in  curly  braces. 

Examples: 


set :  {  element;  }; 


//  notion  “set"  has  specification 
//  containing  only  attribute  "element" 

//  “list"  notion  is  defined  as  concatenation  of  “set” 

//  specification  with  additional  specification  containing 
//  some  details 

//  "list”  is  a  "set”  where 
//  any  element  is  owner  of  its 
//  ordering  number, 

//  previous  and 
//  following  element 


list ;  set  +  { 

element  { 
index 
prev, 

next ;  element; 


integer; 
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}; 

size  :  integer; 

head  ;  element  +  { index  =  1 ; }  -  {  prev; }; 

//  “head"  is  “list.element"  where  attribute  "index”  is 
//  equivalent  to  1  and  there  is  no  attribute  “prev" 
last :  element  +  {  index  -  size;  }  -  {  next;  }; 

//  "last"  is  "list.element”  where  attribute  “index"  is 
/ /  equivalent  to  "list. size”  and  there  is  no  attribute  “next” 

}; 

text  { length  :  integer; }; 

strlng  llst :  list  +  {  element :  text; }; 

The  group  of  two  or  more  specifications  separated  by  the  intersection  operator  defines  new 
specification  containing  only  those  attributes  and  relations  that  are  defined  in  every  member  of 
this  group. 

Example: 

matrix  {  rows,  columns  :  integer;  }; 

row_vector :  matrix  +  { 
rows  =  1; 
size  =  columns; 

}; 

column_vector :  matrix  +  { 
columns  =  1; 
size  =  rows; 

}; 

vector :  row_vector  *  column_vector; 

Result  of  the  intersection  is  the  definition: 

vector  { rows,  columns,  size  :  integer; } 

Relations  defined  by  operators  “=”  and  “<>”  are  more  than  simple  constraints  on  the  value  sets. 
The  operator  means  also  synonymy,  mutual  concatenation  of  specifications  and  establishing 
of  memory  links  between  the  elements  of  task  construction.  Operator  “<>”  prohibits  the 
concatenation  and  making  equivalent  for  the  notions  that  are  connected  by  it  and  for  their 
derivatives  too. 

3.3.  Task  relation 

The  task  relation  is  a  notion  whose  specification  is  formed  similar  to  the  specification  of  any 
other  notion.  The  “Task  RELation”  notion  is  predefined  in  OBRAZ  with  following  description: 
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trel  { 

mem;  //  general  concept  of  "memory  element”; 

input,  output:  mem;  //  “input"  and  "output”  elements  are 
};  //  derived  from  it 

This  specification  is  interpreted  as  follows;  there  is  the  “task  relation”  notion  TREL  that  has 
attribute  “task  memory  element”  TREL.MEM  and  attributes  “task  input  element”  TREL.INPUT 
and  “task  output  element”  TREL.OUTPUT  derived  from  TREL.MEM.  To  specify  some  notion 
X  as  a  task  relation  one  should  derive  it  from  TREL: 

X  :  trel +  { ... }; 

Concatenating  X  with  TREL  specification  gives  to  X  inherited  attributes  X.MEM,  X.INPUT  and 
X.OUTPUT.  This  attributes  should  be  used  as  base  notions  when  specifying  real  task  memory 
elements. 

matrix  { 

rows,  columns  :  integer; 
element  { 

row,  column :  integer; 
row  <=  rows; 
column  <=  columns; 

}; 

} 

reverse_matrix :  matrix; 

reverse  :  trel  +  {  // 

A  :  matrix  +  input;  // 

B  :  reversejnatrix  +  output;  // 

} 


“reverse"  task  relation  reverses 
input  matrix  A  and  produces 
output  matrix  B 


“Task  relation”  notion  has  special  built-in  derivatives:  “function”,  “equation”,  “program”.  The 
“function”  notion  differs  from  TREL  by  the  only  output  element  that  is  implicitly  equivalented 
with  the  function  itself.  The  task  relation  is  recognized  as  a  function  specification  when  it  has 
the  only  output  memory  element  with  the  same  identifier  as  the  function  one.  The  task  relation 
presented  by  function  simplifies  the  specification  of  compound  task  relations  which  may  be  given 
in  functional  form, 

reverse  (A  :  matrix  ->  reverse  :  reverse_matrix); 

compound_task  (A  :  matrix  ->  B  :  matrix)  { 
multiply  (A,  reverse  (A)  ->  B); 

} 


“Equation”  is  a  task  relation  where  all  memory  elements  are  derived  from  the  MEM  notion,  not 
from  INPUT  or  OUTPUT.  The  language  interpreter  dynamically  redefines  equation’s  memory 
according  its  current  needs  during  the  search  of  problem  solution  so  that  one  of  the  memory 
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elements  becomes  the  output  one  and  all  others  form  the  input  of  equation.  So  the  equation  can 
be  considered  as  a  compact  notation  defining  multiple  task  relations  in  one  specification. 

The  “program”  notion  is  a  task  relation  containing  some  attributes  that  allow  to  describe  the 
process  of  source  or  object  program  code  generating.  The  attribute  set  structure  depends  on 
software  and  hardware  environment  used  to  build  the  final  program  system  and  to  execute  it.  The 
built-in  in  OBRAZ  “program”  notion  itself  is  only  template  and  cannot  specify  any  program  code 
generation  process,  but  there  are  some  notions  in  the  construction  system  knowledge  base  that 
are  derived  from  the  “program"  and  define  proper  attributes  to  describe  construction  in  various 
special  environments. 

3.4.  Task  relation  graph 

From  the  formal  view  point  every  notion  can  be  considered  as  a  task  relation  graph  if  it  contains 
some  task  relations  or  other  task  relation  graphs  which  all  play  the  role  of  graph  nodes.  The  joint 
set  of  all  memory  elements  of  all  tasks  in  the  task  relation  graph  forms  graph  memory.  Equivalence 
of  the  nodes  memory  elements  represents  memory  intersections  that  form  graph  edges.  Every 
group  of  mutually  equivalented  notions  with  at  least  one  task  memory  element  in  the  group  forms 
single  graph’s  memory  element.  All  members  of  such  group  are  synonyms.  Every  task  memory 
element  that  isn’t  connected  with  any  other  notion  also  forms  graph’s  memory  element. 


4.  MPM:  Automatic  Parallelizing  Method 

A  new  automatic  parallelizing  method  called  MPM  is  developed  to  support  construction  of  safe 
and  efficient  PPS.  MPM-parallelizer  is  designed  to  transform  non-parallel  algorithm  to  parallel 
one. 

MPM-parallelizer  is  an  abstract  machine  for  automatic  parallelizing  of  algorithms  represented 
by  task  constructive  objects  (Section  2).  Input  of  MPM-parallelizer  consists  of  non-parallel 
algorithm  representation  and  runtime  environment  specification.  Its  output  contains 
representations  of  parallel  algorithm  and  runtime  environment  configuration. 

4.1.  Task  Constructive  Automaton 

Task  Constructive  Automaton  (TCA)  is  designed  for  representation  of  algorithm  to  be 
parallelized.  From  formal  point  of  view  algorithm  A  is  considered  as  the  operations  set  S  on  which 
the  order  relation  R  is  defined  (A  =  <S,R>).  If  algorithm  PA  =  <SPA,RPA>  is  derived  from 
algorithm  NA  =  <SNA,RNA>  by  parallelizing  then  SPA  =  SNA  and  either  RPA  *  RNA  or 
RPA  —  RNA.  If  RPA  =  RNA  algorithm  NA  may  not  be  parallelized. 

TCA  represents  the  task  constructive  object  to  be  executed  in  parallel  environment.  It  has 
hierarchical  unlimited  memory  (TCA-  memory)  with  defined  input  and  output  subsets  (TCA-inp 
and  TCA-out) .  Intersection  between  TCA-inp  and  TCA-out  sets  is  null.  If  TCA-inp  is  available 
(TCA-inp  [a]),  then  TCA  is  ready  to  be  executed  (TCA  [re]).  When  TCA  [re]  obtains 
computational  resource  it  becomes  executable  (TCA[e]).  Then  output  elements  of  TCA[e] 
become  available  (TCA-out  [a] ) . 
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There  are  two  types  of  TCA:  TCA-unit  and  TCA-block.  TCA-unit  has  one-level  unlimited 
memory.  For  example  single  operation  of  algorithm  may  be  represented  by  TCA-unit.  TCA-block 
consists  of  TCA-units  that  are  related  by  TCA-block  memory  relation.  TCA-block  memory 
elements  set  is  formed  by  mapping  of  union  of  sets  of  memory  elements  of  included  TCA-units. 
Intersection  between  sets  of  TCA-unit  and  TCA-block  memory  elements  is  null.  Communication 
between  TCA-block  memory  and  memory  of  TCA-unit  obeys  the  following  assertions. 

•  If  the  memory  state  condition  of  corresponding  domain  of  TCA-block  memory  is  “true”  then 
memory  access  of  TCA-unit  to  TCA-block  is  allowed  to  read  from  TCA-block  and  write  to 
TCA-unit  memory. 

•  If  the  memory  state  condition  of  TCA-unit  output  is  “true”  then  memory  access  of  TCA-unit 
to  TCA-block  is  allowed  to  read  from  TCA-  unit  and  write  to  TCA-block  memory.  As  a  result 
TCA-block  memory  state  is  altered. 

TCA-block  may  consist  of  other  TCA-blocks  which  behaviour  is  the  same  as  behaviour  of 
TCA-units. 

4.2.  Parallelizing  stages 

There  may  be  two  different  situations  of  MPM-parallelizing.  The  first  one  is  outside  the 
PPS-construction  system  and  the  second  is  inside  it. 

In  the  first  situation  non -parallel  algorithm  is  represented  by  non-  parallel  source  code  and 
parallel  algorithm  is  represented  by  parallel  source  code.  In  the  second  situation  non-parallel 
algorithm  is  produced  from  problem  specification  and  algorithm  representation  is  non-parallel 
TCA-block.  Representation  of  parallel  algorithm  is  parallel  TCA-block. 

The  first  situation  differs  from  the  second  one  by  that  the  automatic  parallelizing  process  includes 
two  additional  components:  transformation  from  non-parallel  source  code  to  non-parallel  TCA- 
block  and  transformation  from  parallel  TCA-block  to  parallel  source  code. 

Thus  MPM-parallelizing  stages  are: 

a.  Transformation  from  non-parallel  source  code  to  non-parallel  TCA-block; 

b.  Transformation  from  non-parallel  TCA-block  to  maximum  parallel  TCA-block; 

c.  Transformation  of  the  maximum  parallel  TCA-block  to  parallel  TCA-  block  implemented  in 
accordance  with  computational  resources  specification. 

d.  Transformation  from  parallel  TCA-block  to  parallel  source  code. 

The  stage  b  is  the  main  one.  This  transformation  is  step  by  step  process  that  is  implemented  in 
accordance  with  the  assumption  that  computational  resources  of  maximum  parallel  TCA-block 
are  unlimited. 
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The  stage  b.  obeys  the  following  rules: 


i.  If  there  are  one  or  more  TCA-units  that  are  TCA  [e]  on  k-step  of  parallelizing  of  non-parallel 

TCA-block  then  the  transformator  includes  them  in  k-box  of  parallel  TCA-block  (k  =  1  . 

ii.  If  there  is  none  of  TCA-units  that  are  TCA  [e]  on  N-step  then  MPM-parallelizing  is  finished. 

iii.  Parallel  TCA-block  is  k-box  sequence  (k= 


5.  Conclusions 

At  this  time  PPS-construction  system  is  partially  implemented  on  the  basis  of  PPS-construction 
methodology.  When  the  system  is  complete,  it  may  be  used  for  several  parallel  architectures. 

PPS-construction  system  consists  of  five  interactive  components:  the  knowledge  base  including 
PPS-specification  editor,  the  knowledge  based  parallel  programs  constructor  with  automatic 
parallelizer  embedded,  the  knowledge  based  runtime  support  constructor  and  graphic  tools. 
PPS-construction  system  produces  PPS  to  be  run  in  specified  runtime  environment. 
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Summary 

One  of  the  central  problems  in  current  parallel  systems 
development  is  the  creation  of  a  practical  methodology  for 
hardware-software  development  which  provides  a  basis  for 
both  the  description  of  parallel  processing  algorithms  and 
their  efficient  mapping  onto  the  physical  resources  of 
parallel  systems.  This  is  especially  true  for  private 
memory  MIMD  systems  where  the  algorithms  are  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  interconnection  topology  and  node-to-node 
channel  bandwidth  as  well  as  by  the  characteristics  of  the 
computing  nodes  themselves. 

The  IHSDETS  system,  developed  at  the  Russian  Academy  of 
Sciences,,  supports  integrated  hardware-software  develop¬ 
ment  of  Transputer-based  private  memory  MIMD  systems. 
Both  the  parallel  algorithms  and  the  supporting  intercon¬ 
nect  topology  can  be  varied  jointly  to  verify  design  and 
code  correctness  and  determine  total  processing  efficiency. 

1.  Requirements  for  Integrated  Hardware-Software  Development 
System 

Past  research  into  parallel  algorithms,  with  attention  to 
both  the  classes  of  problems  to  be  solved  on  various  para- 
lel  architectures,  and  the  amount  of  data  to  be  processed 
has  led  most  observers  to  conclude  that: 

The  implementation  of  parallel  algorithms  is  strongly 
dependent  on  the  architecture  of  the  multiprocessor  com 
puter  on  which  the  algorithm  runs.  Factors  such  as  the 
processor /s  speed  and  memory  capacity,  number  and  bandwidth 
of  communication  channels  between  the  processors  and  to 
secondary  storage,  and  the  speed  and  capacity  of  second¬ 
ary  storage  all  must  be  considered. 

This  is  especially  true  for  real-time  problems  or  problems 
where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  data  to  be  processed.  Even 
then,  a  variety  of  parallel  algorithms  are  possible  for  a 
given  architecture  and  configuration.  In  such  problems  the 
real  issues  are  development  of  parallel  algorithms  which 
both  perform  correctly,  and  yield  results  quickly  enough  to 
be  useful. 

The  systems  designer  thus  must  frequently  evaluate  different 
parallel  implementations  of  an  algorithm  for  performance  and 
correctness.  In  addition  he  must  be  able  to  vary  the 
hardware  configuration  along  with  various  parallel  imple¬ 
mentations  to  observe  the  impact  of  hardware  changes  on 
the  software  and  vice  versa. 
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The  advent  of  new  classes  of  high  performance  multiprocessor 
systems  such  as  Transputer  Nets  (TN)  offers  new  possibili¬ 
ties  in  parallel  processing.  TN  also  require  new  develop¬ 
ment  environments  to  capitalize  on  their  potential  for 
parallel  processing  in  various  configurations. 

First,  they  require  a  development  environment  which  allows 
the  designer  to  explore  various  mappings  of  the  algorithm 
onto  various  TN  topologies  and  various  language  and  program 
ming  features  of  the  subtasks  of  the  algorithm. 

Second,  numerical  measures  of  efficiency  are  needed  to  allow 
the  designer  to  quantitatively  access  the  performance  of 
competing  algorithms  as  it  relates  to  its  supporting  archi¬ 
tecture.  In  addition  to  classical  measures  such  as  communi¬ 
cations  time,  new  concepts  such  as  "efficiency  coefficient" 
and  "acceleration"  are  introduces  to  provide  these  measures. 

For  example,  for  each  class  of  problems  there  is  an  opti¬ 
mal  configuration  (in  terms  of  efficiency  coefficient) 
which  depends  on  both  the  algorithm  in  question  and  the 
amount  of  data  to  be  processed.  Adding  more  than  the 
optimal  number  of  processes  may  decrease  the  execution 
time,  but  reduce  the  efficiency  coefficient  as  well. 

In  the  design  of  integrated  hardware-software  systems,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  following  as  different  aspects  of 
the  integrated  systems  design: 

-various  methods  by  which  the  parallelism  inherent  in  the 
problem  can  be  expressed; 

-different  ways  of  arranging  the  parallel  computations  on  a 
given  hardware  configuration; 

-various  interconnect  topologies  of  Transputer  Nets. 

Thus,  the  efficient  utilization  of  Transputer  Nets  makes  it 
essential  to  develop  an  integrated  design  tool  which 
supports  the  following  design  activities: 

-development  of  algorithms  which  solve  a  variety  of  problem 
classes; 

-coding,  debugging,  and  running  different  prospective 

designs  on  an  actual  Transputer  Net; 

-checking  the  hardware/software  design  for  deadlock  condi 
tions; 

-balancing  the  communications  channels  and  checking  the 
hardware/software  design  for  speed-critical  sections  of 
code ; 

-configuring  and  re-configuring  the  Transputer  Net 
topology  and  internode  bandwidth  for  different  classes  of 
problems; 

-optimizing  the  net  configuration  through  prototyping  of  the 
parallel  computations  to  determine  the  efficiency  and 
characteristics  of  a  chosen  topology. 

In  addition,  the  integrated  development  environment  should 
comprise  advanced  problem  specification  techniques  as  well 
as  Transputer  Net  configuration  techniques  to  adequately  map 
the  algorithmic  parallelism. 
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2.  The  Integrated  Hardware-Software  Development  Environment 
for  Transputer  Systems 

The  Integrated  Hardware-Software  Development  Environment  for 
Transputer  Systems  (IHSDETS)  developed  at  the  Institute  for 
Informatics  Problems  of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences 
addresses  all  of  the  above  requirements.  It  consists  of 
two  parts:  the  Communications  Subsystem  and  Program  Devel 
opment  Tools. 

2.1  Communications  System  (CS) 

The  CS  provides  the  following  functions: 

-naming  and  simultaneous  execution  of  tasks  in  the  Transput 
er  Network; 

-synchronous  and  asynchronous  communication  between  execut 
ing  tasks.  SEND  and  RECEIVE  can  be  used  for  data  exchange 
among  tasks  or  SEND  can  be  used  to  direct  data  to  a  single 
transputer  (or  host  Personal  Computer) ,  or  broadcast  to  all 
Transputers  in  the  Network; 

-specification  of  an  actual  interconnection  topology  by 
means  of  the  Traffic  Matrix  (TM)  of  size  NXN  (where  N  is 
the  number  of  Transputers  in  the  network)  in  two  ways: 
TM  can  be  specified  directly  or  it  can  be  generated 
automatically  by  IHSDETS  during  the  initialization  of  the 
communications  system.  The  chosen  interconnect  topology  is 
PHYSICALLY  IMPLEMENTED  between  the  Transputers  through  a 
fast  switching  matrix. 

2.2  Program  Development  Tools  (PD  Tools) 

PD  Tools  provide  the  following  functions: 

-automatic  configuration  of  the  Transputer  Network  in  basic 
interconnect  topologies  (pipeline,  ring,  tree,  2D  array, 
square  array,  torus,  sphere,  etc.); 

-design  of  the  parallel  subtasks  as  a  set  of  communicating 
sequential  processes  (CP's); 

-high  level  CP  algorithm  description  using  COMPUTE, 
SEND,  RECEIVE  primitives; 

-prototyping  of  the  parallel  algorithm  and  then  hierarchical 
development  and  implementation  in  a  high  level  parallel 
programming  language; 

-determination  of  the  timing  characteristics  of  the  chosen 
topology  and  algorithm; 

-checking  the  chosen  topology  and  algorithm  for  performance 
and  deadlocks. 

3.  Initial  Uses  of  the  IHSDETS 

IHSDETS  may  be  used  for  development  of  distributed  data 
bases,  speech  and  pattern  recognition  systems,  real  time 
embedded  systems,  etc.  It  has  been  used  at  the  Institute 
for  Informatics  Problems  in  Moscow  to  develop  a  library  of 
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parallel  programs  for  solving  computationally  intense  mathe 
matics  problems  on  Transputer  Nets.  This  library,  known  as 
TRANSLIB,  has  been  used  for  the  following  classes  of 
problems: 

-solution  of  combined  linear  algebraic  equations  with  dense, 
tape  or  sparse  high-order  matrices; 

-finding  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors  of  dense,  tape,  or 
sparse  high-order  matrices; 

-solution  of  large,  combined  non-linear  algebraic  or 
transcendental  equations; 

-computational  integration  of  Coshy  problems  for  large 
combined  normal  differential  equations; 

-statistics  and  filtering  problems. 

TRANSLIB  is  based  on  the  following  design  principals: 
-universality  -  the  library  may  be  used  will  all  extant 
programming  systems  on  the  Transputer  Net; 

-transparency  -  the  library  is  easy  to  use  for  a  programmer 
who  is  not  familiar  with  the  intricacies  of  parallel 
programming; 

-efficiency  -  the  library  provides  optimal  configuration  of 
the  Transputer  Net  topology  and  algorithms  for  a  wide  range 
of  concrete  problems. 

4.  Summary  and  Conclusions 

After  using  IHSDETS  to  develop  TRANSLIB  we  have  confirmed 
the  following: 

-the  transparent  user  interface  used  by  TRANSLIB  greatly 
reduces  programmer  errors  in  coding  communicating  procedures; 
-the  design  time  for  designing  complex  parallel  hardware- 
software  systems  is  greatly  reduced; 

-debugging  -  including  the  detection  and  elimination  of 
deadlocks  is  greatly  simplified. 

We  are  currently  investigating  the  potential  for  extending 
the  system  to  other  types  of  processors  such  as  the  TMS 
320C40  and  the  T9000.  Initial  results  indicate  that 
software  produced  on  the  present  system  is  easily  ported 
to  these  systems. 
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SUMMARY: 

A  distributed  system  consists  of  a  collection  of  processes  connected  by  a  communication  network 
The  random  arrival  of  processes  in  such  an  environment  can  cause  some  processors  to  be  heavily 
loaded  while  other  processors  are  idle  or  lightly  loaded  Dynamic  load  balancing  improves  the 
performance  by  transferring  tasks  from  heavily  loaded  processors,  where  service  is  poor,  to  lightly 
processors  where  the  task  can  take  advantage  of  computing  capacity  that  would  otherwise  go 
unused. 

In  our  study,  the  parallel/distributed  system  which  could  be  a  Massively  Parallel  Processing  (MPP) 
system  is  divided  into  subsystems  called  domains,  each  consisting  of  a  number  of  processors.  A  two 
level  load  balancing  strategy  is  implemented.  At  the  first  level,  load  is  carried  out  with  individual 
domains  where  the  central  node  of  each  domain  acts  as  a  centralized  controller  for  its  own  domain 
At  the  second  level,  load  is  balanced  among  different  domains  of  the  system,  thus  providing  a 
distributed  environment  among  domains  As  the  first  approach  a  fully  distributed  method  which  is 
not  considering  real-time  tasks  is  used.  As  the  second  approach  Bryant  &  Finkel  [1]  algorithm  is 
used  with  the  deadline  consideration  facility  added  for  the  real-time  tasks 

Keywords:  MPP,  semi-distributed,  domain,  load  balancing,  real-time. 

1. INTRODUCTION: 

Recent  advances  in  computer  hardware  production  have  resulted  in  parallel  processing  systems 
which  can  consists  of  hundreds  of  processors  and  called  as  MPP  systems.  However,  the  software 
support  such  as  operating  systems,  tools,  debuggers,  for  the  application  are  still  at  infancy  in  such 
systems. 


We  propose  a  dynamic  load  balancing  model  for  a  parallel  processing  system,  which  is  based  simply 
on  dividing  the  pool  of  processors  into  groups  called  domains  which  are  managed  centrally  for 
various  services  and  distributed  for  others.  A  distributed  operating  system  kernel  designed  provides 
the  necessary  group  communication  in  multicast  mode  for  the  manager  processes.  A  system  process 
in  each  domain  called  central  load  balancer  (CLB)  first  tries  to  balance  the  load  within  its  domain  If 
this  is  not  possible,  it  communicates  with  other  CLBs  to  find  a  destination  node  for  the  candidate 
process  for  migration. 

We  have  implemented  3  methods  using  this  model  In  the  first  one,  loads  of  the  sending  &  receiving 
nodes  considered  and  it  is  fully  distributed  The  second  approach  finds  the  destination  node  by  using 
the  load  information  of  the  other  domains  instead  of  randomly  Finally,  dynamic  load  balancing  of 
aperiodic  processes  of  a  real-time  application  are  considered  by  modifying  the  Bryant  &  Finkel's 
algorithm  for  real-time  processes 
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2.  FULLY  DISTRIBUTED  APPROACH: 

Dynamic  load  balancing  solves  the  remapping  problem  in  a  MPP  system  at  run  time,  where  many 
processors  are  needed  to  be  allocated  evenly  to  multiple  processor  nodes.  The  aim  is  to  migrate 
processes  from  busy  to  idle  nodes  in  order  to  achieve  higher  resource  utilization.  Even  in  a 
homogenous  distributed  system,  at  least  one  processor  is  likely  to  be  idle  while  other  processors  are 
heavily  loaded. 

In  order  to  decide  whether  a  processor  is  heavily  loaded  or  lightly  loaded,  a  load  index  must  be 
determined.  Load  index  predicts  the  performance  of  a  task  if  it  is  executed  at  some  particular  node. 
Load  indexes  that  have  been  used  usually  are  the  length  of  the  CPU  queue,  the  average  CPU  queue 
length  over  some  period,  the  amount  of  available  memory,  the  context  switch  rate,  the  system  call 
rate,  and  the  CPU  utilization  [2], 

In  this  study,  a  semi-distributed  dynamic  load  balancing  model  is  developed  for  a  distributed  memory 
computer  system  and  the  cpu  queue  length  is  used  as  the  load  index.  In  this  case,  the  processors  of 
an  MPP  system  is  divided  into  domains  of  fewer  processors.  Each  domain  has  a  CLB  which 
communicates  with  central  load  balancers  of  other  domains  in  a  distributed  manner. 


_ Table.  1  Intradomain  Load  Balancing  Algorithm 

Sender=Deque(Sender_List); 

Receiver=Deque(Receiver_List); 

DO 

{ 

While  ((Sender.nodeload  !=  AVG)  AND  (Receiver.nodeload  !=AVG)) 

{ 

msg="Select  and  mark  a  process  to  migrate"+Receiver.node_id; 

Send_Msg(Sender.node_id,msg); 

msg=Sender.node_id; 

Send_Msg(Receiver.node_id,msg); 

Sender. node_load=  Sender.node  load  -  1; 

Receiver.node_load=  Receiver,  nodejoad  +  1; 

} 

If  (Sender.node  load  >  AVG  ) 

Receiver=Deque(Receiver_List); 

Else 

{ 

If  (receiver.node  load  <  AVG) 

Sender=Deque(Sender_List); 

Else 

{ 

Sender=Deque(Sender_List); 

Receiver=Deque(Receiver_List); 

} 

} 

}  UNTIL  (One  of  the  lists  is  EMPTY) _ 
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This  model  proposes  a  two  level  load  balancing  strategy.  At  the  first  level,  load  balancing  is  carried 
out  within  individual  domains  where  the  central  node  of  each  domain  acts  as  a  centralized  controller 
for  its  own  domain.  At  the  second  level,  the  load  is  balanced  among  different  domains  of  the  system, 
thus  providing  a  distributed  environment  among  domains.  The  design  of  such  a  strategy  involves 
designing  an  algorithm  for  performing  optimal  task  scheduling  and  load  balancing  within  a  domain 
as  well  as  among  domains,  and  developing  efficient  means  for  collecting  state  information  at  inter 
domain  and  intradomain  levels. 


_ _ Tablc.2.  Interdomain  Load  Balancing  Algorithm _ _ 

Execute  in  parallel 

{ 

If  (mynodetype^SENDER) 

{ 

If  SenderList  still  has  elements 

{ 

Send  a  multicats  message  including  domain  number  and  load  information  of  the  domain 
to  the  CLBs  of  other  domains 
Wait  for  reply 
If  there  is  any  reply 
{ 

Form  a  pair  with  the  replying  CLB 

Receive  message  including  load  information  of  the  receiver  node 
Find  the  number  of  processes  to  be  migrated 

Determine  the  which  processes  to  be  migrated  from  which  nodes  of  the  domain 
Migrate  the  selected  processes  to  the  replying  CLB 

> 

} 

} 

else  /*Receiver  node*/ 

{ 

Wait  for  any  messages  from  other  domains. 

If  there  is  a  message  showing  that  a  domain  wants  to  send  you  some  of  its  load 

Send  a  message  to  that  domain  including  your  node  id  and  form  a  pair  with  it 
Send  your  load  information  to  the  destination  node 
Determine  the  which  nodes  can  accept  new  processes 

Take  the  processes  coming  from  the  source  CLB  and  send  them  to  the  appropriated  nodes 
of  the  domain 

} 

> 

} 


Central  load  balancers  are  responsible  for  dynamically  assigning  processes  to  individual  nodes  of  the 
domain,  transferring  the  load  to  other  domains  if  required,  and  maintaining  the  load  status  of  the 
domain  and  nodes  As  a  result  of  load  balancing  and  sharing,  a  process  can  be  completed  earlier  due 
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to  the  utilization  of  otherwise  idle  or  lightly  loaded  processors.  Thus  process  migration  is  used  as  a 
tool  for  dynamic  load  balancing  among  processors  of  an  MPP  system. 

In  our  system,  each  node  in  a  domain  periodically  sends  its  CPU  queue  length  to  the  CLB  of  that 
domain.  CLB  collects  this  data  and  determines  an  average  load  value  for  its  domain.  By  adding  and 
subtracting  a  tolerance  value  to  that  average  it  finds  an  interval.  Then  CLB  starts  to  decide  in  which 
list  to  put  each  node  in  its  domain.  It  has  three  lists  named,  BalancedList,  SenderList  and 
ReceiverJList.  If  the  load  value  of  a  node  is  within  this  interval,  this  node  is  said  to  be  balanced  and 
put  into  the  Balanced  List.  If  the  load  value  of  the  node  is  greater  than  this  interval  it  is  said  to  be 
heavily  loaded  and  put  into  the  Sender  List,  otherwise  it  is  lightly  loaded  and  put  into  the 
ReceiverList.  Sender  List  is  sorted  as  the  most  heavily  loaded  node  is  the  first  element. 
ReceiverList  is  sorted  as  the  most  lightly  loaded  node  is  the  first  element.  An  algorithm  which  tries 
to  balance  load  among  nodes  of  a  domain  in  a  proper  way  is  then  executed  and  nodes  which  will 
perform  process  migration  are  marked.  CLB  informs  the  sender  node  (source  node)  and  receiver 
node  (destination  node),  for  migration  and  wants  to  source  node  to  determine  a  process  to  migrate 
(Table.  1).  While  determining  a  process  for  migration  some  criteria  must  be  considered.  For  example 
a  process,  having  short  code,  long  remaining  execution  time,  short  data  and  less  communication 
links  is  appropriate  for  migration. 

After  performing  intradomain  load  balancing  process,  if  there  are  nodes  that  are  still  heavily  loaded 
or  lightly  loaded,  inter  domain  load  balancing  algorithm  given  in  Table.2  is  executed. 

As  it  can  be  understood  from  this  algorithm,  sender  and  receiver  domain  pairs  are  formed  randomly, 
since  the  CLB  of  the  receiver  domain  selects  the  host  of  the  first  coming  message  as  the  destination 
domain.  This  approach  make  sense  when  the  most  lightly  loaded  domains  and  most  heavily  loaded 
domains  form  a  pair  as  a  chance.  Otherwise  its  performance  is  low.  So  we  also  used  another 
heuristic  when  selecting  domain  pairs.  At  that  time  CLBs  of  all  domains  know  the  global  state 
information  and  domains  are  sorted  according  to  their  loads  and  most  heavily  loaded  domains  and 
most  lightly  loaded  domains  are  formed  pairs.  It  is  observed  that  by  using  this  heuristic  load  is 
distributed  more  evenly  among  domains. 

3.  REAL-TIME  APPROACH: 

In  a  conventional  multitasking  operating  system,  processes  are  interleaved  with  higher  importance 
(or  priority)  processes  receiving  preference.  Little  or  no  account  is  taken  of  deadlines.  This  is  clearly 
inadequate  for  real-time  systems.  These  systems  require  scheduling  policies  that  reflect  the  timeliness 
constraints  of  real-time  processes. 

A  realistic  hard  real  time  system  must  have  the  following  properties: 

-  guaranteeing  both  periodic  and  non-periodic  hard  real-time  processes  on  the  same  processor. 

-  utilization  of  spare  time  by  non-critical  processes. 

-  initial  static  allocation  of  periodic  processes. 

-  migration  of  aperiodic  processes  for  response  to  changing  environment  conditions  or  local 
overload. 

Schedulers  produce  a  schedule  for  a  given  set  of  processes.  If  a  process  set  can  be  scheduled  to  meet 
given  pre-conditions,  the  process  set  is  termed  feasible.  A  typical  pre-condition  for  hard  real-time 
periodic  processes  is  that  they  should  always  meet  their  deadlines.  An  optimal  scheduler  is  able  to 
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produce  a  feasible  schedule  for  all  feasible  process  sets  conforming  to  a  given  precondition  For  a 
particular  process  set,  an  optimal  schedule  is  the  best  possible  schedule  according  to  some  pre¬ 
defined  criteria.  Typically  a  scheduler  is  optimal,  if  it  can  schedule  all  process  sets 

Our  system  model  is  described  below: 

-  Both  periodic  and  aperiodic  processes  are  allowed 

-  Computation  times  for  a  given  process  are  constant. 

-  Computation  time<  Deadlines  Period  (i.e.  the  processes  have  computation  time  less  than  their 

deadlines,  and  the  deadline  is  equal  to  their  period  at 
worst). 

-  Precedence  constraints  among  processes  are  enforced  by  using  the  process’s  start  times  and 
deadlines. 

-  No  process  resource  requirements  are  considered. 

-  Context  switch  have  zero  cost. 

-  Multi-node,  multi-domain  systems  with  dynamic  process  allocation 
3.1.  Deadline  Characteristics: 

The  maximum  response  time  of  a  process  is  termed  as  the  deadline  Between  the  invocation  of  a 
process  and  its  deadline,  the  process  requires  a  certain  amount  of  computation  time  to  complete  its 
execution.  Computation  times  may  be  static,  or  vary  within  a  given  maximum  and  minimum  The 
computation  time  must  not  be  greater  than  the  time  between  the  invocation  and  deadline  of  a 
process. 

Computation  time  <  Deadline 

Periodic  processes  are  characterized  by  their  period  and  their  required  execution  time  per  period.  For 
each  periodic  processes,  its  period  must  be  at  least  equal  to  its  deadline.  That  is,  one  invocation  of  a 
process  must  be  completed  before  successive  invocations  This  is  termed  a  runnability  constraint 

Computation  time  <  Deadlines  Period 

The  activation  of  an  aperiodic  process  is  essentially,  a  random  event  and  is  usually  triggered  by  an 
action  external  to  the  system.  Aperiodic  processes  also  have  timing  constraints  associated  with  them; 
i  e  having  started  execution  they  must  complete  within  a  predefined  time  period.  It  is  not  guaranteed 
that  aperiodic  processes  will  certainly  meet  their  deadlines.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  schedule  an 
aperiodic  process  on  any  processor  before  its  deadline,  this  process  is  said  to  be  unschedulable  Non 
periodic  processes  can  be  invoked  at  any  time 

A  well  defined  dynamic  load  balancing  system  must  ensure  that  processes  that  miss  their  deadlines 
are  non-critical;  i.e.  the  order  in  which  processes  miss  their  deadlines  has  to  be  predictable.  Thus, 
non-critical  processes  can  be  forced  to  miss  their  deadlines 

It  has  been  showed  that  the  algorithms  that  are  optimal  for  single  processor  systems  are  not  optimal 
for  increased  numbers  of  processors.  In  a  multiprocessor  or  distributed  system  processes  that  are 
considered  likely  to  miss  their  deadlines  have  to  be  migrated  to  other  processors.  But  it  has  also  been 
showed  that  it  is  better  to  statically  allocate  periodic  processes  rather  than  let  them  migrate  and,  as  a 
consequence,  potentially  downgrade  the  system’s  performance  [3] 
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3.2.  Scheduling  Policy: 

Each  process  is  characterized  by  (A,S,C,D)  known  at  the  time  of  process  arrival,  where  A  is  the 
process's  arrival  time,  S  is  the  earliest  possible  time  at  which  its  execution  may  begin  (start  time),  C  is 
the  maximum  computation  time  and  D  is  the  deadline  by  which  it  must  complete  its  execution.  As 
we  mentioned  above,  processes  may  be  aperiodic  and  periodic.  An  aperiodic  process  is  described  by 
(A,S,C,D).  For  each  periodic  process,  an  (A,C,P)  describes  its  arrival  time,  computation  time,  and 
period.  Given  this  tuple,  for  each  of  its  periods  additional  tuples  (A,S,C,D)  may  be  derived. 

A  process  is  preemptable  if  its  C  units  of  computation  time  can  be  satisfied  by  one  or  more  time  slots 
that  sum  to  C.  Preemption  is  important  in  dynamic  real-time  systems  for  three  reasons.  First,  process 
performing  exception  handling  may  need  to  preempt  existing  processes  so  that  responses  to 
exceptions  may  be  issued  in  a  timely  fashion  [4],  Second,  as  with  exception  handling  processes, 
different  levels  of  criticalness  expressing  process  importance  also  exist  among  tasks  in  real-time 
applications  [5],  again  prompting  systems  to  permit  process  preemption  when  possible.  Third,  more 
efficient  schedules  can  be  generated  if  preemption  is  allowed  [6], 

The  algorithm  schedules  sets  of  processes  ordered  by  increasing  deadlines.  Given  such  a  set,  the 
algorithm  selects  the  first  process  and  schedules  it  as  near  to  its  start  time  as  possible  (i.e.  at  the 
earliest  available  time  after  its  start  time).  The  process  is  scheduled  by  simply  accumulating  all  unused 
processor  time  past  the  process's  start  time  until  sufficient  computation  time  is  found.  If  the  resulting 
schedule  permits  this  process  to  complete  before  its  deadline  then  the  process  is  schedulable,  else  it  is 
unschedulable. 

The  scheduling  information  used  by  this  algorithm  is  recorded  in  a  doubly  linked  list.  Each  element 
of  the  list  represents  a  time  slot  already  assigned  to  a  process,  and  has  four  fields:  starting  time, 
ending  time,  a  pointer  to  the  next  list  element,  a  pointer  to  the  previous  list  element. 

Given  this  list,  a  process's  schedulability  is  analyzed  by  searching  the  list  for  available  time  intervals 
between  two  elements.  This  search  starts  at  an  element  compatible  with  the  process's  start  time  and 
ends  at  a  time  point  compatible  with  the  process's  deadline  or  when  the  accumulated  length  of 
available  time  is  equal  to  the  process's  computation  time.  The  process  is  schedulable  if  sufficient 
computation  time  is  found  before  its  deadline  during  this  search,  else  the  algorithm  reports  the 
process  as  unschedulable.  After  a  process  is  scheduled  the  list  is  updated. 

In  our  system  aperiodic  processes  don't  have  hard  deadlines,  hence  they  can  be  migrated  to  other 
processors  when  they  can  not  be  scheduled  on  present  processor.  On  the  other  hand  periodic 
processes  have  hard  deadlines  and  they  can  not  be  migrated  to  other  processors.  They  are  statically 
allocated  when  the  system  starts. 

In  order  to  schedule  an  aperiodic  process  dynamically  Bryant  &  Finkel's  algorithm  is  used. 

3.3.  Bryant  &  Finkel's  Algorithm: 

Bryant  &  Finkel's  algorithm  is  a  dynamic  and  physically  distributed  algorithm.  In  our  system,  we 
used  Bryant  &  Finkel's  algorithm  in  a  semi-distributed  fashion,  considering  the  deadlines  of  the 
aperiodic  processes.  To  make  decision,  processors  cooperate  by  sending  negotiation  messages.  The 
decisions  are  sub  optimal  and  heuristic  approach  is  used  to  find  solution. 
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A  newly  arriving  aperiodic  process  can  be  called  as  schedulable  only  if  its  scheduling  does  not 
danger  previously  scheduled  processes.  First,  the  new  aperiodic  process  is  placed  in  order  into  the 
list,  which  holds  all  previously  scheduled  processes  on  this  processor  Then  processes  in  the  list  is 
rescheduled,  using  the  algorithm  explained  above  If  any  of  the  previously  scheduled  processes  is 
unschedulable  now,  then  newly  arriving  aperiodic  process  is  determined  as  unscehdulable  on  this 
processor.  Otherwise  it  is  schedulable.  When  a  process  is  determined  as  unschedulable  at  that  node, 
a  timer  starts  to  work.  When  the  timer  reaches  the  value  that  is  equal  to  deadline  minus  the  execution 
time  of  that  process,  then  this  process  is  said  to  be  unschedulable  else  where 

As  in  the  fully  distributed  approach,  unschedulable  newly  coming  processes  are  tried  to  be  scheduled 
at  intradomain  level  Each  node  in  a  domain  sends  its  schedule  list  and  unschedulable  aperiodoc 
processes  list  to  the  CLB  periodically.  CLB  collects  this  information,  then  tries  to  find  appropriate 
empty  time  slots  on  different  nodes  of  its  domain,  for  unscheduled  aperiodic  processes.  If  it  can  find 
such  a  node,  then  this  node  is  determined  as  destination  node,  and  process  migration  takes  place. 
Otherwise  the  process  is  said  unschedulable  within  this  domain  If  such  a  condition  occurs  the 
strategy  works  in  the  interdoamin  level  in  the  following  way: 

1.  The  CLB  of  domain  A  (CLBa),  sends  a  query  to  one  of  its  nearest  neighbors  CLB  of  domain  B 
(CLBb),  to  form  a  temporary  pair,  which  enables  a  controlled,  stable  environment  suitable  for 
process  migration.  The  query  has  two  purposes: 

a.  it  informs  the  CLBb  that  CLBa  wishes  to  form  a  pair,  and 

b.  it  contains  a  list  of  processes  and  time  constraints  for  each  processes 

2.  CLBb  after  receiving  the  query  can  perform  one  of  three  options: 

a.  rejecting  CLBa 's  query;  this  implies  that  CLBa  must  send  a  query  to  another  neighbor 
domain 

b.  form  a  pair  with  CLBa;  this  implies  that  CLBa  as  well  as  CLBb  reject  all  incoming 
queries  until  the  pair  is  broken. 

c.  postpone  CLBa  when  CLBb  is  in  a  migrating  state,  that  is,  sending  processes  this  implies 
that  CLBa  must  wait  until  CLBb  forms  a  pair  with  it,  or  rejects  it-  CLBa  cannot  query 
anyone  else. 

3.  After  establishing  a  pair,  CLBa  sends  unschedulable  aperiodic  processes  list  to  the  CLBb  Then 
CLBb  broadcasts  this  information  to  all  of  its  nodes.  Nodes  try  to  schedule  these  processes  on  their 
own  schedule  table.  If  this  is  possible,  scheduled  processor  id  and  its  response  time  is  returned  to  the 
CLBb.  As  the  last  step,  CLBb  compares  the  response  times  of  the  same  processes  on  different  nodes 
and  selects  the  node  giving  the  minimum  response  time  as  the  destination  node 

4.  If  no  processes  can  be  executed  on  CLBb,  then  CLBb  informs  CLBa  of  this  fact  and  pair  is 
broken.  Otherwise  the  processes  are  migrated.  This  process  is  repeated  for  all  remaining  processes, 
until  no  process  is  left. 

4.  IMPLEMENTATION  AND  RESULTS: 

We  implemented  described  load  balancing  mechanisms  on  the  iPSC/2  hypercube  simulator  on  OSF/1 
MACH  Unix  environment  which  can  simulate  nodes  up  to  128  The  existing  kernel  of  the  hypercube 
simulator  (Nx/2)  is  improved  by  adding  group  communication  facility.  The  semi-distributed  central 
dynamic  load  balancers  are  system  processes  which  communicate  with  other  load  balancers  to 
perform  load  transfer.  Process  migration  facility  is  simulated 
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In  the  figures  given  below,  S  values  show  the  number  of  activations  of  the  load  balancing  algorithms. 
In  Figure  1  a  system  having  32  nodes  are  divided  into  4  domains.  Each  domain  has  8  processors  and 
during  inter  domain  balancing,  heavily  and  lightly  loaded  domains  formed  pairs  randomly.  In  Figure 
2  domain  numbers  and  numbers  of  processors  on  domains  are  the  same,  but  domains  formed  pairs 
according  to  their  load  (sorted  method)  during  the  inter  domain  load  balancing. 


Figure  1  Fully  distributed  approach  using  random  Figure  2.  Fully  distributed  approach  using  sorted 
method  for  8  domains  each  having  4  processors.  method  for  8  domains  each  having  4  processors. 

In  Figure  3  and  Figure  4  domain  number  is' selected  as  4  and  each  domain  has  8  processors.  Figure 
3  shows  the  randomly  paired  inter  domain  load  balancing  and  Figure  4  shows  the  inter  domain  load 
balancing  according  to  sorting  rule. 
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Figure  3.  Fully  distributed  approach  using  random  pair  Figure  4.  Fully  distributed  approach  using  sorted  pair 
method  for  4  domains  each  having  8  processors.  method  for  4  domains  each  having  8  processors. 


In  Figure  5  domain  number  is  selected  as  2,  and  this  time  each  domain  has  8  processors.  In  Figure  6 
domain  number  is  again  2,  but  each  domain  has  16  processors.  It  can  be  seen  that  increasing 
processor  numbers  on  each  domain  algorithm  distributes  the  load  in  less  steps  than  the  otherwise. 


Figure  5  .  Fully  distributed  approach  using  random  pair 
method  for  8  domains  each  having  2  processors. 
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Figure  6.  Fully  distributed  approach  using  sorted  pair 
method  for  16  domains  each  having  2  processors. 
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Figure  7.  Number  of  Processes  Scheduled  Using  Real¬ 
time  Approach  For  Varying  Number  of  Domains 


Real-time  approach  is  implemented  and 
system’s  performance  is  observed  for  different 
number  of  domains  and  process  numbers. 
Schedulability  ratios  for  50  processes  on 
varying  number  of  domains  are  represented  in 
Figure  7.  Each  domain  has  4  processors  in  this 
case.  It  can  be  deduced  from  the  figure  that  as 
the  number  of  domains  in  the  system  increases, 
schedulability  chance  of  the  processes  also 
increase. 


5.  CONCLUSIONS: 

The  starting  point  of  our  research  was  the  fact  that  neither  fully  distributed  nor  centralized  load 
balancing  policies  yield  good  performance  for  MPP  systems.  We  therefore  designed  a  semi- 
distributed  model  which  makes  use  of  both  approaches.  The  iPSC/2  hypercube  simulator 
unfortunately  created  problems  after  64  processors,  so  the  maximum  domain  number  we  could  test  is 
16  each  with  2  processors.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  figures,  the  random  load  balancing  gives  similar 
results  as  fully  distributed  when  the  number  of  domains  is  low.  However,  when  the  number  of 
domains  increase  to  16  for  example,  we  observe  very  quick  response  in  fully  distributed  policy  with 
respect  to  random  policy  as  depicted  in  Figure  6.  For  the  real-time  case,  we  observe  that  the 
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scheduled  aperiodic  real-time  processes  rise  sharply  as  the  number  of  domains  increase  which  is 
expected. 


Our  work  is  ongoing  and  we  need  to  do  more  experimenting  especially  for  the  real-time  policy. 
Also,  more  distributed  approaches  other  than  Bryant&Finkel's  algorithm  are  to  be  investigated  for 
the  real-time  application  case. 
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Abstract  ;  We  propose  a  technic  for  mapping  ami  scheduling  numerical  programs  on  new  massively  parallel 
architectures,  through  a  set  of  heuristics.  These  heuristics  are  based  upon  a  modelisation  of  the  program  and  the 
architecture.  They  are  designed  to  take  into  account  both  data  and  control  parallelism  with  interprocessor 
communications.  We  present  some  experiments  done  on  a  set  of  dataflow  graphs,  given  some  architectural 
characteristics,  for  a  better  understanding  of  our  heuristics  behaviour,  and  we  analyse  the  results  obtained. 

Key-words :  Mapping,  scheduling,  dataflow  graphs,  massively  parallel  architectures. 


1.  Introduction 

The  new  generation  of  massively  parallel  architectures  enables  the  simultaneous  exploitation  of  two  kinds 
of  parallelism:  data  and  control  parallelism  (see  for  example  |1),  |2l).  The  main  contribution  of  this  paper  is 
in  setting  a  new  abstract  framework  for  the  automatic  distribution  and  static  scheduling  of  data-parallel 
dataflow  programs  [3]  on  such  architectures.  Our  goal  is  to  provide  a  general  technic  for  die  automatic  data 
distribution  and  task  scheduling,  independently  of  any  architectural  specificities,  such  as  network  topology 
or  some  particular  architecture  granularity.  This  article  is  structured  in  the  following  way  Section  2  outlines 
the  context  we  work  in.  Next,  we  describe  our  modelisation  of  a  dataflow  data-parallel  program,  and  the 
architecture  model  we  shall  use.  In  die  following  two  sections,  we’ll  present  the  principle  of  our  heuristics 
and  some  performance  evaluation  of  two  versions.  At  last  we'll  conclude  by  analysing  the  results  and 
outlining  some  future  experimentations. 


2.  The  context 

The  programs  we  address  are  those  from  numerical  intensive  applications.  The  kind  of  parallelism  which 
can  lie  extracted  from  is  mainly  the  data-parallelism.  However,  as  we’ll  see  later,  it  can  be  useful  to 
consider  also  control  parallelism  for  efficiency  reasons.  We  consider  these  programs  having  enough 
informations  at  compile-time  to  choose  a  static  approach  for  mapping  and  scheduling  and  thus  avoid  the 
run-time  overheads  of  a  dynamic  solution.  However,  we  cannot  reasonably  completely  avoid  a  dynamic- 
solution  because  the  presence  of  data-dependent  instructions.  For  die  moment,  we  will  consider  only  parts 
of  die  program  which  execution  time  and  data  amount  can  be  completely  determined  at  compile-time.  We 
also  consider  only  a  non-pre-emptive  scheduling  of  tasks. 

The  architectures  we  consider  are  the  new  massively  parallel  computers  with  distributed  memory  These 
new  architectures  are  mainly  characterised  by  a  high  bandwidth  low  latency  network  We  want  to  consider 
neidier  some  specific  topology  nor  a  particular  number  of  processors,  but  we  take  into  account  a  mean 
interprocessor  communications  time  |4|,  151. 

Because  the  mapping  and  scheduling  problem  with  interprocessor  communications  is  NP-hard  [6],  we 
propose  a  solution  through  a  set  of  heuristics  which  come  from  works  done  in  operational  research  This 
set  of  heuristics  follow  the  principle  ol  list-scheduling.  Because  die  list  scheduling  strategies  are  particularly 
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well  suited  to  handle  control  (or  concurrent)  parallelism,  we  enhanced  it  with  a  mapping  point  of  view 
which  is  rather  linked  to  data-parallelism.  The  performance  criterion  of  our  mapping  and  scheduling  is  the 
makespan,  i.e.  the  maximum  of  end-times  of  all  the  tasks. 


3.  Program  modelisation 

3.1  An  enhanced  dataflow  graph 

A  convenient  tool  to  describe  a  program  from  the  mapping  and  scheduling  point  of  view  is  the  dataflow 
graph  171,  where  nodes  are  the  tasks  of  the  program  and  the  edges  represent  both  data  dependencies  (i.e.  a 
data  communication  between  them)  and  a  chronological  order  of  computation.  This  dataflow  graph  comes 
from  the  partitioning  of  the  program  source  in  many  tasks.  Given  an  architecture,  the  grain  of  partitioning 
the  program  in  tasks  will  have  an  impact  on  the  mapping  and  scheduling  performances.  The  dataflow 
graph  is  the  representation  of  the  partial  order  of  execution  between  tasks,  so  it  is  easy  to  extract  some 
threads  of  execution  which  can  be  executed  in  parallel.  This  model  is  very  convenient  for  expressing  the 
control  parallelism,  but  lacks  the  handling  of  data-parallelism. 
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of  100  elements  {81.  We  may  consider  this  addition  modelled  by  100  tasks  which  add  two  corresponding 
elements  of  the  vectors.  However,  such  modelisation  is  not  very  realistic  in  practice  because  the  size  of  the 
data.  The  situation  can  also  be  modelled  by  one  multi-elements  task  which  has  two  arguments  (the  two 
arrays)  and  produces  a  new  array.  Finally,  a  dataflow  node  will  have  two  dimensions:  its  duration  and  the 
number  of  elements  it  processes.  These  two  dimensions  define  the  geometry  of  the  task  (see  fig.  l,a). 

The  data-parallel  component  of  a  task  represents  the  ideal  number  of  processor  elements  for  a  maximum 
exploitation  of  datu-parallelism.  As  we'll  see  below,  providing  the  maximum  number  of  processors  to  the 
task  do  not  always  lead  to  a  maximum  efficiency. 

3.2  A  classification  of  multi-elements  tasks 

For  a  finer  management,  we  distinguish  two  groups  of  multi-elements  tasks  (see  fig.  l,b):  1)  the  scalar 
tasks,  which  have  a  data-parallel  dimension  equal  to  one,  and  2)  data-parallel  tasks  whose  data-parallel 
dimension  is  greater  than  one.  This  distinction  is  motivated  by  the  observation  of  numerical  program 
sources,  where  some  tasks  are  intrinsequely  data-parallel,  when  there  are  tasks  which  represent 
computations  between  scalar  numbers.  We  can  refine  this  classification  and  separe  the  data-parallel  tasks 
group  in  two  subgroups  :  1)  the  a  tasks  and  2)  the  p  tasks.  An  a  task  is  a  data-parallel  task  without 
intrinsic  communications  between  the  elements  of  the  task,  for  example,  the  addition  of  two  vectors.  A  p 
task  is  a  data-parallel  task  characterised  by  the  presence  of  intrinsic  communications  between  the  elements 
of  the  task,  as  for  example, in  the  reduction  of  a  vector.  We  distinguished  these  two  subgroups  for  a  better 
approximation  ol  the  dependencies  between  the  tasks  and  the  evaluation  of  execution  times  of  them:  we 
must  include  intrinsic  communications  in  the  execution  time  of  a  P  task  while  an  a  task  has  the  same 
duration  as  a  scalar  task. 

3.3  The  modelisation  of  dependencies  between  the  multi-elements  tasks 

Enhancing  the  dataflow  graph  with  the  data-parallel  dimension  leads  us  to  reconsider  the  meaning  of 
dependencies  between  two  tasks.  In  a  classical  single-element  task  dataflow  graph,  an  edge  between  two 
tasks  is  explained  easily  in  terms  of  data  communications  between  the  two  tasks  which  will  be  translated  to 
a  message  passing  communication  between  the  predecessor  task  processor  and  the  successor  task  one.  In 
a  data-parallel  context,  because  we  consider  subsets  (or  intervals)  of  processors  for  each  multi-elements 
task,  the  edge  between  two  tasks  may  reflect  many  communication  schemas  (at  most,  the  number  of 
possible  elements  pennutations).  For  practical  reasons,  we  cannot  modelise  all  the  possibilities,  so  we  have 
to  find  a  criterion  that  reduce  the  combinatorial  complexity. 

Taking  into  account  the  use  of  our  model  (the  data-parallel  dataflow  graph)  in  the  mapping  and  scheduling 
problem  leads  us  to  keep  only  two  kinds  of  dependencies  between  two  tasks.  We  have  a  P  (point  to  point) 
dependency  if  an  element  of  the  successor  task  depends  only  on  one  element  of  the  predecessor  task  and 
conversely,  we  do  not  have  more  than  one  dependence  between  an  element  of  the  predecessor  task  and 
an  element  of  the  successor  task. 

All  other  kinds  of  dependencies  are  summarised  by  a  T  (total)  dependency. 

This  modelisation  of  the  dependencies  lie  tween  the  different  kinds  of  tasks  is  motivated  by  the  notion  of 
locality.  The  execution  time  (or  makespan)  of  a  program  on  a  massively  parallel  architecture  is  bounded  by 
the  network  performances,  so  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  communications  between 
processors.  This  goal  is  conflicting  with  exploiting  the  maximum  of  parallelism  available  in  a  program, 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  find  a  compromise  which  depends,  given  an  architecture,  on  the  partitioning  of 
die  program  and  die  mapping  and  scheduling  strategy. 

If  two  multi-element  tasks  Ti  and  Tj  have  a  P  dependency  between  them,  mapping  Ti  on  the  same  interval 
of  processors  than  the  Ti  one  avoid  communications  between  the  two  tasks  But  if  we  have  a  T 
dependency  between  diem,  a  gap  of  communications  is  spent,  whatever  the  physical  mapping  we  choose. 
To  put  a  dependency  flag  on  an  edge  of  our  data-parallel  dataflow  graph,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  all  the 
possible  couples  of  tasks.  As  we  saw  before,  we  have  three  kinds  of  tasks  (scalar,  a  and  P  tasks)  and  two 
types  of  dependencies  (P  and  T),  this  gives  us  18  possibilities.  But,  there  are  some  of  them  which  are 
impossible,  in  accordance  with  this  semantics.  For  example,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  P  dependency 
between  a  multi-element  task  and  a  scalar  task. 

We  have  an  overview  of  all  the  possibilities  in  fig  2.  For  a  better  understanding,  let  us  take  two  examples 
which  illustrate  the  rules  we  applied  for  choosing  the  types  of  dependencies 

The  case  n“2  is  forbidden  because  the  two  tasks  do  not  have  the  same  number  of  elements.  This  case 
represents  the  broadcast  of  the  value  produced  by  a  scalar  task  to  all  the  elements  of  an  a  task.  So,  a  gap 
of  communication  must  lie  spent  and  a  T  dependency’  is  required  (see  the  case  n°5). 
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Case  n°l()  represents  a  selection  of  one  element  of  the  vector  resulting  from  an  a  task  to  use  it  as  an  entry 
of  a  scalar  task.  But,  at  compile-time,  we  cannot  know  the  element  to  select,  so,  we  have  to  wait  the 
computation  of  all  the  elements  of  the  a  task,  and  add  a  gap  of  communication  to  let  the  data  reach  the 
processor  we  mapped  the  successor  task  on.  Therefore,  when  we  have  a  T  dependency,  the  locality 
criterion  is  useless,  and  the  mapping  will  depends  only  on  the  processors  availability,  given  a  scheduling 
time. 

To  summarise,  we  enhanced  the  dataflow  graph  with  the  data-parallel  dimension  and  a  modelisation  of  the 
dependencies  between  the  multi-elements  tasks  (fig.  3). 


4.  The  architecture  modelisation 


To  choose  an  architecture  model,  we  must  before  ask  a  question:  what  are  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
new  massively  parallel  architectures  which  have  an  impact  on  the  choice  of  a  mapping  and  scheduling 
strategy  ? 

The  new  architectures  are  characterised  by  a  marked  improvement  of  network  perfonnances  which  leads 
to  quite  lower  standard  deviation  of  communication  costs  between  any  pair  of  processors  So,  the 
architecture  topology  parameter  tends  to  be  useless  in  the  mapping  and  scheduling  strategy.  Moreover,  the 
network  topology  (fat-tree  for  the  CM5,  ring  hierarchy  for  the  KSR,  etc.)  do  not  match  with  the  data 
topologies  we  meet  in  numerical  problems  (for  example,  meshes  in  finite  difference  schemes). 

All  these  observations  lead  us  to  adopt  a  homogeneous  communication  cost  among  any  processor  pair:  IPC 
-  Ax  +  B.  The  first  parameter  A  is  the  communication  cost  per  unit  of  data,  the  second  one  B  is  the  start-up 
duration  of  the  communication.  We  can  use  either  values  of  existing  architectures  or  any  other  ones.  The 
third  parameter  which  decribes  the  architecture  is  the  number  of  processors  (Npe).  The  last  one  is  the 
execution  time  (Tex)  of  an  arithmetic  operation,  this  parameter  allows  to  include  the  processor 
performances  in  the  architecture  model. 

We  assume  that  the  architecture  allows  computations  and  communications  simultaneously,  i.e.  a  specific 
network  interface  perfonns  the  communication  while  the  processor  computes 

For  the  time  being,  we  lake  into  account  neither  communication  pipelines  nor  vectorial  processors.  Theses 
topics  will  lie  included  in  the  next  versions  of  the  architecture  model. 


5.  Principle  of  the  heuristics 

5.1  Introduction 


Our  goal  is  to  provide  mapping  and  scheduling  technics  which  are  both  compatible  with  the  data-parallel 
nature  of  the  target  applications  and  the  exploitation  of  the  multi  threading  we  can  find  in  these 
applications. 

In  the  data-parallel  mapping  problem,  many  solutions  were  proposed  Generally,  they  were  based  on 
mapping  of  the  data,  and  by  implication,  computation  follows.  Data  arrays  are  mapped  with  compiler 
directives,  and  computation  follows  implicitly  by  the  ‘owner  computes’  rule.  With  this  rule,  the 
computation  required  to  assign  an  expression  value  to  a  data  array  element  is  performed  by  the  processor 
to  which  that  data  element  has  lieen  mapped.  This  approach  suffers  of  the  two  following  drawbacks  :  1) 
the  alignment/distribution  are  linked  to  the  data,  which  implies  a  further  step  to  map  the  computation,  and 
2)  the  information  about  data-mapping  is  explicitly  required  from  the  programmer.  This  approach  is  then 
low-level  but  efficient  if  the  programmer  is  aware  of  the  target  architecture.  Even  so,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
include  the  topology  of  the  architecture  in  a  'manual'  mapping  approach  because  (as  we  said  before)  the 
architecture  topologies  do  not  always  match  with  the  data  topology  of  an  application  Moreover,  the 
improvement  of  the  data-mapping  we  may  obtain  can  be  lost  by  the  owner  computes  rule  This  rule  has 
the  advantage  of  simplicity  but  in  some  cases  lacks  the  efficiency 

We  propose  to  infer  a  static  mapping  and  scheduling  for  each  expression.  Because  the  mapping  is  linked 
to  expressions,  that  is  to  computations,  there  is  no  need  of  two  separate  phases  A  multi-element  task  is 
both  a  representation  of  a  data-parallel  computation  and  a  linear  representation  (typically,  a  one¬ 
dimensional  array)  of  the  data  which  are  handled  by.  This  linear  representation  of  data  is  well  suited  to  the 
architecture  model  we  work  on  (no  topological  feature).  Of  course,  numerical  applications  do  not 
manipulate  only  one-dimensional  arrays,  but  multi-dimensional  ones  can  always  be  decomposed  on  many 
one-dimensional  arrays  (for  example,  a  matrix  N  x  M  can  be  seen  as  N  one-dimensional  arrays  of  M 
elements  each).  The  mapping  of  the  multi-element  task  is  both  the  mapping  of  the  computations  of  each 
element  and  the  mapping  of  the  resulting  array  (for  a  p  task,  we  coasider  that  the  result  (a  scalar)  is  on  all 
the  processors  used  for  the  computation  at  the  end  of  die  execution). 

The  exploitation  of  multi-threads  allows  a  better  processor  utilisation.  Even  if  the  data-parallelism  is 
preponderant  in  such  applications,  control  parallelism  can  be  used  to  hide  communication  costs  of  data- 
parallel  computation.  A  dataflow  graph  expresses  naturally  the  number  of  threads  we  can  compute 
simultaneously.  It  has  lieen  used  as  a  support  in  many  fields,  specially  in  the  scheduling  problem.  The 
partial  order  of  tasks  execution  leads  us  to  have  more  than  one  task  to  choose  at  each  level  of  the 
scheduling.  So  we  must  put  a  priority  criterion  to  order  the  list  of  tasks  which  are  candidates:  this  is  the  list 
scheduling  principle.  There  are  several  possible  priority  criterions,  such  as  the  numlier  of  successors  of  the 
tasks,  the  critical  path,  etc. 

For  the  time  lieing,  we  have  chosen  two  strategies  of  list-scheduling 
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In  the  first  one,  the  criterion  is  the  critical  path  and  an  added  criterion,  the  ‘area’  of  the  task  (the  number  of 
elements  of  the  task  by  the  execution  time).  We  greedily  fill  the  list  of  ready  tasks  :  a  task  is  put  on  the  list 
as  soon  as  it  is  possible,  i.e.  when  all  its  predecessors  have  been  mapped 

The  second  version  differs  only  on  the  way  the  ready  task  list  is  managed.  In  this  version,  we  order  the 
task  according  to  its  rank  (roughly,  the  rank  of  one  task  is  its  depth-first  distance  from  the  root  in  the 
dataflow  graph).  We  put  a  task  of  rank  i  in  the  ready  task  list  only  if  all  the  tasks  of  the  i-lth  rank  have 
been  mapped.  The  same  priority  criterions  than  the  first  version  are  applied  inside  a  rank. 

5.2  Splitting  the  multi-elements  tasks 

Handling  multi-elements  tasks  as  a  whole  leads  to  specific  problems,  one  of  them  is  the  ‘splitting’  of  the 
tasks  (this  notion  is  similar  to  the  folding  of  tasks  191).  When  we  want  to  map  a  multi-elements  task,  it 
could  be  possible  that  the  resources  available  (the  processors)  at  the  current  time  are  not  sufficient.  So,  we 
have  to  map  a  ’piece’  of  the  task  on  the  available  processors  and  postpone  the  mapping  of  the  remainder 
of  the  task  (fig.  4). 


Time 


Figure  4:  splitting  the  multi-elements  tasks 


5.3.  Exploiting  locality 

The  splitting  have  an  effect  on  the  complexity  of  locality  handling.  Remember  that  we  modelise  the  task 
dependencies  with  annotated  edges  (P  or  T  dependency)  which  tells  the  heuristic  whether  it  is  possible  to 
take  advantage  of  locality  (P  dependency)  or  not  (T  dependency).  Exploiting  locality  consists  on  mapping 
the  successor  task  onto  the  same  interval  of  processors  than  the  predecessor  one,  if  both  tasks  are  linked 
with  a  P  dependency.  So  when  we  have  to  map  a  task,  we  must  ask  some  questions  in  order:  1)  are  there 
any  P  dependency  edges  with  the  predecessor  tasks,  2)  if  so,  we  have  to  check  some  constraints  to  know 
if  the  locality  advantage  is  preserved.  These  constraints  are:  the  earliest  mapping  time  imposed  by  the 
eventual  T  dependencies  with  predecessor  tasks  and  the  earliest  time  imposed  by  the  processors 
availability  (fig.  5). 

5-4  The  cost  function 

Splitting  the  tasks  leads  to  not  consider  the  mapping  of  all  the  task  at  once  but  a  piece  of  it :  the  unity  of 
work  is  a  piece  of  the  task.  Because  tasks  may  be  mapped  among  several  intervals  of  processors,  we  have 
to  consider  the  exploitation  of  locality  between  pieces  of  the  predecessor  task  and  the  corresponding 
pieces  of  the  successor  task,  if  these  tasks  are  linked  with  a  P  dependence.  So  the  number  of  pieces  to 
consider  depends  on  the  splitting  of  all  the  predecessors  of  the  task  to  map  which  have  a  P  dependence 
with  it.  The  problem  is  then  to  choose  which  piece  will  be  mapped  first,  between  all  the  possible  pieces  of 
the  task  to  map.  So  we  have  to  order  the  different  pieces  of  the  task  to  map.  This  ordering  is  provided  by  a 
cost  function  that  gives  us  an  evaluation  of  the  mapping  of  all  the  pieces  of  the  task.  This  cost  function 
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depends  on  1)  the  earliest  time  the  piece  of  the  task  can  be  mapped,  under  the  constraints  we  discussed 
before,  and  2)  on  the  number  of  elements  of  the  piece. 


As  an  example,  let’s  take  the  graph  in  fig.  6.  The  task  4  have  P  dependency  with  the  tasks  1  and  3  and  a  T 
dependence  with  the  task  2.  The  splitting  of  the  tasks  1  and  3  implies  the  number  of  pieces  of  the  task  4  to 
consider  (here  we  have  3  pieces).  So,  we  set  up  an  evaluation  table  whose  dimension  is  the  number  of 
pieces  to  consider  by  the  number  of  P  dependence  predecessor  tasks  (here  3  x  2)  the  table  is  then  filled 
with  the  cost  function  values  (negative  values  correspond  to  the  case  where  the  exploitation  of  locality  is 
useless).  As  we  see  in  this  example,  the  best  gain  is  obtained  for  the  mapping  of  the  piece  n°l  of  the  task  4 
on  the  same  interval  of  processors  than  the  corresponding  piece  of  the  task  3. 


6.  The  heuristics  performance  evaluation  method 

We  have  tested  the  two  versions  of  the  heuristic  on  a  set  of  data-parallel  dataflow  graphs  which  were 
generated  by  a  parametric  graph-generator.  This  graph  generator  allows  to  choose  some  topological 
parameters  (the  length  and  the  width  of  the  graph,  etc.)  and  other  parameters  like  for  example,  the 
percentage  of  a  tasks.  For  simplicity  reasons,  we  considered  the  number  of  elements  of  the  multi-elements 
tasks  as  constant. 

For  these  first  experimentations,  we  generated  1()0  graphs  which  have  a  length  of  30,  a  width  of  10,  80%  of 
multi-elements  tasks  and  50%  of  a  tasks.  We  fixed  the  number  of  elements  of  the  multi-elements  tasks  to 
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We  take  architecture  parameters  from  the  CM5  communication  and  processor  characteristics  (A  =  90e-8,  B 
=  8300e-8,  Tex  -  12e-8).  The  number  of  processors  Npe  is  64. 

The  behaviour  we  wanted  to  test  is  the  evolution  of  the  makespan  among  different  data  granularities. 

The  data-granularity  G  is  the  number  of  data  elements  computed  by  one  processor.  For  example,  If  we 
apply  a  granularity  equal  to  4,  a  multi-element  task  of  1024  elements  needs  ideally  and  simultaneously  256 
processors  to  be  executed  in  a  time  equal  to  4  x  Tex.  Of  course,  this  will  have  also  an  effect  on  the  flow  of 
communications:  IPC  ■  (A.G  +  B) 

We  applied  data-granularities  from  1  to  512  and  we  looked  at  the  possible  differences  between  the  two 
versions  of  the  heuristic  through  the  range  of  data-granularities.  We  also  looked  what  is  the  optimal  value 
of  the  data-granularity  according  to  the  architecture  characteristics  we  fixed. 

These  experimentations  give  us  the  curves  of  figure  7  and  8. 


granularity:  1  granularity:  4 


Figure  7:  makespans  of  the  two  versions  of  the  heuristic  over  the  range  of  the  data-granularities 
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granularity:  64  granularity:  128 


granularity:  256  granularity:  512 


Figure  7:  mttkespans  of  the  two  versions  of  the  heurixtie  over  the  ranee  of  the  data-granularities 


First  of  all,  we  see  that  even  there  is  no  marked  difference  between  the  two  versions  of  the  heuristic,  the 
second  one  gives  in  almost  cases  better  mnkespans  (from  0  to  6%)  As  we  said  before,  the  difference 
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between  the  two  versions  is  the  managing  of  the  list-scheduling.  We  see  that  it  is  better  to  order  the  tasks 
in  the  rank  order  and  not  to  fill  the  list  with  other  tasks  until  all  the  tasks  of  a  given  rank  were  mapped.  So, 
the  rank  criterion  is  important. 

Secondly,  we  notice  an  optimum  data-granularity  (about  120).  This  value  is  the  reflect  of  the  specific 
architecture  characteristics  that  we  fixed.  So  for  a  given  architecture,  we  have  to  adapt  the  data-granularity 
of  the  data  structures  we  handle  before  the  mapping  and  the  scheduling  step. 

Of  course,  we  have  to  validate  this  point  of  view  with  greater  graph,  benchmarks  and  other  architecture 
characteristics. 


7.  Conclusion  and  future  experimentations 

Our  goal  is  to  have  a  generalised  framework  for  the  mapping  and  the  scheduling  issues.  This  leads  us  to 
improve  the  model  of  program  to  have  more  valuable  information  about  the  geometries  of  the  objects  we 
handle  and  the  interactions  between  them.  We  can  also  improve  the  architecture  model  and  add  for 
example  a  more  accurate  execution  time  modelisation  to  take  into  account  vectorial  or  superscalar 
processing. 

The  improvement  of  the  heuristics  comes  through  adapting  the  classical  technics  of  scheduling  to  our 
specific  context  and  exploiting  the  enhancement  of  the  programs  and  architecture  models.  A  work  must  be 
also  done  to  evaluate  the  complexity  of  our  heuristics  to  try  to  find  a  compromise  between  the  level  of 
performances  we  reach  and  the  complexity  of  these  solutions.  As  an  example,  the  computation  of  the 
mapping  and  scheduling  of  a  graph  in  figure  7  takes  typically  3mn  on  a  SparcStationlO. 
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ABSTRACT:  Parallel  applications  on  multiprocessors  achieve  better  performance  when  they 
run  on  simpler  microkernel  scheduling  mechanisms  with  appropriated  user  level  scheduling  pol¬ 
icies.  Our  purpose  is  to  offer  to  application  programmers  a  set  of  new  and  simple  primitives  to 
get  more  control  over  the  user-level  thread  scheduling.  This  paper  presents  a  new  library  sched¬ 
uling  approach,  based  in  the  CThreads  package,  running  on  top  of  the  Mach  3.0  microkernel.  To 
measure  and  evaluate  the  proposed  primitives,  we  present  experimental  results  of  a  multi¬ 
threaded  producer-consumer  benchmark. 

The  proposed  scheduling  primitives  reduce  the  application  execution  time  from  10  to  20% 
depending  on  the  number  of  kernel  threads  and  physical  processors. 

Keywords:  thread  packages,  user-level  scheduling,  microkernels,  shared  memory  multiproc¬ 
essors,  parallel  applications. 

1.  Introduction 

We  present  an  experimental  proposal  of  a  thread  package  enhancement  to  support  parallel  applica¬ 
tions  running  on  shared  memory  multiprocessors.  Our  main  goal  is  to  allow  scheduling  decisions  to 
be  taken  at  the  right  place,  both  at  kernel  and  user  level.  Applications  know  how  many  execution 
flows  may  run,  which  synchronization  mechanisms  are  more  suitable  and  which  user-level  threads 
have  to  run  at  every  moment  on  the  virtual  processors  given  by  the  kernel.  Instead,  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem  manages  efficiently  physical  processors  and  memory. 

The  experience  has  been  done  on  a  multiprocessor  running  the  Mach  microkernel.  This  sys¬ 
tem  design  model  involves  new  layers  in  scheduling  decisions.  The  applications  have  to  deal  with 
many  entities  (kernel,  subsystems  and  libraries).  Up  to  now',  the  kernel  was  responsible  for  thread 
scheduling.  Nowadays  there  are  also  libraries  that  help  the  user  level  scheduling.  This  control,  when 
done  independently  in  both  layers,  may  end  in  a  global  low  performance.  We  have  exploited  and 
extended  the  user-level  context  switch  of  the  CThreads  package. 

Beside  this  work,  we  have  also  ported  and  adapted  a  new  event  driven  scheduling  policy  of 
kernel  threads  based  on  ESCHED  proposals  [  1  ][2]. 

2.  User-level  parallelism 

CThreads  is  a  library  provided  with  Mach  which  includes  primitives  to  manipulate  user-level  threads 
of  control  and  to  ease  multithreaded  programming  [3]:  primitives  to  fork  and  join  threads,  and  prim¬ 
itives  for  handling  mutual  exclusion  and  synchronization  based  on  mutex  variables,  spin  locks  and 
condition  variables.  All  global  and  static  variables  are  shared  among  all  threads. 

The  total  amount  of  threads  needed  by  an  application  is  potentially  much  larger  than  the 
number  of  kernel  threads  that  can  be  reasonable  dedicated  to  it.  The  CThreads  package  allows  a  pool 
of  threads  to  run  on  a  specified  amount  of  kernel  threads.  Some  of  the  services  offered  are: 

•Creation  of  new  cthreads:  cthread ffork  (function,  argument). 

•Termination  of  cthreads:  cthread_exit  (status). 

•Joining  the  execution  of  two  cthreads:  cthread Join  (cthread). 

•Detaching  cthreads  to  avoid  the  requirement  of  joining:  cthread _detach  (cthread). 

This  work  has  been  supported  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  Spain  (CICYT)  under  contract  TIC  94-439 
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•To  give  the  cthread  virtual  processor  to  another  cthread.  If  no  other  application  cthread  can 
run,  do  a  context  switch  at  kernel  level  (possibly  to  another  application):  cthread_yield  (). 

•To  access  to  critical  regions  through  the  spin  locks  and  mutex  locks:  spirt  Jock( slock), 
spinjunlock  (slock),  mutex_lock  ( mlock )  and  mutexjunlock  (mlock). 

•To  synchronize  on  condition  variables:  condition_wait  ( cond_var,  lock )  and  condition_sig- 
rtal  ( cond_var ). 

•To  set  the  limit  of  virtual  processors  (kernel  threads)  that  the  application  can  use.  By 
default,  there  is  no  limit,  so  the  kernel  maintains  a  kernel  thread  for  each  cthread:  cthread_set_ker- 
neljimit  (N). 

3.  Scheduling  proposals  to  the  thread  package 

Kernel  threads  have  been  proved  to  be  too  expensive  to  support  relatively  fine-grain  parallelism. 
User-level  thread  packages  uses  procedure  calls  to  provide  thread  management  operations,  avoiding 
the  overhead  of  kernel  traps. 

In  the  microkernels  arena,  the  kernel  usually  relies  on  message  passing  mechanisms  to  block 
and  unblock  kernel  threads.  Some  proposals  suggest  the  replacement  of  this  mechanism  with  a  ker¬ 
nel  call  with  less  overhead  [4]. 

A  handicap  for  the  application  execution  is  the  poor  information  that  the  current  CThreads 
library  returns:  there  is  no  knowledge  whether  a  call  has  succeeded  or  not  and  the  reason  why.  And 
the  library  often  takes  flow  control  decisions  transparently  to  the  user.  We  believe  the  thread  package 
calls  may  return  more  information  of  what  has  really  been  done. 

Our  purpose  is  to  offer  to  application  programmers  a  set  of  new  and  simple  primitives  to  get 
more  control  over  the  user-level  thread  scheduling.  These  new  primitives  have  to  work  only  at  user 
level.  The  design  of  our  new  execution  environment  has  taken  care  of  keeping  the  semantics  the  user 
expects  to  find  at  the  new  tools  we  have  provided.  If  she/he  wants  a  context  switch  at  user  level,  and 
it  is  not  possible,  the  control  is  returned  to  the  calling  thread  to  let  her/him  decide  where  to  continue. 
We  show  that  this  style  of  solution  improves  the  application  execution  time. 

We  have  made  some  modifications  to  allow  CThreads  to  do  user  level  context  switches 
whenever  possible,  and  consequently  to  reduce  the  number  of  Mach  kernel  calls.  The  old  implemen¬ 
tation  relayed  on  forcing  the  kernel  scheduler  to  choose  between  all  runnable  threads  on  the  target 
processor.  The  application  is  now  responsible  for  choosing  the  more  convenient  thread  to  continue 
on  the  same  kernel  thread.  Therefore,  the  multiplexation  of  cthreads  on  top  a  controlled  amount  of 
kernel  threads  also  reduces  the  large  resource  allocation  needed  in  the  kernel  space  to  manage  the 
task  concurrence  (by  default  a  kernel  thread  is  instantiated  for  each  user  thread). 

Although  some  user-level  thread  packages  ([5],  [6])  incorporate  scheduling  policies,  they  are 
mainly  designed  to  work  on  uniprocessors,  thus  assuming  the  presence  of  only  one  physical  proces¬ 
sor  [7],  or  they  have  other  types  of  restrictions,  that  reduce  their  performance,  compared  with  the 
kernel  services. 

Moreover,  within  an  application,  to  limit  the  number  of  context  switches  to  the  times  a  thread 
has  to  block  is  the  best  way  to  save  library  overhead  time.  The  application  will  finish  when  all  its 
threads  terminate,  so  it  seems  not  to  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  user  level  all  the  semantics  that  carries 
an  operating  system  kernel  because  the  kernel  scheduling  has  to  be  useful  in  a  general  purpose  envi¬ 
ronment,  but  the  user  level  scheduling  deals  only  with  threads  of  one  application. 

Other  packages  use  some  system  services  such  as  the  alarm  signal  in  some  UNIX  implemen¬ 
tations,  to  get  a  clock  interrupt  at  user  level  [5].  In  this  latter  case,  the  application  will  fail  if  the  pro¬ 
grammer  attempts  to  use  the  alarm  signal. 

In  this  work  we  will  show  how  some  of  the  kernel  mechanisms  and  scheduling  policies  have 
been  ported  to  user  level  to  improve  application  execution  times.  The  library  interface  attempts  to  be 
very  general  to  fit  the  requirements  of  efficiency  and  portability  to  other  systems. 

User  level  scheduling 

Microkernels  have  introduced  new  scheduling  mechanisms.  For  example,  now  users  can  suggest  a 
context  switch  to  the  kernel  (hint).  Then,  the  kernel  applies  its  scheduling  policy  and  selects  another 
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thread  (perhaps  in  another  task)  to  execute.  Users  can  also  directly  give  their  own  processor  to 
another  kernel  thread  (handoff)  [8].  In  this  case,  the  kernel  do  not  apply  its  scheduling  policy  and 
transfers  the  physical  processor  to  that  thread,  if  it  is  not  blocked. 

As  an  experience,  we  have  implemented  a  schedule  hint  and  handoff  mechanism  into 
CThrcads.  The  new  primitive:  cthread_handoff( thread)  tries  to  give  the  current  virtual  processor  -the 
kernel  thread-  to  the  target  cthread,  without  caring  for  any  other  scheduling  policy.  There  is  a  new 
call  cthread _hint()  which  searches  another  runnable  cthread  according  to  the  current  scheduling  pol¬ 
icy;  if  there  are  no  candidates,  it  simply  returns  control  to  the  caller.  This  contrasts  with  the  behav¬ 
iour  of  cthread_yield(),  which  usually  calls  the  kernel,  relying  on  the  kernel  scheduling  decisions. 

In  order  to  introduce  user-level  priorities  in  the  CThreads  library,  we  have  added  three  new 
primitives:  cthread_set_prio(),  cthread_get_prio()  and  cthread Jnit _prio().  Applications  can  set  the 
priority  of  their  cthreads  using  the  cthread_set _prio( cthread,  prio)  library  call.  All  cthreads  with  the 
maximum  priority  are  scheduled  in  FIFO  order.  Cthreads  with  less  priority  are  not  scheduled  if  there 
are  enough  higher  priority  cthreads  to  fill  all  application  virtual  processors.  After  a  cthread Jork(- 
function,  arg)  call,  new  cthreads  begin  execution  at  the  default  priority  level. 

Originally,  the  queue  manipulation  routines  of  the  CThreads  library  were  designed  to  main¬ 
tain  a  FIFO  order.  We  have  modified  such  routines  to  insert  items  in  queues  in  the  right  place  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  priority.  Within  a  priority  level,  these  routines  have  the  traditional  FIFO  behaviour. 

Library  priorities  are  static,  that  is,  the  library  does  not  attempt  to  change  them.  The  priority 
system  purpose  is  to  have  some  levels  of  execution.  In  this  way,  applications  can  assign  higher  prior¬ 
ities  to  such  cthreads  that  execute  the  more  important  work.  Priorities  can  be  used  to  control  the  exe¬ 
cution  order  of  the  application  cthreads,  modifying  them  and  suggesting  a  context  switch  (with 
cthread Jiint  (),  for  example). 

We  have  provided  a  user-level  preemption  mechanism  into  the  CThreads  package,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  preempt  the  virtual  processor  and  give  it  to  another  one.  This  mechanism,  presented  in  sec¬ 
tion  4,  allows  us  to  supply  a  scheduler  thread  at  user  level  that  implements  preemptable  policies  as 
round  robin. 

Optimizations  to  the  synchronization  mechanisms 

It  is  possible  to  use  the  priority  system  in  an  attempt  to  spent  less  time  in  getting  a  spin  lock  and  to 
reduce  the  time  a  cthread  is  in  a  critical  section.  This  can  be  done  lowering  the  priority  of  cthreads 
getting  an  spin  lock  and  raising  the  priority  of  cthreads  executing  in  a  critical  section. 

In  the  standard  library,  if  a  critical  section  is  protected  with  a  spin  lock,  cthreads  that  find  the 
section  locked  will  be  testing  the  lock  during  a  period  of  time.  The  spin_lock( )  routine  can  decrease 
the  cthread  priority  to  the  minimum  value  and  can  suggest  a  user  context  switch  {cthread_hint( )).  It 
is  very  important  to  note  that,  in  this  case,  the  application  must  assure  that  the  cthread  in  the  spin 
lock  is  going  to  receive  a  virtual  processor  when  the  critical  section  will  be  freed.  This  is  possible 
recording  the  cthreads  waiting  in  a  spin  lock.  When  the  cthread  in  the  critical  section  leaves  it  (with 
spin_unlock( )),  the  application  can  also  decide  to  give  its  virtual  processor  to  a  waiting  cthread,  rais¬ 
ing  its  priority  to  the  original  value  (with  cthread_set _prio()  and  cthreadJhandoffO). 

Also  working  with  spin  locks,  it  is  possible  to  modify  the  spin_lock()  routine  to  test  for  the 
lock  during  a  fixed  number  of  iterations  only,  and,  if  the  lock  is  not  freed  while  waiting,  suggest  a 
user  level  context  switch  with  cthread_hint(). 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  cthread  acquires  a  critical  section  with  mutex_lock(),  it  is  possible 
to  raise  its  user  priority  to  the  maximum  value.  In  this  way,  the  cthread  will  execute  at  maximum  pri¬ 
ority  until  it  releases  the  lock  (using  mutex_unlock()).  As  the  library  is  not  preemptive,  the  time  in 
the  critical  section  will  be  reduced  only  in  case  the  cthread  blocks  while  is  in  the  section,  because 
when  it  wakes  up,  it  will  receive  a  virtual  processor  at  the  first  scheduling  time. 

Moreover,  it  is  possible  to  modify  the  mutex_unlock( )  routine  to  suggest  a  cthread_handoff() 
to  the  first  thread  waiting  in  the  mutex  queue.  When  a  cthread  exits  from  a  critical  section,  it  gives  its 
virtual  processor  to  another  thread  that  wants  to  enter  the  critical  section. 

These  optimizations  are  available  through  compilation  options  in  the  modified  CThreads 
library,  so  for  every  application  it  is  possible  to  select  the  library  that  fits  the  application  require- 
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ments. 

Some  of  these  implementations  are  already  tested  in  some  systems  at  kernel  level  (smart 
scheduler  in  Symunix  [9]). 


4.  Environment  and  performance  evaluation 

We  have  taken  a  multithreaded  server  as  the  archetype  of  applications  we  want  to  give  support  to, 
that  is,  those  tasks  whose  goal  is  to  give  some  service  to  operating  system  users  [10]. 

Besides,  we  have  implemented  a  CPU  server,  a  facility  to  allocate  processors  to  tasks.  It  is 
needed  if  we  want  to  support  a  variety  of  programming  models  running  on  a  multiprocessor.  Fine 
grain  parallel  applications  need  to  know  how  many  processors  are  currently  available  and  allocate 
them  accordingly. 

A  shared  memory  event  collection  mechanism  developed  at  GMD  (JEWEL)  has  let  us  to  take 
measures  of  the  server  process  running  on  Mach.  We  have  compared  the  standard  CThreads  library 
with  the  modified  library. 

The  current  implementation  of  the  benchmark  consists  on  some  number  of  producer  threads 
and  some  number  of  consumer  threads.  As  an  example,  producer  threads  generate  matrices  and  con¬ 
sumer  threads  calculate  the  matrix  product.  The  coordination  of  duties  use  the  new  scheduling  prim¬ 
itives. 

Mutex  and  condition  variables  are  used  to  ensure  mutual  exclusion  to  get  shared  data,  follow¬ 
ing  this  scheme: 


type_t  data ; 

mutex_t  data_lock ; 

condition_t  data_cond; 

To  get  access  to  a  data  item: 

mutex„lock  (data_lock) ; 
while  (ifreeData  ()) 

condition_wait  (data_cond,  data_lock) ; 
in  =  getData  (); 
mutex_unlock  (data_lock) ; 


To  release  a  data  item: 

mutex_lock  (data_lock) ; 
release_data  (); 
condition_signal  (data_cond) ; 
mutex_unlock  (data_lock); 


The  producer  and  consumer  synchronization  points  follow  this  pattern: 
Producer  Consumer 

WHILE  (TRUE)  {  WHILE  (TRUE)  ( 


//  get  data  item 
II  generate  data 

II  Get  mutex  to  .select  a  consumer 
mutex_lock(consumers_lock) ; 
while  ( consumer s_busy ( ) ) 

cond  i  t  i  on_wa  i  t  ( c  onsume  r  s_a  va  i  1  abl  e , 
consumers_lock)  ; 
c  =  £etch_consumer ( ) ; 
c->£ree  =  FALSE; 

//  Release  mutex 
mutex_unlock(consumers_lock) ; 


//  Wakeup  consumer 
mutex_unlock (c->waiting_£or_work) ; 

II  Optionally,  give  virtual  processor 
//to  consumer  thread 
//  (see  options  below) 

> 


//  Get  mutex  to  become  available 
mutex_lock(consumers_lock) ; 
myself->free  =  TRUE; 

//  Wakeup  any  waiting  producer 
condition_signal (consumers_available) ; 

//  Release  mutex 
mutex_unlock(consumers_lock) ; 


//  Block  while  no  work  to  do 
mutex_lock  (myself->waiting_for_work) ; 


//  consume  data 
//  release  data  item 
) 


Figure  1 :  Producer  and  consumer  synchronization 


In  some  cases,  when  we  produce  some  data  and  we  know  which  thread  is  going  to  use  it,  we 
can  give  control  to  this  thread  using  the  primitives  added  to  the  CThreads  library:  cthread_handoff() 
and  cthread_hint().  Using  them,  if  it  is  possible,  the  library  performs  a  user  level  context  switch 
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instead  of  leaving  that  decision  to  the  kernel.  For  example,  when  a  producer  thread  has  generated 
some  data  to  be  processed,  it  gets  a  free  consumer  thread  and  gives  control  to  it  (Figure  1). 

As  the  producer  knows  which  consumer  thread  is  waiting  for  the  generated  data,  we  will 
compare  four  possibilities  to  give  the  virtual  processor  to  the  consumer  (see  Figure  1).  Mutex_un- 
lock()  puts  de  consumer  thread  in  the  ready  user  level  queue.  Then,  the  producer  can  follow  one  of 
these  constructions: 

-  With  the  standard  CThreads  library: 

•NOP:  the  first  option  is  do  nothing.  Usually,  users  will  get  this  option.  In  this  case,  sched¬ 
uling  will  occur  later,  when  the  kernel  selects  the  consumer  or  when  the  producer  thread  blocks. 

•YIELD:  the  second  option  is  to  execute  a  cthread _yield( ),  which  attempts  a  user  level  con¬ 
text  switch.  If  it  fails,  calls  the  kernel  to  let  it  choose  another  thread. 

-  With  the  modified  library: 

•HANDOFF:  the  first  option  is  to  call  cthread_handoff( ),  that  attempts  to  give  the  producer 
virtual  processor  to  the  consumer.  If  it  fails,  it  returns  control  to  the  producer. 

•HANDOFF+HINT:  the  last  option  first  also  tries  a  cthread_handoff()  and,  if  it  fails, 
attempts  a  cthread_hint(),  which  gives  the  virtual  processor  to  any  user  level  ready  thread.  If  this  also 
fails,  it  returns  control  to  the  original  thread. 

The  library  routine  cthread_handoff( )  misses  and  cannot  perform  a  context  switch  when  the 
target  cthread  is  already  attached  to  a  virtual  processor  (kernel  thread).  This  happens  when  the  num¬ 
ber  of  kernel  threads  is  not  adequately  limited.  If  the  programmer  goal  is  to  have  the  maximum  num¬ 
ber  of  user  level  context  switches,  he  has  to  determine  the  number  of  kernel  threads  that  matches  the 
inherent  parallelism  of  his  application. 

The  cthread _hint()  function  fails  when  there  are  no  user-level  ready  cthreads. 

In  order  to  isolate  the  application  from  external  interferences,  with  the  assistance  of  the  CPU 
server,  a  machine  partition  with  dedicated  processors  is  allocated  during  the  execution  of  the  applica¬ 
tion,  Kernel  context  switches  are  then  confined  within  the  application  virtual  processors. 

We  have  run  the  example  of  the  producer-consumer  problem,  with  four  threads  of  each  class, 
varying  the  physical  parallelism  (processors)  and  the  number  of  virtual  processors  (kernel  threads), 
for  each  of  the  four  policies  trying  to  hand  over  the  execution  context  at  user  level  explained  above. 
The  machine  is  a  DEC433MP  with  four  i486  processors  running  Mach  3.0  MK4.1  (OSF/1  1.1) 
microkernel. 

Figures  2  to  4  show  the  benchmark  execution  time  depending  on  the  number  of  kernel 
threads  and  physical  processors.  Although  four  processors  is  a  narrow  experience,  we  though  the 
size  of  the  chosen  problem  is  adequate  and  the  consequences  are  scalable  with  larger  architectures 
and  larger  parallel  applications.  Figure  5  presents  the  number  of  handoff  misses  in  those  experi¬ 
ments. 

Comments  to  the  experiences 
Uniprocessor  scenario 

When  the  application  runs  on  a  dedicated  physical  processor  with  one  to  four  virtual  proces¬ 
sors,  its  behaviour  is  nearly  constant  (Figure  2).  Each  producer  thread  attempts  to  give  their  virtual 
processor  to  the  selected  consumer,  and  it  almost  always  hits  (Figure  5).  The  kernel  is  unaware  of 
this  changes  at  user  level.  In  this  case,  the  HANDOFF  execution  time  is  better  than  the  NOP  or 
YIELD  options  (about  10  -  20%). 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  number  of  kernel  threads  exceeds  the  number  of  producers  (4), 
there  are  some  consumer  threads  with  their  own  virtual  processor.  If  a  producer  attempts  to  give  its 
kernel  thread  to  them,  it  misses  (Figure  5).  Moreover,  kernel  scheduling  overhead  increases  and 
affects  the  intended  user  level  scheduling.  In  fact,  looking  at  the  specific  execution  time  results,  val¬ 
ues  differ  a  lot  between  different  executions.  Unpaired  attempts  of  give  control  produces  unpredict¬ 
able  effects.  The  YIELD  option  produces  more  kernel  context  switches  and  has  unpredictable  paths. 

With  the  NOP  option,  the  producer  continues  until  blocks.  The  other  policies  are  worse  at  this 
point  because  they  spend  user  time  at  handoff  misses. 

The  scheduling  discipline  is  very  sensitive  on  a  uniprocessor.  When  the  number  of  processors 
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increases,  the  policies  are  much  less  important.  This  scenario  demonstrates  that  even  with  no  physi¬ 
cal  parallelism,  the  constraint  of  the  number  of  kernel  threads  is  a  good  practice. 


Figure  2:  Execution  time  on  1  physical  processor, 
varying  kernel  threads  and  hand  over  policies 


Figure  3:  Execution  time  on  2  physical  processors 
varying  kernel  threads  and  hand  over  policies 


Figure  4:  Execution  time  on  4  physical  processors 
varying  kernel  threads  and  hand  over  policies 


Figure  5:  Thread  handoff  misses  on  different 
physical  and  kernel  parallelisms 


Two  processors  scenario 

In  this  situation  we  have  two  dedicated  processors.  The  application  has  enough  threads  (8)  to 
distribute  correctly  between  the  kernel  threads.  That  is  the  reason  why  a  great  number  of  cthread_- 
handoff()  hit  and  hand  over  the  virtual  processor  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer. 

The  producer  wakes  up  the  consumer  ( mutex_unlock( ))  and,  before  the  kernel  can  dispatch  a 
kernel  thread  to  run  it  on,  the  producer  give  to  it  its  virtual  processor. 

This  is  the  best  case  for  all  the  options;  we  have  found  the  right  granularity  to  this  experiment 
that  match  the  maximum  hits  of  the  handoff  mechanism  (Figure  5). 

Four  processors  scenario 

When  the  physical  parallelism  increases,  consumers  complete  easier  and  quickly.  Producers 
have  to  wait  less  time  to  get  a  free  consumer.  Producers  do  not  stop  for  resource  shortage  (less  buff¬ 
ers  are  needed). 

But,  in  the  other  hand,  the  kernel  is  free  to  assign  a  kernel  thread  to  a  consumer  when  a  pro¬ 
ducer  wakes  it  up.  So,  although  the  producer  knows  that  the  consumer  is  available  and  tries  to  give 
its  virtual  processor  to  it,  it  founds  that  16%  times  (Figure  4,  4  kernel  threads)  is  already  running 
because,  between  the  mutex_unlock( )  and  handoff  the  kernel  has  already  dispatched  it. 

When  the  application  has  more  than  four  kernel  threads,  some  consumers  have  a  virtual  pro¬ 
cessor  associated.  They  seem  to  be  running  at  user  level,  then  handoff  misses  but  the  kernel  may 
have  not  selected  them  for  running.  In  this  case,  the  application  suffers  more  context  switches  than 
expected.  The  application  cannot  achieve  its  maximum  speed. 
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Although  been  an  heuristic  remark,  the  benchmark  runs  better  with  two  physical  processors 
because  it  has  reached  the  right  machine  power  for  this  application.  Add  more  processors,  and  more 
movement  will  appear  in  the  kernel  side,  which  conflicts  against  the  user  scheduling.  User  time 
increases  a  few  due  to  user  level  mutex  synchronization  -more  often  when  there  are  more  processors- 
,  but  kernel  time  increases  a  lot  (up  to  150%). 

5.  User-level  preemption  and  context  switch 

We  notice  that  user-level  packages  usually  do  not  allow  preemption  at  user  level  or,  if  implemented, 
it  is  based  on  the  UNIX  signals  mechanism.  That  ties  the  library  to  the  UNIX  environment  and  also 
prevents  the  application  of  using  this  mechanism  for  its  own  purpose. 

We  have  enhanced  our  library  to  support  timer  expiration  upcalls,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
Scheduler  Activations  [II]  and  First-Class  Threads  [12]  do.  A  new  kernel  call  sets  a  one  shot  or  at 
fixed  intervals  notification  to  the  user  which  has  to  provide  a  routine  and  a  stack  to  manage  the  soft¬ 
ware  interrupt.  The  kernel  brings  the  state  (registers)  of  the  preempted  thread  as  a  parameter  to  the 
upcall  routine.  Then,  the  library  is  in  charge  of  doing  a  user-level  context  switch  to  the  appropriate 
cthread,  allowing  round-robin,  handoff  or  whatever  scheduling  and  timeout  handling  at  application 
level.  To  prevent  deadlocks,  we  inhibit  new  interrupts  during  the  upcall  handling,  quickly  save  the 
preempted  state,  and  then  handoff  to  a  user-level  scheduler  thread  that,  as  a  average  cthread,  chooses 
which  to  continue. 

Table  1  presents  the  execution  times  spent  in  the  upcall  service  routine  and,  for  the  user 
scheduler,  to  select  a  thread  and  perform  a  context  switch.  Those  times  include  the  management  of 
the  CThreads  ready  queue  and  the  context  switch. 


Action 

Time  (ps) 

Upcall  timer  handler 

36.22 

User-level  scheduler 

51  06 

Table  1 :  Execution  times  for  the  upcall  timer  handler  and  select  a  new  thread 


The  application,  besides  the  ability  to  decide  its  own  internal  scheduling,  can  also  benefit 
from  a  cut  down  in  scheduling  overhead  if  it  is  done  in  less  time  at  user  level.  Table  2  shows  that 
there  is  an  order  of  magnitude  difference  in  cost  between  user  level  and  kernel  level  thread  context 
switch. 


Context  switch  routine 

Time  (ps) 

c  thread _handoff( ) 

1629 

cthread  _hint() 

16.26 

cthread _yield() 

13.90 

thread _switch()  [kernel  call] 

134.86 

Table  2:Execution  times  for  user-level  (handoff,  hint,  yield)  and  kernel-level  context  switch. 

The  primitives  we  have  added  to  the  package  spend  a  little  more  time  because  they  select 
new  cthreads  by  priority,  instead  of  cthread _yield()  that  works  FIFO.  The  thread_switch()  measured 
performs  a  kernel  context  switch  between  two  kernel  threads  of  the  same  task. 

The  best  the  application  can  do  is  to  limit  the  number  of  kernel  threads  to  the  amount  of  phys¬ 
ical  processors  it  has  allocated,  set  a  timer  preemption  event,  and  carry  out  its  own  flow  scheduling. 
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6.  Conclusions  and  lessons  learned 

Simpler  kernel  scheduling  mechanisms,  if  associated  with  appropriated  user  level  scheduling  poli¬ 
cies,  permit  us  to  obtain  better  performance.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  application  knows  better 
than  the  system  the  behaviour  of  its  own  threads,  and  because  the  user  mechanisms  are  cheaper. 

In  the  overall  executions,  when  the  application  creates  more  user  level  threads  than  kernel 
threads,  the  modified  library  executes  more  efficiently  than  the  standard  CThreads  package.  The  pro¬ 
grammer  knowledge,  or  implemented  implicitly  into  the  library  functionalities,  is  able  to  foresee  and 
force  a  successful  continuation.  The  interference  of  the  kernel  is  reduced,  due  to  the  hits  of  user-level 
context  switch  at  synchronization  points. 

If  the  number  of  virtual  processors  exceeds  the  adequate  to  the  application  granularity  (the 
number  of  instructions  between  two  synchronization  points  in  the  sequential  execution  of  a  control 
flow),  although  this  number  is  till  now  a  heuristic,  the  fair  kernel  scheduling  do  not  suit  the  applica¬ 
tion  needs. 

In  the  other  hand,  when  parallel  algorithms  can  adapt  its  execution  flows  to  the  number  of 
processors  assigned,  the  kernel  should  not  interfere  making  other  scheduling  decisions  and  should 
inform  the  application  about  any  changes  in  resources  allocation. 

In  the  parallel  applications  support  field,  the  microkernel  might  manage  the  allocation  of  pro¬ 
cessors  to  tasks  but  might  not  schedule  threads  at  a  quantum  expiration  or  priority  recalculation  rate. 
Kernel  should  notify  the  user  of  system  events  that  may  affect  the  job.  This  allows  the  thread  pack¬ 
age  to  respond  to  the  event  in  the  most  appropriate  manner  for  the  application.  We  are  working  in 
this  trend,  following  the  scheduler  activations  mechanism  proposal  [11], 
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Abstract 

Although  the  problem  of  optimizing  programs  to  parallel  computers  exists  for  more 
than  twenty  years  its  satisfactory  solution  is  not  found  so  far.  The  paper  considers 
applications  of  the  advanced  mathematical  V-Ray  technology  to  analysis  and  transfor¬ 
mations  of  serial  programs  on  vector /parallel  supercomputers.  As  a  numerical  example 
we  consider  optimization  of  the  TRFD  Perfect  Benchmark  for  CRAY  Y-MP  M90  and 
C90  computers. 

Keywords:  Vector/ parallel  supercomputers,  optimization  of  serial  programs,  the  Per¬ 
fect  Club  Benchmarks,  the  V-Ray  mathematical  technology. 

Introduction 

Several  different  approaches  were  suggested,  however,  none  of  them  is  able  now  to  cov¬ 
er  the  whole  scope  of  problems  arising  in  optimization  of  industrial  applications  to  CRAY 
Y-MP  computers.  In  this  paper  we  consider  a  principally  new  strictly  mathematical  ap¬ 
proach  based  on  the  so  called  V-Ray  technology.  This  technology  incorporates  recent 
advanced  results  from  the  graph  theory  and  the  theory  of  static  analysis  of  programs 
and  allows  one  to  perform  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  all  required  properties  of  programs 
starting  from  the  commonly  adopted  data  dependency  and  the  control  flow  analysis  up 
to  the  optimization  of  data  distribution  and  data  locality. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  V-Ray  technology  provides  a  mathematical  guaran¬ 
tee  of  detection  of  all  required  properties  (for  example,  the  whole  resource  of  parallelism) 
and  ensures  that  all  suggested  transformations  are  strictly  equivalent  (even  taking  into 
account  round-off  errors).  As  a  numerical  example  we  consider  in  the  paper  application 
of  the  V-Ray  technology  for  optimizing  the  TRFD  Perfect  Benchmark  to  CRAY  Y-MP 
M90  and  C90  computers. 

The  Perfect  Club  Benchmarks  and  the  TRFD  Code 

The  Perfect  Club  suite  has  been  used  for  many  years  for  evaluating  of  real  performance 
of  parallel  computers  when  solving  industrial  applications.  By  now  there  are  published 
a  lot  of  papers,  e.g.  [1,2].,  describing  its  general  organization,  structure  of  each  code, 
key  features  of  some  important  subroutines,  performances  for  a  wide  range  of  computers 
and  etc.  However,  just  that  high  popularity  of  the  suite  seemed  attractive  to  us:  it  is 
much  more  interesting  to  produce  a  nontrivial  result  in  the  field  where  many  researchers 
have  worked  very  hard  and,  moreover,  this  is  the  only  way  to  show  to  industrial  users 
potentials  of  the  V-Ray  technology  as  compared  with  existing  approaches  to  analysis  and 
restructuring  of  codes.  To  this  end  we  have  chosen  the  TRFD  Perfect  Benchmark. 
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The  original  version  of  the  code  delivers  the  near  56  Mflop/s  (baseline)  performance 
on  the  CRAY  Y-MP  computer  independently  of  the  actual  number  of  processors  available 
(we  remind  that  the  peak  performance  of  the  CRAY  Y-MP  computer  equals  333  Mflop/s 
per  processor).  The  best  hand  optimization  of  the  code  enables  one  to  speedup  execution 
up  to  82  Mflop/s  for  one  Y-MP  processor  (’’baseline”  as  well  as  ”hand”  optimization 
performance  data  are  provided  by  Jeff  Brooks  from  CRAY  Research,  Inc.,  Eagan  MN, 
USA.  It  is  clear  that  the  original  TRFD  code  is  not  only  poorly  vectorized,  but  even 
hand  transformations  do  not  lead  to  any  considerable  improvement  of  the  performance. 
Obviously  two  questions  arise  immediately: 

•  What  is  the  reason  of  such  poor  performance? 

•  Is  it  possible  at  all  to  improve  performance  of  this  benchmark  using  only  equivalent 
transformations? 

Running  a  little  ahead  we  give  the  answer  right  now:  yes,  it  is  quite  possible!  In 
particular,  use  of  the  V-Ray  technology  enables  us  to  improve  performance  of  this  code 
for  one  processor  of  CRAY  Y-MP  computer  up  to  247  Mflop/s. 


The  V  Ray  Technology 

The  V-Ray  technology  involves  solutions  of  several  difficult  problems,  i.e.  data  de¬ 
pendency  detection,  analysis  of  data  locality,  extraction  of  superfluous  assignments  but  it 
is  mostly  oriented  to  providing  a  strong  mathematical  basis  for  resolving  the  whole  set  of 
problems  related  to  mapping  industrial  applications  onto  parallel  and  massively  parallel 
computers. 

A  notion  of  algorithm  graph  holds  the  central  place  in  the  V-Ray  technology.  For 
the  sake  of  brevity  we  do  not  present  here  a  description  of  the  V-Ray  technology  itself 
(the  reader  can  easily  find  all  required  information  in  [3,4]).  We  would  like  to  remind 
only  three  basic  principles  underlying  the  algorithm  graph  construction:  description  of 
each  instance  (execution)  of  each  statement,  indication  of  exact  data  transfer  between 
instances  (nodes  of  the  graph)  and  compact  description  of  the  entire  algorithm  graph  in 
an  explicit  form. 

When  mapping  a  program  on  a  parallel  computer  we  pay  a  special  attention  to  the 
three  main  topics: 

•  determination  of  full  structure  of  the  program  (in  the  broad  sense); 

•  defining  key  features  of  the  target  computer  architecture; 

•  transformation  of  the  program  using  a  simultaneous  analysis  of  the  program  struc¬ 
ture  and  the  computer  architecture. 

It  is  rather  evident  that  a  particular  set  of  problems  which  one  has  to  solve  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  properties  of  both  the  code  under  analysis  and  the  target  computer  architecture. 
And  in  this  paper  we  describe  briefly  only  whose  components  of  the  V-Ray  technology 
which  were  essentially  exploited  when  optimizing  the  TRFD  code  (a  general  discussion 
of  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  V-Ray  technology  is  a  subject  of  an  independent 
big  paper). 
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V-Ray  Components  for  Optimizing  the  TRFD  Benchmark 

Reconstruction  of  multidimensional  arrays  according  to  their  compact  one 
dimensional  form.  We  mentioned  already  that  the  serious  difficulty  when  analyzing 
the  TRFD  code  is  related  to  use  of  the  compact  one  dimensional  form  of  the  main  mul¬ 
tidimensional  array.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  we  used  the  technique  for  reconstructing 
multidimentional  arrays  according  to  their  compact  one  dimensional  form.  Although 
sometimes  this  problem  may  possess  an  arbitrary  number  of  solutions  we  can  take  any 
of  them  which  converts  index  expressions  to  a  linear  form.  The  new  form  of  the  arrays 
may  not  coincide  with  their  original  form  before  the  memory  optimization  and  this  is 
not  necessary  since  any  acceptable  form  can  clarify  structure  of  the  code.  Note  that  we 
do  not  discard  the  memory  optimization  problem  at  all  but  postpone  it  until  after  the 
’’parallel  optimization”  will  be  completed.  Thus,  the  structure  of  OLDA  can  be  described 
in  terms  of  the  linear  model  of  the  V-Ray  technology. 

Determination  of  the  exact  informational  structure  of  a  program.  Conver¬ 
sion  of  the  program  to  an  analyzable  form  enables  us  to  determine  all  necessary  proper¬ 
ties,  i.e.  existence  or  absence  of  dependency  between  statements  and  of  separate  parts 
of  the  program,  locality  of  data  references,  possibility  for  array  privatization  amongst 
others  (this  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  optimization  process  and  it  will  be  briefly 
described  below). 

Detection  and  description  of  the  total  potential  resource  of  parallelism. 
This  is  a  straightforward  corollary:  since  we  know  the  exact  informational  structure  of 
the  code  we  can  easily  extract  the  whole  resource  of  parallelism.  At  present  the  V-Ray 
software  system  supports  detection  of  parallel  operations  on  several  levels: 'independence 
of  statements,  independence  of  separate  arbitrary  large  parts  of  the  routine,  ’’coordinate” 
and  ’’skew”  parallelisms  within  loops.  In  particular,  the  total  resource  of  coordinate  paral¬ 
lelism  of  the  subroutine  OLDA  is  shown  on  its  loop  profile  below  (loops  with  independent 
iterations  are  marked  by  the  dots  in  the  middle  of  brackets). 


The  marked  loop  profile  of  the  OLDA  subroutine. 


Note  that  at  least  one  important  conclusion  immediately  follows  from  this  picture:  if 
one  relies  only  on  the  structure  of  the  innermost  and  outermost  loops  of  the  routine  the 
considerable  part  of  its  resource  will  remain  hidden.  Using  this  marked  profile  (as  well 
as  the  internal  description  of  the  detected  properties)  we  can  easily  realize  a  substantial 
reserve  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  performance  which  is  involved  in  the  original 
code. 

Finding  a  set  of  admissible  elementary  transformations  of  loops.  We  have 
just  found  out  that  OLDA  possesses  the  large  reserve  of  the  coordinate  parallelism.  How 
to  utilize  it?  From  the  one  hand  it  is  clear  that  in  this  case  one  can  use  only  simple 
’’coordinate”  modifications  of  the  loops,  but  from  the  another  hand  it  is  necessary  first  to 
know  the  set  of  admissible  transformations  among  others.  To  this  end  the  V-Ray  system 
supports  a  wide  range  of  conventional  loop  transformations  and  the  following  ones  were 
used  when  optimizing  OLDA:  loop  collapse,  loop  interchange,  loop  distribution,  loop 
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fusion  and  peeling.  These  modifications  were  exploited  to  increase  vector  length,  to 
perform  vectorization  along  the  leading  dimension  of  arrays,  to  remove  dependency  from 
loops  and  superfluous  barriers  of  synchronization  for  parallel  processing. 

Analysis  of  data  locality.  This  item  is  of  great  importance  for  the  efficient  execution 
of  programs  on  any  kind  of  parallel  computers  although  very  often  it  is  not  taken  into 
account  for  conventional  CRAY  vector/parallel  supercomputers.  In  practical  use  this 
kind  of  optimization  means  a  reduction  of  data  transfers  between  the  main  memory  and 
vector  registers.  In  terms  of  the  V-Ray  technology  it  requires  an  analysis  of  data  locality 
and  expediency  of  temporary  use  of  arrays.  In  this  particular  TRFD  benchmark  this 
optimization  yielded  a  significant  improvement  of  performance.  The  most  important 
step  of  the  analysis  of  data  locality,  namely  determination  of  points,  where  ones  and  the 
same  variables  were  repeatedly  used  was  done  by  the  V-Ray  system  automatically. 


The  Final  Results  of  Optimization  of  the  TRFD  Code 

We  performed  a  series  of  numerical  experiments  with  the  TRFD  benchmark  on  CRAY 
Y  MP  MOO  and  COO  computers  and  the  final  results  are  shown  in  Table  1  which  adopts 
the  following  notation: 

■  ’Baseline  perf.’:  corresponds  to  the  original  (nontransformed)  code; 

•  ’Hand  opt.’:  hand  optimization  was  performed; 

•  ’V-Ray  opt.’:  performance  after  optimization  of  the  TRFD  code  using  the  V-Ray 
technology. 


Tab.  1. 


Y-MP 

Baseline  perf. 

Hand  opt. 

V-Rav  opt. 

CPUs 

Mflop/s 

Mflop/s 

Mflop/s 

1 

56.19* 

81.72' 

247* 

4 

54.86 

261.64 

822 

8 

54.34 

481.03 

954 +* 

C90 

Baseline  perf. 

Hand  opt. 

V-Ray  opt. 

CPUs 

Mflop/s 

Mflop/s 

Mflop/s 

1 

89.5’ 

139.71' 

579.7* 

8 

89.6 

962.68 

2440.5* 

The  final  results  of  optimization  of  the  TRFD  code. 


After  analyzing  the  data  from  table  1  the  following  observations  can  be  made: 

(+)  the  value  was  measured  during  a  nondedicated  use  of  the  computers  and  can  be 
somewhat  improved; 

(*)  the  values  take  the  seventh  place  among  baseline  performance  values  of  the  all  thirteen 
Perfect  Benchmarks; 
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(!)  the  values  take  the  ninth  place  among  ’Hand  opt.’  performance  values  of  the  all 
thirteen  Perfect  Benchmarks; 

(t)  the  values  take  the  first  place  among  ’Hand  opt.’  performance  values  of  the  all  thirteen 
Perfect  Benchmarks; 

(t)  the  values  take  the  second  place  among  ’Hand  opt.’  performance  values  of  the  all 
thirteen  Perfect  Benchmarks  losing  the  fist  one  only  to  the  highly  parallel  MG3D  code. 
We  would  like  to  especially  note  that  all  TRFD  optimizations  were  performed  using 
equivalent  Fortran  transformations  with  no  CAL  fragments  or  straightforward  calls  of 
CAL  coded  library  routines. 


Conclusions 

The  process  of  optimization  of  programs  for  parallel  computers  involves  many  difficult 
problems  related  to  the  structure  of  program  to  be  analyzed  as  well  as  to  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  target  computer  architecture.  To  resolve  them  successfully  we  use  the  V-Ray 
technology  that  not  only  gives  keys  to  their  solutions  but  also  makes  it  possible  to  under¬ 
stand  whether  any  further  improvement  of  the  performance  is  feasible.  We  have  shown 
the  potential  of  the  V-Ray  technology  using  only  one  TRFD  Perfect  Benchmark  and  we 
hope  to  demonstrate  soon  its  capabilities  when  optimizing  codes  to  the  massively  parallel 
T3D  computer. 
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Summary.  This  paper  is  concerned  with  the  solution  of  block  tridiagonal  linear 
algebraic  systems  by  two  different  parallel  methods,  the  Arithmetic  Mean  method 
and  the  Alternating  Group  Explicit  method.  Similar  convergence  conditions  hold  for 
both  methods.  We  describe  the  parallel  implementation  of  both  methods  on  shared 
and  distributed  memory  systems  and  we  report  the  results  of  numerical  experiments 
on  a  set  of  test  problems. 

Keywords.  Block  tridiagonal  systems,  Parallel  methods,  Arithmetic  Mean  method, 
Alternating  Group  Explicit  method. 


1  Introduction 


We  consider  the  system  of  n  linear  equations 

Ax  =  6, 


where  the  non  singular  matrix  A  has  the  form 

/  A  Ci  \ 

I  £>2  A  C2  I 

I  A  A  C3 


I  Aj-i  A- i  A-i 

V  A  Bq  ) 


(1) 


(2) 


Each  square  block  R,  is  a  non  singular  pxp  matrix  and  the  blocks  Ci  and  D ,  are  square 
matrices  of  order  p  (i  =  1,  ...,9;  D\  =  0,  Cq  =  0);  thus  n  =  q  ■  p.  We  assume  that  q  is 
even. 

Block  systems  like  these  arise  for  example  in  the  numerical  solution  of  partial  differ¬ 
ential  equations,  The  simplest  and  the  most  well-known  examples  are  block-tridiagonal 
systems  that  occur  using  the  finite  difference  method  with  the  5-point  scheme  for  the 
diffusion-convection  equation.  Other  examples  occur  applying  finite  element  methods  to 
partial  differential  equations. 

There  are  different  ways  to  parallelize  numerical  methods  for  such  systems.  A  standard 
approach  is  to  use  domain  decomposition  techniques  combined  with  finite  difference  or 
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finite  element  methods.  They  partition  the  domain,  where  the  partial  differential  equation 
has  to  be  solved,  into  subdomains  which  are  uncoupled  and  then  couple  the  boundaries 
of  these  subdomains.  Thus,  the  discretized  version  gives  uncoupled  linear  systems,  which 
can  be  solved  in  parallel,  and  a  system  of  coupling  equations  that  combines  the  local 
solutions  to  compute  the  complete  solution  [lj. 

In  this  note  we  take  a  different  approach  based  on  splitting  and  alternating  direction 
methods. 


2  Splitting  and  alternating  direction  methods 

An  iterative  method  for  solving  (1)  was  introduced  by  Evans  ([2],  [3])  and  is  known  as 
the  Alternating  Group  Explicit  (AGE)  method  analogous  to  the  well  known  Alternating 
Direction  Implicit  (ADI)  method.  We  consider  the  following  splitting  of  the  matrix  (2): 


A  =  Gx  +  G2 

where  G\  and  G2  are  the  matrices 


(3) 


Gl=diag{P{,P^...,P^1} 


G-2  =  diag{B[,  P?, Pq_2i  B'g) 


(4) 


with 


P'  = 


B';  Ci 

B'„  0  1 

.  A+i  B>+1 

i  =  1,. 

■■,9-1, 

p'  —  9 

'  ~  0  B[ 

(5) 


and  B[  =  \B{  ( i  =  1, An  analogous  splitting  of  A  is  considered  when  q  is  odd. 

For  any  real  positive  number  a  for  which  G\  +  crl  and  G2  +  a  I  are  non  singular  matrices, 
we  define  the  following  iterative  method  (k  =  0,1, ...): 


/  (<?!  +  tr/)y(fc+i>  =  6  -  (Ga  -  <x/)y(*> 

\  ( G2  +  aI)y =  b-(Gi-aI)y^ 


where  y^  is  an  arbitrary  initial  vector  approximation  of  the  unique  solution  x*  of  (1). 
We  combine  the  above  two  equations  into  the  form 


y<*+1>  =  SyW  +  d 


(7) 


where 


d  =  (G2  +  <Tl)~1(I-(G1~-aI)(G1+<Tl)-1)b 
S  =  (G2  +  <7/)-1(a/-G1)(G1  +  a/)-1(a/-G2)  (8) 

The  matrix  S  is  called  the  AGE  matrix.  In  [3]  a  condition  for  the  convergence  of  (7) 
has  been  given.  Indeed,  the  following  theorem  has  been  proved.  (As  usual,  the  iterative 
method  (7)  is  convergent  to  the  solution  x*  of  (1)  if  and  only  if  p(S )  <  1,  where  p(S) 
denotes  the  spectral  radius  of  5). 
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Theorem  1.  If  G\  and  G2  are  symmetric  positive  definite  matrices  and  if  a  >  0,  then 
p(S)  <  1.  Besides,  if  the  eigenvalues  A  of  Gj  and  p  of  G2  lie  in  the  ranges 

0  <  a  <  A  <  6,  0  <  a  <  p  <  b 

a  good  choice  of  <r  is  given  by  a  =  \/a  •  b. 

In  this  paper  we  prove  a  new  convergence  theorem  for  the  AGE  method  (6)  when  A  is  an 
M-matrix. 

Theorem  2.  Let  A  =  (a,j)  be  an  n  x.  n  irreducibly  diagonally  dominant  (or  strictly 
diagonally  dominant)  real  matrix  with  a;j  <  0  for  i  ^  j  and  a„  >  0,  i  —  l,...,n.  Then, 
for 

a  >  max  —  (a  >  max  ~)  (9) 

l<i<n  2  "  l<i<f>  2  V  ' 

the  AGE  matrix  S  of  formula  (8)  is  convergent. 

Proof.  We  define  Et  =  Gt  +  <7 1  and  Ft  =  a  I  -  Gt  for  t  —  1,2.  For  the  condition  (9)  on 
<r,  the  matrix  Et  {t  =  1,2)  is  a  strictly  diagonally  dominant  matrix  with  positive  entries 
on  the  diagonal  and  with  non  positive  off-diagonal  elements.  Thus,  Et  is  a  non  singular 
M-matrix:  E f1  >  0  [4,  Theor.  3.4  and  Theor.  3.10].  For  the  condition  (9)  on  a ,  the 
matrices  F\  and  F2  are  non  negative:  Ft  >  0.  Thus,  the  matrix  S  —  Ejl FXE^X F2  is  non 
negative  and  Sm  >  0  for  m  m  0, 1, ....  Since  E\  —  F2  —  G\  +  ol  -  al  +  G2  =  A  and 
E2  —  F\  —  (?2  +  vl  ~  crl  +  G\  =  A,  we  can  write 

S  =  E^{E2  -  A)E^(El  -  A)  =  (/  -  E~lA)(I  -  E^A) 

=  I  -  Ei\Ex  +E2-  A)E?A  =  l  -  2 aE^E^A. 

We  define  Z  —  2<jJ?^1£f1;  then  Z  —  (/  —  5)A-1. 

Since  the  matrix  A  is  an  irreducibly  (strictly)  diagonally  dominant  matrix  with  positive 
entries  on  the  diagonal  and  with  non  positive  off-diagonal  elements,  the  matrix  A-1  is 
positive  (non  negative)  [4,  Theor.  3.11].  Since  Z  >  0  and  A'1  >  0  (A-1  >  0),  we  have 
the  result 


0  <  ( I  +  S  +  S2  +  ...  +  Sm)Z 

=  (7  +  5-f  52  +  ...  +  5,n)(/-5)A"1  =  (Z-^+'JA-1  <  A-1. 

Now,  the  proof  runs  parallel  to  a  standard  proof  given  in  [5,  p.  119J.D 

Under  the  same  hypothesis  on  the  matrix  A,  the  above  theorem  holds  also  when  the  vector 

d  and  the  matrix  S  in  (8)  have  the  form 

d  =  (G2  +  £)-’(/- (G, -£)(£,+ E)-])6 
S  =  (G2  +  E)-1(E-G1)(G,  +  E)-1(E-G2)  (10) 

where  £  is  an  n  x  n  diagonal  matrix  with  diagonal  entries  <r,  >  ^  (if  A  is  irreducibly 
diagonally  dominant)  or  <7,  >  ^  (if  A  is  strictly  diagonally  dominant).  (The  proof  runs 
in  the  same  way  with  Et  =  Gt  +  £,  Ft  =  £  -  Gt  for  t  =  1, 2  and  Z  =  2£^1££1~1). 
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In  [6]  another  splitting  of  matrix  (2)  has  been  considered: 

A  ~  Hi  -|-  A  i  A  —  H2  A  A  2 

where  Hi,H2>  K\  and  I(2  are  the  following  matrices 


=  diag{PuPz,... 

■1  Pq-\  }i 

II 

A  - 

Hi 

(12) 

=  diag{Bi,P2,.. 

•>•^9-2  >-#<?}> 

I<2  = 

A  - 

h2 

Bi  Ci 

A+i  £«+i 

=  1,  — ,9  —  1» 

B* 

0 

0 

.  * 

(13) 

Then,  for  any  real  non  negative  number  p  for  which  Hi  +  pi  and  H2  +  pi  are  non  singular 
matrices,  we  define  the  following  Arithmetic  Mean  (AM)  method:  ‘ 

({Hi+pI)xW  =  b  +  (pI-I<i)xW 

{  (H2  +  pl)x™  =  b  +  {pI-K2)xW  (14) 

{  x{k+ 1)  «  KftW  +  ftW) 

k  =  0,1,...  where  a:^0'  is  an  initial  approximation  to  the  solution  x*  of  (1). 

Now,  we  define 

M-' =  1-((Hi+pI)-'  +  (Hi  +  pI)-')  p>0  (15) 

If  N  =  M  —  A,  the  matrix 

Q  =  M-'N=^((Hl+pI)-'(pI-KI)  +  (H2  +  pI)-'[pI-K1))  (16) 

becomes  the  iteration  matrix  of  the  AM  method.  The  following  convergence  theorems 
have  been  proved  in  [6]. 

Theorem  3.  Let  A  of  (2)  be  a  real  n  x  n  symmetric  positive  definite  matrix.  Then,  the 
iterative  method  (14)  is  convergent  for  all  p  >  0. 

Theorem  4.  Let  A  of  (2)  be  an  n  x  n  irreducibly  diagonally  dominant  real  matrix  (or 
strictly  diagonally  dominant  real  matrix),  with  aij  <  0  for  all  i  ^  j  and  an  >  0 ,i  =  1 
Then,  the  iterative  method  (14)  is  convergent  for  all  p  >  0  (or  p  >  0,  respectively). 


3  Parallel  implementation 

Methods  (6)  and  (14)  are  characterized  by  having  within  their  overall  mathematical  struc¬ 
ture  certain  well-defined  substructures  that  can  be  executed  simultaneously.  This  feature 
makes  the  methods  ideally  suited  for  implementation  on  a  multiprocessor  system. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  intrinsec  parallelism  of  both  methods,  we  assume  that  any 
vector  z  with  n  components  is  partitioned  commensurately  with  the  block  structure  of 
the  matrix  A 

.  _  (ZT  ,T  TnT 

Z  ~  t2l  '  22  >  •■•tZq  ) 
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where  z,  is  a  column  vector  with  p  components  (i  =  1, q).  Furthermore,  we  assume  that 
any  block  structure  of  q  elements  (that  is,  any  vector  z  or  any  block  diagonal  of  matrix 
A)  has  a  ring  structure.  Thus,  we  have  z9+;  =  z,,  Dq+i  =  Di,  C9+l  =  C,-,  Z?9+,  =  £?;, 
B'q+i  =  BU  for  *  =  O,...,?-  1. 

In  the  case  of  the  AGE  method,  the  (k  +  l)th  iteration  consists  of  two  sequential  levels, 
the  ( k  +  |)th  and  the  ( k  +  1 ) th  level.  At  each  level  j  ( j  —  k  +  k  +  1),  one  must  solve 
the  following  qf  2  independent  systems  of  order  2 p 


b.-H  -  (B'+,  -  */)!&*’  -  C:„ y'tf 


(17) 


where  i  =  1, 3,  ...,q  —  1  if  j  =  k  +  |  and  i  =  2,4  if  j  —  k  +  1.  Thus,  at  each 
iteration,  the  qf  2  systems  (17)  of  odd  indices  can  be  solved  simultaneously  on  at  most 
q/ 2  processors,  obtaining  the  vector  y^k+^\  and  subsequently  the  q/2  systems  (17)  of 
even  indices  can  be  solved  also  simultaneously  on  at  most  q/2  processors,  obtaining  the 
vector 

In  the  case  of  the  AM  method,  at  each  iteration  k  +  1  one  must  solve  the  following  q 
independent  systems  of  order  2 p 


(P>  +  Pl) 


D,x\-\  +  *>. 

C»+ 1*!+2  +  &1  +  1 


(18) 


where  i  =  1  j  =  1  if  i  is  odd  and  j  =  2  if  i  is  even.  The  q  systems  (18)  can  be  solved 
simultaneously  on  at  most  q  processors,  obtaining  the  two  vectors  and  x^K  Then, 
one  must  compute  simultaneously  on  at  most  q  processors  the  q  block  components  x,  +1 
(i  =  1,  ...,<?)  of  the  vector  x(*+1b 


On  a  system  of  ir  vector  processors  connected  to  a  shared  memory  (no  local  memory 
within  the  processors  is  assumed),  such  as  a  Cray-like  environment,  the  parallel  implemen¬ 
tation  of  both  methods  is  easy.  The  data  of  problem  (1)  (the  blocks  C,,  £?,,£>,,  i  =  1,...,<7 
and  the  vector  6)  and  the  current  vector  approximation  (y{k'>  or  x*fc))  to  the  solution  are 
stored  in  this  shared  memory. 

In  the  case  of  the  AM  method,  at  each  iteration  the  task  of  solving  one  of  the  q  systems 
(18)  is  assigned  to  the  first  available  processor  by  means  of  a  dynamical  scheduling.  Since 
these  concurrent  tasks  have  the  same  complexity,  some  processors  solve  \q/^  systems, 
other  processors  solve  [q/n J  systems.  Then,  it  is  necessary  a  synchronization  of  all  the 
processors  (synchronization  point)  to  make  sure  that  the  vectors  and  x*2*  are  available 
in  the  shared  memory.  After  this  synchronization  point  the  q  tasks  (19)  are  executed  on 
it  processors  with  a  similar  dynamical  way  to  assign  the  workload. 

In  the  case  of  the  AGE  method,  the  q/2  systems  of  each  one  of  the  two  sequential  levels 
k  +  |  and  k  +  1  are  assigned  to  it  processors  by  means  of  the  same  dynamical  scheduling 
technique.  In  this  case  we  have  a  synchronization  point  between  the  two  levels  and  any 
processor  solves  about  [g/27rj  or  [?/27r]  systems  at  each  level. 
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For  both  methods,  we  have  a  synchronization  point  at  the  end  of  each  iteration. 

If  ts  is  the  time  for  solving  a  system  of  order  2 p  and  tp  is  the  time  for  computing  p 
sums,  the  elapsed  times  of  the  AGE  and  AM  iteration  on  ir  processors  have  the  following 
expressions: 

tagb  _  2f?/27rl*s  +  7l  +  72;  t£m  =  \q/Tr]ts  +  \qMtF  +  73  +  74  (20) 

where  7,  ( i  =  1,2, 3)  is  the  delay  of  a  synchronization  point  that  arises  after  solving  a  set 
of  systems  (17)  or  (18)  and  74  is  the  delay  of  the  synchronization  point  after  computing 
(19).  The  parameter  7 ,•  (i  =  1,2,3)  is  at  most  equal  to  ts  while  74  is  at  most  equal  to 
tp.  Thus,  when  the  workload  is  not  well-balanced  (7r  is  not  a  divisor  of  qf 2),  7;  >  74, 
(i  =  1,2,3).  Furthermore  2  |g/27r]  t$  >  r?/7rl*s  (the  equality  holds  when  ir  is  a  divisor  of 
qj 2)  and  the  time  tp  (for  computing  p  sums)  can  be  considered  negligible  with  respect 
to  the  time  ts  (for  solving  a  system  of  order  2p).  Then,  when  we  use  the  same  number 
of  processors  7 r  for  both  methods,  we  have  that  the  cost  of  the  AM  iteration  does  not 
exceed  the  cost  of  the  AGE  iteration.  Also  when  tt  is  a  divisor  of  qf 2,  and  in  theory,  the 
workload  is  perfectly  balanced,  r*M  is  not  significantly  different  from  t*ge. 

On  a  distributed  memory  system  with  a  local  memory,  message  passing  environment, 
such  as  a  network  of  transputers,  it  must  take  particular  attention  to  the  data  distribu¬ 
tion  and  the  data  communication  among  the  processors.  The  ring  structure  of  the  data 
suggests  that  the  best  topology  for  the  interconnection  scheme  of  the  processors  is  a  ring 
network.  In  this  case,  the  processor  7),  l  =  1,...,jt  is  a  node  connected  by  bidirectional 
communication  links  to  the  neighbouring  processors  Tip  1  and  7)_i  (we  put  T„+ 1  =  T\  and 

To  =  T„). 

For  simplicity,  we  describe  the  implementation  of  the  two  methods  on  a  ring  network, 
assuming  that  tt  is  a  divisor  of  q ,  so  that  u  =  q/w.  In  order  to  minimize  the  communica¬ 
tions  among  the  nodes,  we  allocate  for  methods  (6)  and  (14)  in  the  local  memory  of  the 
node  T)  the  diagonal  blocks  of  matrix  A  with  indices  j  —  (l  —  \)v  +  i,  i  —  1, ...,  v  +  1  and 
the  corresponding  block  components  bj  of  the  vector  b.  Furthermore,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ( k  +  l)th  iteration  we  assume  that  the  block  components  of  indices  j  =  (l  -  \)v  +  i, 
i  —  1,  ...,v  +  1  of  the  current  vector  approximation  (a:^  or  yW)  are  allocated  in  Tp  Be¬ 
sides,  at  the  beginning  of  each  iteration  (or  level),  also  the  block  components  of  (or 
yW)  required  to  compute  the  right  hand  sides  of  the  systems  (17)  (or  (18)  respectively) 
must  be  allocated  in  Tp  That  is  obtained  by  communications  between  neighbouring  nodes. 

For  example,  if  we  consider  the  problem  arising  from  the  discretisation  of  a  two  dimen¬ 
sional  elliptic  partial  differential  equation  on  a  rectangular  domain  D  and  if  the  p  x  q 
interior  points  of  the  grid  superimposed  on  D  have  a  row-wise  ordering,  the  data  or¬ 
ganization  may  be  interpreted  as  a  decomposition  strategy  in  the  following  way  :  we 
decompose  the  domain  in  tt  subdomains  Dp  l  =  1,  ...,7r,  having  a  common  row  with  the 
neighbouring  subdomains  and  we  assign  to  node  the  rows  1,2, ...,  v  +  1,  to  node  T2  the 
rows  v  +  1,  v  +  2,  ...,2i/  +  1...  and  to  the  last  node  T*  the  rows  {it  —  1  )v  +  1,  ...,9  —  1,  g,  1. 
(Here,  we  assume  Ar+i  =  D\,  Dq  =  Dv.)  In  the  AGE  method,  when  u  is  even,  at  the 
beginning  of  level  k  +  ~,  Ti  requires  from  Ti^i  the  approximation  values  on  the  last  and 
the  last  but  one  rows  of  subdomain  (computed  at  iteration  k)  and,  at  the  beginning 
of  level  k  +  1,  T/  requires  from  1  the  approximation  values  on  the  first  and  the  second 
rows  of  subdomain  D/+i  (computed  at  level  k  +  1).  When  v  is  even,  at  the  beginning  of 
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level  k  +  |  (level  k  +  1),  only  the  nodes  7)  with  /  odd  (even  respectively)  require  from  7)_i 
the  approximation  values  on  the  last  and  the  last  but  one  rows  of  subdomain  D/_i  and 
from  7)+ 1  the  approximation  values  on  the  first  and  the  second  rows  of  subdomain  Di+\. 
(computed  at  the  previous  level).  In  the  AM  method,  at  the  beginning  of  iteration  k  +  1, 
the  node  7)  requires  from  Ti+i  the  approximation  values  on  the  second  row  of  subdomain 
Di+i  and  from  7}_i  the  approximation  values  on  the  last  but  one  row  of  subdomain 
(computed  at  iteration  k). 

The  two  methods  (6)  and  (14)  require  testing  for  convergence  at  any  iteration.  On  a 
distributed  memory  system  each  node  has  to  find  out  if  any  other  node  in  the  network  has 
obtained  the  convergence.  This  global  communication  operation  introduces  a  significant 
amount  of  overheads.  The  overheads  increase  as  the  size  of  the  network  increases.  The 
overheads  can  be  minimized  if  the  convergence  test  is  performed  after  a  prefixed  number 
of  iterations,  and  it  is  performed  at  each  iteration  only  when  the  error  becomes  lower  than 
a  weak  tolerance. 

In  the  case  of  the  AM  method,  the  work  at  each  iteration  k  +  1  is  distributed  among  the 
7 r  nodes  (it  <  q)  so  that  the  node  7)  executes  the  following  steps: 

1.  for  i  =  (/  —  \)v  ■+■  1,  compute  the  right  hand  side  of  system  (18)  of  index  i 

2.  fori  =  (/—  l)j/+  1,  solve  system  (IS)  of  index  i  for  the  block  components 

and  where  j  =  mod(i  -  1,2)  +  1  (with  mod(a,0)  =  a  -  [|]/?) 

O  J  ~  1  )l/,2)  +  l  )  i  m  •  »  (fnod(lp,2)  +  l)  r  rr* 

3.  send  'to  7)_j,  receive  from  T,+1 

j  i  ~  ,2)  +  l )  i  rp  •  *  (mo<f((/—  1  )t/+l ,2)+l)  r  rp 

4.  send  a^+1v  1  to  T/+if  receive  j^i  from  T^} 

5.  for  i  =  (/  —  l)y  +  1,  ...Ji/  +  1,  compute  =  x\ ^  +  ij2* 

6.  send  x{^Ju+2  to  7}_j,  receive  from  7}+, 

7.  send  a;{*+1)  to  T(+1 ,  receive  from  7)_] 

8.  test  of  convergence 

In  the  case  of  the  AGE  method,  the  work  at  each  iteration  k  +  1  is  distributed  among 
jr  nodes  (le  <  q/2)  so  that  the  node  7/  executes  the  following  steps: 

1.  for  i  —  (l  —  l)u  +  1,  if  i  is  odd  then  compute  the  right  hand  side  of  system 

(17)  of  index  i  and  solve  the  system  for  the  block  components  a3*fc+i)  and  ac}*!2* 

2.  g\  —  mod((l  —  \)u  +  1,2),  </2  =  mod(li/, 2) 

3.  ifg\  =  1  then  send  *{^J+1  and  to  7)_,  else  receive  and  *j^+l 

from  7)_i 

4.  if  g2  =  1  then  send  and  to  7/+s  receive  scf*^,2*  and  from  7)+i 

else 
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5.  for  i  =  (/  —  \)v  +  1,  if  i  is  even  then  compute  the  right  hand  side  of  system 

(17)  of  index  i  and  solve  the  system  for  the  block  components  aj-fe+1^  and 

6.  ifgl  ^  1  then  send  and  to  T,^  else  receive  scj^  and  ajj^+1 

from  T/_! 

7.  ifg2  ±  1  then  send  and  to  Tt+1  else  receive  and  from  7}+1 

8.  test  of  convergence 

The  final  approximation  or  is  distributed  among  the  x  nodes  so  that  the 
block  components  of  indices  j,  j  —  (l-  1  )i/  +  1,  ...,lu  is  in  7).  All  the  data  transfers  arise 
between  adjacent  nodes. 

In  both  methods,  for  any  node  the  total  number  of  communications  per  iteration  is  equal 
to  4 p  send  operations  and  4 p  receive  operations;  the  total  number  of  data  transfers  is 
equal  to  4p  for  each  node.  The  elapsed  times  for  the  AM  iteration  and  the  AGE  iteration 
are: 

^am  __  — 1$  +  —  tF+4pf +Zt(k)i  ^GE  =  2\q/2x)ts  +  (l  +  mod(is,2))4pf  +  £t(k)  (21) 

X  X 

where  /  is  the  time  to  transfer  (send  and  receive)  one  datum  between  adjacent  nodes 
and  £r(x)  is  the  required  time  for  convergence  testing.  When  x  is  not  a  divisor  of  q  (the 
workload  is  not  well  balanced  for  both  methods),  formulas  (21)  become: 

A?"  =  W*]ts+UMtF  +  ipf  +  frW;  \?E  =  2k/2x]ts  +  Spf  +  M*)  (22) 

Formulas  (21)  and  (22)  are  similar  to  formulas  (20).  Thus,  on  a  distributed  memory 
system,  we  can  repeat  similar  considerations  of  the  case  of  a  shared  memory  system. 

We  conclude  that,  if  x  and  q  are  fixed,  the  effectiveness  of  the  two  methods  depends  on 
the  number  of  the  iterations  of  each  method  and  on  the  synchronization/communication 
cost.  Neverthle.ss,  if  we  use  2x  processors  (2 x  <  q)  for  the  AM  method,  we  can  take 
advantage  of  the  higher  degree  of  parallelism  that  the  AM  method  has  with  respect  to  the 
AGE  method.  Thus,  the  AM  method  is  convenient  when  we  have  at  our  disposal  a  large 
number  of  processors. 

4  Computational  Experiments 

In  this  section  we  compare  the  effectiveness  of  the  AGE  method  and  the  AM  method 
on  a  set  of  test  problems  arising  from  the  discretisation  by  five  points  finite  difference 
approximation  formula  of  a  two  dimensional  elliptic  partial  differential  equation  on  a 
rectangular  domain  D  ([6],  [7],  [8]).  The  mesh  spacings  in  both  directions  is  equal  to 
h  =  l/(p  -j-  1)  with  p  =  q.  The  systems  (17)  and  (18)  are  solved  by  a  cyclic  reduction 
solver  described  in  [9]  and  [6].  The  convergence  test  used  is  ||aj(*+1)  —  *(fc)i|oo  <  10-14||A||00 
and  the  initial  approximation  is  the  null  vector. 

Some  results  of  a  large  number  of  numerical  experiments  are  shown  in  tables  1-2-3;  these 
experiments  are  carried  out  on  Cray  Y-MP  (tables  1  and  2)  and  on  two  Quintek  FAST9 
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Tabic  1:  Experiments  on  Cray  Y-MP;  p  =  q  —  128. 


AGE  [(8)] 

AM 

Test 

km 

error 

time 

time 

km 

error 

time 

problem 

TT  =  2 

TT  =  4 

TT  =  4 

[6](quasi-symmetric) 

11478 

4.0-7 

46.30 

26.54 

11481 

4.0-7 

24.51 

[6](asymmetric) 

99 

1.2-10 

0.40 

0.23 

107 

2.6-10 

0.23 

II 

Ji. 

220 

7.0-13 

0.88 

0.51 

236 

8.9-13 

0.50 

\W  =  8) 

126 

1.1-12 

0.50 

0.29 

142 

2.0-12 

0.30 

boards  plugged  into  a  PC  Intel  486  host  computer  (table  3).  Each  board  is  fitted  with 
9  transputers  TS05  running  at  25Mhz  with  4Mb  of  local  storage.  The  communications 
among  the  nodes  are  handled  by  using  the  Express  library  [10].  In  the  tables,  k  is  the 
number  of  iterations  for  an  error  ||x<*+,)  -  x*||oo,  time  is  the  elapsed  time  expressed  in 
seconds  for  solving  the  problem  with  tt  processors.  In  tables  1-2-3  the  value  p  is  equal  to 
0  for  the  AM  method  and  cr  =  max{an/2)  for  the  AGE  method  corresponding  to  matrix 
(8).  In  table  2  we  report  also  the  results  for  the  AGE  method  corresponding  to  matrix 
(10)  where  E  =  diag{<Ji}  with  <r,  =  an/ 2;  for  the  cases  of  table  2,  the  error  assumes  about 
the  same  values  for  all  the  methods. 

Numerical  experiments  show  that  the  two  methods  are  particularly  effective  for  strongly 
asymmetric  matrices  (see  tables  1-2). 

The  AGE  variant  with  the  diagonal  matrix  £  =  diag{an/2}  is  more  efficient  than  the 
AGE  method  with  £  =  o7  (a  =  max{ait/ 2)). 

In  all  the  experiments,  the  difference  k\M  -  k’AGE  between  the  number  of  iterations  of  the 
AM  method  and  the  best  choice  of  £  in  the  AGE  method  is  at  most  equal  to  26%  of  the 
AGE  iterations. 

The  experiments  confirm  the  considerations  in  section  3  about  the  implementation  of 
the  two  methods  on  shared  and  distributed  memory  systems.  Indeed,  on  the  Cray,  the 
elapsed  time  of  the  AGE  iteration  is  rfGE  =  .40  •  10-2  and  t*ge  =  .23  •  10“2  seconds 
(p  =  q  =  128)  while  the  elapsed  time  of  the  AM  iteration  is  t*m  =  .21 -10-2.  On  a  network 
of  tt  tansputers,  when  p  =  q  =  64  we  have  \$GE  =  .29,  \*GE  =  .15,  \£GE  =  .8  •  10~\ 
Af6G£  =  .58-10-1,  while  =  .26,  A^A/  =  .13,  A£Af  =  .72- 10"1,  A?A/  =  .46  - 10"1.  Then, 
in  practice,  even  if  the  workload  is  well-balanced,  we  have  <  t^ge  and  <  \*GE . 
Moreover,  when  we  double  the  number  of  processors  on  Cray,  the  speed-up  (r2/4G£/r4/4GE ) 
of  the  AGE  iteration  is  about  1.7  while  t*ge jr*M  is  about  1.9.  Similar  considerations 
hold  on  the  network  of  transputers.  Then,  for  a  fixed  number  of  processors,  the  efficiency 
of  the  AM  method  with  respect  to  the  AGE  method  depends  on  the  difference  of  the 
iterations  of  the  two  methods.  We  observe  experimentally  that,  when  this  difference  is 
less  than  10%A^GE,  the  AM  method  is  more  convenient  of  the  AGE  method.  When  for 
the  AM  method  we  use  processors,  the  AM  method  is  always  more  convenient  of  the 
AGE  method.  Besides,  the  efficiency  ([1,  p.  23])  of  the  AGE  method  varies  from  0.99 
(tt  =  2)  to  0.63  (;r  =  16),  while  the  same  ratio  of  the  AM  method  varies  from  0.99  (tt  =  2) 
to  0.70  (it  =  16).  ' 
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Abstract 

Possibilities  of  concurrent  calculations  based  on  the  direct  methods  for  solving 
the  Boltzmann  equation  are  studied.  Simple  transformation  of  the  serial  algorithms 
to  the  parallel  ones  is  suggested.  Various  homogeneity  features  of  the  numerical 
schemes  are  analyzed.  A  number  of  problems  of  kinetic  theory  of  gases  are  inves¬ 
tigated  which  give  high  efficiency  and  speed-up.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
value  called  serial  fraction  which  is  one  of  the  important  characteristic  of  parallel 
algorithms.  It  is  noted  that  for  the  regular  method  of  integration  of  the  Boltzmann 
equation  the  efficiency  is  sometimes  more  than  unity. 

Keywords:  the  Boltzmann  equation,  homogeneous  schemes,  parallel  program, 
serial  fraction 

1  Introduction 

In  [1]  the  principal  possibility  of  applying  the  parallel  algorithms  in  direct  numerical 
methods  for  solving  the  Boltzmann  kinetic  equation  has  been  shown.  The  present  paper 
concerns  the  further  study  of  the  Boltzmann  parallel  schemes  which  exposed  a  number  of 
interesting  features. 

For  such  a  complex  problem  like  the  problem  of  solving  the  Boltzmann  equation  the 
use  of  parallel  algorithms  running  on  the  new  computer  systems  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  directions  to  speed-up  calculations  and  increase  the  amount  of  data.  Investigations  on 
analysis,  constructions  and  implementation  of  these  algorithms  have  been  begun  recently. 
Several  parallel  algorithms  were  studied  for  the  methods  of  direct  statistical  simulation 
in  rarefied  gas  dynamics,  e.g.  [2,  3].  Though,  as  emphasized  there,  original  statistical  al¬ 
gorithms  are  more  suitable  for  serial  calculations,  one  can  reach  rather  high  efficiency  in 
their  parallel  implementation. 
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For  our  purposes  we  took  advantages  of  the  features  of  homogeneity  of  the  scheme 
used  in  the  direct  numerical  solution  of  the  Boltzmann  equation  [4].  The  schemes  for 
direct  solving  the  Boltzmann  equation,  as  mentioned  in  there,  are  much  more  suitable  for 
parallel  calculations  by  nature.  (In  statistical  simulation  methods  the  number  of  particles 
in  different  parts  of  the  coordinate  space  are  different,  while  in  direct  methods  as  usual 
the  same  number  of  discrete  velocities  is  taken).  Few  attempts  of  parallel  processing 
on  vector  computers  demonstrated  their  high  efficiency  when  running  on  the  computers 
of  such  kind.  Recently  in  [5]  the  first  results  of  parallel  implementation  of  the  direct 
methods  have  been  obtained.  Here  the  conservative  splitting  method  [6]  was  applied.  The 
one-dimensional  problem  of  evaporation/condensation  was  considered.  The  efficiency  of 
concurrent  calculations  was  found  rather  high. 

In  the  present  paper  one-,  two-  and  three-dimensional  problems  are  under  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  shown  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  kinetic  equation  gives  good  opportunities  for 
parallelizing. 


2  The  general  features  of  kinetic  schemes  for  par¬ 
allel  processing 


Let’s  investigate  briefly  the  schemes  of  the  direct  method  for  solving  the  Boltzmann 
equation  so' as  to  expose  the  general  features  of  those  which  enables  to  parallelise  the 
algorithms  in  use  efficiently.  As  well-known  the  Boltzmann  equation  is  written  as  follows 


at 

Here  /  =  /(<,£,£)  is  the  distribution  function,  x  is  the  space  vector,  £  =  (£*, £*) 
is  the  velocity  vector,  /(/,/)  is  the  integral  collision  operator. 

For  solving  the  kinetic  equation  the  discrete  velocity  approach  is  used,  so  the  grid 
in  velocity  space  is  fixed  accordingly,  finite  domain  of  integration  chosen  a  priori  (cube 
or  parallelepiped)  which  is  the  same  for  all  the  points  of  the  physical  space.  The  domain 
is  divided  into  cubical  cells  of  the  same  size  and  the  value  of  the  distribution  function 
is  set  to  the  one  in  the  center  of  according  cube,  i.e.  piecewise-constant  approximation 


is  applied.  Macroparameters  of  the  distribution  function  are  calculated  as  a  simple  sums 
over  velocities  in  rectangular  quadrature  formula. 

It  is  natural  to  use  the  quadrature  square  formula  by  average  point  in  this  case  (using 
a  formula  of  higher  order  will  result  in  that  the  interpolation  error  on  evaluating  the 
distribution  function  gets  more  in  value).  As  shown  previously,  such  a  formula  is  found 
useful  as  far  as  it  allows  to  reduce  the  error  appearing  on  evaluating  the  distribution 
function.  In  general  form  the  a-moment  evaluation  of  distribution  function  is  represented 
as  follows: 


M{o)  =  ^(7r(A()3. 

r 

where  r  is  the  number  of  the  cell  in  the  velocity  space,  is  the  the  size  of  a  cubic  cell 
in  the  velocity  space.  The  strong  point  of  this  quadrature  formula  is  that  all  the  weights 
arc  equal,  so  it  gets  simpler  to  parallelise  the  calculation  of  macroparameters  (it  would 
be  more  difficult  to  do  that  for  more  complicated  quadrature  formulae). 
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The  next  point  which  is  essential  for  parallel  processing  is  homogeneity  of  integral 
evaluation  schemes.  The  same  number  of  trials  is  used  in  the  Monte  Carlo  method  (or 
quasi-Monte  Carlo  method).  In  the  regular  method  the  same  set  of  quadratic  nodes  is 
applied  according  to  the  nodes  in  the  velocity  space. 

For  instance,  let’s  put  down  the  quasi-random  quadrature  formulae  for  evaluating 
five-fold  collision  integrals  making  use  of  so-called  Korobov’s  sequences  supplying  uniform 
distribution  of  nodes  (see  [4]).  Here  the  following  quadrature  formulae  with  equal  positive 
weights  are  applied,  (they  are  written  for  the  molecular  model  of  hard  spheres): 

y  Lc 

v  =  -r  £*») sin  ^  ~  £nl 

c  7=1 

Y  Lc 

N  =  r£/(*,£)/(*,6r)»in«|e  -6,1, 

C  7=1 

where  v  and  N  are  frequency  and  inverse  collision  integrals  accordingly,  is  the  velocity 
vector  of  integration,  6  is  one  of  the  impact  angles,  primed  indices  denote  velocities  after 
collisions,  V  is  the  volume  of  the  five-dimensional  cube  of  integration  (three  dimensions 
concern  the  velocity  and  two  dimensions  the  impact  angles),  Lc  is  the  number  of  nodes, 
7  numbers  to  points  in  the  cube.  The  set  of  Korobov’s  numbers  for  each  discrete  velocity 
is  the  same.  It  is  the  condition  for  achieving  good  paralleling. 

The  approach  of  reducing  dispersion  sometimes  used  in  Monte  Carlo  method  means 
the  number  of  trials  increases  for  points  with  more  essential  values  of  distribution  function 
for  which  reason  it  has  not  been  used. 

In  the  method  of  regular  integration  [4]  for  the  discrete  velocity  approach,  or  piecewise- 
constant  approximation  in  velocity  space,  one  can  succeed  in  exact  integrating  over  angles 
(for  hard  spheres),  and  the  right  hand  side  of  the  Boltzmann  equation  is  approximated 
as  follows: 


Ir  =  'EAP"Vpf,~frfrt) 

P.9 

Here  the  integer  index  r  notes  the  velocity  point,  r,  is  represented  in  terms  of  indices 
V,  <l,r. 

Hence,  for  all  the  points  of  the  physical  space  one  and  the  same  matrix  of  constant 
coefficients  is  used  (it  can  be  regarded  in  a  certain  sense  as  a  system  of  coefficients  in 
quadrature  formulae  for  evaluating  collision  integrals). 

For  collision  integral  evaluation  used  in  Monte  Carlo  (or  quasi-Monte  Carlo)  technique 
two  variants  of  loop  organization  are  possible: 

a)  outer  loop  is  dealing  with  velocities  in  which  case  one  and  the  same  set  of  random 
vectors  in  each  point  is  taken,  and  that  essentially  reduces  the  time  required  for  calcu¬ 
lations  in  the  serial  algorithm  (compared  with  variant  b)).  The  amount  of  calculations 
is  turned  out  to  be  different  then.  In  fact,  for  some  values  of  velocities  the  hatched  ve¬ 
locities  are  beyond  the  region  controlled,  so  they  do  not  make  contributions  in  the  sums 
calculated.  It  leads  to  less  perfect  load  balancing  between  processors. 

b)  outer  loop  is  dealing  with  physical  variable  in  which  case  the  number  of  calculations 
for  each  point  is  the  same.  In  every  point  of  physical  space  one  and  the  same  number  of 
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velocities  and,  accordingly,  the  same  set  of  velocities  after  collisions  is  involved  in  the 
region  for  which  calculations  are  done  (the  number  of  velocities  being  beyond  of  this 
region  is  one  and  the  same  for  every  physical  point  too). 

In  what  follows  parallel  algorithms  only  for  variant  b)  are  dealt  with.  For  variant  a) 
the  efficiency  of  the  parallel  algorithm  is  turned  out  to  be  worse.  By  this  reason  when 
testing  the  two-  and  three-dimensional  problems  which  are  based  on  the  same  scheme  of 
integral  evaluation  variant  b)  is  chosen. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  algorithms  which  makes  them  well  suitable  for 
parallelizing  is  the  conservative  splitting  method  [6].  Here  the  main  point  is  that  no 
connection  exists  at  the  relaxation  stage,  therefore  the  simple  decomposition  technique 
can  be  adopted  over  the  physical  space.  It  is  worth  emphasizing  that  the  relaxation  stage 
is  the  most  time-consuming  (here  the  collision  integrals  are  evaluated),  while  the  influence 
of  free- molecular  stage  where  the  communications  between  processors  take  place  is  not 
much  essential.  At  this  stage  explicit  (or  further  discussed  explicit-implicit  scheme)  does 
not  deteriorate  the  features  supporting  parallelizing.  The  schemes  of  all  the  stages  of 
splitting  method  are  represented  in  [1], 

The  scheme  of  free-molecular  moving  is  explicit  which  is  important  for  parallel  pro¬ 
cessing  as  far  as  information  is  only  sent  to  neighbors.  This  is  the  first  order  difference 
scheme  by  time  and  space  steps  At,  A.r,  Ay,  A z  and  it  is  monotonous.  For  stability  of  the 
difference  scheme  the  numerical  parameters  should  be  bind  by  the  Courant’s  condition. 
The  requirement  mentioned  can  be  quite  strong  and  slow  down  the  process  of  converg¬ 
ing  to  the  solution  of  the  stationary  problem  as  far  as  the  parameter  6t  is  rather  small. 
With  the  aim  of  accelerating  of  that  iterative  convergence  to  the  stationary  solution  the 
following  explicit-implicit  scheme  has  been  suggested  which  does  not  exercises  influence 
on  efficiency  of  parallel  algorithm: 


fl  _  fi- 1 
Jijk  Jijk 

At 


+  £r 


ft  _  ft- 1 

Jijk  Ji-ljk 
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ft  _  fl~t 
Jijk  J,j-\k 
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+  6 


fl  _  fl- 1 

Jijk  Jijk- 1 

Az 


=  0 


(£r  >  0,£y  >  >  0),  where  /  denotes  the  number  of  time  levels,  i,j,k  are  spatial 

indices,  for  other  set  of  signs  of  velocities  the  scheme  is  alike  to  that. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  scheme  is  absolutely  stable,  hence  it  is  possible  to  use  large 
iterative  parameter  At.  The  scheme  in  use  is  converging  to  the  steady  solution  of  the 
Boltzmann  equation. 


3  Organization  of  parallel  algorithms  and  programs 

One  of  the  strong  points  of  the  Boltzmann  equation  is  that  there  exist  two  variables  (three- 
dimensional),  accordingly,  in  physical  and  velocity  space  and  they  behave  differently  in  the 
right-hand  side  and  the  left-hand  side.  The  left  convective  side  represents  transfer  operator 
acting  in  physical  space.  The  right-hand  side  is  collision  operator  acting  in  velocity  space 
for  the  fixed  point  in  physical  space.  This,  in  principle,  gives  various  ways  for  parallelizing. 

The  main  stages  of  algorithm  are  the  following:  collisionless  particle  transport,  uni¬ 
form  relaxation,  the  calculation  of  macro  parameters,  conservative  correction.  The  last 
two  stages  could  be  successfully  parallelized  by  both  physical  and  velocity  variables.  In 
fact,  both  the  calculation  of  moments  and  the  distribution  function  after  the  conservative 
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correction  is  carried  out  in  each  point  of  the  physical  space  when  the  loop  the  index  of 
which  is  a  spatial  variable  is  parallelized. 

For  the  conservative  correction  the  calculation  of  directed  distribution  function  is  per¬ 
formed  in  each  velocity  point  too.  Full  homogeneity  of  the  calculation  of  macroparameters 
is  characteristic  of  the  calculation  of  moments  as  mentioned  above.  It  is  the  only  problem 
occurring  on  parallelizing  by  velocity  in  regular  method  that  it  is  needed  to  calculate 
partial  sums  in  each  processor  and  gather  them  for  further  calculation. 

Space-uniform  relaxation  stage  is  most  effectively  parallelized  (for  quasi-Monte  Carlo 
method  of  collision  integral  evaluation).  In  case  of  regular  method  of  calculation  the 
parallel  algorithm  can  be  organized  in  various  ways  (both  variants  a)  and  b))  and  each 
way  is  quite  efficient. 

At  the  free-molecular  stage  exchanges  between  processors  are  necessary  while  no 
communications  are  necessary  at  this  stage  on  parallelizing  by  velocity  variable. 


4  Implementation  of  the  algorithms 

For  implementation  the  considered  problems  of  kinetic  gas  theory  on  the  multi-processor 
computer  system  the  approach  called  data  parallelism,  or  geometric  parallelism,  is  taken. 
It  implies  the  dividing  of  calculation  region  into  subregions  which  are  in  accordance  with 
different  processors  of  the  system.  That  approach  to  parallelizing  the  problems  mentioned 
was  caused  by  the  serial  available  algorithms  for  their  solution  adopted  to  multi-processor 
computer  systems. 

Taking  the  one-dimensional  problem  of  wave  shock  as  an  example  one  can  show 
how  the  dividing  of  calculation  region  (no  matter  physical  or  velocity)  has  been  done 
(supposing  linear  topology  of  processor  connection).  The  number  of  subregions  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  processors.  The  dividing  has  been  done  so  as  to  place  about  the  same 
number  of  calculation  points  in  each  processor.  Some  of  processors  treat  m  points  from 
the  calculation  region  and  the  others  m  -f  1.  In  order  to  make  parallel  processing  much 
faster  it  is  appropriate  to  allocate  one  and  the  same  number  of  points  to  each  processor. 

Calculations  in  every  point  of  the  interval  [1  ,.M]  where  M  is  the  number  of  points  in 
the  processor  are  carried  out  independently  in  each  processor.  And  the  boundary  points  of 
each  processor  are  the  only  ones  in  which  information  from  the  neighbors  is  necessary  for 
continuing  the  calculation.  Those  information  exchanges  are  only  necessary  at  the  free- 
molecular  stage.  The  values  of  the  distribution  function  of  a  new  layer  in  the  boundary 
points  of  each  processor  are  defined  from  either  boundary  conditions  (in  the  first  or  the 
last  processors)  or  by  using  information  from  neighbor  points.  Indeed,  M  +  1th  point  of 
ith  processor  is  the  first  point  of  i  +  1th  processor,  and  it  is  send  to  processor  i  +  1  for 
further  calculation. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  information  being  sent  to  one  another  is  turned 
out  not  to  be  much  it  does  not  essentially  affect  efficiency  of  parallelized  algorithms.  In 
Figure  1  the  process  of  interprocessor  exchange  is  shown. 

It  is  known  that  various  interprocessor  communication  topology  could  be  created 
on  base  of  transputers.  Two  different  topologies  were  under  testing  on  parallelizing  the 
one-dimensional  problem  of  wave  shock  solved  by  regular  method.  The  serial  algorithm 
based  on  regular  method  is  simple  for  implementation,  but  one  of  its  points  is  the  use  of 
matrix  of  coefficients  of  large  size.  In  parallel  implementation  of  that  problem  only  part 
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of  this  matrix  is  located  to  each  processor  which  allows  to  increase  the  size  of  the  matrix 
as  much  as  few  times.  It  is  worth  while  to  emphasize  that  for  the  problem  which  is  spoken 
about  this  fact  is  more  essential  than  to  obtain  sufficient  values  of  efficiency  and  speed-up. 
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Figure  1 

Note  that  all  the  stages  of  the  program  are  parallelized  by  velocity  space  when  using 
linear  topology  of  connection  of  processors.  At  the  stage  of  relaxation  full  parallelizing 
is  achieved  due  to  the  same  amount  of  calculation  in  each  processor  in  performing  the 
matrix  Api}r,  here  is  the  number  of  processor.  No  communication  between  processors  is 
required  at  the  free-molecular  stage  which  is  not  the  case  when  using  another  method  of 
calculation.  To  avoid  completely  all  the  exchanges  between  processors  is  not  possible  in 
so  far  as  macroparameter  values  must  be  gathered  over  all  the  velocity  points  while  they 
are  distributed  over  the  processors.  Besides,  at  the  relaxation  stage  a  value  of  distribution 
function  in  every  point  of  velocity  space  should  be  known  which  leads  to  the  necessity 
of  saving  the  matrix  representing  the  distribution  function  in  each  processor  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  it  leads  to  extra  expenses  for  exchange  between  processors  (after  the  matrix  of 
distribution  function  gathers  from  each  processor  it  is  sent  over  all  the  processors  linearly 
connected). 

If  using  the  topology  of  lattice  all  the  stages  of  the  program  are  parallelized  by  both 
velocity  and  physical  space,  in  which  case  extra  information  exchanges  between  processors 
concerning  the  physical  space  in  adding  to  those  mentioned  above  (regarding  the  velocity 
space)  appears.  The  way  in  which  those  exchanges  are  performed  was  considered  early. 
This  is  illustrated  schematically  in  Figure  2. 

In  this  case  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  results  in  regard  to  efficiency  and  speed¬ 
up  would  be  less  sufficient  than  in  case  of  linear  topology  of  connection  of  processors.  It 
is  sure  to  result  from  the  following:  the  information  occupying  a  continuous  area  within 
computer  memory  is  sent  along  the  horizontal  of  processors  while  the  information  occupy¬ 
ing  piecewise-continuous  area  is  sent  along  verticals,  which  results  in  increasing  exchange 
expenses. 
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Figure  2:  horizontal  arrows  show  exchange  between  processors 
by  macroparameters  and  distribution  function;  vertical 
arrows  show  exchange  by  spatial  coordinates 

Linear  topology  is  under  test  on  parallelizing  the  two-  dimensional  unsteady  (reflec¬ 
tion  of  shock  wave  from  a  wedge)  and  three-dimensional  (freejet  flows)  problems.  In  both 
the  problems  parallelized  loops  are  organized  so  that  the  loop  by  a  physical  coordinate 
is  outer,  e.  i.  like  in  the  problem  of  shock  wave.  Distribution  of  points  of  calculation  re¬ 
gion  over  the  processors  and  interprocessor  information  exchange  are  like  to  those  in  the 
problem  of  shock  wave.  It  is  worth  emphasizing  that  for  handling  calculations  in  three- 
dimensional  problem  large  amount  of  memory  is  required.  The  use  of  multi-processor 
machines  make  it  possible  to  manage  this  problem  successfully. 


2  Results  on  concurrent  calculations 

The  problems  considered  are  analyzed  not  only  in  regard  to  efficiency  and  speed-up  but 
for  another  value  called  serial  fraction,  this  measurment  has  been  introduced  in  [7].  That 
value  permits  to  judge  some  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  parallel  implementation 
which  can  not  be  exposed  by  looking  at  a  value  of  efficiency  and  speed-up.  for  example,  it 
is  known  that  if  speed-up  is  close  to  linear  as  new  processors  are  being  added  that  means 
a  program  is  well-parallelized.  But  how  close  to  linear  is  good  enough?  Then,  the  behavioi 
of  efficiency  as  the  number  of  processors  is  changing  tells  us  how  close  we  are  getting  to 
the  best  our  hardware  can  do.  But  if  efficiency  is  not  particularly  high  then  what  is  the 
reason  of  it?  That  is  where  the  value  mentioned  comes  in. 

Serial  fraction  is  defined  as  g  =  T3/T(l)  (see  [7]),  where  Ta  is  the  time  taken  by 
the  part  of  the  program  that  must  be  run  serially  in  paralliling  and  T(l)  is  the  time 
needed  on  one  processor.  In  terms  of  efficiency  e  that  measurement  could  be  represented 
as  g  =  (1/e  -  l)/(p  -  1),  here  p  is  the  number  of  processors.Irregular  change  in  g  as  p 
increases  warns  of  load  imbalansing  of  transputer  machine.  A  smooth  increase  in  the  serial 
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1.0 

0.002.5 

7 

6.95 

0.99 
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2D 

2 

1.97 

0.987 

0.0132 

4 

3.84 

0.959 

0.0142 

7 

6.44 

0.92 

0.0144 

3D 

2 

1.92 

0.96 

0.042 

4 

3.76 

0.94 

0.0139 

Table  1:  quosi- Monte  Carlo 
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2.04 

1.02 

pipeline 

3 

3.04 

1.013 

6 

5.9 

0.983 

lattice 

4 

2.628 

0.657 

6 

5.182 

0.864 

Table  2:  Regular  method 


fraction  g  as  p  increases  warns  of  increasing  the  overheard  of  synchronizing  processors.  If 
the  value  of  g  is  a  constant  (or  nearly  constant)  then  we  have  neither  load  imbalance  nor 
increasing  overheard. 

In  Table  1  speed-up  s  and  efficiency  e  as  well  as  the  values  of  serial  fraction  evaluated 
for  the  one-dimensional  shock  wave  problem  (with  the  quasi-Monte  Carlo  method  of 
integral  evaluation),  two-dimensional  unsteady  problem  on  reflection  shock  wave  from  a 
wedge  and  three-dimensional  freejet  flow  problem  are  shown.  It  is  important  that  the 
value  of  g  should  not  increase  (or  it  should  be  increasing  smoothly  at  least).  And  it  was 
the  case  in  our  experiences. 

A  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  regular  met  hod  of  collision  integral  evaluation 
in  our  recent  experiences  for  which  all  the  features  above  are  characteristic.  The  results 
are  shown  in  Table  2.  It  is  worth  emphasizing  that  for  this  method  the  problem  is  not  only 
to  speed  up  computations  but  to  save  computer  memory  too,  and  more,  saving  computer 
memory  is  come  out  to  be  much  more  important.  All  the  stages  of  the  program  were 
sufficiently  effective  parallelized  by  velocity  in  spite  of  exchanging  between  processors. 

Indeed,  the  main  stage  (the  uniform  relaxation)  is  naturally  divided  into  uniform 
parts  as  the  matrix  Apqr  is  distributed  by  velocity  index  r  through  processors.  So  for  each 
r0  we  have  two-dimensional  matrix  Apqro  allocated  to  processor  7’0. 

It  is  founded  that  the  efficiency  of  parallel  computations  for  sufficiently  large  number 
of  velocity  points  can  be  more  than  1  in  well-parallelized  problems  like  the  algorithm  with 
the  regular  method  of  integral  evaluation.  This  appears  to  be  explained  by  transputer 
memory  organization.  An  Inmos  transputer  has  on-chip  memory  which  is  little  in  amount 
but  very  fast  in  data  exchange.  As  the  number  of  processors  increases  adding  processors 
add  that  fast  memory  which  reduced  overheard  and  elapsed  time  for  exchanging  between 
processors. 

The  algorithm  is  also  quite  suitable  for  parallelizing  using  the  matrix  topology  of 
processor  connection  (with  velocity  horizontals  and  spatial  coordinate  verticals).  The 
explanation  of  it  is  given  in  4. 
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For  implementing  the  parallel  program  3L  PARALLEL  FORTRAN77  language  and 
20  Mhz  Inmos  T800  Transputers  hosted  in  a  personal  computer  were  applied. 
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Abstract  :  The  underlying  algorithmic  model  for  reconfigurable  machines,  is  the  multi-phase 
model.  In  this  model,  programs  are  divided  into  series  of  phases  and  each  phase  runs  on 
the  best  suited  physical  topology.  To  show  the  interest  of  multi-phase  algorithms,  in  terms  of 
communication  performances,  we  describe  a  multi-phase  broadcast  procedure  and  we  generalize 
it  to  a  gossip  procedure.  The  performances  of  these  operations  are  illustrated  via  two  new 
multi-phase  algorithms  :  QR  factorization  and  Gauss-Jordan  elimination  which  both  require 
gossip  procedures.  Our  experiments  on  a  SuperNode  machine  confirm  the  superiority  of  these 
algorithms  with  respect  to  those  presented  in  the  literature. 

Keywords  :  Multi-phase  algorithms,  Gossip,  Broadcast,  QR  factorization,  Gauss-Jordan  e- 
limination. 

1  Introduction 

For  a  parallel  distributed  memory  machine,  the  communications  are  often  a  restrictive  fac¬ 
tor.  Then,  the  performance  of  a  parallel  algorithm  depends  on  how  well  its  communication 
graph  matchs  the  interconnection  network  of  the  target  parallel  machine.  In  this  way,  paral¬ 
lel  systems  with  static  interconnections  require  to  adapt  algorithms  to  the  architecture.  The 
conception  of  such  algorithms  is  often  difficult  because  there  is  no  ideal  topology  for  a  set  of 
algorithm  and  because  of  the  intractable  problem  of  mapping  an  algorithm  onto  a  parallel  sys¬ 
tem.  The  use  of  a  router  can  remove  the  designing  problems  but  in  any  case,  the  effects  of  the 
architecture  limitation  are  an  increase  of  the  communication  costs. 

From  an  another  point  of  view,  reconfigurable  machines  in  which  the  interconnection  topol¬ 
ogy  can  be  dynamically  configured  overcome  this  problem  by  allowing  an  adaptation  of  the 
architecture  to  the  needs  of  a  specific  application.  Such  machines  allow  the  development  of 
variable  topology  programs.  The  underlying  algorithmic  model  is  the  multi-phase  model  in 
which  programs  are  designed  so  as  to  execute  series  of  phases.  Each  phase  runs  on  a  topology 
which  suits  in  the  best  way,  the  needs  of  data  movements  and  the  interconnection  network  is 
set  before  the  beginning  of  each  phase  [1,  2]. 

To  show  how  the  multi-phase  model  provides  an  improvement  in  performances  of  parallel  al¬ 
gorithms  we  present  an  efficient  multi-phase  gossip  procedure.  The  use  of  this  procedure  is 
illustrated  via  new  multi-phase  algorithms  for  the  QR  factorization  and  for  the  Gauss-Jordan 
elimination.  In  fact  the  communication  schemes  of  these  algorithms  show  that  is  necessary  to 
perform  some  gossip  operations.  Experimental  tests  have  been  performed  on  a  T.Node  machine, 
a  transputer-based  reconfigurable  MIMD  parallel  system,  under  the  C_NET  programming  en¬ 
vironment. 

Section  2  introduces  the  computation  model  and  the  multi-phase  gossip  procedure.  The  next 
two  sections  describe  the  multi-phase  analysis  of  the  QR  factorization  and  of  the  Gauss-Jordan 
elimination.  Finally  we  present  some  experimental  tests  which  show  better  results  for  multi- 
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phase  implementations  than  for  static  ones. 


2  A  multi-phase  gossip  procedure 

In  our  study,  each  processor  is  assumed  to  have  d  bidirectionnal  communication  links  and 
the  communication  protocol  is  a  point-to-point  rendez-vous.  The  time  tcom  needed  to  send  a 
message  of  size  L  between  two  physically  connected  processors  is  tcom  =  aL  +  where  ^  is  the 
throughput  of  the  communication  links  and  (3  is  the  start-up  time.  Moreover,  each  processor 
has  independent  units  for  communication  and  computation.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  perform 
in  parallel  on  the  same  node  data  transfers  on  each  link  and  arithmetic  operations.  With  the 
multi-phase  model,  each  phase  runs  on  a  particular  topology.  So,  there  is  a  reconfiguration  of 
the  interconnection  network  between  two  phases.  It  is  shown  that  the  reconfiguration  cost  trec 
only  depends  on  the  number  of  processors  of  the  current  phase  and  the  number  of  processors 
of  the  next  phase. 

Now  let  a  reconfigurable  machine  with  a  network  of  degree  d  and  composed  of  p  processors. 
We  consider  the  problem  of  broadcasting  m  messages,  each  of  size  L ,  from  m  processors  to  all 
the  other  p  processors.  For  m  =  1  this  is  a  one-to-all  broadcast.  For  m  =  p  this  is  a  all-to-all 
broadcast.  These  kinds  of  communications  are  frequently  used  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
study  them  in  details. 

A  broadcast  procedure  on  a  reconfigurable  machine  for  the  particular  case  of  p  =  (d  +  l)2  and 
m  =  1  is  proposed  in  [3].  In  this  paper,  we  generalize  it  for  any  p,  d  and  to.  To  underline  the 
main  ideas  and  results  of  this  generalization,  we  illustrate  our  presentation  with  an  example. 


2.1  Procedure  description 

The  procedure  is  articulated  around  three  phases  :  a  division  of  the  messages  in  sub-blocks  of 
size  a  broadcast  of  these  sub-blocks  and  an  aggregation  of  them.  With  this  reconfigurable 
method  the  size  of  the  communicated  messages  becomes  instead  of  L.  A  theoretical  and 
practical  study  of  this  procedure  shows  that,  for  long  messages,  the  time  gain  is  significant 
versus  a  static  method.  To  help  the  reader  to  understand  the  following  of  this  paper,  we  first 
present  the  procedure  given  in  [3]  which  assumes  that  p  =  (d  +  l)2  and  to  =  1. 

Case  p  =  (d  -f  l)2  and  m  =  1 

In  this  case,  the  procedure  is  a  broadcast  operation.  It  consists  in  the  transmission  of  a  message 
originated  from  one  node  (root  node)  to  all  the  other  nodes  of  the  network.  The  principles  of 
the  algorithm  are  as  follows.  In  a  first  phase,  the  root  node  is  connected  to  d  nodes  and  it 
divides  the  message  of  size  L  into  d  +  1  equal  parts.  The  first  part  stays  on  the  root  and  the  d 
others  are  sent  to  the  d  remaining  nodes.  In  the  second  phase  every  processor  having  received 
some  data  is  connected  to  d  other  nodes  and  behaves  as  the  root  node  did  in  the  first  phase. 
Then,  there  are  d-f  1  groups  of  nodes,  each  holding  a  data  of  size  If  we  take  one  node  per 
groups  we  form  d  +  1  new  groups  of  fully  connected  processors  and  it  allows  each  processor  to 
get  the  whole  message. 

The  figure  2.1  illustrates  the  different  topologies  of  the  procedure  for  p  —  25  and  d  =  4. 

During  the  three  phases  the  size  of  the  communicated  messages  is  So  the  execution  time 
is  Ti_,p  =  3 (tree  +  P)  +  On  a  d-ary  tree  the  broadcasting  algorithm  has  a  communication 

time  of  T-tree i_,p  =  ["logjpKLa  +  /?). 
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Figure  1:  The  broadcast  procedure  proposed  in  [2] 
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Figure  2:  Static  versus  multi-phase  algorithm  for  the  broadcast  procedure  with  d  =  3  and 

p  =  16 
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Figure  3:  A  multi-phase  gossip  procedure  for  p  =  25,  m  —  6  and  d  =  4 

The  experimental  results  of  the  multi-phase  broadcast  operation  with  d  =  3  and  p  —  16  are 
given  in  figure  2.  After  being  less  interesting  than  the  static  broadcast  on  a  tree,  the  multi¬ 
phase  algorithm  becomes  more  efficient.  In  fact,  for  small  messages  the  reconfiguration  cost 
trec  is  too  high  to  get  good  results. 

Case  p  =  (d  +  l)2  and  1  <  m  <  p 

Let  L{  be  the  message  that  is  sent  from  the  processor  Pi  to  all  the  other  nodes.  We  divide  Li 
in  sub-blocks  of  size  ^  called  L,j  for  0  <  i  <  m  —  1  and  0  <  j  <  d.  Futhermore,  the  m  nodes 
( Po ,  Pi, . . .  Pm- 1)  which  have  to  send  one  message  are  called  distributing  nodes  (DN). 

For  instance,  let  p  —  25,  d  —  4  and  m  =  6  then,  nodes  Pi  have  to  send  L*  for  0  <  i  <  m  —  1, 
to  all  the  other  nodes.  Figure  3  shows  the  different  topologies  for  this  example.  In  each  phase 
there  are  d  +  1  sub-topologies  each  of  d  +  1  nodes.  Initially,  Po  holds  Loo,  L0i . . .  Lo4,  Pi  holds 
Lio,  Lii  ■  •  •  X-14,  •  •  •,  Ps  holds  L50,  L51  -  ■  •  £54- 

In  phase  1,  a  sub-topology  u  contains  the  nodes  Pk(d+i)+u  for  0  <  k  <  d.  Each  DN  node  sends 
its  sub-blocks  to  all  its  neighbours.  For  instance,  P0  sends  L01  to  P5,  L02  to  P10,  -  .  L04  to 

P20.  The  other  DN  nodes  perform  the  same  process.  Also,  at  the  end  of  this  phase,  let  a 
sub-topology  u  which  contains  a  distributing  node  Px.  Then,  at  the  end  of  this  phase,  each 
node  Pfe(d+i)+u  of  this  sub-topology,  holds  Lxk-  For  example  :  P10  =  P2(s)+o  holds  La2  and  L52 
and  P6  =  Pi(5)+i  holds  in. 

In  phase  2,  we  connect  two  nodes  Pfc1(j+1)+Ul  and  Pfc2(d+i)+u2  iff  &i  =  So,  in  this  phase 
a  sub-topology  u  contains  the  nodes  Pu(d+1)+k  for  0  <  k  <  d.  After  an  all- to- all  procedure 
whithin  each  sub-topology,  each  node  P^+i)**  holds  Lxu  where  0  <  x  <  m  —  1.  For  example  : 
Po,  Pi . , .  P4  hold  Loo,  -^10  •  •  •  Lso  =  0)  and  P10,  Pn  . . .  P14  hold  L02,  L\2  •  •  •  L$2  (u  =  2). 

In  phase  3,  we  connect  two  nodes  PUl(d+1)+fcl  and  PU3(d+ i)+fc2  iff  h  =  k2.  In  this  phase  a  sub¬ 
topology  u  contains  the  nodes  Pk(d+ i)+u  for  0  <  k  <  d.  After  an  all-to-all  procedure  whithin 
each  sub-topology,  each  node  Pfc(<j+i)+u  holds  Lxy  with  0  <  x  <  m  —  1  and  0  <  y  <  d. 

Let  r  =  .  According  to  the  selected  model  of  communication,  the  communication  cost  U 

of  a  phase  i  is  : 

ti  =  free  +  777a  +  /?,  t2  -  trec  +  +  /3  and  t3  =  trec  +  +  /? 

d+ 1  d+l  d+1 
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Finally  the  total  communication  time  when  p  =  (d  +  l)2  is  3 (trec  +  0)  -f- 
Case  m  <  (d  +  l)2  <  p 

To  broadcast  m  messages  from  m  nodes  to  p  nodes  when  m  <  (d  +  l)2  <  p,  we  iterate  the 
multi-phase  gossip  procedure  7  times.  In  fact,  in  a  first  step  m  nodes  send  a  message  to  (d- f  l)2 
other  nodes.  These  ( d  +  l)2  nodes  are  splitted  into  sub-sets  with  m  nodes  each,  which 

run  the  multi-phase  gossip  procedure.  So,  nodes  are  reached.  And  so  on.  In  this 


3  Application  to  matrices  factorization 

3.1  QR  factorization 

The  QR  factorization  is  a  common  linear  algebra  computation,  where  an  m  x  n  matrix  A,  is 
expressed  as  the  product  of  two  matrices  Q  and  R,  with  Q  an  orthonormal  matrix  ( QTQ  =  I) 
and  R  an  upper  triangular  one.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  assume  that  m  =  n.  The  modified 
Gram-Schmidt  method  allows  a  QR  decomposition  and  the  correponding  sequential  algorithm 
is  as  follows.  Let  aj,  rj  and  qj  be  the  ji-th  column  of  respectively  A,  R  and  Q. 

dj  =  IMM  <j<n 
For  k  =  1  to  n  do 

dp  =  mm(dj)fc<t<n 
Swap(<4,dp)  Swap(afc,ap) 

Swap(rfe,rp) 

Tkk  = 


For  j  =  k  +  1  to  n  do 

ricj  ~  rkj+  <  ak,a.j  > 

dj  -  dj  -  rkj.ritj 

&ij  ~  Q'ij  ~  o.ik.rkj ,  1  <  i  <  n 

Done 

Done 


The  parallelization  of  the  modified  Gram-Schmidt  method  has  provided  some  interesting  results 
[4].  Jeesup  [5]  proposes  an  algorithm  which  uses  a  row  decomposition,  O’Leary  and  Whitman  [6] 
present  experimental  results  on  the  BBN  Butterfly  machine,  Zapata  et  al  [7]  give  an  algorithm 
for  Hypercube  SIMD  computers,  finally  Snyder  and  Lin  [8]  propose  new  algorithms  which  use 
row  decomposition  and  particularly  the  Cached  Rows  algorithm.  The  communication  scheme 
of  this  last  algorithm  is  illustrated  in  figure  4  (see  also  [9]).  This  figure  shows  that  in  a  first 
time,  the  algorithm  requires  a  broadcasting  of  the  vector  dj,  and  at  each  step  1  <  k  <  n,  the 
values  rkj,  1  <  j  <  n  have  to  be  send  from  one  processor  to  all  the  others. 

This  algorithm  can  be  implemented  on  a  d-ary  tree  static  topology.  Nevertheless,  we  underline 
that  n  +  1  broadcasts  of  messages  of  size  n  are  neccessary.  So,  to  perform  them  and  according 
to  the  theoretical  and  practical  valuations  of  the  broadcast  algorithm  described  above,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  use  the  multi-phase  strategy  for  m  =  1. 

Experimental  tests  presented  at  the  end  of  this  paper  confirm  this  analysis. 
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- Reduction  and  broadcast  of  d  j  1  <=  j  <=  n 

One  time 

“ “  Reduction  and  broadcast  of  r^j  k+ 1  <=  j  <=  n 
n  times 


Figure  4:  Communication  scheme  of  the  Cached  Rows  algorithm 

3.2  Gauss-Jordan  elimination 

Let  B.w  =  c  a  linear  system,  where  B,  w  and  c  have  respective  size  n  x  n,  n  x  m  and  n  X  m. 
We  consider  the  matrix  B  augmented  with  e,  that  is  we  let  B  :=  ( B ,  c)  teanx  (n  +  m)  matrix. 
Let  (&»i)i<*<n,i<j^(n+m)  be  the  components  of  B.  Then,  the  sequential  Gauss-Jordan  algorithm 
is  the  following  : 

for  k  =  1  to  n  —  1  do 

<  step  k  {Gaussian  elimination  } 
for  i  =  k  +  1  to  n  do 
■pivot  bik/bkk 
for  j  =  k  to  (n  +  m)  do 
bij  bij  —  pivot.bkj 
{  Jordan  elimination  } 
for  i  =  1  to  k  do 
pivot  =  bik/hk 
for  j  =  k  to  {n  -f-  m)  do 
b^  :=  bij  —  pivot.bkj  > 

The  Gaussian  elimination  and  the  Gauss-Jordan  algorithm  have  been  extensively  studied  in 
the  literature  [10].  To  our  knowledge,  no  multi-phase  parallelization  of  this  method  is  proposed 
except  for  tridiagonal  matrices  [11].  In  order  to  refer  a  node,  let  a  reconfigurable  network  of 
p2  processors  viewed  as  a  square  array.  A  processor  located  at  (i,j),  1  <  i,j  <  p  is  labeled 
Pij.  Now,  the  B  matrix  is  naturally  decomposed  into  blocks  Bij,  1  <  i,j  <  p  each  of  size 
—  x  — b  .  So  Bij  =  and  a  processor  Pij  holds  the  block  Bij. 

We  assume  that  the  B  matrix  is  entirely  distributed  among  the  processors  Pn  for  1  <  i  <  p. 
According  to  the  Gauss-Jordan  algorithm  described  before,  at  step  k  we  define  the  pivot  value 
as  bkk,  the  pivot  line  as  (bkj)i<j<n+m,  the  pivot  column  as  (bik)i<i<n  and  the  processor  which 
holds  the  pivot  value  is  called  pivot  processor.  Let  a  step  k  for  which  Pxl  is  the  pivot  processor. 
Then  the  pivot  column  (bife)i<i<n  is  allocated  to  the  processors  Pn,  1  <  i  <  p.  The  part  of  the 
pivot  column  holding  by  a  processor  Pa  is  called  partial  pivot  column.  In  the  same  way,  the 
pivot  line  (bkj)i<j<n+m  is  distributed  among  the  processors  Pxj,  1  <  j  <  p  and  the  part  of  the 
pivot  line  presents  onto  a  processor  Pxj  is  called  partial  pivot  line.  A  such  distribution  involve 
the  communication  scheme  shown  in  figure  5. 

Now,  let  Pxi  be  the  pivot  processor.  Recall  that  the  interconnection  network  is  of  degree  d. 
According  to  the  figure  5,  the  different  broadcast  procedures  could  be  achieved  in  two  phases. 
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Figure  5:  Communication  scheme  of  the  Gauss-Jordan  elimination 

First,  we  configure  each  row  as  a  (d  —  l)-ary  tree  rooted  at  Pix  for  1  <  t  <  p  and  second,  we 
configure  each  column  as  a  (d  -  l)-ary  tree  rooted  at  PXJ  for  1  <  j  <  p. 

This  strategy  seems  to  be  costly,  because  2 n  broadcasts  are  needed.  So,  in  order  to  speed-up 
the  algorithm  we  use,  instead  of  ( d  —  l)-ary  tree  static  topologies,  the  multi-phase  broadcast 
strategy  described  in  section  2.  According  to  the  theoretical  and  practical  valuations  of  this 
strategy  this  approach  is  relevant. 

4  Experimental  results 

We  have  implemented  the  Cached  Rows  algorithm  on  T.Node  machine  (reconfigurable  parallel 
system)  with  an  interconnection  network  configured  as  a  d-ary  tree.  The  results  of  the  Hyper¬ 
cube  (static  parallel  system)  implementation  are  given  in  [8].  Recall  that  the  communication 
graph  of  the  cached  rows  algorithm  requires  n-f-1  broadcasts.  Then,  regarding  to  an  Hypercube 
implementation,  a  d-ary  tree  implementation  is  more  advantageous  because  the  communication 
graph  is  mapped  onto  a  better  topology.  The  speed-up  results  of  the  QR  factorization  with 
p  —  16,  d  =  4  and  n  ~  256  shown  in  figure  6,  corroborates  this  prediction. 

Nevertheless  and  according  to  section  2,  a  broadcast  on  a  tree  is  less  efficient  than  a  multi-phase 
broadcast,  especially  for  long  messages.  Figure  7  confirms  this  analysis.  For  great  problem  sizes, 
the  use  of  the  multi-phase  broadcast  procedure  is  relevant  and  allows  a  decrease  of  the  com¬ 
munication  time  of  the  Cached  Rows  algorithm,  with  respect  to  a  d-ary  tree  implementation. 
The  multi-phase  Gauss-Jordan  algorithm  assumes  p 2  processors  viewed  as  a  square  array  and 
requires  broadcasts  along  each  row  and  column  of  the  array.  So,  the  number  of  processors 
involved  in  each  broadcast  is  p.  That’s  why  we  don’t  present  experimental  tests  for  the  Gauss- 
Jordan  elimination.  In  fact  our  T.Node  machine  own  p2  =  16  processors,  implying  broadcasts 
on  p  =  4  processors  which  is  not  very  significant.  Nevertheless,  the  communication  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  multi-phase  Gauss-Jordan  elimination  is  O(n)  which  is  similar  to  the  multi-phase 
QR  factorization.  So,  for  a  multi-phase  implementation,  we  can  expect  a  significant  gain  in 
performances  regarding  to  a  static  implementation. 
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Figure  6:  Hypercube  versus  d- ary  tree  implementation  for  the  QR  factorization  with  p  —  16, 
d  =  4  and  n  =  256 
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Figure  7:  d-ary  tree  versus  multi-phase  communication  time  for  the  QR  factorization  with 
d  =  16  and  d  =  4 


5  Conclusion 


In  this  paper,  we  have  shown  how  a  multi-phase  gossip  procedure  improves  the  performance 
of  some  classical  parallel  numerical  problems.  Generally  speaking,  the  simplicity  of  the  multi¬ 
phase  algorithms  and  their  performances  lead  to  a  comfortable  development  and  to  an  efficient 
execution. 

We  have  also  to  note  that  reconfigurations  of  the  interconnection  network  could  be  overlaped 
with  computations.  In  this  way,  the  reconfiguration  cost  which  is  sometimes  penalizing,  becomes 
non-existent  for  some  applications. 
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This  paper  is  concerned  with  the  development,  on  a  multiprocessor  system,  of 
a  substructuring  method  for  solving  the  problem  of  image  restoration  when  the 
degradation  function  has  no  specific  form. 


1  Statement  of  the  problem 

The  image  degradation  process  can  be  modeled  as  a  system  H  which  operates,  with  an 
additive  noise  term  e(x ,  y ),  on  an  input  image  f(x,  y )  to  produce  a  degraded  image  g(x,  y). 
The  result  is  an  equation  of  the  following  form: 

oo  oo 

g(x>y)=  J  j  Hx>t>y,v)f{Z,v)d(dr)  +  e(x,y)  (1) 

—  oo  — oo 

The  problem  of  image  restoration  is  the  determination  of  the  original  object  distribution 
/  given  the  recorded  image  g ,  the  degradation  function  h  and  the  noise  e. 

The  image  restoration  problem  is  ill-conditioned.  This  ill-conditioned  behavior  can 
be  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  Riemann-Lebesgue  lemma  ([1]).  A  well  known  and 
highly  regarded  method  for  dealing  with  such  problems  is  the  method  of  regularization  by 
Phillips  and  Tikhonov  ([3]). 

If  we  suppose  that  the  functions  f,g,h  and  e  are  sampled  uniformly  over  a  finite  rect¬ 
angular  network  to  form  arrays  of  size  y,  x  u  and  use  the  ’’rectangular  rule”  for  the 
approximation  of  the  integral  in  (1),  then  the  Tikhonov  regularization  method  consists  in 
solving  the  following  minimization  problem  ([1],  p.  149) 

minfJ(f,  7)  (2) 


where 

Ju,i)=\\Hf-gr+i\\cfr  (3) 
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The  matrix  C  is  the  regularization  operator  (usually  chosen  equal  to  the  discretization 
of  the  Laplace  or  biharmonic  operator)  and  7  is  the  regularization  parameter  (7  >  0). 

The  solution  of  problem  (2)  satisfies  the  normal  equations 

(HtH  +  7CtC)/  =  HTg  (4) 

Here,  A  =  HT H  +  7 CTC  is  a  symmetric  and  positive  definite  matrix  of  order  n  =  /x  x  v 
and  /  and  g  are  vectors  of  n  components. 

For  "modest-sized”  problems  (e.g.  n  <  1000)  an  efficient  and  numerically  stable 
method  for  solving  this  problem  is  based  on  the  singular  value  decomposition  theorem. 
When  the  degradation  function  is  ” space-invariant”,  the  solution  of  (4)  may  be  efficiently 
obtained  on  a  parallel  computer  by  using  the  fast  Fourier  transform  (FFT)  algorithm, 
which  also  requires  a  limited  amount  of  storage. 

In  general,  the  dimension  of  system  (4)  is  quite  large.  For  a  low  resolution  image  of 
512  x  512  pixels,  the  matrix  A  takes  on  a  size  218  x  218,  which  is  difficult  to  operate  upon 
in  the  computer;  obviously  storage  alone  is  a  monumental  task. 

For  example,  in  many  image  restoration  problems,  the  degradation  function  h  has  the 
following  general  form,  i.e.,  h  is  neither  "space-invariant”  nor  ’’separable”: 


Hx>t>y>v) 


n  (u-xy\ 

2Tro{x,y)eXP  \2a 2{x,y)j 


exp 


((v-y)2\ 

\2a2(x,y)J 


(5) 


where 

|*«n(a+y)|,  ifsin(x+y)^0  fe  €  [1,2] 
it,  if  sin(x+y)  =  0 

or 

a(x,y)  =  k(x  +  y);  k  6  [0.01, 0.02] 

where  A;  is  a  positive  number  and  N  is  a  normalization  constant  for  h.  The  magnitude  of 
k  will  determine  the  extent  of  blur  in  the  image,  in  the  sense  that  for  growing  values  of 
k,  each  image  point  is  obtained  with  the  contribution  of  a  larger  number  of  object  points 
(superposition  principle,  [1]). 

An  interesting  proposal  for  reducing  the  dimension  of  system  (4)  has  been  presented 
in  [2].  However,  for  many  images  of  practical  interest,  the  dimension  of  (4)  is  still  too 
large. 

The  advent  of  high  performance  parallel  computers  makes  tractable  the  general  case 
in  which  the  degradation  function  has  no  specific  form.  Indeed,  a  natural  approach  to 
solve  the  problem  (2)  on  these  computing  systems  is  based  on  the  domain  decomposition 
principle.  The  basic  idea  is  to  decompose  the  image-domain  into  image-subdomains  and 
restore  the  image-patch  in  each  image-subdomain  separately  in  parallel.  The  approach 
may  be  different  according  to  the  parallel  architecture  we  have  at  our  disposal. 


(6) 

(7) 
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2  A  substructuring  technique  for  a  shared  memory 
multiprocessor  system 

On  a  shared  memory  multiprocessor  system  with  a  few  high  performance  vector  proces¬ 
sors,  such  as  the  Cray  Y-MP,  we  propose  the  following  substructuring  technique. 

Let  1Z  =  [1,  fi ]  x  [1,  i/j  be  the  domain  on  which  the  function  f(x,  y)  is  sampled  in  n  x  u 
regular  grid  points.  We  decompose  R  into  r  disjoint  rectangular  subdomains  Rt  with 
interfaces  parallel  to  the  sides  of  7Z.  We  assume  that  an  approximation  of  the  function 
f(x,y)  is  known  on  these  interfaces.  For  example,  an  approximation  to  f(x,y)  on  each 
boundary  line  may  be  obtained  by  solving  an  image  restoration  problem  (1)  in  a  strip 
centered  on  the  boundary  of  two  adjacent  domains.  These  restoration  problems  may  be 
solved  efficiently  in  parallel. 

With  this  assumption,  the  original  image  restoration  problem  on  1Z  may  be  reduced 
to  t  image-patch  restoration  problems  on  the  subdomains  Rt(t  =  l,2...,r)  with  the 
constraint  that  the  function  is  continuous  on  the  common  boundaries.  In  each  subdomain 
Rt  this  continuity  condition  is  expressed  by  a  system  of  linear  equations 

ETf  -  s  =  0  (8) 

where  E  is  a  sparse  nxm  matrix  and  s  is  a  vector  of  m  known  values  of  the  image  f(x,  y ) 
on  the  boundaries  of  Rt. 

Then,  in  each  subdomain  Rt  it  is  required  to  solve  a  medium-size  minimization  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  form  (2)  with  the  equality  constraints  (8)  and  the  r  subproblems  (2)-(8), 
related  to  the  r  subdomains  Ri,R2,  ...Rt,  may  be  solved  in  parallel. 

A  suitable  method  for  solving  efficiently  on  a  vector  computer  in  each  subdomain 
Rt  the  medium-size  equality  constrained  quadratic  programming  problem  (2)— (8)  is  the 
Hestenes  method  of  multipliers.  This  method  is  defined  by  the  following  formulas  (c  >  0): 

\i+1  =  \i+c{ETfi-s)  i  =  0,1,...  (9) 

where  fi  is  the  solution  of  the  system 

(A  +  cEEr)f  =  -E\  +  r  +  cEs  (10) 

and  r  =  HTg.  For  moderately  large  c,  starting  with  A0  =  0,  a  few  total  iterations  will 
usually  be  sufficient  for  the  convergence  of  method  (9)-(10). 

At  each  iteration  i  the  system  (10)  is  solved  with  the  Preconditioned  Conjugate  Gra¬ 
dient  method  (PCG)  with  a  diagonal  preconditioner.  A  Fortran  program  for  a  parallel 
implementation  of  the  method  on  CRAY  Y-MP  (with  four  vector  processors)  with  CMICS 
microtasking  directives  has  been  developed. 

With  f(x,y)  we  indicate  the  restored  image;  the  solution  of  (9)— (10)  is  the  restriction 
on  Rt  of  f(x,y). 
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3  Computational  experiments  on  CRAY  Y-MP 

Two  images  have  been  used  as  test  problems  for  the  domain  decomposition  method  de¬ 
scribed  in  section  2:  a  CAT  (63  x  109  pixels)  and  a  VENUS  (105  x  105  pixels),  with  32 
gray  levels  each.  Three  blurred  CAT  images  (k  =  2  in  formula  (6)(TP1);  k  =  0.01  and 
k  =  0.02  in  formula  (7)(TP2  and  TP3))  have  been  decomposed  into  four  image-patches, 
each  of  32  x  55  sample  values.  The  values  of  the  image  on  the  boundaries  of  H  and  on 
the  interfaces  are  determined  by  solving  six  restoration  image  problems  (1)  in  six  strips, 
of  width  varying  from  14  to  24  pixels,  centered  on  the  four  sides  of  7 Z  and  on  the  two 
interfaces  of  the  four  subdomains;  these  interfaces  are  parallel  to  the  coordinate  axes. 


Figure  1:  Original  Figure  2:  TP1  Figure  3:  Restored 

CAT  image  blurred  image  TP1  image 


In  our  second  restoration  experiment,  the  input  to  the  domain  decomposition  method 
is  a  severly  blurred  image  (k  =  2  in  formula  (6))  derived  from  the  VENUS  image.  It 
has  been  decomposed  into  two  image-patches  of  105  x  53  sample  values  and  four  image- 
patches  of  53  x  53  sample  values  (TP4  and  TP5  respectively). 


Figure  4:  Original  Figure  5:  TP5  Figure  6:  Restored 

VENUS  image  blurred  image  TPS  image 

We  can  also  compare  the  original  image  f(x,y)  and  the  restored  image  f(x,y )  by 
comparing  the  gray  level  in  these  images  at  the  mesh-points  of  the  network  that  covers 
1Z.  It  is  interesting  to  plot  the  absolute  error  |/(x,  y)  —  f(x,  y)|  and  to  give  the  percentage 
of  the  area  of  1Z  with  absolute  error  less  or  equal  to  the  gray  level  l. 

We  have  also  calculated  the  three  picture  distance  measures  D(f,  f )  and  E(f,  f) 
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given  by  Herman  in  [4]: 


£  £(/«,*- A.*)2 

u— 1  u=l _ 

\  t  £(/■,.-*)’ 

\  14=1  14=1 

X)  X)  l/u,w  ~  fu,v  | 

_  14=1  14=1 _ 

t  £  IA.I 

14=1  14=1 


(11) 

(12) 


E  =  max  (| Tij  -  Rij J)  1  <  i  <  /i/2, 
i,j  1  <  j  <  i//2 

where 

Ti,j  =  —  (/2t,2j  +  f2i+l,2j  +  f2i,2j+l  +  f2i+l,2j+l) 

Ri,j  =  ^(/2*,2j  +  f2i+l,2j  +  f2i,2j+l  +  hi+lfj+l) 

and  t  denote  the  average  density  of  the  digitized  test  image. 

These  three  measures  have  been  calculated  also  before  restoration  ( D0)  Rq,  E0)  in  order 
to  have  a  quantitative  evaluation  of  the  blurring  effect  on  the  original  image. 


Table  1: 


Restored  image 

Do 

Ro 

Eo 

D 

R 

E 

Perc.of  error  <  1 

and  <  8 

TP1 

1.63 

0.83 

38.1 

0.41 

0.18 

28.8 

28% 

94% 

TP2 

1.57 

0.79 

29.0 

0.39 

0.15 

22.0 

24% 

95% 

TP3 

1.34 

0.66 

28.6 

0.57 

0.25 

26.6 

12% 

87% 

TP4 

1.13 

0.27 

27.6 

0.74 

0.18 

12.9 

76.3% 

TP5 

1.17 

0.28 

27.2 

0.74 

0.18 

12.9 

77% 

Tables  1  and  2  summarize  the  results  obtained  in  the  experiments  of  restoring  the 
CAT  and  VENUS  images.  In  table  2,  k *  indicates  the  number  of  "outer”  iterations 
required  to  make  \\ETfi  —  s||  <  10-3  and  j*  indicates  the  total  number  of  CG  iterations 
for  the  solution  of  system  (10)  with  the  CG  method.  Different  values  of  k*  and  j*  are 
obtained  for  the  different  subdomains  Rt,  t  =  1,  ...r;  in  table  2  we  report  maximum  and 
minimum  values  of  k*  and  j*.  The  termination  criterion  for  the  CG  method  is  taken  as 
||(— EXi  +  r  +  crES)  —  Mf  ||  <  min{10-3, 10-8||M||r}  where  ||M||r  is  the  Turing  norm  of 
M.  For  all  these  test  problems  the  values  of  7  and  c  are  10-4  and  10s  respectively. 
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.Table  2;. 


Restored  image 

n 

m 

k*(maxjmin) 

j*(max/min) 

TP1:  CAT(k=2) 

2418 

(32  +  7)  x  (55  +  7) 

170 

2/1 

624/430 

TP2:  CAT(k=0.01) 

2730 

(32  +  10)  x  (55  +  10) 

170 

2/1 

109/53 

TP3:  CAT(k=0.02) 

2948 

(32  +  12)  x  (55  +  12) 

170 

2/1 

148/98 

TP4:  VENUS(k=2) 

6300 

105  x  (53  +  7) 

312 

2/2 

824/561 

TP5:  VENUS(k=2) 

3844 

(53  +  9)  x  (53  +  9) 

208 

2/2 

757/468 

The  computer  time  on  CRAY  Y-MP  with  two  vector  processors  for  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  CAT  image  with  the  proposed  substructuring  method  is  29.3  seconds 
in  the  case  k  =  0.01  and  67.0  seconds  in  the  case  k  =  0.02. 

4  A  substructuring  technique  for  a  message  passing 
distributed  memory  multiprocessor  system 

On  a  message  passing  distributed  memory  multiprocessor  system  we  have  many  processors 
with  a  local  memory.  If  we  want  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  performance,  it  is  necessary  to 
reduce  the  interprocessor  communications  as  much  as  possible.  Thus,  we  propose  to 
decompose  the  image  domain  7Z  into  a  large  number  r  of  rectangular  subdomains  Rt 
(t  =  1,2, ...  ,t)  with  rectangular  overlapping  strips  between  adjacent  subdomains.  More 
precisely,  the  image  71  is  subdivided  into  r  =  vr  x  fir  disjoint  rectangular  subdomains  Rt, 
On  each  subdomain  we  consider  the  problem  (1).  In  order  to  preserve  continuity  of  the 
solution  across  the  interfaces  of  two  adjacent  subdomains,  an  overlapping  strip  is  added 
to  each  subdomain  side.  Thus,  the  image-subdomain/?*  is  obtained  by  enlarging  each  side 
of  Rt  with  u  pixels,  so  that  each  subdomain  holds  approximately  the  same  number  of 
pixels.  In  each  subdomain  Rt  we  solve  the  medium-size  minimization  problem  (2)  or  (4), 
where,  the  matrix  A  =  HlH  +  7 ClC  has  order  dimen  =  (fi/pr  +  2u)(v/vr  +  2u). 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  sparse  structure  of  the  matrix  A,  the  solution  is 
computed  with  the  Preconditioned  Conjugate  Gradient  method  (PCG)  with  a  diagonal 
preconditioner.  A  C  language  program  has  been  developed  to  implement  the  Domain 
Decomposition  algorithm  on  a  transputer  network  constituted  by  two  Quintek  FAST9 
boards  plugged  into  a  PC  Intel  486  host  computer.  Each  board  is  fitted  with  nine  T805 
transputers  running  at  25Mhz  with  4Mbyte  of  local  storage.  The  transputers  may  be 
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connected  in  many  different  topology  networks  and  better  results,  in  terms  of  commu¬ 
nication  times,  are  obtained  using  connections  that  match  the  communication  paths  of 
the  algorithm.  In  our  implementation,  there  are  two  communication  phases:  the  data 
decomposition  step,  where  each  transputer  reads  part  of  the  blurred  image  from  a  file  and 
the  results  collection  step,  where  each  transputer  writes  its  own  results  to  a  file.  The 
communication  phases  have  been  accomplished  by  primitives  of  Arnia  DD  Jib  library  [7] 
as  follows: 

DD  .read -domainal  ( NDIM,  Idim,  offset,  sizeof( int),  j name ,  gdim,  edimj,  u ); 

■  ■  ■  /*  Subproblem  Solution  */ 

DD. write. domain.ol  (NDIM,ldim, offset, sizeof (int),  /name,  gdim,  edim,fu); 

where  the  primitive  DD.read.domain.ol  distributes  the  data  of  file  fname  into  local 
arrays  /  according  to  a  .MD/M-dimensional  grid  of  processors  with  an  overlapping  area 
defined  by  u.  The  primitive  DD. write. domain. .ol  implements  the  results  collection  process. 
These  routines  take  the  user  specification  domain  (the  blurred  image)  and  perform  a 
mapping  to  the  underlying  processor  topology,  so  that  the  user  has  not  to  know  the 
location  of  the  processes  or  which  nodes  have  to  communicate.  In  this  way  it  is  possible 
to  change  the  physical  connection  topology  without  modifying  the  code. 

5  Computational  experiments  on  transputer  net¬ 
works 

Computer  experiments  have  been  carried  out  blurring  some  test  images  with  the  degra¬ 
dation  function  (5)-(6)  or  (5)-(7).  We  report  the  results  obtained  with  the  test  problems 

Table  3:  Herman’s  parameters  for  the  blurred  test  images. 


TP6,  (a  117  x  103  radiographic  image,  figure  8)  and  TP7,  (a  64  x  64  photographic  image, 
figure  11),  with  256  gray  levels  each.  The  quality  of  the  restored  and  blurred  images  have 
been  measured  by  the  Herman’s  parameters  (11).  In  table  3  are  reported  the  parameters 
measured  in  the  blurred  test  images.  Table  4  reports  errors  and  total  computation  time 


Table  4:  Image  restorations  errors  and  timings. 


TEST 

k 

7 

u 

D 

R 

E 

r 

sec 

dimen 

TP6 

1.8 

3.e  —  3 

0.26 

0.18 

37 

16 

437 

34x37 

0.26 

0.18 

37 

15 

571 

41x31 

0.26 

0.18 

37 

12 

654 

41x37 

TP7 

2 

l.e  —  3 

6 

0.51 

0.25 

65 

16 

164 

25x25 

0.51 

0.25 

65 

12 

224 

25x29 

0.51 

0.25 

65 

8 

334 

25x38 

0.018 

00 

ft 

1 

4a. 

8 

0.32 

0.13 

68 

16 

341 

28x28 

0.31 

0.13 

66 

15 

374 

26x32 

0.31 

0.13 

68 

12 

412 

28x32 

(elapsed  time)  obtained  varying  the  number  of  subdomains.  Comparing  the  values  of 
column  D,  R  and  E  in  tables  3  and  4  it  is  possible  to  have  a  quantitative  evaluation 
of  the  restoration  process.  Furthermore,  observing  the  values  of  table  4,  it  is  clear  that 
errors  are  not  affected  by  the  increasing  number  of  subdomains  (column  r).  Particular 
attention  should  be  payed  to  the  case  k  —  0.018.  The  maximum  error  E  seems  not  to  be 
reduced  by  the  restoration  process  as  much  as  the  other  error  parameters  (D,R).  Besides, 
the  percentage  of  absolute  error  less  than  16  gray  levels  passes  from  49%  in  the  blurred 
image,  to  73%  in  the  restored  image.  This  means  that  the  highest  errors  concentrate  in 
few  points  while  most  of  the  restored  image  has  a  better  quality.  Since  the  program  hardly 
can  run  on  a  single  processor  (because  of  storage  limitations),  we  evaluate  the  efficiency 
as  the  ratio  ( Tt»/t)/(Tt/t *),  where  Tr  and  Tr*  represent  the  computation  time  with  r 
and  t*  processors  respectively  and  r*(<  r)  is  the  minimum  number  of  processors  that 
can  be  used  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  (in  our  case,  t*  =  6).  In  Figure  7  the  values  of 
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Figure  7:  Efficiency  values  for  test  image  TP7  ( k  =  2) 
efficiency  obtained  with  test  problem  TP7  ( k  =  2)  are  plotted.  Finally,  table  5  reports  the 
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Table  5:  Communication  time  for  test  problem  TP  7  case  k  =  2. 


r 

Comm.  Time 

Total  Time 

% 

6 

4.7 

433 

l.% 

8 

334 

1.5% 

10 

6.3 

289 

2.1% 

12 

4.9 

224 

2.1% 

15 

193 

3.0% 

16 

4.9 

164 

2.9% 

time  spent  in  the  communication  phases  and  total  computation  time  when  the  number 
of  subdomains  increases.  Though  the  communication  time  increases  with  the  number  of 
subdomains,  it  is  always  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  computation  time. 


Figure  8:  117  x 

103  Original  image 
(TP6) 


Figure  9:  TP6  im¬ 
age  (blurred  with 
&—1.8) 


Figure  10:  Re¬ 

stored  Image 


Figure  11:  647  x 

643  Original  image 
(TP7) 


Figure  12:  Blurred 
image  (k=0.18) 


Figure  13:  Re¬ 

stored  Image 
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Abstract 

The  execution  of  an  application  on  distributed  memory  multiprocessors  machines  re¬ 
quires  a  superposition  of  computation  tasks  and  control  tasks.  This  is  harmful  if  machines 
do  not  have  a  specific  support  for  control  services.  The  ArMen  architecture,  composed  of 
a  processor  network  and  a  shared  programmable  logic  layer,  have  such  a  support. 

We  propose  to  use  the  formalism  UNITY  to  express  algorithms  as  a  union  of  a  program 
user  and  a  program  control.  The  program  user  is  compiled  for  a  MIMD  processor  network 
and  the  program  control  is  transformed  into  boolean  expressions  which  can  be  mapped 
on  the  reconfigurable  logic  layer.  This  layer  constitutes  an  integrated  and  autonomous 
support  of  computation  and  communication,  assigned  to  the  control  of  distributed  parallel 
programs. 

This  strategy  is  illustrated  for  the  compilation  of  a  mutual  exclusion  algorithm. 


Introduction 

On  the  distributed  memory  multiprocessor  machines,  the  cooperation  of  a  processus  set  requires 
control  services  to  ensure  system  coherence.  If  a  machine  do  not  have  a  specific  support, 
computation  and  control  operations  use  the  same  computation  and  communication  resources 
alternately.  This  sharing  reduces  the  output  and  harms  to  the  clarity  of  programs.  Furthermore, 
the  impossibility  of  observing  instantaneously  a  global  state  of  the  processor  network  often 
implies  a  total  end  to  computation  during  the  global  control  phases. 

To  consider  these  problems,  several  machines  offer  communication  and  processing  supports 
dedicated  to  the  control  tasks.  A  few  machines  have  two  processors  per  node.  One  assumes  the 
production  tasks,  the  other  is  assigned  to  controls  and  communication.  The  ArMen  machine 

'This  work  is  supported  by  the  GDR/PRC  ANM  and  C3,  the  Bretagne  region  and  the  Brest  city.  The 
ArMen  machine  development  has  been  mainly  supported  by  ANVAR 
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provides  an  alternative.  Its  configurable  logic  layer  can  be  used  to  implante  centralized  control 
and  global  processor  models  [10]. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  parallelism  and  often  non-determinism  make  programming  these 
machines  difficult.  The  state  of  global  behaviour  through  local  interactions  and  local  behaviour 
is  a  delicate  problem  for  programmers.  An  informal  specification  is  then  insufficient  to  ensure 
programs  accuracy  and  reliability. 

Thus,  several  formalisms,  like  CCS,  UNITY  or  GAMMA,  have  been  proposed  to  develop 
parallel  algorithms.  They  bear  mechanisms  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  algorithms  using  mathe¬ 
matical  arguments.  Furthermore,  these  formalisms  allow  deduce  local  behaviour  to  be  deduced 
from  global  specifications  of  systems. 

In  this  article,  we  will  describe  a  parallel  program  with  UNITY  formalism,  as  a  union  of  a 
program  user  and  a  program  control.  We  apply  this  transformation  to  compile  programs  on 
the  ArMen  machine. 

First,  we  explain  the  ArMen  architecture  and  its  caracteristics.  Next,  we  show  how  a 
UNITY  description  is  compiled  to  produce  on  the  one  hand  executable  programs  on  a  dis¬ 
tributed  memory  multiprocessor  machine,  and  on  the  other  hand  implantable  logic  circuits 
on  a  reconfigurable  logic  layer.  Then,  we  end  with  a  complete  example  applied  to  a  mutual 
exclusion  algorithm. 


1  The  ArMen  machine 

The  architecture  of  the  ArMen  machine  [15]  is  based  on  a  superposition  of  a  processor  net¬ 
work  and  logic  programmable  circuits.  Current  implementation  involves  modules  with  a  T800 
transputer,  a  Xilinx  3090  Logic  Cell  Array  (LCA)  and  a  1  Mbyte  static  memory  (figure  1). 


Interconnection  network 


Figure  1:  ArMen  Architecture 

Each  configurable  logic  circuit  is  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the  local  bus  of  the 
associated  processor,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  two  neighbouring  circuits  to  form  a  linear 
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ring  throughout  the  machine.  The  topology  of  the  transputer  link  interconnection  network  is 
not  imposed. 

One  LCA  is  composed  of  a  logic  block  matrix  (boolean  functions  on  five  variables)  and  of 
programmable  interconnection  resources.  Each  node  is  in  charge  of  the  local  LCA  configuration. 
This  stage  lasts  150  ms, 

The  ideas  of  a  reconfigurable  logic  layer  may  be  easily  applied  to  other  parallel  machines. 
Furthermore,  the  reconfigurable  logic  circuits  will  benefit  fully  from  integration  technical  progress 

2  Characteristics  and  requirements  of  the  ArMen  ma¬ 
chine 

The  ArMen  machine  with  its  reconfiguration  possibilities  constitutes  an  efficient  support  which 
is  adapted  to  several  programming  and  execution  models. 

On  most  existing  machines,  the  material  architecture  is  fixed.  Possible  configuration  capa¬ 
bilities  are  limited  to  the  level  of  networks  and  communication  modes.  The  machine  supernode 
proposes,  for  example,  a  configurable  interconnection  crossbar  network.  Communications  on  a 
iWarp  processors  network  may  be  synchronous  or  asynchronous. 

But,  the  flow  control  and  the  execution  model  remains  fixed.  Moreover,  machine  character¬ 
ization  is  often  carried  out  in  proportion  to  these  features  by  Flynn’s  classification  [11],  The 
operations  are  stepped  by  local  clocks  on  each  node  in  the  case  of  MIMD  machines,  or  by  a 
global  clock  common  to  the  processor  set  in  the  case  of  SIMD  or  systolic  machines.  Thus,  the 
software  of  these  machines  is  designed  and  compiled  in  relation  with  a  determined  architecture, 
according  to  imposed  execution  schemes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ArMen  architecture  has  more  avanced  configuration  capabilities 
because  the  unicity  of  the  execution  model  is  not  implied.  An  application  may  be  executed 
according  to  several  models  alternately  or  concurrently.  An  application  description  is  composed 
during  that  time  of  software  and  associated  hardware  for  the  configurable  layer,  to  define 
fonctions  and  the  choice  of  execution  models. 

•  MIMD  model  :  the  machine  processor  network  naturally  controls  this  fonctionning  mode. 
Communication  is  carried  out  in  the  form  of  message  passing.  Each  processor  may  make 
use  of  independent  local  accelerators  implanted  on  the  reconfigurable  layer.  This  fonc¬ 
tionning  mode  is  adapted  to  irregular  programs. 

•  SPMD  model  :  each  node  executes  the  same  program  and  synchronizes  itself  with  its 
neigthbours  via  access  to  a  computation  and/or  control  operator  shared  by  all  nodes. 
Communications  may  be  synchronous  at  the  level  of  the  reconfigurable  layer.  This  model 
is  of  interest  particulary  in  order  to  employ  the  machine  in  a  dataflow  context  [1],  Futher- 
more,  shared  global  operators  can  be  used  to  implant  massively  parallel  circuits  [3]. 

•  Systolic  circuits  :  regular  networks  of  simple  processors  can  be  synthesized  in  the  re¬ 
configurable  layer.  They  have  a  proper  sequencing  independant  of  thw  MIMD  processor 
network,  and  they  communicate  synchronously.  Data  is  supplied  by  the  MIMD  processor 
network. 
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•  Global  processors  :  These  circuits  are  composed  of  regular  pipelines  of  operators  through¬ 
out  the  machine.  A  particular  node  sequences  pipelines  independently  of  the  MIMD 
network.  This  architecture  constitutes  an  autonomous  integrated  machine,  able  to  appre¬ 
hend  efficently  global  states  of  the  MIMD  machine  and  to  undertake  distributed  regular 
computation. 

Thus,  the  versatile  nature  of  the  ArMen  machine  implies  a  particular  need  of  tools,  intended 
to  describe  the  circuit  structure  to  implant  in  the  reconfigurable  logic  layer.  This  description 
must  be  written  in  a  high  level  language. 

With  this  end  in  view,  two  approaches  are  necessary  : 

1.  This  first  one  is  to  propose  predefined  execution  and  computation  schemes,  which  poten¬ 
tially  have  a  interest  for  many  applications.  Description  languages  enable  high  level  logic 
synthesis  according  to  architectural  models  easy  to  define.  For  that,  we  have  developed  : 

•  The  language  CCEL  allows  global  operators  to  be  synthesized  using  a  cellular  au¬ 
tomata  model.  These  cicuits  are  used  in  SPMD  mode  to  do  regular  computations 
on  a  large  data  array. 

•  Another  model  will  be  defined  to  describe  global  processors  in  the  form  of  a  set  of 
distributed  finite  state  automata  communicating  through  operators.  They  send  and 
receive  data  from  processor  local  interfaces. 

2.  The  second  approach  is  to  use  a  unified  language  allowing  global  behaviour  of  a  system 
to  be  specified.  The  aim  is  to  provide  a  general  tool  to  test  and  use  various  parallel 
algorithms.  With  this  end  in  view,  we  propose  to  use  UNITY  formalim  to  describe 
essentially  the  control  on  the  ArMen  machine. 

3  A  unified  approach  of  description 

3.1  Generalities 

UNITY  (Unbounded  Non  deterministic  Iterative  Transformation)  [7]  is  a  description  formalism 
of  concurrent  program.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a  support  in  order  to  reason  and  develop, 
appropriate  for  a  wide  variety  of  architectures  (shared  and  distributed  memory  architectures, 
systolic  arrays,  . . . )  and  problems  (control,  reactive  program,  sorting  program  . . . ). 

A  UNITY  program  is  characterized  by  : 

•  a  set  of  simple  or  multiple  assignments, 

•  non-determinism  and  the  absence  of  control  flow.  There  is  no  hypothesis  about  the  as¬ 
signment  execution  order.  Non-determinism  selection  is  only  constrained  by  the  following 
fairness  rule:  every  statement  is  executed  infinitely  often  in  a  infinite  time  interval. 

•  the  possibility  of  describing  asynchronous  or  synchronous  behaviour  with  the  notion  of 
multiple  assignments. 
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UNITY  gives  a  high  level  programming  style  in  order  to  describe  the  solution,  independently 
of  the  target  architecture.  This  is  the  design  task.  Next,  this  first  program  is  derived  and  re¬ 
fined  successively  to  obtain  an  adapted  version  for  the  target  architecture.  This  is  the  mapping 
task.  Temporal  logic  associated  with  the  language,  allows  proof  to  be  built  on  the  transfor¬ 
mation.  Furthermore,  a  UNITY  program  can  be  structured  as  a  union  or  a  superposition  of 
a  set  of  components.  With  a  few  rules,  global  properties  can  be  deducted  from  component’s 
properties.  This  abstraction  mechanism  allows  a  parallel  algorithm  to  be  describe  as  a  union  or 
a  superposition  of  an  operative  component  (program  -user)  and  a  control  component  (program 
control). 

3.2  UNITY  program  structure 

Here,  we  present  in  brief  the  UNITY  formalism  syntax.  For  a  full  description,  the  reader  may 
referred  to  [7]. 

The  general  structure  of  a  UNITY  program  is  : 

Program  <  program  name  > 

Declare  <  variable  declarations  > 

Always  <  macro  definitions  > 

Initially  <  initial  values  > 

Assign  <  set  of  assignments  > 

End 

1.  The  section  declare  holds  variable  declarations  and  their  associated  type. 

2.  The  section  Always  is  composed  of  a  equational  set,  allowing  transparent  variables  or 
macro  definitions  to  be  defined  according  to  other  variables. 

3.  The  section  Initially  defines  initial  values  of  variables. 

4.  The  section  Assign  holds  a  non  empty  set  of  multiple  or  simple  assignments  separated 
by  the  symbol  [].  This  non  deterministic  choice  of  evaluated  assignments  at  a  given  time 
allows  asynchronous  execution  models  to  be  translated. 

A  multiple  assignment  is  a  synchronous  evaluation  of  values  of  a  group  of  variables  (sep¬ 
arated  by  the  symbol  ||). 

Assigments  may  be  guarded  (clause  if)  or  quantified. 

Examples 

•  Guarded  assignments  : 
xfy  :=  x  +  l,x  if  b 
is  identical  to  : 

(a:  :=  x  -f  1  ||  y  :=  x )  if  b 

and  signifies  that  x  takes  the  value  of  x+1  and  y  takes  the  value  of  x.  If,  initially,  x  is  1, 
x  takes  the  value  2  and  y  the  value  1.  simultaneously  if  the  condition  b  is  true. 
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•  Quantified  assignments  : 

(||  *  :  0  <  i  <  N  ::  A[i)  :=  0) 

Simultaneous  reset  of  an  array  A(0.../V] 

•  A  sort  program  : 

Program  sort 

Declare  A:array[0..N]  of  integer 
Assign 

{[]i :  0  <  i  <  N  ::  A[i],  A[i  +  1]  :=  A\i  +  1],  A[i]  if  A[i]  >  A[i  +  1]} 

End 

The  variables  A[i]  and  A[i  +  1]  are  exchanged  if  the  guard  A[i\  <  A[i  -j-  1]  is  true.  When 
all  guards  are  false,  the  program  reaches  a  fixed  point  corresponding  to  a  sorted  state  of 
array. 

3.3  A  unified  description  for  ArMen 

We  use  the  UNITY  formalism  to  specify  applications  and  especially  their  control  on  the  ArMen 
machine.  The  absence  of  flow  control  and  the  ability  to  describe  synchronous  and  asynchronous 
models,  constitute  a  characteristic  adapted  for  this  architecture. 

First,  a  complete  description  of  the  application,  without  distinction  between  software  and 
hardware  aspects,  serves  as  a  raisonning  support.  This  description  is  then  refined  to  obtain, 
on  the  one  hand,  an  implantable  program  on  the  processor  networks,  and  on  the  other  hand  a 
synthesizable  circuit  on  the  reconfigurable  layer. 

A  interesting  transformation  strategy  consistes  in  separating  the  control  part  and  the  oper¬ 
ative  part  of  the  application.  The  reconfigurable  layer  then  gives  a  specific  and  efficient  support 
for  the  control  of  distributed  parallel  programs. 

Example  :  This  example  presents  a  program  to  model  a  synchronizer.  Its  purpose  is  to 
produce  pulses  at  each  site  of  the  asynchronous  network  as  if  the  latter  had  been  generated  by 
a  global  clock.  Each  site  has  a  instantaneous  value  of  this  clock  [8]. 

The  program  user  positions  local  variables  lsurei  ,  which  represent  the  state  suree  of  each 
process  of  the  processor  network.  It  manages  local  variables  pulsi  which  are  incremented  when 
the  global  condition  systemsure  is  true. 

The  program  control  scans  the  Lsurei  states  on  each  process  and  set  global  condition 
systemsure  when  all  sites  are  surees. 

Program  synchro  :  user 

Initially {[]i  :  0  <  i  <  N  —  1::  Lsurei, pulsi  —  false, 0  ) 

Assign  {[]i  :  0  <  i  <  N  —  1  ::  lsurei  true  if  application-condition  ) 

[]  (||  i  :  0  <  i<  N  -  1  ::  pulsi, Lsurei  :=  pulsi  +  I ,  false  if  systemsure) 

End 
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Program  synchro  :  control 

Assign  system.sure  :~  (  A  i  :  0  <  i  <  N  -  l  ::  L sure,)) 

End 

application  =  (synchro:user[]synchro:control) 


This  program  cannot  be  implanted  directly  on  the  processor  network  and  on  the  logic  circuits 
because  of  the  global  variable  system.sure.  This  program  must  be  transformed  into  another 
program  where  this  variable  will  be  distributed  on  all  sites.  These  derivations  are  at  present 
the  programmers  responsibility. 


4  Compilation  for  the  ArMen  machine 

For  the  distribution  of  UNITY  programs,  the  distribution  of  the  data  is  used  on  the  processors 
network  of  the  ArMen  machine. 

Each  variable  of  the  program  is  located  on  the  single  node.  With  annotations,  the  program¬ 
mer  says  where  he  wishes  each  variable  to  be. 

A  program  P  is  distributed  on  the  ArMen  network  of  nodes  S ,  with  generating  programs 

Pi- 

Programs  Pi  come  from  program  P  in  which  the  affectations  of  only  the  left  member  variable 
of  the  Si  node  are  kept. 

It  is  the  local  writing  principle  [16].  It  provides  communications  between  processes.  A 
process  reads  remote  data  to  execute  a  statement  which  modifies  one  of  its  variables. 

The  code  of  each  process  is  particularized  with  its  local  variables.  Also,  each  variable  can 
be  located  in  the  processor  of  a  node,  or  in  the  logic  cell. 

So,  the  communication  strategy  of  the  modified  values  of  variables  during  the  distributed 
program  execution  is  different  in  both  cases. 

In  this  paper,  we  use  the  word  node  to  name  the  processor  or  the  logic  cell  of  the  node. 
Implementation  in  the  logic  layer  is  made  by  a  logical  synthesis  of  circuits  with  the  XILINX 
development  tools. 

4.1  The  compilation  tools 

The  compilation  tools  which  are  under  development,  allow  a  executable  code  for  the  T800 
processor  and  a  LCA  configuration  to  be  generated  for  each  node. 

Figure  4.1  presents  the  current  process  of  UNITY  compilation  for  ArMen. 

Compilation  tools  are  created  with  the  transformation  tools  of  a  UNITY  program. 

The  UC  compiler  transforms  a  UNITY  program  and  distributes  it  on  the  network  by  gen¬ 
erating  files  which  hold  the  intermediate  codes  corresponding  to  the  program  parts  which  are 
implemented  on  each  logic  cell  and  processor. 

A  UC  compilation  option  allows  the  C  program  of  a  simulation  of  the  specified  application 
to  be  generated  on  a  sequential  machine. 
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Figure  2:  The  compilation  tools 

The  UL  compiler  transforms  the  intermediate  code  corresponding  to  a  logic  circuit  into 
boolean  equations. 

Then,  the  XILINX  tools  transform  the  PALASM  code  into  a  configuration  for  each  LCA. 

The  UP  compiler  transforms  the  intermediate  code  corresponding  to  a  processor  into  a  C 
program  for  the  T800  processor  of  the  Armen  machine. 

Currently,  the  implementation  of  the  program  in  the  processor  network  is  made  easier  by 
the  Trollius  system  [2]. 

This  system  installs  a  communication  layer  between  the  nodes  by  unifying  the  host  processor 
with  the  others. 


4.2  Data  distribution 

The  data  manipulated  by  the  programmer  are  boolean  arrays  ou  integer  arrays.  This  kind  of 
data  is  easily  implementable.  Firstly,  we  consider  static  data. 

Data  partition  :  Each  variable  has  a  single  owner  who  is  authorized  to  modify  it.  A 
scalar  array  is  distributed  on  all  the  nodes.  In  the  declare  section  of  the  UNITY  program, 
the  programmer  indicates  the  type  of  desired  distribution  (modulo  distribution,  aliasing)  with 
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the  keyword  block.  This  data  distribution  is  inspired  by  the  IRISA  project  for  the  Pandore 
language  compilation  for  distributed  memory  computers  [16]. 

Example  : 

declare 

state  :  array  [100]  of  integer  block  (4) 

The  array  of  integers  state ,  with  one  dimension,  contains  100  elements  and  is  divided  into 
four  integer  blocks.  The  integers  of  the  same  block  are  implemented  in  the  same  node.  The 
blocks  are  implemented  on  the  nodes  modulo  the  number  of  nodes. 

With  the  declaration  block  (fc),  and  with  NBS  nodes,  the  number  of  the  ith  element  of  a 
one-dimension  array  is  given  by  : 


i  div  k  modulo  NBS 

The  computation  rule  for  the  node  number  can  be  extended  for  the  two  dimension  arrays. 
The  distribution  depends  on  the  programmer  choice  in  order  to  privilege  a  dimension  to  be 
distributed, 

For  example,  the  computation  model  implementation  for  cellular  automata  [13]  on  the 
ArMen  machine  requires  a  distribution  of  the  array  on  the  nodes  by  column. 

The  implementation  of  a  variable  on  the  processor  or  the  logic  circuit  of  a  node  is  managed 
by  the  compiler  and  depends  on  the  occurrence  in  the  user  code  or  control  code. 

4.3  Computation  model 

For  reasons  of  simplification,  the  process  is  identified  with  the  processor  on  which  it  is  executed. 
Each  Pi  code  on  the  Si  node  contains  a  copy  of  the  original  P  code. 

Pi  only  executes  the  left  side  assignments  which  have  a  variable  of  the  5,  node.  Before  the 
multiple  assignment  execution,  Sx  must  have  received  a  copy  of  the  left  side  variables  which  it 
does  not  own.  The  communication  channels  are  considered  reliable  and  FIFO. 

To  respect  the  semantics  of  the  UNITY  program,  all  the  left  side  variables  of  an  assignment 
are  owned  by  one  node  and  are  to  be  allocated  to  the  processor  or  the  logic  circuit.  Bellow,  we 
describe  the  compilation  for  the  processor  and  logic  circuit  network. 

4.3.1  The  processor  network  compilation 

This  part  is  not  very  detailed  because  it  is  still  under  development.  The  computation  model  is 
based  on  the  asynchonous  node  communication,  with  queues  implemented  on  each  node. 

The  original  program  distribution  P  generates  an  intermediate  program  which  is  executed 
on  each  processor.  This  program  contains  the  local  variable  assignments  and  the  send  and 
receive  statements  for  the  variables  between  the  nodes. 

Then,  it  is  transformed  by  the  UP  compiler  to  a  C  code  which  is  interfaced  with  the  system 
communication  functions.  The  computation  model  on  a  5,  processor  comprises  several  steps  : 

•  step  0:  Initialisation  of  the  local  variables  for  each  processor.  For  all  the  v  left  side 
variables  (which  are  owned  by  5,)  of  the  assignments,  sending  out  of  v  to  all  the  processors 
which  need  it.  Synchronization  between  all  the  nodes. 
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•  step  1:  Reading  of  the  queue  values  and  refreshing  of  the  variables. 

•  step  2:  Choice  and  execution  of  a  multiple  assignment  which  has  a  true  guard. 

•  step  3:  For  all  the  v  left  side  variables  of  the  executed  multiple  assignment,  sending  out 
of  v  to  all  the  processors  which  require  it.  Return  to  step  1. 

The  optimization  of  this  compilation  model  concerns  the  deletion  of  the  redundant  up¬ 
dating  of  the  copies  of  the  variables  which  are  not  owned  by  the  node  or  do  not  generate  a 
communication  operation. 

4.3.2  The  logic  network  compilation 

The  compilation  model  for  the  logic  layer  is  based  on  the  reading  of  the  state  variables  on  the 
neighbouring  node  i.e.  a  node  which  uses  a  variable  reads  it  on  the  neighbouring  node  owning 
it. 

For  this,  the  program  copy,  Pi,  of  the  original  program  holds  only  assignments  which  have 
left  side  variables  owned  by  the  5,  node  and  have  right  side  variables  owned  by  the  S,  node  or 
the  neighbouring  nodes,  or  5,+i. 

The  original  program  distribution,  P,  generates  an  intermediate  program  which  runs  on 
each  logic  circuit. 

This  program  holds  the  local  variable  assignments  with  a  functional  form. 

Then,  it  is  transformed  by  the  UL  compiler  into  boolean  equations. 

Subsequently,  we  explain  the  assignment  transformations  which  hold  only  boolean  values. 
Next,  we  study  the  case  of  integer  values.  Then,  we  approach  the  question  of  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  arithmetical  and  relational  operators. 

The  boolean  variables  :  Notation  :  Comp(n)  means  the  result  of  compilation  of  n  assign¬ 
ments.  The  assignment  with  the  boolean  variables,  V,  A  and  C 

V  :=  AifC 

is  transformed  into  the  expression  Comp(  1)  : 

Comp{  l)hV  :  =  V)  V(C  A  A) 

If  the  variable,  V ,  is  in  several  assignments  of  the  program,  Pi,  for  example  : 

V  :=  AiifC! 

(] 

V  :=  A2ifC2 

The  two  assignments  are  transformed  into  : 

Comp(2)  \~  V  '.=  (  A  “ 1 'Ci  A  1/)  V  (Ci  A  Ai  V  C2  A  A2 ) 
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For  the  UNITY  program  to  have  a  determistic  behaviour,  we  have  to  be  sure  the  C\  and 
C2  conditions  are  exclusive  when  A\  and  A2  are  different.  Static  control  has  to  be  undertaken 
at  compilation  time. 

The  transformation  of  n  occurences  of  the  left  side  variable,  V ,  in  n  assignments  can  be 
generalized. 


Comp(n)  hi/  :  =  ((  /\  ->C,)  A  V)  V  V  (G  A  A) 

4=1.  ,.n  4=1. ..n 

The  semantics  of  the  UNITY  program  is  respected  if  the  assignment  of  two  variables  on  the 
left  side  of  the  same  assignment  are  simultaneous. 

The  integer  variables  :  The  assignments  with  integer  variables  are  transformed  into  an 

assignment  system  of  dimension  equal  to  the  width  of  the  assigned  variable.  The  programmer 
has  to  give  the  type  of  variable  and  the  size. 

The  assignment,  V  :=  A  if  C,  with  V  and  A  which  are  integers  of  k  bit  size,  is  transformed 
into  an  assignment  system  : 


ViG  [0  ..  k  -  1],  U,  :=  At  if  C 

with  V,  and  Ai,  variables  associated  with  the  ith  bit  value  of  the  variables,  V  et  A,  respec¬ 
tively.  Now,  this  equation  set  can  be  transformed  as  in  the  boolean  variable  case. 

Now,  we  have  to  specify  the  compilation  of  the  guard  ,  C  which  will  be  explained  in  the 
next  paragraph  with  the  relational  operator  study. 

The  arithmetical  operators  :  Here,  we  do  the  transformations  of  expressions  which  hold 
only  the  arithmetical  operators,  +  and  -. 

The  compilation  of  the  expressions  which  hold  arithmetical  operators,  *  and  /,  is  considered 
currently,  because  of  the  logic  circuit  capacity,  only  for  the  integer  variables  of  small  size.  The 
transformation  of  these  expressions  depends  on  the  format  chosen  to  implement  the  integers  in 
the  logic  circuits. 

The  relational  operators  :  In  the  guard  expressions,  the  relational  operators  are  =,<> 
,  <,  >,  <=,  >  =  .  As  an  example,  the  conditional  expression  : 

A  <>  B 

with  the  integers,  A  et  B ,  of  k  bit  width,  is  tranformed  into  : 

V  KAB,  V  i4.A-.Bi) 

4=0...*:— 1 

with  the  boolean  variable  At  (resp.  £,),  associated  at  the  ith  bit  value  of  A  (resp.  B).  The 
transformation  of  conditional  expressions  holding  the  operators,  <,  >,  <  =  ,  >  =  ,  depends  on  the 
format  chosen  for  the  integers  into  the  logic  circuit. 
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5  Synthesis  of  circuits 


The  equation  generated  during  UL  compilation  time,  is  used  to  produce  configuration  files  for 
the  reconfigurable  logic  layer.  The  main  steps  are  the  following  : 

•  minimization  and  distribution.  Basic  equations  are  minimized  in  resource  terms.  Next, 
they  are  distributed  in  the  logic  circuit  blocks. 

•  assembling  with  interface  components.  These  components  are  fixed  and,  in  practice,  they 
interface  the  reconfigurable  layer  and  the  other  components  of  the  node. 

•  location  and  routing.  The  logic  blocks  are  located  and  interconnected  through  the  physical 
structure  of  LCAs. 

This  synthesis  phase  lasts  at  present  from  2  to  3  hours.  A  configuration  file  is  obtained  for 
each  machine  node  and  is  loaded  locally  during  program  execution. 

6  A  example  :  Mutual  exclusion 

One  of  the  important  contributions  with  the  ArMen  machine  with  regards  to  standard  MIMD 
machines  is  the  control  possibilities  of  the  parallel  programs.  The  programmable  logic  layer 
provides  a  flexible  and  specific  support  to  implement  control  acitivities.  So,  the  computation 
and  control  resources  are  distinct  and  communicate  from  time  to  time. 

This  section  describes  an  implementation  of  the  mutual-exclusion  algorithm.  The  imple¬ 
mented  algorithm  is  here  Dijkstra’s  [5]. 

This  algorithm  presents  the  advantage  of  handling  only  a  small  number  of  variables.  But  it 
does  not  have  the  FIFO  property  ( i.e .  the  requests  are  processed  in  order  of  their  occurrence) 
unlike  the  Lamport  algorithm  [12],  using  more  variables. 

This  example  shows  the  way  in  which  an  application  which  has  an  application  and  control 
part  can  be  structured.  The  strategy  consists  in  implementing  the  application  part  into  the 
processor  network  and  the  control  part  into  the  logic  layer. 

The  application  which  uses  the  mutual-exclusion  service  is  composed  of  NBS  nodes  or 
processes.  The  state  of  each  process,  Si,  is  represented  by  a  local  variable,  access[i]. 

This  variable  can  take  three  values  :  HUNGRY  (the  process  requests  the  critical  resource), 
EAT  (the  process  has  the  resource),  or  THINK  (the  process  releases  the  resource). 

Here,  we  express  the  formal  specifications  of  the  application,  then  the  model  of  these  specifi¬ 
cations  in  a  UNITY  program.  In  the  appendix,  the  reader  can  find  the  results  of  the  compilation 
of  the  control  part  for  a  LCA  circuit  of  the  logic  layer,  and  also  the  diagram  of  the  logic  circuit 
synthesized  into  a  LCA  circuit. 


6.1  The  specifications 

The  specifications  of  the  mutual-exclusion  program  are  expressed  with  the  following  properties 
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The  safety  property  indicates  that  only  one  process  has  the  resource  : 


Vi,  j  €  [0  ..  N BS  —  l]->(access{  =  EAT  A  accessj  =  EAT  A  i  ^  j) 

•  The  progess  property  ensures  not-deadlock  and  fairness  :  This  property  is  based  on  the 
follow  hypothesis  :  At  the  application  level,  a  process  which  has  the  critical  resource 
releases  it  eventually.  It  is  expressed  by  : 

(Vi  e  [0  ..  NBS  -  1]  access^  =  EAT  * — ►  access,  =  THINK)  ^ 

(Vi  e  (0  ..  NBS  -  1],  access,  =  HUNGRY  . — ►  access,  =  EAT) 

With  two  predicates,  p  and  q,  p  \ — >  q  ( p  leads  -  to  q  )  asserts  that  once  p  becomes  true,  q 
is  or  will  be  true  eventually. 

6.2  The  model 

Here,  we  express  a  UNITY  program  which  models  the  specifications  of  the  application.  The 
program  is  broken  down  into  two  parts  :  user  and  control.  The  user  part  corresponds  to 
the  application  part  of  the  program,  the  control  part  with  the  control  which  provides  the 
mutual-exclusion  service. 

The  variables,  eat  and  flag,  are  implemented  in  the  logic  layer  because  they  are  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  control.  The  variable,  access,  is  in  the  program,  user  et  control,  so  they  are  implemented 
in  the  processor-logic  circuit  interface. 

We  specify  the  two  bit  format  of  the  integers  of  the  distributed  array,  acces.  Here,  the 
arrays  are  distributed  in  an  elementary  way  :  one  element  by  node. 

Program  mutex  :  user 
Declare 


NBS 

:  constant  8 

THINK 

:  constant  1 

HUNGRY  :  constant  2 

EAT 

:  constant  3 

access 

:  array[7V55]  of  integer 

2  MocJfc(l) 

eat 

:  array[N B S]  of  boolean 

block(l) 

'  fla9 

:  array[N BS]  of  boolean 

block( 1) 

Initially 

(i)i  : 

0  <  i  <  NBS  —  1  ::  accessfz] 

=  THINK) 

Assign 

<[]*  = 

0  <  i  <  NBS  —  1  ::  access[t] 

:=  HUNGRY  if  access\i\  =  THIN K 

I)  W  : 

0  <  i  <  NBS  -  1  ::  accessfi] 

:=  THINK  if  accessfi]  =  EAT  ) 

End 
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Program  mutex  :  control 

Initially 

{[]i  :  0  <  i  <  NBS  —  1  ::  flag\i],  eat[i]  =  false,  false) 

Assign 

- Authorizes  the  resource - 

[]  access [0],  eat [0]  :=  EAT, true 

if  access[0]  =  HUNGRY  A  flag[ 0]  =  flag[NBS  —  1] 

[]  {[]i  :  l<i<NBS  —  l::  access[i],eat[i]  EAT, true 

if  access[i]  =  HUNGRY  A  ->(flag[i ]  =  //a^i  —  1])  ) 


End 


- Releases  the  resource  and  transmits  the  privilege - 

fl  eat[0],  flag[ 0]  :=  false,  -> flag[0 ] 

if  access[0]  =  THINK  A  eat[0] 

[]  {[]«  :  1  <  i  <  NBS  -  1  ::  eat[i],  flag[i]  :=  false,  flag[i  —  1] 

if  acccess[i]  =  THINK  A  eat[i]  ) 

- Transmits  the  privilege - 

[]  /M°]  :=  ~'fla9[ o] 

if  access [0]  =  THINK  A  -eat[0]  A  /Ja$[0]  =  //a^[iVB5  -  1] 

[]  {[]*  :  1  <  i  <  NBS  -  1  ::  flag[i]  :=  flag[i  -  1] 

if  access[i]  =  THINK  A  ">eat[i]  A  ~'(flag[i]  =  flag[i  —  1])  ) 


mutex  =  (mutex:user  []mutex:control) 


The  flag  array  implements  a  wave  which  distributes  the  privilege  on  the  row  of  nodes. 


6.3  Circuit  generation 

The  compilation  tools  take  this  program  at  the  input  and  generate  the  boolean  equations 
corresponding  to  the  configuration  of  each  logic  circuit. 

In  the  appendix,  the  reader  can  find  for  example,  the  boolean  equations  generated  for  the 
node  0. 

The  semantics  of  the  UNITY  multiple  assignments  is  respected  because  a  global  time  is 
distributed  over  the  set  of  LCA  registers.  So  the  left  side  variables  of  a  multiple  assignment  are 
modified  synchronously.  We  admit  that  the  maximal  propagation  time  in  the  combinational 
logic  section  is  lower  than  the  system  clock  period. 
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6.4  Performance 


The  synthesized  circuit  for  this  mutual-exclusion  algorithm  take  5%  of  the  available  logic  re¬ 
sources.  Other  computation  or  control  operators  can  be  implemented  in  the  programmable 
logic  layer 

The  wave  propagation  time  (variable  flag)  in  the  programmable  logic  layer  is  75  ns  per 
node  for  the  20  Mhz  clock.  If  the  shared  resource  is  free,  a  request  will  be  processed  in  a  1.2 
/ is  in  the  worst  case  for  a  16  node  machine. 

The  processor  network  exploits  the  control  circuit  with  the  simple  read-write  access  to 
one  memory  address.  Also,  the  mutual-exclusion  control  does  not  involve  overheads  on  the 
computation  and  communication  resources  of  the  processors. 


Conclusion 

We  have  shown  how  parallel  algorithms  may  be  expressed  with  the  UNITY  formalism  to  be 
compiled  on  ArMen  architecture.  So,  such  architecture  proposes  an  adapted  support  for  the 
control  of  distributed  programs. 

Research  is  in  progress,  for  example,  on  how  to  manage  the  interleaving  of  MIMD-SPMD 
phases,  how  to  implant  dynamic  routers  or  to  control  industrial  systems. 

Our  present  work  consists  in  finishing  and  expanding  the  proposed  UNITY  compiler.  It 
must  allow  the  use  of  specific  abilities  of  control,  because  the  reconfigurable  layer  may  act  on 
the  processor  network  by  interruption  or  by  physical  locking. 

Therefore,  we  shall  have  a  tool  to  test  and  use  varied  control  algorithms  on  the  ArMen 
machine,  synthesized  through  a  formal  specification. 
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A  The  generated  circuit  for  a  mutual  exclusion  service 

The  diagram  of  synthesized  circuit  is  shown  in  figure  3.  The  numbers  in  brackets  refer  to 
equations. 

The  PALASM  format  of  generated  boolean  equations  for  the  node  0  are  the  following  : 

The  variables  accessInA)  and  accessInA  are  the  0  and  1  bits  of  the  memorized  data  in  the 
transputer/LCA  interface,  the  variable  flagG  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  variable  flag  in  the 
left  neighbouring  node,  accessOut. 0  and  accessOutA  constitute  the  0  and  1  bits  of  the  word 
read  by  the  transputer  in  the  transputer/LCA  interface. 

(1)  access OutJh  /accessln. 0  *  accessInA  *  (/flag  *  / flagG  +  flag  *  flagG ) 

(2)  accessOut-i=  /accessInA)  *  accessInA  *  (/flag  *  /flagG  +  flag  *  flagG) 

(3)  flag  :=  /flag  *  accessInA)  *  /accessInA  *  eat 

+  /flag  *  accessInA)  *  /accessInA  *  /eat* 
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Figure  3:  The  synthesized  circuit 


(/flag  *  / flagG  +  flag  *  flagG) 

+  flag  *  /( accessInA 3  *  / accessInA  *  eat )  * 

/(accessing)  *  /accessInA  *  /eat  *  (/ flag  *  /flagG  +  flag  *  flagG)) 
(4)  eat  :=  /eat  * 

j accessInA )  *  accessInA  *  (/flag  *  /flagG  +  flag  *  flagG)* 

/( accessInA )  *  /accessInA  *  eat  ) 

+  eat  * 

/(/ accessing  *  accessInA  *  (/flag  *  /flagG  +  flag  *  flagG))* 
/(accessInA)  *  / accessInA  *  eat) 

+  eat  * 

/accessInA)  *  accessInA  *  (/flag  *  /flagG  -f  flag  *  flagG)  * 
/(accessInA)  *  / accessInA  *  eat) 
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Abstract 

The  programming  language  Modula-P  extends  Modula-2  with  parallel  language  constructs.  It  is 
based  on  the  Communicating  Sequential  Processes  (CSP)  and  the  concept  of  the  conditional  critical 
regions. 

This  paper  extends  the  previous  language  definitions  of  Modula-P,  it  defines  the  third  release 
of  the  language.  Some  typical  program  examples  are  shown. 


1  Introduction 

Nowadays,  parallel  computers  with  various  parallel  architectures  have  become  available  on  market, 
and  a  higher  computational  power  is  expected  from  their  use.  However  the  problem  arises  of  how  to 
program  such  computers  in  the  best  manner.  There  are  at  least  two  answers:  either  the  compiler  should 
automatically  generate  a  parallel  program  from  the  sequential  program  text,  or  the  programmer  should 
make  explicit  the  parallelism  inherent  to  the  problem.  With  Modula-P  we  have  chosen  the  second 
approach. 

Modula-P  [Vollmer  89a,  Vollmer  et  al  92]  is  a  superset  of  the  programming  language  Modula-2 
[Wirth  85],  extented  by  language  constructs  based  on  the  Communicating  Sequential  Processes  (CSP) 
[Hoare  85],  and  the  concept  of  the  conditional  critical  regions  [Andrews  et  al  83]. 

Modula-P  is  base  on  the  MIMD1  machine  model  with  a  distributed  and/or  shared  memory  architecture. 
Such  a  computer  system  consists  of  several  processors  which  are  able  to  perform  the  usual  logical  and 
arithmetic  operations.  They  communicate  using  either  shared  memory  or  special  hardware  or  both. 
This  language  definition  extends  the  old  definitions  [Vollmer  89b,  Vollmer  et  at  92].  Besides  some 
syntax  changes,  the  concepts  of  the  conditional  critical  regions  and  units  and  unit  procedures  are 
introduced. 

The  next  sections  present  the  language  and  show  solutions  for  some  typical  problems. 

2  The  Language 

All  language  constructs  (except  coroutines)  known  from  Modula-2  [Wirth  85]  are  part  of  Modula-P. 
Modula-P  allows  to  execute  statements  in  parallel  (PAR  statement)  on  one  or  several  processors  (AT 
statement).  This  placement  can  be  done  “network  independent”  by  using  relative  positions  like  north, 
east,  etc.  The  number  of  created  processes  can  be  determined  during  runtime. 

Processes  may  communicate  in  two  ways:  they  may  access  common  shared  variables  or  exchange  mes¬ 
sages.  There  is  no  distinction  between  the  access  of  common  shared  variables  and  ordinary  non-shared 
variables.  Messages  are  exchanged  synchronously  via  channels  (variables  of  type  CHANNEL  OF  . . .)  with 
the  send  statement  (!)  and  the  receive  statement  (?).  Messages  are  automatically  routed  from  the 

‘This  work  has  been  partially  supported  by  the  ESPRIT  Project  COMPARE  (#5399). 

'email:  voUmer@karlsruhe.gmd.de 
‘Multiple  Instruction  Multiple  Data 
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sender  to  the  receiver  through  the  communication  network  of  the  computer  system  without  specifying 
its  way  by  the  programmer. 

Processes  which  use  shared  variables  as  communication  medium,  may  be  executed  on  different  pro¬ 
cessors  only,  if  these  processors  have  access  to  a  shared  memory.  Otherwise,  these  processes  are 
executed  on  a  single  processor.  Processes  using  only  messages  passing  for  communication  may  always 
be  executed  distributedly. 

A  process  may  wait  simultaneously  for  several  events  (ALT  statement).  Conditional  critical  regions 
are  supported  by  the  LOCK  and  TRY  statement  and  the  new  variable  type  GATE. 

Another  compilation  unit  called  unit  is  introduced.  It  defines  a  new  kind  of  live  range  for  variables. 
The  syntax  of  the  extensions  of  statements  is2: 

statement  ::=  ...  I  ParStatement  |  AtStatement  |  ChannelStatement  I 

CCRStatement  I  AltStatement  . 

2.1  Parallel  Execution 

The  execution  of  a  statement  sequence  is  called  a  process.  PAR  pj  |  •  ■  •  |  pn  END  specifies  the  con¬ 
current  execution  of  its  components  pj  ■  ■  •  pn  The  processes  created  by  the  PAR  statement  are  called 
child  process  of  the  process  executing  the  PAR  statement,  which  is  called  the  parent  process. 
Executing  a  PAR  statement  suspends  the  parent  process  until  all  of  its  child  processes  have  terminated. 
A  process  terminates  after  the  last  statement  of  its  statement  sequence  has  terminated  its  execution. 
The  component  pj  is  a  statement  sequence  preceded  by  an  optional  replicator.  A  replicator  creates 
several  processes  all  executing  the  same  statements,  see  section  2.7. 

A  statement  of  statement  sequence  of  pj  must  not  contain  a  RETURN  statement  or  an  EXIT  statement 
related  to  a  LOOP  statement  not  contained  in  pj. 

The  syntax  is: 

ParStatement  ::=  PAR  Process  {"!”  Process}  EHD  . 

Process  :  :=  [[replicator]  StatementSequence]  . 

2.2  Distributed  Execution 

The  syntax  of  the  AT  statement  is: 

AtStatement  AT  Expression  DO  StatementSequence  EMD  . 

The  AT  statement  allows  the  execution  of  statements  on  another  processor3.  The  meaning  of  the 
program  is  independent  of  the  fact  that  statements  are  executed  on  another  processor  or  not.  An 
exception  are  those  differences  which  are  caused  by  possible  different  execution  speeds. 

The  Expression  must  be  assignment  compatible  to  INTEGER.  The  intended  meaning  of  the  value  of 
Expression  is  to  specify  a  processor  where  the  StatmentSequence  is  executed.  The  Expression’s 
value  is  interpreted  by  the  runtime  system4.  The  runtime  system  defines  the  set  of  valid  values,  and 
the  behaviour  if  illegal  values  are  passed  to  it.  The  library  net  offers  functions  to  determine  valid 
values  for  the  processor  numbers5. 

The  runtime  system  may  restrict  the  kind  of  statements  which  are  allowed  to  be  executed  on  another 
processor.  It  is  not  a  programming  error  to  specify  restricted  statements  to  be  executed  remotely.  The 
AT  statement  then  causes  these  statements  to  be  executed  on  the  same  processor  which  executes  the 
AT  statment.  A  typical  restriction  for  a  system  without  shared  memory  would  be  that  the  statements 
are  not  allowed  to  access  shared  variables. 

sThe  syntax  is  given  in  Backus-Naur-Form  according  to  [VVirth  85). 

3This  is  an  extension  of  the  remole  procedure  call  concept. 

4  Runtime  system  stands  for  both,  the  actual  computer  and  the  operating  system  supporting  the  execution  of  a 
Modulo- /’-program  on  that  computer. 

*For  example:  northO,  «ast(),  etc.  which  specify  direct  neighbors  of  a  processor.  These  functions  also  result  in 
valid  numbers,  if  there  is  no  such  direct  neighbor  processor. 
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2.3  Message  Passing  via  Channels 

Processes  may  exchange  messages  over  channels  synchronously.  The  term  synchronous  specifies  that 
the  process  which  reaches  its  communication  statement  with  a  channel  chn  first  will  wait  until  its 
partner  process  reaches  the  corresponding  communication  statement  with  channel  chn.  Then  the 
communication  takes  place,  i.e.  the  message  is  passed,  and  both  processes  continue  independently. 
There  are  n:m  and  1:1  channels.  For  the  n:m  channels,  n  sender  and  m  receiver  processes  may 
use  a  single  channel  chn.  But  at  a  given  time  only  one  sender  and  one  receiver  are  exchanging  a 
single  message  over  a  n:m  channel  chn.  If  there  are  more  than  one  sender  and  one  receiver  ready  to 
communicate  over  c/m,  an  arbitrary  sender  and  an  arbitrary  receiver  is  chosen  out  of  the  ready  ones 
to  communicate  over  chn.  The  processes  not  chosen  continue  to  wait  for  exchanging  their  messages. 
It  is  guaranteed  that  this  selection  is  fair,  i.e.  each  sender  or  receiver  will  be  chosen  for  communication 
at  some  time. 

For  1:1  channels,  only  one  sender  and  one  receiver  are  allowed  at  a  given  time.  If  more  than  two 
processes  try  to  communicate  at  a  given  time  over  a  1:1  channel,  an  error  is  raised. 

Channels  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  Modula-2  variables,  i.e.  they  have  a  type  (CHANNEL  OF 
Message  Type)  and  must  be  declared.  Channels  may  be  passed  to  procedures  as  parameters  or  may 
be  assigned  to  variables  of  the  same  type.  Messages  (i.e.  values  of  type  MessageType )  may  be  of  any 
other  Modula-P  type6. 

Before  the  first  communication  over  a  channel  can  take  place,  the  channel  must  be  initialized  once 
with  the  standard  procedure  INIT.  The  signature  of  INIT  is: 

PROCEDURE  INIT  (VAR  channel  :  ChannelType;  info  :  BITSET) ; 
where  channel  is  a  channel  variable,  info  is  a  set  of  informations  which  are  interpreted  by  the  runtime 
system.  It  is  used  for  example  to  specify  the  property  of  a  channel  to  be  n:m  or  1:1.  Values  for  info 
are  provided  by  the  module  Channel7,  info  is  an  optional  parameter.  If  it  is  missing,  the  channel 
becomes  a  1:1  channel. 

By  calling  INIT  for  the  variable  channel,  an  identification  is  assigned  which  is  unique  for  all  processes 
created  while  running  this  program.  This  identification  is  used  when  a  channel  is  passed  as  a  parameter 
or  assigned  to  another  variable.  Two  channel  variables  with  the  same  message  type  are  equal,  if  they 
have  the  same  identification.  They  may  be  compared  using  *  and  #,  respectively.  Using  a  non- 
initialized  channel  variable  in  a  communication  statement  results  in  an  undefined  behaviour. 

The  statement  channel  !  expression  sends  the  value  of  expression  over  the  channel.  The  state¬ 
ment  channel  ?  variable  receives  a  message  from  channel  and  assigns  it  to  the  variable  variable, 
expression  must  be  compatible  to  the  message  type  of  the  channel  channel.  The  message  type  of 
channel  must  be  assignment  compatible  to  the  type  of  variable. 

Any  type  of  message  may  be  sent  over  a  CHANNEL  OF  ANY8  using  only  the  size  of  the  message  and  the 
address  of  the  source  /  destination. 

VAR  chn  :  CHANNEL  OF  ANY;  chn  !  src.adr,  size;  chn  ?  dest_adr,  size; 
chn  must  be  of  type  CHANNEL  OF  ANY.  src.adr  and  dest.adr  are  expressions  compatible  to  ADDRESS, 
src.adr  is  the  address  of  the  memory,  where  the  message  to  be  sent  is  stored,  dest.adr  is  the  address  of 
the  memory  the  received  message  has  to  be  stored  in.  size  is  an  expression  which  must  be  assignment 
compatible  to  CARDINAL,  size  specifies  the  length  of  the  message  in  bytes.  The  message  sizes  of  the 
sender  and  receiver  must  be  equal.  The  receiver  process  has  to  allocate  enough  storage  for  the  message 
before  the  communication  takes  place.  The  message  size  may  change  from  one  communication  to  the 
next. 

Function  procedures  may  have  a  channel  as  return  type. 

®This  includes  channels  and  gates. 

7  For  example  one2one  or  n2n. 

®Note:  ANY  is  not  a  language  type  like  WORD;  it  is  a  keyword. 
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The  syntax  is: 

typ® 

Ch&nnelTyp® 

MesaageType 

ChannalSt at ament 

SendStatement 

RacaivaStatament 

channel 

adr,  size 


...  I  ChannelType  . 

CHAMEL  OF  HeseageType  I  CHAI1IEL  OF  AIY  . 
type. 

SendStatement  |  RacaivaStatament  . 

channel  "!*'  axprasaion  t  channel  "!M  adr,  size  . 

channel  "?"  designator  I  channel  "?"  adr,  size  . 

designator  . 

expression  . 


2.4  Shared  Variables 

Several  processes  may  read  or  write  (simultaneously)  a  shared  variable.  There  is  no  syntactic  difference 
in  the  use  of  shared  and  non-shared  variables.  To  avoid  the  well-known  problems  introduced  by 
accessing  shared  variables,  the  statements  presented  in  section  2.5  should  be  used. 


2.5  Conditional  Critical  Regions 

Critical  regions  are  needed,  if  resources  (like  variables,  files,  data  structures,  etc.)  are  allowed  to 
be  used  at  a  given  time  only  by  a  single  or  a  specific  maximal  number  of  processes.  The  protected 
statements  of  a  conditional  critical  region  may  be  executed  by  a  process  if  and  only  if  an  additional 
condition  is  fulfilled. 

A  conditional  critical  region  in  Modula-P  implements  the  structured  use  of  binary  and  counting 
semaphores. 


2.5.1  The  Type  GATE 

Modula-P  has  a  scalar  type  called  GATE,  whose  values  are  used  in  the  conditions  of  conditional  critical 
regions.  Before  using  a  gate  variable  in  a  critical  region  statement  for  the  first  time,  it  must  be 
initialized  once  with  the  standard  procedure  INIT.  The  signature  of  INIT  is: 

PROCEDURE  INIT  (VAR  gate  :  GATE;  max  :  CARDINAL); 

Each  gate  variable  has  two  counters  gate. cur  and  gate. max.  which  are  invisible  to  the  programmer. 
INIT  initializes  them  to  gate. cur  ■  0,  gate. max  *  max.  If  the  optional  parameter  max  is  present, 
its  value  must  be  >  1,  otherwise  max  *>  1  is  assumed.  By  calling  INIT  for  the  variable  gate,  an 
identification  is  assigned  which  is  unique  for  all  processes  created  while  running  this  program.  This 
identification  is  used  when  a  gate  is  passed  as  parameter  or  assigned  to  another  variable.  Two  gate 
variables  are  equal,  if  they  have  the  same  identification.  They  may  be  compared  using  *  and  i, 
respectively.  Using  a  non-initialized  gate  variable  in  a  critical  region  statement  results  in  an  undefined 
behaviour. 


2.5.2  The  LOCK  and  Try  Statements 

Conditional  critical  regions  are  expressed  in  Modula-P  by  means  of  the  LOCK  and  TRY  statements.  The 
LOCK  alternative  of  the  ALT  statement  (see  section  2.6)  is  treated  as  the  LOCK  statement.  Each  of  these 
statements  use  a  gate  variable.  Several  conditional  region  statements  for  which  their  gate  variables 
have  the  same  unique  identification  number,  form  a  single  conditional  region. 

LOCK  gate,  nr  DO  stmts  END 

TRY  gate,  nr  DO  Btmtsj  ELSE  stmts2  END 

stmts  and  stmtsj  are  called  the  protected  statements  of  LOCK  and  TRY.  nr  is  an  expression  having  the 
type  CARDINAL,  nr  is  an  optional  argument  with  the  default  value  1. 

The  protected  statements  can  be  executed  by  a  process  if  and  only  if  the  following  condition  holds: 

nr  +  gate. cur  <  gate.max  (1) 
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Before  the  execution  of  the  protected  statements,  gate. cur  is  incremented  by  nr,  after  finishing  their 
execution  gate. cur  is  decremented  by  nr.  With  other  words:  only  gate. max  processes  may  execute 
statements,  protected  by  gate,  i.e.  enter  the  critical  region 
A  process  may  count  more  than  one  by  using  a  value  of  nr  >  1. 

Executing  a  LOCK  statement  causes  the  process  to  be  suspended  until  the  condition  (1)  becomes  true. 
If  several  processes  wait  for  entering  a  critical  region,  fairness  is  obeyed. 

If  the  condition  (1)  is  false  when  starting  the  execution  of  a  TRY  statement,  the  statements  of  the 
optional  ELSE  part  are  executed  immediately.  Omitting  the  ELSE  part  is  treated  as  the  “empty” 
statement  sequence.  If  the  condition  holds,  the  protected  statements  are  executed  as  described  for  the 
LOCK  statement. 

The  standard  procedure  LOCKED  (gate  :  GATE;  nr  :  CARDINAL)  :  BOOLEAN  results  TRUE,  if  and 
only  if  condition  (1)  does  not  hold.  The  optional  parameter  nr  has  the  default  value  1. 

The  syntax  is: 

type  ::=  ...  |  GATE  . 

CCRStatement  LOCK  gate  expression]  DO  StatementSequence  END  I 

TRY  gate  expression]  DO  StatementSequence 

[ELSE  StatementSequence]  END  . 
gate  : : =  designator  . 

LOCK  and  TRY  statements  may  be  nested,  but  it  is  easy  to  program  deadlocks.  The  following  example 
shows  such  a  situation:  If  both  processes  execute  the  statements  (+  1  *)  and  (*  2  *)  (fig.  1), 
respectively,  each  has  entered  a  critical  section.  A  deadlock  occurs  now,  since  each  process  tries  to 
enter  another  critical  section  which  is  already  protected  by  a  gate  used  by  the  other  process. 

PAR 

LOCK  a  DO  (*  1  *)  LOCK  b  DO  ...  END  END; 

I 

LOCK  b  DO  (*  2  *)  LOCK  a  DO  ...  END  END; 

END 

Figure  1:  Example  program:  Deadlock  with  LOCK  statements. 


2.6  Selective  Waiting 

A  process  may  wait  simultaneously  for  several  events  by  means  of  the  ALT  statement.  If  an  expected 
event  happens,  the  corresponding  alternative  is  selected  and  the  statements  of  that  alternative  are 
executed. 

ALT  event] : stmts j  I  event2 :stmts2  I  ...  I  eventn :stmtsn  ELSE  stmts0  END 
The  process  executing  the  ALT  statement  is  suspended  until  at  least  one  event  out  of  the  set 
{eventj,  •  •  *,  event,,}  happens.  If  one  event  or  several  events  occurred  at  the  same  time,  an  event 
event;  is  selected  out  of  the  set  of  occurred  events,  and  the  stmt;  of  the  alternative  i  >  0  are  executed. 
If  several  events  occurred  simultaneously,  the  textual  first  is  selected. 

Four  kinds  of  events  may  be  expected: 

(el)  Waiting  for  communication  with  another  process: 
expression  ,  channel  ?  variable  or 
expression  ,  channel  ?  adr,  size 
(e2)  A  process  waits  for  entering  a  conditional  critical  region: 

expression  ,  LOCK  gate  ,  nr 
(e3)  A  process  waits  until  some  time  has  passed: 

expression  ,  WAIT  (ticks) 

(e4)  This  event  happens  “always”  and  immediately: 
expression 

The  expression  expression  must  result  in  a  boolean  value.  In  the  cases  (el),  (e2),  and  (e3)  it  is 
optional  and  has  the  default  value  TRUE.  The  same  type  rules  as  for  communication  and  conditional 
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critical  regions  statements  must  be  applied,  nr  is  an  optional  CARDINAL  expression  having  the  default 
value  1.  ticks  must  result  an  INTEGER  value. 

An  event  occurs,  if  expression9  evaluates  to  TRUE  and  if  for  event  type  (el)  to  (e4)  the  corresponding 
condition  (cl)  to  (c4)  holds: 

(cl)  Another  process  is  ready  to  send  a  message  over  the  channel  channel. 

(c2)  Condition  (1)  becomes  true. 

(c3)  Since  starting  the  execution  of  the  ALT  statement,  the  time  specified  by  ticks  has  passed. 

(c4)  This  event  happens  always  and  immediately. 

If  an  alternative  i  based  on  an  event  of  type  (el)  to  (e4)  is  selected  the  corresponding  action  (al)  to 
(a4)  is  performed: 

(al)  first  the  message  is  passed  and  then  stmts;  are  executed. 

(a2)  stmts;  are  treated  like  the  protected  statements  of  a  conditional  critical  region  of  a  LOCK  state¬ 
ment  and  executed  immediately  as  described  in  section  2.5.2. 

(a3)  and  (a4)  stmts;  are  executed. 

An  alternative  is  discarded  if  its  boolean  “mask”  expression  evaluates  to  FALSE.  The  ELSE  part  of 
the  ALT  statement  may  be  omitted.  If  it  is  present  and  all  alternatives  are  discarded,  the  statements 
stmtSQ  are  executed.  If  the  ELSE  part  is  omitted  in  this  case,  a  runtime  error  is  raised. 

The  syntax  is: 

AltStatement  ALT  alternative  {  "I"  alternative  )  [ELSE  StatementSequence]  END  . 

alternative  ::=  [[replicator]  event  StatementSequence]  . 

•vent  ::=  [expression","]  ReceiveStatement  I 

[expression  *',"]  LOCK  gate  [",'*  expression]  I 
[expression  '*,"]  WAIT  "("  ticks  ")"  I 
expression  . 

ticks  ::=  expression. 

2.7  Replicators 

The  components  of  a  PAR  or  ALT  statement  may  be  replicated.  A  replicated  process  component  has 
the  form: 

[ident  :  lower  TO  upper]  p 

(ORD(upper)  -  ORD(lower)  +  1)  processes  are  started  all  executing  p  in  parallel.  Each  process  gets 
a  unique  value  of  ident  in  the  range  [lower  •  ■  •  upper],  which  is  accessed  using  ident. 

Similarly,  a  replicated  alternative  has  the  form: 

[ident  :  lower  TO  upper]  event  :  stmts 

(ORD(upper)  -  ORD(lower)  +  1)  alternatives  are  set  up,  waiting  for  the  guards.  Each  alternative 
gets  a  unique  value  of  ident  in  the  range  [lower  •  •  •  upper] . 

For  ident,  lower,  upper  the  same  rules  as  for  the  FOR  statement  applies.  The  replicator  variable  may 
be  used  inside  of  the  child  process  or  the  alternative  only  as  a  constant. 

If  (ORD(upper)  -  ORD(lower)  +  1)  <0  then  no  component  (process  or  alternative)  is  created, 
replicator  ::=  "["  ident  " lower  TO  upper  "]". 

lower  ::=  expression, 

upper  ::=  expression. 

2.8  INOUT  Parameter  Passing 

In  Modula-2  parameters  may  be  passed  in  two  ways  either  passed  by  value  or  passed  by  reference 
(also  called  var  parameters).  Reference  parameters  are  specified  by  the  VAR  keyword  in  the  formal 
parameter  list. 

^expression  is  evaluated  only  once. 
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In  Modula-P  is  a  third  way  to  pass  parameters:  passing  by  copy  and  result  (also  called  in-out  pa¬ 
rameter).  Parameters  which  are  passed  using  this  method  are  specified  by  the  INOUT  keyword  in  the 
formal  parameter  list.  As  actual  in-out  parameter  only  variables  are  allowed,  and  the  same  rules  as 
for  passing  var  parameters  are  applied. 

When  calling  a  procedure  with  an  in-out  parameter,  the  value  of  the  actual  parameter  is  copied  into 
the  storage  location  specified  by  the  corresponding  formal  parameter.  On  exit  of  the  procedure,  the 
value  of  the  formal  parameter  is  assigned  to  the  actual  parameter. 

The  syntax  for  the  formal  parameter  declaration  in  procedure  declarations  and  procedure  types  is: 
FPSection  ::  =  [pKind]  IdentList  FormalType  . 

FormalTypeLiflt  :  :=  "("  [[pKind]  FormalType  [pKind]  FormalType}]  ")" 

[":"  qualident]  . 

pKind  =  VAR  I  IHOUT  . 

2.9  Units  and  Unit  Procedures 

Modula-P  has  another  kind  of  module,  so-called  units.  There  are  definition  and  implementation  units. 
In  a  unit  constants,  types  and  procedures  may  be  declared,  but  neither  variables  nor  local  modules.  An 
IMPLEMENTATION  UNIT  has  no  body.  AU  other  rules  for  DEFINITION  MODULES  and  IMPLEMENTATION 
MODULES  are  applied  accordingly.  DEFINITION  HODULEs,  IMPLEMENTATION  MODULES  and  local  MODULES 
are  called  ordinary  modules.  Procedures  declared  in  a  DEFINITION  UNIT  are  called  unit  procedures, 
procedures  declared  in  ordinary  modules  or  in  IMPLEMENTATION  UNITs  and  bodies  of  IMPLEMENTATION 
MODULES  are  called  ordinary  procedures.  There  is  one  exception:  the  body  of  the  program  MODULE  is 
viewed  as  a  unit  procedure,  too.  Parameters  may  be  passed  to  unit  procedures  only  by  value  or  as 
in-out  parameter.  All  other  rules  of  procedures  apply  accordingly  to  unit  procedures. 

The  purpose  of  units  is  to  redefine  the  meaning  of  a  global  variable’s  life  time.  Modula-2  knows  three 
kinds  of  life  times  for  variables: 

Global  Variable  A  variable  is  global  if  it  is  declared  in  a  module10.  The  variable  exists  as  long  as 
the  program  is  executed. 

Local  Variable  It  comes  into  existence  when  the  procedure  declaring  it,  is  called.  It  is  removed 
when  the  procedure  returns. 

Heap  Variable  Its  life  time  is  determined  by  the  programmer  dynamically.  It  is  created  by  calling 
a  procedure  ALLOCATE,  it  exists  until  is  is  released  by  calling  DEALLOCATE  (or  similar  routines). 

In  Modula-P  the  life  time  of  variables  declared  in  an  ordinary  module  is  connected  to  the  call  of  the 
unit  procedures  importing  this  module.  With  other  words:  all  variables  declared  in  an  ordinary  module 
which  is  imported  (transitively)  in  a  unit  procedure,  come  into  existence  when  the  unit  procedure  is 
called,  and  are  removed  when  the  unit  procedure  returns.  Each  instance  (call)  of  a  unit  procedure  has 
its  own  instance  of  these  global  variables11. 

The  bodies  of  the  modules  imported  by  a  unit  are  executed  each  time  a  unit  procedure  of  these  units 
is  called.  They  are  executed  in  the  usual  order. 

Note: 

•  A  unit  procedure  may  always  be  executed  on  another  processor  using  the  AT  statement.  Problems 
may  occur,  if  pointers  to  (heap)  variables  are  passed.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  detect  this  at 
compile  time  or  runtime.  An  undefined  behaviour  may  be  the  result. 

•  If  one  or  several  unit  procedures  of  one  unit  (or  several  units  which  import  the  same  modules) 
are  called12  no  instance  of  this  unit/these  units  share  variables  with  other  instances. 

10which  is  not  declared  local  to  a  procedure 

11  This  may  be  viewed  as  if  all  global  variables  are  allocated  local  to  the  unit  procedure. 

32e.g.  recursively  or  in  parallel 
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The  syntax  is: 
DefUnit 
ImpUnit 
unit_def ■ 

unit_decla 


DEFINITION  UNIT  ident  { import} {unit_defs}  EKD  ident 
IHPLENEITATI01  UNIT  ident  {import}{unit_decls}  END  ident 
CONST  {ConetantDeclaration  " ; " }  1  TYPE  {TypeDeclaration  “;"}  | 
ProcedureHeading  ”;M  . 

COIST  {ConstantDeclaration  ";"}  |  TYPE  {TypeDeclaration  “ ;'*}  | 
ProcedureDeclaration  . 


2.10  The  Notion  of  Time 

The  notion  of  time  is  introduced  by  the  standard  library  module  time.  It  declares  the  scalar  type 
TIME  as 

TYPE  TIME  -  INTEGER 

The  semantics  of  values  of  type  TIME  is  specified  in  the  runtime  system.  TIME  values  may  be  compared 
with  the  usual  relational  operators,  where  a  <  b  has  to  be  read  as  “a  before  b”,  etc. 

Note:  Parallel  executed  processes  running  on  different  processors  the  do  not  need  same  TIME  value  at 
a  given  “real"  time.  The  time  module  looks  like: 

DEFIHITIOI  MODULE  time; 

TYPE  TIME  =  INTEGER; 

TYPE  TICKS  =  INTEGER; 

CONST  sec  “  ...;  (*  number  of  TICKS  per  second,  depends  on  hardware  *) 

PROCEDURE  Time  ():  TIME;  (*  returns  the  actual  time  e) 

PROCEDURE  Delay  (t  :  TICKS) ;  (*  suspends  the  process  for  t  TICKS  from  execution  *) 

(*  from  an  algebraic  view  the  folloving  should  be  observed: 

*  -  :  TIME  x  TIME  ->  TICKS 

*  +  :  TIME  x  TICKS  ->  TIME 

*  *  :  TICKS  x  INTEGER  ->  TICKS 

*> 

END  time. 


2.11  Other  Extensions/Restrictions 

Modula-P  has  additional  long  and  short  integer,  cardinal  and  real  types  LONGINT,  SHORTINT,  LONG- 
CARD,  SHORTCARD  and  LONGREAL. 

There  is  another  module  kind  called  FOREIGN  MODULE,  which  is  like  a  DEFINITION  MODULE,  but  the 
procedures  specified  there  may  be  implemented  in  other  languages,  for  example  assembler  or  C.  A 
FOREIGN  MODULE  has  no  Modula  IMPLEMENTATION  MODULE.  It  may  declare  only  constants,  types  and 
procedures. 

Modula-2  allows  the  assignment  of  priorities  to  program  modules  which  is  not  supported  by  Modula-P. 


3  Program  Examples 

3.1  Nested  Conditional  Critical  Regions 

To  avoid  the  problems  using  nested  LOCK  statements,  i.e.  acquiring  several  different  resources,  the  TRY 
statement  may  be  used.  Several  strategies  may  be  programmed  to  resolve  the  conflicts.  The  solution 
presented  in  figure  2(a)  priorizes  the  first  process.  The  solution  of  figure  2(b)  may  cause  starvation,  if 
the  parameter  of  the  call  of  tine.  Delay  ( . .)  is  not  well  randomized,  or  if  the  call  is  missing  entirely. 

3.2  Conditional  Critical  Regions:  Input/Output 

Figure  3  shows  how  input/output  to  a  terminal  may  be  ordered,  so  that  only  one  process  uses  it  at 
a  given  time.  The  usual  style  of  Modula  I/O  programming  (i.e.  calling  procedures)  is  used,  together 
with  the  LOCK  statement.  Here  only  one  process  is  allowed  to  use  a  shared  resource  (terminal)  at  a 
given  time. 
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PAR 

PAR 

LOCK  a  DO  LOCK  b  DO  ...  END  END; 

LOOP 

1 

TRY  a  DO  TRY  b  DO  ...  END  END ; 

LOOP 

time. Delay  (..); 

TRY  b  DO  TRY  a  DO  ...  END  END ; 

END 

END 

1 

END 

LOOP 

TRY  b  DO  TRY  a  DO  ...  END  END; 

time .Delay  ( . . ) ; 

END 

END 

W)  m 


Figure  2:  Example  program:  Nested  acquiring  of  several  resources 


MODULE  io; 

BEGIN  (*  main  *) 

FROM  InOut  IMPORT 

INIT  (io.gate); 

WriteString , WriteLn , Readlnt ; 

PAR 

PROCEDURE  squar e ( i : INTEGER ; g : GATE) ; 

REPEAT 

VAR  k  :  INTEGER; 

LOCK  io.gate  DO 

BEGIN 

WriteString  ("squares") ; Readlnt (i) ; 

FOR  k  :=  1  TO  i  DO 

END; 

LOCK  g  DO 

squares  (i,  io.gate); 

WriteString( "square") ; 

UNTIL  i  =  0; 

Writelnt (i,0) ;  Writelnt(i*i,0) ; 

1 

WriteLn; 

REPEAT 

END; 

LOCK  io.gate  DO 

END; 

WriteString  (“roots" ); Readlnt  (j); 

END  square; 

END; 

PROCEDURE  root ( i : INTEGER ;g: GATE) ; 

root  (j,  io.gate); 

.  .  . 

UNTIL  j  =  0; 

END 

VAR  io_gate:GATE;  i,  j ; INTEGER; 

END  io. 

Figure  3:  Example  program  for  conditional  critical  regions:  Input/Output 


3.3  Reader/Writer  Problem 

The  program  fragment  in  figure  4  presents  a  solution  to  the  reader-writer  problem:  several  processes 
(readers)  are  allowed  to  read  a  shared  resource  (data  structure),  but  only  one  process  (writer)  may 
modify  it.  Modification  is  only  possible  if  no  reader  reads  the  resource  while  it  is  changed. 

The  data  structure  is  viewed  as  if  it  consists  of  nr_readers  single  resources.  A  reader  process  may 
access  exactly  one  of  these  resources.  The  exclusive  access  of  the  entire  data  structure  is  given  the 
writer  by  using  all  nr_readers  resources  in  the  LOCK  statement. 

nrjreaders  reader  processes  are  started  in  the  replicated  PAR  statement  concurrently  to  one  writer 
process. 


PROCEDURE  reader  (gate: GATE); 

BEGIN 

VAR  gate  :  GATE; 

VAR  i,  nr.readers  :  CARDINAL; 

LOOP 

..;  LOCK  gate  DO  (*  read  *)  END;  ..; 

BEGIN  (*  main  *) 

END: 

nr.readers  : =  . . . ; 

END; 

INIT  (gate,  nr.readers); 

PROCEDURE  writer (gate : GATE ; nr : CARDINAL) ; 

PAR 

BEGIN 

[i  ;  1  TO  nr.readers] 

LOOP 

reader(gate, nr.readers) 

..;  LOCK  gate, nr  DO  (*  write  *)  END; 

1  writer  (gate) 

END: 

END. 

END; 

END 

Figure  4:  Example  program  for  conditional  critical  regions:  Reader/Writer 


3.4  Client  -  Server 

The  program  fragment  in  figure  5  presents  the  implementation  of  a  client  server  model.  Each  server 
reads  data  from  its  channel  in,  solves  the  problem  and  sends  the  result  over  channel  out,  until  the 
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command  quit  is  read.  To  solve  the  problem,  each  instance  of  the  server  needs  its  own  stack  which 
is  implemented  by  the  ordinary  module  stack  (not  shown).  The  procedure  new  creates  new  input 
data  for  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  server.  If  all  nr_jobs  data  sets  are  created,  it  produces  the 
command  quit.  There  are  two  n:m  channels:  job  is  used  to  send  the  problem  data  to  the  servers, 
and  res  is  used  for  the  results.  The  main  program  starts  max  servers  which  are  distributed  over  all 
processors.  The  client  process  distributes  at  the  beginning  one  data  set  to  all  servers.  Then  it  reads 
the  result  from  one  server  and  sends  it  a  new  data  set.  If  the  computation  lasts  too  long,  the  procedure 
report_timeout  is  called. 


DEFINITION  UNIT  Server; 

PROCEDURE  new  (VAR  data:tData); 

TYPE  tData=RECORD  cmd:tCmd;...  END; 

BEGIN 

tDataChn  =  CHANNEL  OF  tData; 

IF  cur_job=nr_jobs  THEN  data. cmd: =quit 

PROCEDURE  server  (in, out: tDataChn) ; 

ELSE  INC  (cur_job) ;  .  .  . 

END  Server. 

END; 

IMPLEMENTATION  UNIT  Server; 

END  new; 

IMPORT  stack; 

BEGIN  (*  main  *) 

PROCEDURE  solve  (VAR  data : tData) ;.. . 

max : = . . . ;nr_jobs : =max+ . . . ;cur_job:=l; 

PROCEDURE  server  ( in, out : tDataChn ) ; 

0PEN(job, Channel. n2m) ; 

VAR  data  :  tData; 

OPEN (res ,Channel.n2m); 

BEGIN 

PAR 

LOOP 

[i  :  1  TO  max] 

in  ?  data; 

AT  net .UseAll  DO  server(job,res)END 

IF  data. cmd=quit  THEN  EXIT  END; 

1  FOR  j :=1  TO  max  DO  new(d);job!d  END; 

solve  (data) ;  out  !  data 

FOR  j  :=  1  TO  nr_jobs+max  DO 

END 

ALT 

END  server; 

res?d  :  print(d) ;new(d) ; job !d; 

END  Server. 

1  VAIT(10*Time.sec) :report_timeout 

MODULE  client_server ; 

END 

IMPORT  Channel,  net.  Time; 

END; 

FROM  Server  IMPORT  tData, . . . ; 

END 

VAR  job, res :tDataChn;d: tData; 

max,  nr_ jobs, cur_ job, i, j : INTEGER; 

END  client.server . 

Figure  5:  Example  program  using  units:  client  -  server 


3.5  Pipeline  Processing 

The  example  in  figure  6  shows  a  parallel  program  that  computes  prime  numbers13.  It  seems  silly 
to  compute  prime  numbers  in  this  way,  but  this  example  shows  how  to  construct  an  arbitrary  large 
pipeline  of  processes  using  recursion.  There  are  two  kinds  of  processes:  a  generator  and  several 
worker  processes  chained  by  channels.  The  generator  produces  odd  numbers  starting  with  3  up  to 
the  maximal  number,  and  sends  them  to  the  first  worker  (which  has  number  2).  Each  worker  process 
represents  an  already  computed  prime  number.  After  starting  a  worker,  it  reads  from  its  input  channel 
in  itB  prime  number.  After  that  it  reads  the  numbers  it  should  test  for  being  prime  relative  to  itself. 
If  a  read  number  is  divisible  by  the  worker’s  own  prime  number,  this  number  is  not  prime;  hence,  it 
is  discarded.  Otherwise  it  must  be  sent  to  the  next  worker  process  for  further  examination  over  the 
output  channel  out.  Initially  two  processes  are  created:  one  generator  and  one  worker.  When  the 
worker  process  is  called,  two  further  processes  are  started.  One  of  them  checks  the  numbers  read.  The 
other  recursively  starts  the  next  worker,  which  waits  for  input  of  its  prime  number  or  the  termination 
signal  quit. 

13The  original  Ada  program  can  be  found  in:  An  Ada  Tasking  Demo ,  Dean  W.Gonzalez,  Ada  letters,  Volume  VIII 
Nr.  5  ,  Sept, Oct  1988,  page  87  If. 
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DEFINITION  UK IT  worker_unit ; 

TYPE  IntChannel  =  CHANNEL  OF  INTEGER; 
CONST  quit  *  -1; 

PROCEDURE  worker  (in  :  IntChannel); 
END  worker.unit . 

MODULE  p.prime; 

FROM  worker _unit  IMPORT  IntChannel; 
FROM  InOut  IMPORT  Readlnt; 

FROM  worker.unit  IMPORT  worker, quit; 
VAR  max, i: INTEGER; out: IntChannel; 
BEGIN  (*  main  *) 

InOut . Readlnt  (max) ; 

OPEN  (out); 

PAR 

worker(out)  (*starts  1.  worker*) 

I  (*  test  number  generator  +) 
out  !  2;  (*send  1.  prime  number*) 
FOR  i:=3  TO  max  BY  2  DO  out'i  END; 
out  !  quit; 

END 

END  p_prime . 


IMPLEMENTATION  UNIT  worker.unit; 

FROM  InOut  IMPORT  Vritelnt; 

FROM  net  IMPORT  north; 

PROCEDURE  worker  (in: IntChannel) ; 

VAR  out: IntChannel ;prime,x: INTEGER; 
BEGIN 

in  ?  prime;  OPEN  (out); 

IF  prime  =  quit 

THEN  RETURN  ELSE  WriteInt(prime,0)END; 
PAR 

LOOP  (*  reads  numbers  to  test  *) 
in?x; 

IF  x=quit  THEN  out ! quit ; EXIT  END; 

IF  x  MOD  primeNO  THEN  outlx;  END; 
END; 

I  AT  north  ()  DO  worker  (out)  END; 

(*  worker  on  northern  processor  *) 
END; 

END  worker; 

END  worker.unit. 


Figure  6:  Example  program  using  units  and  recursion:  prime  number  pipeline 


4  The  Standard  Library 

There  is  a  set  of  standard  modules  supporting  the  Modula-P  language  features.  The  important  ones 

are: 

net  The  net  module  provides  information  about  the  computer  network.  Procedures  like  north, 
south,  etc.14  allow  the  specification  of  a  process  topology  independently  of  the  actual  network 
topology15.  Constants  like  UseAll  specify  a  strategy  which  is  used  when  distributing  a  process 
over  processors  instead  of  a  specific  processor. 

Storage  is  used  to  dynamically  allocate  and  deallocate  storage. 

InOut  Formatted  terminal  input/output.  Any  process  executed  on  any  processor  may  use  it. 

Files  File  input/output.  Any  process  executed  on  any  processor  may  use  it. 

time  The  time  module  offers  procedures  to  get  the  system  time,  etc. 

channels  The  channels  module  specifies  the  kind  of  additional  information  to  be  passed  to  a  call  to 
the  INIT  standard  procedure. 

sys_xxx  These  modules  offer  access  to  the  underlying  operating  system  of  the  host  computer.  These 
modules  depend  on  the  actual  host  system.  Any  process  executed  on  any  processor  may  use  it. 
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A  Syntax  Summary 

statement  :  :=  ...  I  ParStatement  I  AtStatement  I  ChaimelStatement  I 

CCRStatement  I  AltStatement  . 

ParStatement  :  :=  PAR  Process  {"|"  Process}  END  . 

Process  :  :=  [[replicator]  StatementSequence]  . 

AtStatement  ::=  AT  Expression  DO  StatementSequence  END  . 

14If  there  is  such  a  neighbor  processor,  these  procedures  return  the  number  of  that  neighbor,  otherwise  another  neighbor 
number  is  returned. 

15  A  network  of  this  topology  may  only  increase  the  execution  speed. 
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type 

ChannelType 

MessageType 

ChannelStatement 

SendStatement 

ReceiveStatement 

channel 

adr,  size 

type 

CCRStatement 


gate 

AltStatement 

alternative 

•vent 


ticks 

replicator 

lover 

upper 

FPSection 

ForraalTypeList 

pKind 

DefUnit 

ImpUnit 

unit_defa 

unit_decls 


...  I  ChannelType  . 

::=  CHANNEL  OF  MessageType  I  CHANNEL  OF  AMY  . 
type. 

=  SendStatenent  I  ReceiveStatement  . 

channel  expression  I  channel  " ! "  adr,  size  . 

channel  "?"  designator  I  channel  "?"  adr,  size  . 

::=  designator  . 

expression  . 

:  :=  ...  I  GATE  . 

LOCK  gate  [","  expression]  DO  StatementSequence  EMD  I 
TRY  gate  expression]  DO  StatementSequence 
[ELSE  StatementSequence]  EID  . 

::=  designator  . 

ALT  alternative  {  alternative  }  [ELSE  StatementSequence]  EID  . 
[[replicator]  event  StatementSequence]  . 

::=  [expression  ",'*]  ReceiveStatement  I 

[expression  ",'‘]  LOCK  gate  [","  expression]  I 
[expression  ","]  WAIT  "("  ticks  •')”  I 
expression  . 

::=  expression. 

::=  "["  ident  lover  TO  upper  . 

expression, 
expression. 

[pKind]  IdentList  FormalType  . 

"("  [[pKind]  FormalType  [pKind]  FormalType}]  ")" 

[”:"  qualident]  . 

::=  VAR  I  IIOUT  . 

DEFIMITIOI  UHIT  ident  { import} {unit _defs}  END  ident 
::=  IMPLEMENTATIOH  UNIT  ident  {import} {unit. decls}  END  ident 
::=  CONST  {ConstantDeclaration  I  TYPE  {TypeDeclaration  '*;*’}  | 

ProcedureHeading  . 

::=  CONST  {ConstantDeclaration  ";"}  I  TYPE  {TypeDeclaration  ";'•}  | 
ProcedureDeclaration  " ; "  . 
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Pact  is  a  parallel  programming  environment  relieving  the  programmer  from 
the  burdens  of  parallel  programming  which  are  not  really  necessary  to  write 
efficient  parallel  programs.  This  is  done  by  providing  a  simple  synchronization 
model  and  virtual  shared  data  with  user-defined  granularity  and  automatic 
consistency  control.  Pact  guarantees  user-transparent  fault-tolerance  with  low 
overhead  by  using  atomic  actions  as  basic  units  of  parallel  execution.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  the  runtime  system  maps  parallel  actions  to  server  processes  using 
dynamic  load-balancing.  An  included  on-line  visualization  tool  helps  tuning 
and  debugging  parallel  programs. 


1  Introduction 

Since  operating  systems  for  parallel  computers  have  become  commercially  available  (e.g. 
Tandem’s  Guardian,  Sequent’s  Dynix,  Intel’s  and  Kendall  Square’s  OSF/1),  the  main  obstacle 
to  broader  acceptance  is  the  absence  of  an  easy-to-use  parallel  programming  environment. 
There  is  an  ongoing  debate  on  what  a  programming  language  for  parallel  computers  should 
look  like  without  loosing  too  much  efficiency.  A  lot  of  different  languages  have  been  proposed 
in  the  last  years,1  where  most  approaches  directly  reflect  the  hardware  architecture.  This 
allows  efficient  programming  of  the  underlying  hardware,  but  prevents  from  portability. 

The  shared  memory  programming  model  [Han75J  is  originally  developed  for  single-pro¬ 
cessor  computers  where  many  processes  share  data-structures  like  in  operating  systems  or 
database  management  systems.  But  this  model  can  be  used  for  shared  memory  multiprocessor 
systems  in  the  same  way  [Ost86].  The  fact  that  the  shared  memory  model  provides  shared 
data-structures  which  can  be  concurrently  used  by  all  tasks  of  the  parallel  program  is  very 
important  for  parallel  programming,  because  many  parallel  programs  need  common  data.  To 
guarantee  consistency,  access  to  shared  data-structures  has  to  be  synchronized  by  explicitly 
setting  semaphores  which  are  used  for  other  synchronization  purposes,  too. 

The  message  passing  model  [Hoa78]  is  oriented  towards  distributed  memory  architectures. 
In  this  model  synchronization  has  to  be  done  by  sending  messages.  Because  there  is  no  notion 
of  common  data,  all  data  needed  by  the  parts  of  the  parallel  program,  running  on  different 
nodes,  have  to  be  distributed  explicitly  by  sending  messages. 

Distributed  memory  seems  more  suitable  for  building  massively  parallel  computers, 
because  it  provides  better  scalability,  lower  costs  and  less  access  conflicts  than  centralized 
shared  memory.  Because  of  its  support  of  common  data  from  the  point  of  view  of  program- 


1  Refer  to  [BST89]  for  an  overview  on  programming  languages  for  distributed  computing  systems. 


mine  ease,  shared  memory  seems  to  be  the  better  choice.  The  approach  of  virtual  shared  mem¬ 
ory*  simulating  logically  shared  memory  on  a  distributed  memory  computer  is  obviously  a 
solution  of  this  conflict. 

Li  and  Hudak  called  it  shared  virtual  memory  [LH86],  [LH89]  and  showed  the  practicabil¬ 
ity  and  efficiency  of  their  (distributed  and  centralized)  algorithms  on  selected  applications. 
Like  in  the  well-known  virtual  memory  algorithm  references  on  non-local  pages  (page-faults) 
trigger  the  page’s  migration  into  local  processor’s  memory.  The  algorithm  is  easy  to  imple¬ 
ment  in  the  operating  system,  but  has  the  drawback  that  it  cannot  use  application-specific 
information.  Li  and  Hudak  showed  that  the  application-dependent  granularity  of  the  memory 
units  (pages)  has  a  significant  influence  on  the  efficiency  of  the  implementation.  Based  on 
shared  memory  semantics  it  produces  the  same  unpleasant  network  traffic  like  cache  coher¬ 
ency  algorithms  for  shared  memory  computers,  but  in  a  distributed  memory  system  communi¬ 
cation  is  much  more  expensive. 

Some  approaches  to  reduce  message  traffic  use  modified  consistency  semantics.  Cheri- 
ton’s  problem-oriented  shared  memory  [Che86]  defines  consistency  depending  on  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  applications.  They  can  eventually  use  an  outdated  version  of  the  date  and 
therefore  do  not  need  an  actual  copy,  or  are  capable  of  computing  it  by  themselves. 

In  distributed  database  management  systems  literature  (e.g.  [CP84]  or  [OV91])  topics  like 
replication  of  data,  different  consistency  models  and  object  migration  are  discussed,  too.  But 
for  database  systems  it  is  much  easier  to  decide  whether  the  operation  has  to  be  executed  at  the 
node  where  the  object  is  located  or  to  migrate  the  object  to  the  node  from  where  the  operation 
is  called,  because  the  query-optimizer  can  decide  on  actual  statistics  about  a  few  well-known 
(relational  database)  operations  and  data  structures. 

Since  typical  compute-intensive  “grand-challenge”  applications  are  running  for  a  few  days 
or  hours,  and  today’s  massively  parallel  computers  reliability  is  even  lower  than  that  of  work¬ 
stations,  the  programming  environment  should  support  fault-tolerance.  Unfortunately  most 
systems  do  not  even  have  a  checkpointing  library.  In  this  case  the  programmer  has  only  two 
possibilities  to  deal  with  system-failures,  either  he  restarts  the  program  from  the  beginning  and 
loses  all  preceding  work,  or  he  accepts  the  additional  work  to  write  checkpoints  and  recovery 
by  himself.  But  even  if  there  is  such  a  library  the  complexity  of  parallel  programming  is 
increased.  Therefore,  fault-tolerance  should  be  fully  user-transparent.  This  can  be  done  by 
checkpointing  of  messages  like  in  [BBG83],  [PP83],  [JZ88],  [SY85]  or  by  using  transactions 
[Gra78],  [GR92]. 

In  programming  languages  like  Aeolus  [WL86]  and  Argus  [Lis88]  fault  tolerance  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  using  atomic  actions  and  reliable  objects.  Atomic  in  this  context  means  that  actions 
have  all-or-nothing  semantics  -  either  they  run  successfully  and  all  updates  on  objects  will 
become  visible,  or  elsewhere  all  updates  are  rolled  back  to  their  previous  state.  Although  in 
both  languages  actions  can  be  distributed  over  different  nodes,  they  were  rather  built  for 
implementing  system  software  for  distributed  systems  than  for  parallel  programming.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  migrate  objects  dynamically.  This  fits  well  if  the  objects  are  e.g.  file¬ 
systems,  but  in  parallel  systems  this  makes  dynamic  load-balancing  very  difficult  [Sch91]. 

Like  in  Aeolus  and  Argus  the  basic  unit  of  execution  in  Pact1 2  is  the  action.  This  helps  pro¬ 
viding  user-transparent  fault- tolerance.  The  actions’  common  data  are  organized  in  shared 
variables  which  are  dynamically  distributed  by  Pact’s  runtime  system.  This  is  done  by  using  a 
virtual  shared  memory  algorithm  adapted  from  Li’s  and  Hudak’s  distributed  page  ownership 


1  Some  call  it  distributed  shared  memory. 

2  Pact  is  a  synonym  for  fiarallel  actions. 
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algorithm  [LH89].  By  embedding  Pact  in  familiar  procedural  programming  languages  like 
ANSI-C,  a  parallel  programming  language  is  provided  which  is  easy  to  learn. 

In  the  next  section  the  programming  model  is  described  in  more  detail.  In  section  3,  Pact’s 
extensions  to  procedural  languages  are  presented.  In  section  4,  there  is  a  short  presentation  of 
the  runtime  system  and  the  visualization  tool  pactview.  Section  5  shows  conclusions  and  fur¬ 
ther  work  in  the  Pact  project. 


2  Pact’s  Programming  Model 

The  basic  concept  of  Pact  is  to  give  programmers  an  environment  which  is  almost  as  simple  as 
that  of  sequential  machines.  This  means  that  supplementary  work  for  using  parallelism,  like 
synchronization  of  accesses  to  shared  data,  scheduling  and  load  balancing  is  done  by  Pact’s 
runtime  system.  Most  people  with  practical  experience  in  writing  parallel  programs  will  agree 
that  the  explicit  synchronization  of  accesses  to  shared  data  and  the  coordination  of  parallel 
execution  with  barriers,  semaphores,  message  passing,  etc.  are  difficult.  (As  an  example  how 
difficult  it  can  be,  refer  to  the  buffer  manager  code  in  [GR92].  In  this  code  the  access  to  a  data¬ 
base  buffer  is  synchronized  with  shared  and  exclusive  semaphores.)  Often  complex  parallel 
programs  have  completely  unexpected  effects  or  run  into  deadlocks.  Synchfonization  failures 
are  usually  very  hard  to  find,  because  they  occur  only  in  a  special  execution  order.  If  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  debugged  using  a  source  level  debugger  or  print-statements  the  failure  often  cannot  be 
found,  because  the  execution  order  is  modified. 

Pact’s  approach  is  to  avoid  everything  that  is  not  really  necessary  to  write  efficient  parallel 
programs  and  offer  everything  that  helps  doing  this.  This  results  in  the  following  requirements 
to  the  parallel  programming  model: 

•  There  is  a  need  for  a  notion  for  expressing  parallelism  and  to  coordinate  the  execution  of 
parallel  actions. 

•  Actions1  running  in  parallel  should  not  deal  with  parallelism.  They  should  only  contain 
sequential  code.  This  makes  programming  simpler  and  therefore  helps  avoiding  program¬ 
ming  faults.2 

Note  that  on  this  level  it  is  not  useful  to  think  about  which  node  should  execute  which  part 
of  the  program.  Therefore,  typical  constructions  like  if  (mynode()  ==  k)  do_something() 
create  programs  which  are  difficult  to  understand  and  often  cannot  be  executed  on  varying 
numbers  of  processors. 

•  Parallel  actions  need  the  possibility  to  share  data.  To  comply  with  the  above  requirement 
this  should  be  fully  user-transparent. 

•  For  providing  this  transparency  it  is  necessary  to  guarantee  consistency  on  shared  data  in 
the  same  transparent  way  by  the  runtime  system.  Therefore,  there  is  no  need  for  sema¬ 
phores,  locks,  monitors,  etc.  in  the  programming  language. 

Similar  to  Aeolus  and  Argus,  Pact’s  basic  unit  of  execution  is  an  action.  Actions  in  Pact 
are  written  like  usual  procedures  or  functions.  This  means  that  they  contain  exclusively 
sequential  code  and  that  they  are  called  using  reference  or  value-parameters  like  in  Pascal  or 
ANSI-C. 


1  Some  call  it  tasks,  others  threads  of  control. 

2  In  [GR92]  “KISS:  keep  it  simple,  stupid”  is  one  of  the  general  principles  for  building  fault-tolerant  software. 
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Similar  to  transactions.  Pact’s  actions  have  the  property  of  atomicity.  They  have  all-or- 
nothing  semantics  -  either  an  action  runs  up  to  its  successful  termination,  and  all  its  results 
and  its  changes  to  global  variables  get  visible,  or  otherwise  all  its  effects  are  rolled  back  to 
their  previous  state.  If  for  example  an  action  runs  on  an  internal  error  (e.g.  division  by  zero), 
this  is  reported  to  the  main  program.  Now  the  main  program  may  react  on  this  error  by  execut¬ 
ing  the  action  once  again  with  modified  parameters.  This  is  possible,  because  no  effects  of  the 
faulty  action  are  visible  to  other  actions  -  the  runtime  system  undoes  them.  If  a  processor  fails, 
the  runtime  system  is  recovered  and  all  actions  which  arc  lost  -  because  of  the  processor  fail¬ 
ure  -  can  simply  be  done  again.  This  is  the  mechanism  to  provide  user- transparent  fault-toler¬ 
ance.  It  is  so  easy  here  because  of  the  atomicity  of  actions. 

Actions  can  use  shared-variables  for  data  needed  concurrently  by  some  actions.  Because 
consistency  on  shared  data  is  provided  by  the  runtime  system,  it  is  not  necessary  to  think  about 
concurrent  accesses  of  other  actions.  This  avoids  situations  like  that  in  Figure  1.  where  two 
tasks  concurrently  updating  shared  variables  compute  two  different  results,  depending  on  their 
execution  order.  In  case  2,  the  update  of  task  t2  gets  lost  (this  effect  is  called  “lost  updates”).  In 
the  absence  of  explicit  synchronization  on  these  variables  the  order  of  the  updates  is  not  in  the 
user’s  hand  but  in  that  of  the  operating  systems  scheduler.  This  is  definitively  a  synchroniza¬ 
tion  failure  in  the  programs,  both  should  acquire  locks  on  x,  but  the  argumentation  here  is  that 
these  kinds  of  failures  are  frequent  and  therefore  synchronization  should  better  be  automated. 
Note  that  in  order  of  doing  automatic  concurrency  control  by  the  runtime  system  shared-vari¬ 
ables  do  not  have  shared  memory  semantics.  Therefore,  it  is  not  possible  to  update  the  same 
variable  at  the  same  time  from  two  different  actions.  Shared  variables  are  used  exclusively  to 
provide  global  data,  communication  and  synchronization  between  actions  are  done  by  other 
mechanisms. 


Following  the  requirements  above,  coordination  of  parallelism  in  Pact  is  completely  done 
in  the  main  program  by  defining  the  execution  order.  For  simple  parallel  execution  orders  this 
can  be  done  by  using  forall  or  pardo  statements.  In  Figure  2.,  an  execution  graph  for  data-par- 
allclism  and  function-parallelism  is  shown.  On  the  left  side  the  function  f()  is  executed  N  times 
in  parallel.  Each  function  call  is  done  with  a  different  parameter.  Because  the  same  function 
works  on  different  data,  this  is  called  data-parallelism.  On  the  right  side  the  functions  f(),  g(), 
and  h()  are  executed  in  parallel.  As  in  this  case  different  functions  are  running  in  parallel,  this 
is  called  function-parallelism.  To  define  more  complex  execution  orders  like  in  Figure  4.  a 
model  similar  to  the  precedence-graphs  in  [Sch91]  is  used. 
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forall  (i=0;i<=N;i++)  f(i); 


pardo  { f(x);  g(y);  h{x) }; 


Figure  2.  Data-parallelism  vs.  function-parallelism. 

The  ideas  of  these  graphs  are  explained  in  the  graph  in  Figure  3.  The  rounded  rectangles 
symbolize  the  actions  with  the  names  in  them  corresponding  to  the  actions’  names.  Rectangles 
which  are  drawn  above  each  other  represent  actions  which  are  running  in  parallel.  Each  rect¬ 
angle  has  some  arrows  pointing  into  it  and  some  arrows  pointing  out.  These  arrows  reflect  the 
control  flow  of  the  execution.  The  small  squares  with  names  besides  them  are  called  events. 
The  idea  is  that  if  an  event  has  been  triggered  by  the  termination  of  all  preceding  actions  the 
following  actions  can  be  executed.  In  this  example,  after  the  action  f(x)  has  terminated  the 
event  ParBegin  is  triggered.  This  starts  the  parallel  execution  of  f(y),  g(y)  and  h(y).  After  the 
termination  of  all  of  them  the  event  ParEnd  is  triggered  which  causes  the  start  of  e(a,b,c). 


Figure  3.  An  example  precedence-graph. 


3  Pact’s  Extensions  to  Procedural  Programming  Languages 

Pact  is  completely  embedded  in  a  procedural  programming  language.  This  makes  it  easier  to 
learn  parallel  programming  with  Pact  and  simplifies  its  implementation,  too.  Hence,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  write  a  precompiler  which  replaces  Pact’s  language  extensions  by  Pact’s  interme¬ 
diate  language  library  calls  (ImPact).  The  extensions  to  C  are  described  here  in  a  BNF  and  by 
giving  simple  examples  to  help  the  reader’s  imagination.  Pact’s  keywords  are  underlined  to 
show  the  difference  to  C. 

As  described  above  the  basic  unit  of  execution  in  Pact  is  the  action.  Following  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  programming  model,  action-definitions  look  like  usual  function-definitions  con¬ 
taining  only  sequential  code.  The  slight  difference  between  usual  C  function-definitions  and 
the  definition  of  actions  is  the  keyword  action  in  front  of  the  function’s  head. 
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<definition> 

<action-definition> 


<action-definition>  I  <function-definition>  I ... 
action  <function-definition> 


In  the  following  example  an  action  is  defined  which  computes  xy. 

action  double  mypower(  double  x,  double  y); 

{ retum(  pow(x,y) ); } 


As  mentioned  above,  Pact  has  two  different  possibilities  to  define  the  parallel  execution 
order  of  actions.  The  simpler  way  is  to  use  well-known  forall  and  pardo  statements.  The  more 
complex  one  uses  special  actions-calls  and  events.  Events  are  defined  like  usual  variables  with 
the  predefined  type  event.  This  looks  like  a  variable  definition  and  it  is  possible  to  define  vec¬ 
tors  and  arrays  of  events,  too.  In  the  LU-factorization  on  page  8  an  array  of  events  is  used. 
Events  are  initialized  with  1  by  default  and  the  event  triggers  subsequent  execution  if  its  value 
has  been  set  to  0  by  explicitly  setting  it  with  the  Pact-function  preset()  or  by  the  termination  of 
a  preceding  action.  To  implement  execution-plans  as  in  Figure  3.,  where  the  execution  of 
action  e()  has  to  be  started  not  before  all  actions  f(),  g(),  and  h()  have  terminated,  it  is  necessary 
to  await  all  three  actions’  termination-events.  This  is  done  by  initializing  ParEnd  with  3  (with 
preset()  or  like  in  the  subsequent  example  in  the  event-definition).  Each  action’s  termination 
decrements  the  event  value  by  one,  until  it  equals  0.  Then  the  event  triggers  the  start  of  other 
actions. 

Actions  are  called  using  an  action-call  which  looks  like  a  call  to  the  “function”  action.  An 
action-call  has  four  parameters:  Three  event-expressions  and  the  action-expression.  The  first 
event-expression  specifies  the  start-events  (conjunction  of  events)  which  are  necessary  to  start 
the  execution  of  the  action.  To  give  more  flexibility  in  defining  execution-plans  (e.g.  non- 
deterministic  execution)  disjunctions  of  events  are  allowed  for  start-events,  too.  The  second 
parameter  gives  the  events  which  are  triggered  when  the  action  has  terminated  successfully. 
The  third  event  is  triggered  when  the  action  runs  on  an  internal  error  (e.g.  division  by  zero  or 
segmentation  fault).  All  event-expressions  can  be  omitted.  If  the  start-event  is  omitted,  the 
action  runs  immediately.  If  the  termination  or  error-event  is  omitted,  nothing  special  happens, 
but  there  is  no  connection  possible  to  other  actions. 


<action-call> 

<start-event-expression> 

<termination-event-expression 

<error-event> 

<action-expresslon> 


action f  [<start-event-expression>], 

[<termination-event-expression>], 

[<error-event>], 

<action-expression> ); 

<event-id>  &&  <start-event-expression>  I 
<event-id>  II  <start-event-expression>l 
<event-id> 

<event-id>  &&  <termination-event-expression>  I 
<event-id> 

<event-id> 

[<variable-identifier>  =] 
<action-identifier>(<parameters>) 


The  following  example  defines  the  execution-order  in  the  example  in  Figure  3.  by  using 
pardo  on  the  left  side  and  action-calls  on  the  right  side. 
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y  =  f(x); 

pardo 

{ 

a  =  f(y); 
b  =  g(y); 
c  =  h(y); 

} 

z  =  e(a,b,c); 


event  ParBegin,  ParEnd  =  3; 
action^ ,  ParBegin, ,  y  =  f{x)); 

actions  ParBegin,  ParEnd, ,  a  =  f(y)); 
action/  ParBegin,  ParEnd, ,  b  =  g(y)); 
action/  ParBegin,  ParEnd, ,  c  =  h(yj); 

action (  ParEnd, , ,  z  =  e(a,b,c)); 


To  share  data  between  some  actions  shared  variables  can  be  defined  in  the  main  program 
and  in  the  actions  using  it.  This  is  done  by  a  special  keyword  shared  before  the  variable  defi¬ 
nition,  like  in  [Ost86].  For  better  efficiency  it  is  possible  to  partition  these  shared  variables 
into  dataunits.  With  this  mechanism  the  programmer  has  the  ability  to  define  the  granularity 
optimal  to  the  requirements  of  its  program.  Dataunits  define  the  unit  of  concurrency  control 
and  transport.  This  means  that  locks  are  acquired  for  a  complete  dataunit.  If  the  size  of  the 
dataunit  fits  the  access,  this  reduces  the  number  of  lock  conflicts  to  its  minimum.  Since  the 
unit  of  transportation  for  the  virtual  shared  memory  algorithm  it  also  a  dataunit,  problems  with 
the  granularity  like  reported  in  [LH89]  are  avoided.  This  improves  the  performance  of  virtual 
shared  memory.  The  declaration  of  shared  variables  is  embedded  in  variable  declarations  by 
defining  a  special  storage-class: 

<declaration>  ::=  ...  I  <class-or-type>  <initia!ized-declarator-list>  ; 

<class-or-type>  ::=  [<storage-class>]  <type-name> 

<storage-class>  ...  I  shared 

In  the  subsequent  example  a  shared  variable  for  a  two-dimensional  array  is  declared. 
Because  the  actions  using  this  array  are  working  on  small  sub-arrays  of  size  9x9  the  size  of  the 
dataunit  is  9x9,  too. 

shared  double  Array  [N][N]  iinii  [9][9J; 


An  example  of  a  parallel  program  with  a  corresponding  precedence  graph  illustrating  the 
parallel  execution  order  of  the  actions  is  presented  in  Figure  4.  The  program  implements  a  par¬ 
allelized  version  of  the  Gaussian  elimination  algorithm. 


Figure  4.  An  precedence  graph  for  the  parallel  LU-factorization  using  the  Gaussian 
elimination  algorithm. 
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Parallel  LU-factorization  in  Pact: 


shared  double  A[N)[N+1]  unit  Afl ):  /*  dataunit  is  a  row  of  the  extended  matrix  A  7 

action  row(  int  i,  int  j)  /*  computes  a  new  row  j  from  the  old  row  j  and  row  i  7 

{  /*  read  access  to  row  i,  write  access  to  row  j  7 

int  k; 

AD][i]  =  AD1P1  /  A[i][i); 
for  (k=j+1;  k<=N;  k++) 

Afi][k]  =  AB][k]  -  A[j][i]  *  A[i][k]; 

A[j][N]  =  A[j][N]  -  A[jj[i]  *  A[i][N];  /*  computes  the  vector  b  7 


main() 

{ 

int  i,  j; 

event  e[N-1]N];  /*  event  matrix  7 

/*  by  default  initialized  for  single  events  7 

initiallze_system(A);  /*  equation  system  is  loaded  into  A  7 

for  (j=1;  j<=N-1;  j++) 

actionf ,  e[0][i], ,  row(O.j);  /*  action-call  without  a  start-event  starts  immediately7 
for  (1=1;  i<=N-2;  i++){ 
for  (j=i+1;  j<=N-1;  j++) 

actionf  e[i-1][i]  &&  e[i-1][j],  e[i]01. ,  row(ij)); 

} 

awailf  e[N-2][N-1]);  /*  wait  on  the  termination  of  the  last  action  7 

store_results(A);  /*  store  the  resulting  matrix  somewhere  7 


4  Pact’s  Runtime  System 

The  prototype’s  runtime  system  which  is  currently  implemented  on  a  Tandem  shared-nothing 
multiprocessor  system  is  a  process  system  as  illustrated  in  Figure  5.  The  architecture  is  based 
on  two  major  decisions: 

•  Shared  data  is  emulated  by  a  virtual  shared  memory  algorithm. 

•  No  dynamic  process  creation,  but  preallocated  server-processes  are  used. 

The  decision  to  use  server  processes  is  made,  because  in  absence  of  threads  [ea86]  process 
creation  is  too  expensive  for  dynamic  process  creations.  Instead  of  this,  a  preallocated  number 
of  server-processes  for  each  type  of  action  is  started  at  the  start-up  of  the  runtime  system.  Dur¬ 
ing  execution  of  the  parallel  program  new  processes  are  started  only  as  part  of  recovery.  A  vir¬ 
tual  shared  memory  algorithm  is  necessary  for  an  implementation  of  logical  shared  data  on  a 
distributed  memory  architecture.  Note  that  more  than  one  server  process  of  each  server  type  is 
running  on  one  processor  node.  This  is  necessary  because  during  the  time  a  server  process  is 
waiting  on  a  dataunit  another  server  can  execute  on  this  node. 

After  the  runtime  system  has  been  started  the  execution  plan,  which  is  defined  in  the  Pact 
main  program  using  actions  and  events,  is  passed  to  the  Supervisor  which  controls  the  execu¬ 
tion  on  all  involved  processor  nodes  and  maps  the  actions  to  the  server  processes.  The  Node 
Manager  controls  the  accesses  to  virtual  shared  data  which  is  physically  shared  between  the 
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Figure  5.  Architecture  of  the  Pact  runtime  system 


server  processes  on  the  processor.  The  Log  Manager  logs  the  actions  in  the  runtime  system  in 
order  to  enable  recovery. 

The  Supervisor  distributes  the  actions  to  the  corresponding  servers  on  the  processor  nodes. 
This  is  done  depending  on  the  execution  plan  defined  by  the  main  program  and  the  occurrence 
of  start-events.  For  reasons  of  efficiency  the  Supervisor  uses  a  data-dependent  load  balancing 
strategy.  This  means  that  it  uses  compiler  generated  or  user  given  information  about  the  datau- 
nits  an  action  wants  to  use,  in  order  to  decide  if  the  action  should  run  on  the  node  which 
already  has  the  necessary  dataunits.  A  problem  here  is  that  depending  on  the  virtual  shared 
memory  algorithm,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Supervisor  to  have  actual  information  about  the 
dataunits’  locations.  For  reasons  of  efficiency  the  Supervisor  cannot  get  involved  in  every  data 
transfer  between  the  nodes,  but  it  gets  actual  information  whenever  an  action  terminates.  At 
this  time,  the  action  server  sends  its  results  together  with  the  identifiers  of  the  dataunits,  it  has 
used,  to  the  Supervisor  in  one  message.  Additional  to  this,  the  Supervisor’s  duties  are  those  of 
a  recovery  manager.  Whenever  a  component  of  the  Pact  runtime  system  fails,  the  Supervisor 
recovers  all  lost  data  and  actions  as  described  in  more  detail  in  [Mai93]. 

In  order  to  recover  system  failures  it  is  essential  to  hold  an  actual  copy  of  all  dataunits  on 
the  Log.  The  Log  Manager  coordinates  this  logging  activity.  Whenever  an  action  gets  ready 
during  its  commit  phase,  it  has  to  send  all  changed  dataunits  and  its  results  to  the  Log  Man- 
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ager.  When  this  is  done  successfully  and  all  locks  are  released,  the  action’s  results  are  sent  to 
the  Supervisor.  If  a  node  crashes  after  this  commit,  the  Supervisor  can  recover  the  actual  ver¬ 
sion  of  all  lost  data  from  the  Log.  Another  situation  in  which  the  Log  is  needed  is  when 
actions  get  into  a  deadlock  situation  or  when  the  action  fails  because  of  a  software  fault.  If  the 
system  detects  a  deadlock,  it  aborts  one  of  the  participated  actions  and  restores  the  unchanged 
data  on  the  node.  This  is  equal  to  a  rollback  of  all  of  the  action’s  updates.  Although  the  Log 
Manager  is  centralized  in  this  prototype,  it  is  easy  to  distribute  it  like  it  is  done  in  some  data¬ 
base  management  systems. 

The  Node  Managers  administrate  in  a  fully  distributed  way  the  system’s  virtual  shared 
data.  This  is  emulated  by  an  algorithm  adapted  from  Li’s  and  Hudak’s  dynamic  distributed 
page  ownership  algorithm  [LH89].  For  this  purpose  each  Node  Manager  uses  a  table  in  which 
the  actual  probable  owner  of  every  dataunit  is  stored.  In  this  table  the  locks  are  managed,  too. 
Whereby  each  Node  Manager  manages  exactly  the  locks  of  those  dataunits  which  are  owned 
by  itself.  If  a  server  requests  a  dataunit,  it  sends  a  message  to  its  Node  Manager.  The  latter 
gives  it  a  pointer  to  the  dataunit  in  the  nodes’  local  memory  which  is  shared  between  the  Node 
Manager  and  the  servers  on  the  node.  If  the  Node  Manager  cannot  satisfy  the  request  from  its 
local  server,  it  asks  the  probable  owner  of  the  requested  unit.  If  this  is  not  possible  because  of 
lock  conflicts,  the  request  is  queued.  Tandem’s  communication  protocol  which  notes  the 
sender,  if  the  recipient  of  a  message  does  not  exist,  makes  it  possible  for  the  Node  Manager  to 
detect  system  failures.  Whenever  it  discovers  a  failure,  it  informs  the  Supervisor  which  coor¬ 
dinates  all  necessary  recovery  activities.  Note  that  in  opposite  to  Li’s  and  Hudak’s  algorithm 
user-defined  dataunits  instead  of  virtual  memory  pages  are  passed  through  the  system.  This 
reduces  the  number  of  messages  and  the  message  length,  because  the  granularity  of  the  datau¬ 
nits  fits  exactly  with  the  granularity  of  access.  If  the  program  needs  only  a  few  bytes,  only 
these  few  bytes  are  sent  to  (and  locked  for)  the  server.  If  the  program  needs  thousands  of  bytes 
which  need  many  pages,  the  dataunit  is  sent  in  only  one  message  with  only  one  message 
latency. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  runtime  system  and  the  virtual  shared  memory  algo¬ 
rithm  refer  to  [Mai92]. 

To  help  the  programmer  debugging  and  controlling  the  parallel  execution  of  his  Pact  pro¬ 
gram  a  X-Window  based  visualization  tool  Pactview  [Has92]  is  included  in  the  programming 
environment.  By  turning  the  runtime  system  in  “trace”  mode  a  collector  process  is  started  on 
the  parallel  computer  which  collects  control  messages  from  the  Supervisor  and  the  Node  Man¬ 
agers  and  sends  them  via  TCP/IP  to  a  workstation,  where  the  visualization  is  done.  Pactview 
supports  two  major  modes:  on-line  and  off-line.  In  on-line  mode  the  ongoing  execution  is 
visualized.  In  this  mode  it  is  necessary  to  compute  dynamically  the  layout  of  the  execution 
graph  which  can  be  very  compute  intensive  for  large  graphs.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  to  vary 
some  layout  parameters  e.g.  to  switch  off  the  centralization  of  the  graph,  as  it  is  done  in  Figure 
6.  and  Figure  7.  In  off-line  mode  it  is  possible  to  replay  or  to  step  forward  and  backward 
through  an  execution  previously  recorded. 

Figure  6.  shows  the  execution  of  a  parallel  LU-factorization.  Similar  to  the  graphs  before 
rounded  rectangles  show  actions  with  their  parameters  and  squares  and  arcs  show  events  con¬ 
necting  them.  Actions  can  be  in  four  different  states.  A  solid  black  rectangle  shows  that  the 
action  has  already  terminated.  White  shows  that  the  action  has  not  executed  yet.  Striped 
actions  are  running  and  actions  with  plaids  are  waiting  on  dataunits.  Since  graphs  can  get  very 
big  it  is  necessary  to  zoom  in  and  out  in  a  very  flexible  way.  Figure  7.  shows  the  global  view  of 
an  execution  graph  using  the  “world  button”. 
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5  Conclusions  and  Further  Work 


In  this  article,  a  new  approach  to  parallel  programming  is  presented  which  not  only  makes  par¬ 
allel  programming  very  easy,  but  also  provides  user-transparent  fault- tolerance.  Programming 
ease  in  Pact  is  obtained  by  the  programming  model.  To  reduce  the  complexity  of  parallel  pro¬ 
gramming  the  only  place  where  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  parallelism  in  Pact  is  the  main  pro¬ 
gram,  where  the  parallel  execution  order  is  defined.  This  can  be  done  because  synchronization 
between  parallel  actions  is  either  done  by  defining  the  execution  order,  or  if  it  results  from  the 
coordination  of  concurrent  accesses  to  shared  data,  it  is  completely  automated. 

User-transparent  fault-tolerance  in  Pact  is  based  on  the  atomicity  of  actions,  which  enables 
the  repetition  of  failed  actions.  But  atomicity  helps  not  only  against  system  failures  but  also 
gives  Pact  the  possibility  to  handle  programming  faults  in  actions.  This  enables  Pact  to  over¬ 
come  transient  software  faults. 

To  provide  shared  data  even  on  a  parallel  computer  with  distributed  memory,  a  virtual 
shared  memory  implementation  in  the  runtime  system  controls  the  distribution  and  replication 
of  shared  data  which  is  partitioned  into  user-defined  dataunits  for  better  efficiency.  To  ensure 
highest  performance  the  runtime  system  schedules  the  actions  to  server-processes  using  a 
dynamic  data-dependant  load-balancing  strategy. 

Talking  about  performance,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  last  but  not  least  the  performance  of 
the  parallel  program  depends  on  the  programmer.  He  has  to  choose  the  best  parallel  algorithm 
for  his  problem.  Although  the  goal  of  Pact  is  to  give  the  programmer  a  view  to  the  parallel 
machine  which  abstract  from  most  hardware  details  (distributed  memory,  number  of  proces¬ 
sors,  etc.),  to  get  highest  performance  the  programmer  has  to  choose  a  granularity  of  parallel¬ 
ism  which  fits  with  the  underlying  hardware  and  he  has  to  distinguish  between  real  shared 
memory  and  virtual  shared  memory.  The  latter  is  necessary  because  the  access  to  real  shared 
memory  is  a  magnitude  less  expensive  than  the  access  to  virtual  shared  memory. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  actual  prototype  of  the  Pact  programming  environment  is  imple¬ 
mented  on  a  Tandem  multi-processor  system,  but  the  architecture  is  designed  to  run  on  any 
other  distributed  memory  computer  as  well.  Only  the  recognition  of  failures,  which  is  a  pre¬ 
condition  for  implementing  fault-tolerance,  is  much  easier  on  a  Tandem  system  than  on  most 
other  parallel  computers  because  it  is  provided  by  Tandem’s  Guardian  operating  system. 

In  the  current  prototype  concurrency  control  is  done  by  simple  shared  and  exclusive  locks. 
To  keep  the  protocols  simple  these  locks  are  held  up  to  the  actions’  end  (commit).  This  does 
not  result  in  performance  problems  if  the  parallelism  in  the  program  is  higher  than  the  number 
of  nodes  and  if  lock  conflicts  are  rare  -  in  most  applications  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  -  but 
if  there  is  a  “hot  spot”  dataunit  there  is  a  danger  of  lock  contention  which  results  in  serializa¬ 
tion.  To  reduce  this  danger,  the  implementation  of  additional  concurrency  control  mechanisms 
(e.g.  optimistic  concurrency  control  [KR81],  [RT90])  with  weaker  -  user  defined  -  consis¬ 
tency  are  planned. 

The  Pact  prototype  is  currently  implemented  on  a  system  with  moderate  parallelism.  The 
next  version  will  be  implemented  on  a  massively  parallel  Intel  Paragon  supercomputer  under 
the  OSF/1  operating  system. 
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Abstract 


In  this  paper  we  describe  the  Rolls-Royce  VIMS2  project  which  allows  the  thermal  expan¬ 
sion  of  aircraft  engines  to  be  determined  by  tracking  features  of  interest  within  X-ray  im¬ 
ages.  This  information  is  used  in  the  analysis  of  engine  design.  A  parallel  implementation 
of  the  tracking  algorithm  achieves  real-time  rates  using  a  demand  driven  computational 
model  on  a  network  of  Inmos  T805  transputers. 


1  Introduction 


Modern  aircraft  engines  have  reached  a  level  of  sophistication  and  performance  such  that 
advanced  methods  of  design  and  monitoring  are  required  to  validate  and  improve  designs. 
In  particular,  the  response  of  the  engine  when  running  at  full  speed  is  extremely  important, 
but  traditionally,  collecting  such  data  has  been  difficult.  The  use  of  probes  or  sensors  inside 
the  engine  obviously  affects  the  performance  of  the  engine,  and  hence  the  results  obtained. 
Therefore,  an  X-ray  imaging  technique  has  been  developed  which  allows  the  inside  of  the 
engine  to  be  monitored  without  the  use  of  intrusive  sensors. 

The  method  uses  a  high-energy  X-ray  source  passed  through  a  small  part  of  the  engine, 
and  projected  onto  a  screen.  This  screen  is  then  imaged  by  a  video  camera  connected  to 
an  image  processing  system,  as  shown  in  Figure  1.  Computer  vision  techniques  are  used  to 
analyse  the  images  produced  and  parts  of  the  engine  are  tracked  over  a  period  of  time  as  their 
positions  change  due  to  thermal  expansion,  thereby  providing  design  engineers  with  invaluable 
and  hereto  unavailable  data. 

The  engine  components  to  be  tracked,  typically  tips  of  turbine  blades  and  gas  seals,  are 
defined  by  the  user  drawing  templates  on  the  engine  image.  These  templates  are  then  located 
as  the  part  moves  by  use  of  template  matching.  However,  since  the  image  is  very  noisy,  the 
templates  are  typically  very  large  and  hence  tracking  them  is  computationally  expensive.  The 
parallel  implementation  of  this  problem  on  a  network  of  processors  forms  the  basis  of  this 
paper. 
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X-Ray  Source 


2  Background 

2.1  Correlation 

A  template  can  be  located  in  an  image  by  the  use  of  correlation  [4].  This  compares  pixels 
in  the  template  with  pixels  in  the  image  and  returns  a  result  which  indicates  how  closely 
matched  the  template  and  the  image  are  at  this  point.  The  correlation  measure  used  here 
is  the  Euclidean  distance  measure.  This  is  computationally  inexpensive,  but  very  robust.  If 
the  t'th  template  point  is  defined  by  a  grey-level  and  an  x  and  y  offset  Yi}  then  the 

correlation  measure  for  a  P  point  template: 

C(*,v)=iX><-«*  +  *i,»  +  l'i))2  (1) 

r  i=i 

where  I(x ,  y)  is  the  grey-level  at  the  image  point  (x,  y).  The  time  taken  to  compute  this  value 
is  proportional  to  P. 

A  typical  engine  image  and  a  rectangular  template  are  shown  in  Figure  2. 


Figure  2:  A  Template  and  Typical  Engine  Image 
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Although  the  template  shown  here  is  rectangular,  user-defined  ones  in  the  system  can  be 
of  any  shape.  Figure  3  shows  the  correlation  surface  produced  by  applying  the  correlation 
function  with  our  template  at  every  position  in  the  image.  Close  matches  are  shown  by 
minimum  values,  but  as  is  typical  for  any  correlation  surface,  there  are  many  local  minima. 
To  find  the  global  minimum  we  must  search  the  whole  image.  If,  however,  we  know  the 
approximate  position  of  the  template  (perhaps  from  a  previous  frame)  then  we  can  initiate 
a  search  beginning  from  this  point  and  gradient  descending  towards  the  minimum.  While 
this  technique  ensures  that  we  will  quite  quickly  find  a  minimum,  it  does  not  guarantee  that 
the  global  minimum  is  located.  Therefore,  the  better  our  initial  estimation  of  the  template 
position,  the  faster  we  will  locate  it  and  also  the  more  confidence  we  will  have  that  it  is  the 
global  minimum. 


Figure  3:  Typical  Correlation  Surface 


<*)  (b) 


Figure  4:  Gradient  Descent  Algorithm 

The  gradient  descent  technique  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  central  pixel  and  its  nearest  four 
neighbours  axe  searched  in  (a)  with  tasks  0 . .  .4.  The  minimum  value  of  these  five  locations 
is  returned  for  task  2.  Therefore  in  (b)  the  search  is  extended  and  3  new  correlations  are 
performed.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  minimum  is  located  at  the  central  pixel.  If 
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this  minimum  is  greater  than  some  specified  tolerance  and  therefore,  a  local  rather  than  a 
global  minimum,  an  extended  search  is  commenced.  This  extended  search  is  carried  out  by 
correlating  the  template  at  many  points  in  a  pre-determined  spiral  pattern  centered  around 
the  last  known  position  of  the  template.  This  is  computationally  expensive,  but  fortunately 
is  rarley  required. 


2.2  The  System 

The  image  processing  hardware  used  for  this  project  to  track  multiple  templates  at  video 
rates  is  shown  in  Figure  5.  All  of  these  boards,  designed  in-house,  are  based  around  the  Inmos 
transputer  series.  The  main  processing  function  of  the  system  is  carried  out  by  eight  worker 
processors  connected  using  the  transputer’s  links  in  a  tree  topology  to  a  system  controller. 
Image  data  is  passed  around  the  network  via  a  high  speed  digital  video  bus. 


Video  Bus 


Figure  5:  Image  Processing  Hardware 


The  main  processing  element  is  the  framestore  board.  This  has  a  T805  transputer  with 
access  to  both  program  and  video  memory.  Images  are  can  transferred  on  the  digital  video 
bus  using  direct  memory  access,  controlled  by  Xilinx  type  logical  cell  arrays.  This  ensures 
that  none  of  the  transputer  link  bandwidth  is  used  transferring  image  data.  Other  boards  in 
the  system  include  a  digitiser  and  display  board  which  can  broadcast  images  to  framestores 
and  then  display  results  via  a  colour  monitor.  The  temporal  smoother  allows  the  current 
image  to  be  blended  with  previous  images  and  thus  reduce  noise.  The  relative  weightings  of 
this  blending  are  software  defined,  and  depend  upon  the  amount  of  movement  in  the  scene. 
High  amounts  of  smoothing  are  used  for  slowly  moving  scenes  for  maximum  noise  supression, 
but  less  smoothing  is  used  for  quickly  changing  scenes. 

The  tracking  results  obtained  by  the  system  controller  will  be  returned  to  the  display  board 
at  video  rates.  However,  when  the  templates  being  tracked  are  too  large  or  are  difficult  to 
track,  a  slower  rate  will  result.  The  system  controller  is  responsible  for  setting  this  ‘time-slice’ 
and  ensuring  that  results  are  ready  in  time.  The  controller  must  also  determine  a  template’s 
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position  to  sub-pixel  accuracy  by  interpolating  the  correlation  surface,  and  prediction  of  the 
template’s  position  in  the  next  frame  is  achieved  using  a  Wiener  predictor  [6]. 


3  The  Parallel  Implementation 


While  the  system  controller  provides  the  input  and  output  interface,  the  other  processors, 
known  as  the  processing  elements  (PEs)  perform  the  actual  processing  of  the  problem.  Since 
templates  can  vary  considerably  in  size  it  is  not  desirable  to  assign  one  processing  element 
the  task  of  tracking  a  particular  template  since  poor  load  balancing  will  result.  The  amount 
of  work  necessary  per  frame  is  not  constant  since  features  may  be  moving  at  different  rates. 
When  a  feature  moves  quickly,  load  balancing  is  especially  important  since  many  processing 
elements  need  to  be  available  to  assist  in  its  tracking. 

Domain  decomposition  of  a  problem  exploits  the  parallelism  that  exists  in  applying  the 
same  algorithm  to  different  data  items  at  the  same  time.  Each  of  the  processing  elements  in  a 
system  using  domain  decomposition,  therefore,  typically  contain  a  copy  of  the  entire  algorithm. 
On  multiprocessor  systems  which  communicate  via  message  passing,  domain  decomposition 
of  the  problem  may  be  accomplished  by  either  a  data  driven  or  a  demand  driven  model 
of  computation  [3,  1].  Data  driven  models  are  more  appropriate  when  the  computational 
variation  associated  with  each  task  is  known,  while  demand  driven  models,  of  the  which  May 
and  Shepherd’s  processor  farm  [5]  is  a  simple  example,  are  able  to  cope  more  efficiently  with 
unbalanced  work  loads. 

The  size  and  position  of  the  templates  are  determined  before  the  tracking  commences. 
With  this  em  a  priori  knowledge  it  is  possible  to  determine  an  approximately  balanced  work 
load  for  the  initial  tasks.  However,  if  any  features  moves,  it  will  only  be  possible  to  calculate 
a  balanced  work  load  for  the  further  correlations  required  once  all  the  initial  results  have  been 
assimilated. 

A  demand  driven  implementation  allocates  tasks  from  a  central  “pool”,  where  at  the  start 
of  a  frame  boundary  the  pool  contains  the  initial  tasks.  Once  all  the  initial  tasks  of  one  feature 
have  been  completed,  the  system  controller  can  determine  if  any  further  work  is  required,  and 
if  so  these  additional  tasks  can  simply  be  added  to  the  “task  pool”  for  future  allocation  to 
processing  elements.  Similarly,  once  these  additional  tasks  have  been  completed,  the  system 
controller  can  again  determine  if  still  more  work  is  required  and  add  yet  more  tasks. 

A  hybrid  of  the  data  driven  and  demand  driven  model  is  able  to  use  the  lower  communi¬ 
cation  overheads  of  the  data  driven  model  for  the  initial  tasks  and  then  switch  to  the  more 
flexible  demand  driven  model  should  any  of  the  features  move.  However,  to  avoid  buffer  over¬ 
flow,  such  a  hybrid  system  is  unable  to  switch  from  the  data  driven  to  the  demand  driven 
model  until  all  the  results  from  the  initial  tasks  have  been  received. 

Previous  work  has  shown  that  the  demand  driven  model  is  significantly  more  efficient  when 
tracking  moving  features  than  the  data  driven  model  and  so  this  model  has  been  adopted  [2]. 
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3.1  Structure  of  a  Processing  Element 


Figure  6  shows  the  structure  of  a  processing  element.  The  application  process  and  correlation 
function  perform  the  desired  computation,  while  the  communication  within  the  system  is 
dealt  with  by  two  router  processes,  the  task  router  (tR)  and  the  result  router  (rR).  As  their 
names  suggest,  the  task  router  is  responsible  for  distributing  the  tasks  to  the  application 
process,  while  the  result  router  returns  the  results  from  the  completed  tasks  back  to  the 
system  controller.  The  frame  grabber  process  set6  up  hardware  registers  to  allow  the  next 
image  to  be  loaded  into  the  board’s  video  memory.  Occam  is  used  for  the  parallel  harness 
and  C  for  the  application  specific  correlation  function  and  to  drive  the  frame-grabber. 


Key 

AP  =  Application  Proces* 
CF  =  Correlation  Function 
FG  =  Frame  Grabber 
RR  =  Result  Router 
SC  =  System  Controller 
TR  --  Task  Router 


Figure  6:  The  Structure  of  a  Processing  Element 

To  reduce  possible  processing  element  idle  time,  each  task  router  process  contains  a  single 
buffer  in  which  to  store  a  task  so  that  a  new  task  can  be  passed  to  the  application  process  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  idle.  When  a  task  has  been  completed  the  results  are  sent  to  the  system 
controller.  On  receipt  of  a  result,  the  system  controller  releases  a  new  task  into  the  system. 
This  synchronised  releasing  of  tasks  ensures  that  there  are  never  more  tasks  in  the  system 
than  there  is  space  available. 

On  receipt  of  a  new  task,  the  task  router  process  checks  the  destination  address  of  the 
task.  If  this  address  is  not  the  address  of  the  processing  element,  the  task  router  routes  the 
task  onwards,  otherwise  the  task  router  either: 


•  passes  the  task  straight  to  the  application  process  if  it  is  waiting  for  a  task;  or 

•  places  the  task  into  its  buffer  if  the  buffer  is  empty  otherwise 
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3.2  The  Structure  of  the  System  Controller 


The  system  controller  is  responsible  for  distributing  work  to  the  network  of  processing  ele¬ 
ments,  collating  partial  results  and  making  intelligent  decisions  about  when  to  stop  sending 
out  task  packets  in  readiness  for  the  next  time-slice.  The  main  algorithm  is  a  sequential  piece 
of  code  which  reads  in  a  result  and  then  sends  out  another  task,  if  one  is  available  from  a 
pool.  If  no  task  is  available  then  this  processor  is  queued  waiting  for  more  work  to  arrive. 

There  are  in  fact  three  pools  used  by  the  system  controller.  The  first  pool  is  a  list  of  idle 
processing  elements.  Since  each  processing  elements  can  be  processing  a  task  while  buffering 
another,  the  size  of  this  pool  is  twice  that  of  the  number  of  processors  available.  The  second 
pool  contains  the  initial  tasks  which  must  be  completed  for  each  template,  that  is  the  initial 
search  size  plus  any  gradient  descent  tasks  which  result  if  the  feature  moves.  The  third  pool 
is  the  list  of  tasks,  the  extended  jobs,  which  need  to  be  completed  when  a  template  is  ‘lost’, 
that  is,  the  minimum  found  by  the  gradient  descend  algorithm  is  judged  to  be  a  local  and  not 
a  global  minimum.  The  sequence  of  events  is  represented  by  Figure  7. 


Figure  7:  System  Controller  Pools 


At  the  beginning  of  processing  (a)  the  basic  pool  is  full  of  initial  jobs  and  no  processor  has 
work  to  do.  These  jobs  are  then  distributed  to  the  waiting  processing  elements  until  either 
there  are  no  more  tasks  in  the  pool  or  no  more  processing  elements  available  to  execute  them. 
At  some  time  later  (b)  most  initial  jobs  have  been  completed  and  from  the  results  of  these, 
extra  gradient  descent  jobs  have  been  added  to  the  pool.  No  extended  jobs  are  executed  while 
any  tasks  remain  in  the  basic  pool.  This  is  the  case  in  (c)  where  only  extended  jobs  are  left 
to  be  executed.  Once  all  the  jobs  are  completed,  all  processing  elements  will  be  idle  (d). 
The  system  controller  can  then  instruct  all  framestores  in  the  system  to  update  their  video 
memory  with  the  next  image. 

If,  however,  too  many  templates  mis-track  then  the  extended  pool  may  still  have  jobs 
awaiting  execution  at  a  time-slice  boundary.  These  tasks  will  be  stored  and  not  used  again 
until  the  initial  tasks  for  the  rest  of  the  templates  in  the  next  frame  have  been  completed.  In 
this  way,  once  a  template  is  ‘lost’  then  it  is  only  re-found  as  a  background  computation. 
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The  system  controller  ensures  that  all  framestores  are  idle  and  capable  of  grabbing  the 
next  frame  when  a  time-slice  is  reached,  by  sending  out  no  further  tasks  after  an  appropri¬ 
ate  deadline  has  been  reached.  This  deadline  is  easily  calculated  since  the  time  taken  for 
processing  is  dependent  only  upon  the  number  of  pixels  in  each  template. 


4  Discussion 


For  small  numbers  of  processing  elements  it  has  been  found  that  communication  overheads 
do  not  play  a  significant  role.  Therefore,  time  taken  to  locate  N  templates  in  a  frame  using 
P  processing  elements,  assuming  no  extended  search  is  required,  is  related  to  the  size  of  each 
template,  Si  and  the  distance  in  pixels  moved  by  each  template,  d{: 

T=jjrkS.(,5  +  3di)  (2) 

»  =  1 

The  constant  k  is  the  time  taken  to  correlate  a  one  pixel  template  at  one  position.  The 
(5  +  3 di)  term  comes  from  the  gradient  descent  algorithm  where  5  correlations  are  required 
initially,  followed  by  3  for  every  pixel  moved. 

The  specification  for  the  VIMS2  project  requires  that  eight  templates  of  200  pixels  each, 
moving  at  a  rate  of  one  pixel  per  frame,  should  be  tracked  at  real-time  rates  using  eight 
processing  elements  .  In  Equation  (2),  k  has  been  found  by  experiment  to  be  8ps  and  so 
the  total  time  required  is  12.8ms,  very  much  better  than  the  frame  rate  of  40ms.  Thus, 
the  features  can  still  be  tracked  even  if  moving  at  5  pixels  per  frame  when  using  200  pixel 
templates,  or,  as  is  much  more  probable,  at  1  pixel  per  frame  using  625  pixel  templates. 

The  parallel  implementation  described  here,  has  allowed  features  of  interest  in  X-ray  im¬ 
ages  of  aircraft  engines  to  be  tracked  in  real-time.  The  production  system  will  shortly  be 
delivered  to  Rolls  Royce. 
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Abstract 


Large  multiprocessor  systems  may  be  necessary  if  complex  science  and  engineering 
problems  are  to  be  solved  in  acceptable  times.  The  parallel  implementation  of  many  of 
these  problems  will  require  global  communication  of  data  and  tasks  within  the  system. 
The  overheads  that  result  from  this  communication  pattern  will  increase  as  the  number  of 
processors  grows.  Thus,  if  large  scale  parallelism  is  to  be  possible  these  overheads  must  be 
effectively  tackled.  This  paper  describes  a  parallel  environment  which  combines  minimum 
path  configurations  with  efficient  system  software  to  minimise  these  overheads. 


1  Introduction 


Distributed  memory  multiprocessors  offer  one  solution  to  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  more 
performance  from  computer  systems.  Large  numbers  of  these  distributed  memory  processors 
may  be  necessary  if  complex  science  and  engineering  applications  are  to  be  solved  in  acceptable 
times. 

In  order  to  co-operate  in  the  parallel  solution  of  a  problem,  the  individual  processors 
need  to  communicate  data  and  tasks.  The  nature  of  the  problem  determines  the  pattern 
and  frequency  of  communication  required.  When  a  problem  with  a  global  communication 
pattern  is  implemented  on  a  distributed  memory  multiprocessor  system,  every  processor  will 
need  to  communicate  with  all  other  processors.  The  overheads  that  result  from  this  global 
communication  increase  as  more  processors  are  added.  There  are  a  large  number  of  prob¬ 
lems,  from  a  wide  variety  of  disciplines,  which  have  these  global  communication  requirements. 
Some  of  these  problems  include:  radiosity  methods;  free  Lagrangian  codes;  boundary  element 
methods;  spectral  methods;  and  the  modelling  of  molecular  interactions. 

For  a  fixed  size  problem,  there  exists  an  optimum  number  of  processors  on  which  a  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  problem  should  be  run  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  possible  performance.  This 
optimum  number  of  processors  is  a  function  of  both  the  computation  to  communication  ratio 
of  the  problem,  and  the  configuration  on  which  the  problem  is  implemented  [l].  For  problems 
which  exhibit  a  high  degree  of  global  communication,  it  is  known  that  the  use  of  traditional 
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parallel  processing  approaches  results  in  quite  a  low  value  for  this  optimum  number  of  pro¬ 
cessors  [2].  Therefore,  if  complex  engineering  problems  requiring  global  communication  are  to 
be  solved  in  acceptable  times,  effective  ways  have  to  be  found  which  will  raise  this  optimum 
number  of  processors  substantially. 


2  The  Parallel  Processing  Environment 


The  environment  we  use  to  implement  problems  with  global  communication  requirements, 
consists  of  two  parts: 

1.  a  number  of  processors  arranged  in  a  minimum  path  (AMP)  configuration;  and, 

2.  system  software  for  controlling  Input/Output,  communication,  task  allocation  and  data 
management. 


2.1  System  Architecture 

To  provide  a  useful  parallel  processing  platform,  a  multiprocessor  system  must  have  access  to 
Input/Output  facilities.  Most  systems  achieve  this  by  designating  one  processing  element  as 
the  system  controller  (SC)  with  the  responsibilities  of  providing  this  Input/Output  interface. 
The  other  processors  perform  the  actual  processing  of  the  problem  and  may  be  termed  the 
processing  elements  (PEs). 

In  addition  to  providing  the  Input/Output  facilities,  the  system  controller  may  also  be 
used  to  collect  and  collate  results  computed  by  the  processing  elements.  In  this  case  the 
system  controller  is  in  the  useful  position  of  being  able  to  determine  when  the  computation 
is  complete  and  thus  “close  down”  the  processing  elements.  If  we  separate  the  activities  of 
the  system  controller  according  to  areas  of  responsibility  then  we  can  construct  a  system 
controller  as  a  number  of  processes  as  shown  in  figure  1. 

The  User  Manager  (UM)  is  responsible  for  input  from  the  user  via  the  keyboard  and  for 
displaying  on  the  screen  for  the  user  such  useful  information  as:  how  the  work  is  progress¬ 
ing;  results  obtained  so  far;  an  analysis  of  the  results  etc.  The  Graphics  Manager  (GM)  is 
responsible  for  overseeing  the  correct  display  of  any  graphical  results  on  a  specialised  graphics 
device  (if  appropriate).  This  will  typically  entail  such  actions  as  colour  table  lookup,  neces¬ 
sary  transformations  for  rendering,  etc.  The  File  Manager  (FM)  controls  the  reading  of  data 
from,  and  writing  of  data  to,  the  secondary  storage  devices.  The  activities  of  these  processes 
are  co-ordinated  by  the  Application  Controller  (AC)  process  which  also  provides  a  routing 
facility  between  the  processing  elements  and  the  system  controller  processes,  and  ensures  the 
processing  elements  are  initially  provided  with  the  correct  routing  information  and  applica¬ 
tion  parameters.  The  application  controller  process  may  also  be  responsible  for  terminating 
the  processing  elements  either  when  the  computation  is  complete,  or  should  the  user  wish  to 
abort  the  proceedings. 

The  solution  of  a  complex  problem  will  require  each  processing  element  to  undertake  a 
variety  of  activities.  The  structure  of  a  processing  element  which  we  will  need  to  carry  out 
these  areas  of  responsibility  is  shown  in  figure  2. 
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In  general,  a  processing  element  will  consist  of  at  least  one  Application  Process  (AP)  which 
carries  out  the  computation  associated  with  the  application,  a  Data  Manager  (DM)  to  manage 
the  data  requests,  while  demands  for  tasks  and  load  balancing  functions  are  handled  by  a  Task 
Manager  (TM).  The  Router  process  (R)  is  responsible  for  the  communication  of  messages  to 
and  from  the  local  processes  to  the  system  controller  and/or  other  processing  elements,  as  well 
as  routing  other  messages  on  towards  distant  destinations.  All  node  activities  are  controlled 
by  the  Local  Controller  (LC). 

More  than  one  Application  Process  may  be  used  on  each  processing  element  to  reduce 
processing  element  idle  time  when  data  items  have  to  be  fetched  from  remote  locations.  An 
Application  Process  Controller  (APC)  co-ordinates  the  activities  of  these  multiple  APs.  The 
introduction  of  a  local  controller  process  allows  the  activities  of  all  the  processes  on  the 
processing  element  to  be  co-ordinated.  Requests  for  data  items  and  tasks  pass  through  the 
local  controller  en  route  to  the  data  manager  or  task  manager.  This  allows  any  addresses 
to  be  converted  from  a  local  to  a  system  wide  format.  The  local  controller  may  also  be  in 
possession  of  application  specific  details  which  w’ill  determine  which  computational  model 
should  be  selected. 


2.2  System  Configurations 

The  philosophy  underlying  the  construction  of  a  minimum  path  configuration  is  to  minimise 
the  diameter,  of  the  interconnection  network;  that  is,  to  minimise  the  number  of  links  a 
message  has  to  travel  between  any  source  processor  and  any  other  destination  processor  within 
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Figure  2:  A  processing  element  for  solving  complex  problems 

the  configuration.  This  principle  is  maintained  even  at  the  expense  of  the  loss  of  regularity 
in  a  system  [3].  Current  technology,  such  as  the  Inmos  T800  transputer  [9],  is  limited  to  four 
“on  chip"  links  and  so  the  AMP  configurations  discussed  here  are  limited  to  four  links  per 
processor.  Their  methods  of  construction  are  equally  applicable  to  systems  of  processors  with 
a  higher  degree  of  connectivity  [3]. 

Figure  3  shows  the  63-processor  AMP.  Each  processor  has  four  links  and  the  diameter 
of  the  configuration  is  3.  Table  1  gives  the  diameters  of  a  number  of  processors  arranged  in 
AMP  configurations  and  six  of  the  configurations  frequently  used  in  multiprocessor  systems: 
chains,  rings,  hypercubes,  meshes,  tori,  and  ternary  trees.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  table,  for 
a  given  number  of  processors,  the  diameter  of  AMP  configurations  are  less  than  any  of  the 
other  configurations,  and  indeed  the  64-processor  AMP  configuration  has  the  same  diameter 
as  a  8-processor  ring. 
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Table  1:  Comparison  of  configuration  diameters 


Table  2  gives  the  average  interprocessor  distance  values  for  the  different  configurations. 
This  average  interprocessor  distance  is  equivalent  to  the  average  number  of  links  a  message 
has  to  cross  from  any  source  processor  to  its  desired  destination  processor.  So,  for  example, 
a  message  from  a  source  processor  in  a  64-processor  AMP  would  have  to  cross  2.92  links  on 
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Figure  3:  The  63-processor  AMP  configuration 
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average  while,  for  a  processor  on  a  64-processor  ring,  the  same  message  would  have  to  traverse 
on  average  16  links. 
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Table  2:  Comparison  of  average  interprocessor  distances 

The  number  of  intermediate  processors  that  the  message  has  to  pass  through  en  route  to 
its  destination  is  one  less  than  the  average  distance.  As  the  computation  of  these  intermediate 
processors  may  be  interrupted  during  the  course  of  the  message  transfer,  it  is  desirable  that 
this  number  of  processors  should  be  as  low  as  possible.  So,  from  Table  2,  it  can  be  seen,  for 
example,  that  on  average  5  more  processors  are  disturbed  for  a  message  on  a  32-processor 
ring  than  for  a  message  on  a  32-processor  torus.  The  average  interprocessor  distances  for 
the  AMP  configurations  are  lower  than  all  the  other  configurations  shown  except  for  the 
128-processor  (7-dimensional)  hypercube  where  it  is  marginally  higher.  However,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  128-processor  hypercube  requires  seven  links  per  processor  as  opposed 
to  the  four  links  that  are  used  in  the  AMP  configurations,  and  despite  this,  the  diameter  of 
the  128-processor  AMP  is  less  than  that  of  the  hypercube  with  the  same  number  of  processors. 


2.3  System  Software 

As  well  as  providing  configurations  with  a  minimised  diameter,  the  environment  also  consists  of 
system  software  designed  to  help  reduce  the  impact  of  global  communication  on  overall  system 
performance.  This  system  software  is  responsible  for  supporting  the  desired  computational 
model  at  each  processing  element  and  for  providing  the  communication  harness  between  these 
processing  elements. 


2.3.1  Computational  Models 


Domain  decomposition  of  a  problem  exploits  the  parallelism  that  exists  in  applying  the  same 
algorithm  to  different  data  items  at  the  same  time.  Each  of  the  processing  elements  in  a  system 
using  domain  decomposition,  therefore,  typically  contain  a  copy  of  the  entire  algorithm.  On 
multiprocessor  systems  which  communicate  via  message  passing,  domain  decomposition  of 
the  problem  may  be  accomplished  by  either  a  data  driven  or  a  demand  driven  model  of 
computation  [4). 

In  static  data  driven  systems,  a  fixed  portion  of  the  data  is  allocated  to  each  processing  ele¬ 
ment.  The  processing  elements  now  apply  the  required  algorithm  to  their  allotted  data  items. 
The  disadvantage  of  such  a  computational  model  is  the  serious  load  balancing  difficulties  that 
can  occur  if  the  computation  associated  with  different  sections  of  the  data  differs  markedly  in 
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complexity.  This  imbalance  can  result  in  the  majority  of  the  processing  elements  standing  idle 
while  a  few  struggle  to  complete  their  computationally  complex  portions.  A  preprocessing 
stage  may  help  to  reduce  these  load  balancing  difficulties,  but  this  requires  some  form  of  a 
priori  knowledge  of  the  computational  requirements  of  all  sections  of  the  data,  which  may 
not  be  known.  The  availability  of  o  priori  knowledge  enables  an  asymmetric  allocation  of 
the  data  items  amongst  the  processing  elements,  such  that  the  computational  effort  required 
to  process  each  of  these  i6  approximately  equal,  thereby  minimising  processing  element  idle 
time. 

A  demand  driven  computational  model  is  able  to  cope  with  unbalanced  computational 
complexity.  In  this  model,  work  is  allocated  to  processing  elements  as  they  become  idle,  with 
processing  elements  no  longer  bound  to  any  particular  portion  of  the  data.  On  completion 
of  a  task,  the  processing  elements  demand  the  next  one  from  some  supplier  process.  The 
processor  farm  as  suggested  by  May  and  Shepherd  [10]  is  an  example  of  a  simple  demand 
driven  system. 


2.3.2  Data  Management 


Applications  with  data  requirements  which  are  such  that  the  total  number  of  data  items  is 
small  enough  to  be  accommodated  at  each  processing  element,  may  be  solved  without  recourse 
to  additional  fetching  of  data  items.  Real  applications,  however,  typically  require  far  more 
data  items  than  can  be  held  at  each  processing  element.  For  these  applications,  and  for 
those  problems  with  data  dependencies,  we  find  that  efficient  data  management  techniques 
are  necessary  to  cope  with  the  communication  of  data  messages  that  arise. 

The  concept  of  data  sharing  may  be  used  to  cope  with  very  large  data  requirements  [4,  8]. 
Data  sharing  allocates  every  data  item  an  unique  identifier.  This  allows  a  required  item  to  be 
“tracked  down”  from  somewhere  within  the  system,  or  from  secondary  storage  if  necessary. 
The  size  of  problem  that  can  now  be  tackled  is,  therefore,  no  longer  dictated  by  the  size  of  the 
local  memory  at  each  processing  element,  but  rather  only  by  the  limitations  of  the  secondary 
storage. 

To  manage  all  the  data  requirements  at  each  processing  element,  the  data  manager  process 
maintains  a  list  of  the  data  items  that  are  currently  available  at  the  processing  element.  If  a 
data  item  requested  by  the  application  process  is  available,  the  data  manager  may  immediately 
transfer  it  to  the  application  process.  If  not,  the  data  manager  issues  a  request  to  the  router  to 
acquire  the  item.  If  the  data  item’s  location  within  the  system  is  known,  the  router  is  able  to 
issue  a  direct  request  for  the  item  from  the  appropriate  processing  element.  On  arrival  at  the 
correct  destination,  that  router  process  forwards  the  request  to  its  local  data  manager  which 
subsequently  replies  with  the  required  item.  This  item  is  then  returned  to  the  requesting 
router,  from  there  to  the  data  manager  and  onto  the  application  process.  If,  however,  the 
location  of  the  data  item  is  unknown,  the  source  router  must  issue  a  global  broadcast  for 
the  item,  Once  a  copy  of  the  data  item  is  found,  it  is  once  again  returned  to  the  requesting 
application  process  via  the  source  router  and  data  manager. 

The  time  delay  in  acquiring  a  data  item  which  is  not  available  locally  can  be  significant.  A 
number  of  techniques  may  be  used  to  reduce  this  delay  time.  If  it  is  known  at  the  start  of  the 
computation  which  data  items  will  be  required  by  each  processing  element  then  these  data 
items  can  be  prefetched  by  the  data  manager  so  that  they  are  available  locally  when  required. 
This  knowledge  about  the  data  items  may  be  known  a  priori  by  the  nature  of  problem,  for 
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example,  it  is  known  beforehand  that  the  parallel  solution  of  radiosity  methods  requires  all 
the  patch  data  at  each  stage  of  the  computation,  and  the  order  of  this  data  is  unimportant. 
If  the  order  in  which  the  data  is  required  is  unknown  then  ways  must  be  found  to  keep  the 
processing  element  busy  while  the  data  is  fetched  from  a  remote  location. 

One  possibility  is  for  the  application  process  to  save  the  current  state  of  a  task  and 
commence  a  new  task  whenever  a  requested  data  item  is  not  available  locally.  When  the 
requested  data  item  is  finally  forthcoming  either  this  new  task  could  be  suspended  and  the 
original  task  resumed,  or  processing  of  the  new  task  could  be  continued  until  it  is  in  turn 
suspended  awaiting  a  data  fetch,  and  only  then  may  the  original  task  be  continued.  Saving 
the  state  of  a  task  may  require  a  large  amount  of  memory  and  indeed,  several  states  may 
need  to  be  saved  before  one  requested  data  item  finally  arrives.  Should  the  nature  of  the 
problem  allow  these  stored  tasks  to  in  turn  be  considered  as  task  packets,  then  this  method 
has  the  additional  advantage  that  these  task  packets  could  potentially  be  completed  by  another 
processing  element  in  the  course  of  load  balancing. 

Another  possible  option  is  to  have  not  one,  but  several  application  processes  on  each 
processing  element,  as  shown  in  figure  2.  Now,  although  one  application  process  may  be 
suspended  awaiting  a  remote  data  item,  the  other  application  processes  may  still  be  able  to 
continue.  Again,  it  may  not  be  feasible  to  determine  just  how  many  of  these  application 
processes  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  the  case  where  all  of  them  are  suspended  awaiting  data. 
A  further  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  the  overhead  incurred  by  the  additional  context 
switching  between  all  the  application  processes,  as  well  as  the  router  process  and  the  data 
manager,  that  are  all  resident  on  the  same  processor. 


Figure  4:  Time  in  seconds  on  63  PEs  for  different  numbers  of  pixels  with  100  data  fetches 

Figure  4  shows  the  time  in  seconds  to  solve  a  complex  parallel  raytracing  problem  with 
large  data  requirements  in  which  multiple  APs  are  used  at  each  processing  element  to  minimise 
the  processing  element  idle  time  [6].  As  can  be  seen,  increasing  the  number  of  APs  per 
processing  element  produces  a  performance  improvement  until  a  certain  number  of  APs  are 
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added.  Beyond  this  point,  the  overheads  of  having  the  additional  APs  are  greater  than  the 
benefit  gained,  and  thus  the  times  to  solve  the  problems  once  more  start  to  increase.  This 
becomes  an  increasing  problem  as  more  processing  elements  are  added  to  the  system  because 
the  more  APs  there  are  per  processing  element,  the  larger  the  message  output  from  each 
processing  element  and  as  the  average  distances  the  messages  have  to  travel  in  larger  systems 
is  greater,  the  impact  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  messages  on  message  latencies  is  more 
significant.  Adding  more  APs  now  no  longer  helps  overcome  communication  delays,  but  in 
fact,  the  increasing  number  of  messages  actually  exacerbates  the  communication  difficulties. 
Future  work  will  examine  ways  of  dynamically  scheduling  the  optimum  number  of  APs  at 
each  processing  element  depending  on  the  current  system  message  densities. 


2.3.3  Task  Management 


A  demand  driven  system  requires  every  processing  element  to  continue  performing  tasks  until 
the  desired  problem  has  been  solved.  Tasks  for  the  initial  stages  of  a  problem  are  issued  by 
the  system  controller.  The  application  process  requests  the  next  task  to  be  performed  from 
the  task  manager.  The  task  manager  maintains  a  buffer  of  available  tasks  to  ensure  that  a 
task  is  present  when  one  is  requested  so  as  to  minimise  application  process  idle  time.  The 
size  of  this  buffer  is  obviously  dictated  by  the  computation  time  of  each  task.  The  lower  the 
computation  time  the  more  tasks  must  be  buffered  locally  to  avoid  the  application  process 
being  delayed  while  a  task  is  fetched. 

When  the  system  begins  processing  the  first  tasks  are  allocated  from  the  system  controller. 
Thereafter,  when  the  number  of  tasks  in  the  buffer  falls  below  a  certain  level,  the  task  manager 
must  issue  a  request  via  the  router  process  to  fetch  another  task.  This  task  may  be  fetched 
directly  from  the  system  controller.  However,  if  the  processing  element  is  “far"  from  the  system 
controller  then  a  significant  period  of  time  may  pass  before  the  task  request  is  satisfied. 

An  alternative  strategy  is  for  the  task  request  to  proceed  to  the  task  manager  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  processing  element.  This  neighbouring  task  manager  now  satisfies  the  request  (if 
possible).  If,  in  satisfying  the  request,  this  neighbouring  task  manager’s  buffer  of  tasks  falls 
below  the  critical  level,  it  must  in  turn  issue  a  request  to  another  task  manager,  and  so  on. 
The  direction  of  this  “chain  reaction”  is  towards  the  application  controller  process  of  the 
system  controller  which  then  supplies  the  adjacent  requesting  task  manager  with  a  new  task. 
Thi6  course  of  action  is  similar  to  a  producer- consumer  model  where  the  application  process  is 
the  initial  consumer  and  its  local  task  manager  the  producer.  If  more  tasks  have  to  be  fetched 
then  this  task  manager  becomes  the  consumer  and  the  next  task  manager  the  producer,  and 
so  on  until  the  ultimate  producer,  the  application  controller  process  of  the  system  controller. 

If  no  further  tasks  exist  at  the  system  controller  then  the  last  requesting  task  manager 
may  change  the  direction  of  the  search.  This  situation  may  occur  towards  the  end  of  a  stage  of 
processing  and  facilitates  load  balancing  of  any  tasks  remaining  in  task  manager  buffers.  An 
additional  advantage  of  this  “chain  reaction”  strategy  is  that  the  number  of  request  messages 
in  the  system  is  reduced,  thereby  lowering  the  overall  message  density. 


2.3.4  Balancing  of  Partial  Result  Storage 


The  solution  of  many  problems  simply  require  a  single  computation  on  the  data  items  to 
produce  the  desired  results.  However,  other  problems  exist  in  which  it  may  be  necessary 
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to  apply  further  computations  to  the  partial  results  already  produced.  The  gather  radiosity 
method  is  an  example  of  such  a  multi-stage  problem  [5].  In  this  method,  the  first  stage  entails 
the  setting  up  of  a  matrix  of  form  factors  and  the  second  stage  involves  the  solution  of  this 
matrix.  So,  while  task  management  provides  implicit  load  balancing  of  tasks,  it  may  also  be 
necessary  to  ensure  that  an  equal  number  of  partial  results  from  one  stage  of  the  computation 
are  stored  at  each  processing  element  in  anticipation  of  the  following  stage. 

This  balancing  of  partial  result  storage  could  be  achieved  statically  by  all  the  results  of 
a  stage  being  returned  to  the  system  controller.  At  the  end  of  that  current  stage  the  system 
controller  is  now  in  a  position  to  evenly  distribute  these  results.  The  communication  of  these 
potentially  large  data  packets  twice,  once  during  the  previous  stage  to  the  system  controller 
and  again  from  the  system  controller  to  specific  processing  elements,  may  obviously  impose 
an  enormous  communication  overhead.  A  better  static  distribution  strategy  might  be  to  leave 
the  results  in  place  at  the  processing  elements  for  the  duration  of  the  stage  and  then  have 
them  distributed  from  the  processing  elements  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  system  controller 
rather  than  actually  communicate  any  of  the  partial  results  back  to  the  system  controller.  In 
a  demand  driven  model  of  computation  the  uneven  computational  complexity  may  result  in 
a  few  processing  elements  completing  many  more  tasks  than  others,  and  so  a  flaw  in  this 
second  static  storage  strategy  is  that  the  individual  processing  elements  may  simply  not  have 
sufficient  local  memory  to  store  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  partial  results  until  the  end 
of  the  stage. 

Two  dynamic  methods  of  balancing  this  partial  result  data  have  been  included  in  the  par¬ 
allel  processing  environment.  A  conceptual  allocation  of  partial  results  to  processing  elements 
will  allow  the  distribution  of  any  results  produced  by  one  processing  element  from  another’s 
conceptual  portion,  due  to  the  load  balancing  of  the  tasks,  explicitly  to  its  designated  proces¬ 
sor.  Note,  unlike  the  data  driven  model  of  computation,  the  portions  of  data  items  allocated 
to  each  processing  element  are  purely  conceptual  in  nature.  A  demand  driven  model  of  com¬ 
putation  is  still  used,  but  the  tasks  are  not  now  allocated  in  an  arbitrary  fashion  to  the 
processing  elements.  Rather,  a  task  is  dispatched  to  a  processing  element  from  its  conceptual 
portion.  Once  all  tasks  from  a  processing  element’s  conceptual  portion  have  been  completed, 
only  then  will  that  processing  element  be  allocated  its  next  task  from  the  portion  of  another 
processing  element  which  has  yet  to  complete  its  conceptual  portion  of  tasks.  Generally  this 
task  should  be  allocated  from  the  portion  of  the  processing  element  that  has  completed  the 
least  number  of  tasks.  So,  for  example,  from  figure  5,  on  completion  of  the  tasksjn  its  own 
conceptual  region,  PE\  may  get  allocated  task  number  53  from  PEs’s  conceptual  region.  On 
completion  of  this  task,  the  partial  result  produced  by  PE\  will  be  stored  at  PE$. 

If  this  conceptual  allocation  is  not  possible,  or  not  desirable,  then  balancing  the  partial 
results  dynamically  requires  each  processing  element  to  be  kept  informed  of  the  progress  of 
all  other  processing  elements.  This  may  be  achieved  by  each  processing  element  broadcasting 
a  short  message  on  completion  of  every  task  to  all  other  processing  elements.  To  ensure  that 
information  is  as  up  to  date  as  possible,  it  is  advisable  that  these  messages  have  a  special 
high  priority  so  that  they  may  be  handled  immediately  by  the  router  processes,  by-passing 
the  normal  queue  of  messages.  Once  a  processing  element’s  local  storage  reaches  its  capacity 
the  results  from  the  next  task  is  sent  in  the  direction  of  the  processing  element  that  is  known 
to  have  completed  the  least  number  of  tasks  and,  therefore,  the  one  which  will  have  the  most 
available  space.  To  further  reduce  the  possible  time  that  this  data  packet  may  exist  in  the 
system,  any  processing  element  on  its  path  which  has  storage  capacity  available  may  absorb 
the  packet  and  thus  not  route  it  further. 
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Figure  5:  Partial  result  storage  balancing  by  means  of  conceptual  regions 


3  Applications 


The  sytem  architecture  discussed  in  this  paper  has  been  used  to  implement  a  number  of 
problems  which  exhibit  global  communication  requirements,  for  example  [2,  5].  The  radiosity 
method  from  computer  graphics  is  used  to  here  to  illustrate  the  effectiveness  of  such  an 
environmnet  for  solving  a  problem  with  global  communication  requirements. 


3.1  Radiosity 


Realistic  image  rendering  is  important  in  many  fields  of  application  such  as:  science,  engi¬ 
neering,  architecture,  animation,  the  media,  etc.  To  achieve  realism  it  is  necessary  to  simulate 
the  interactions  of  light  between  diffuse  and  non-diffuse  surfaces  that  exist  within  a  complex 
environment,  thus  giving  a  more  natural  representation  of  light,  shade  and  texture.  One  of 
the  approaches  that  closely  models  this  physical  propagation  of  light  through  the  environ¬ 
ment  is  the  radiosity  method.  Radiosity  methods,  first  introduced  to  computer  graphics  by 
Goral  ef  al  in  1984  [7],  are  based  on  the  fundamental  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  within 
closed  systems.  They  model  the  interaction  of  light  between  diffusely  reflecting  surfaces  and 
accurately  predicts  the  global  illumination  effects.  The  computation  needed  by  the  radiosity 
method  is  very  expensive  and  can  require  very  large  resources  in  power  and  memory  and  thus 
is  a  good  candidate  for  parallel  processing. 

Tables  3  and  4  give  the  time  in  seconds  for  an  increasing  problem  size  for  AMP,  torus  and 
ring  configurations  of  32  and  63  processors  respectively.  The  32-processor  AMP  configuration 
is  7.1%  faster  than  the  torus  and  34.1%  faster  than  the  ring  configuration  for  the  same  number 
of  processors.  When  dealing  with  a  problem  size  of  2268  patches,  for  32  processors  the  AMP 
configuration  is  now  only  2.6%  faster  than  the  torus  and  10.8%  faster  than  the  ring.  The 
corresponding  difference  in  time  between  the  solution  of  448  patches  and  2268  patches  on 
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the  AMP  configuration,  however,  has  risen  from  6.6  seconds  to  26.1  seconds  when  compared 
to  the  torus  configuration  and  31.7  seconds  to  107.3  seconds  when  compared  to  the  ring 
configuration. 


Problem  size 

AMP 

Torus 

Ring 

448 

92.863 

99.491 

124.548 

700 

159.794 

168.202 

203.336 

268.480 

280.929 

323.865 

1372 

437.157 

446.410 

498.552 

1792 

676.630 

697.977 

766.065 

2268 

997.340 

1023.468 

1104.618 

Table  3:  Times  in  seconds  for  increasing  problem  size  on  32-processor  configurations 


Now  examining  the  percentage  differences  between  the  time  required  to  solve  the  448  patch 
and  2268  problem  on  the  63-processor  configurations,  we  see  that  the  AMP  is  11.2%  faster 
than  the  torus  and  122.7%  faster  than  the  ring  for  the  448  patch  problem  and  5.0%  quicker 
than  the  torus  and  37.7%  quicker  than  the  ring  for  the  2268  patch  problem.  The  difference 
in  the  times  taken  between  the  AMP  and  the  ring  and  torus  configurations  are  9.7  seconds 
and  107.0  seconds  for  the  448  patch  problem  and  29.5  seconds  and  220.7  seconds  for  the  2268 
patch  problem. 


Problem  size 

AMP 

Torus 

Ring 

448 

87.199 

96.947 

194.176 

128.066 

140.220 

259.962 

1008 

192.156 

209.165 

357.064 

1372 

283.004 

302.443 

478.847 

1792 

2268 

614.951 

806.150 

Table  4:  Time  in  seconds  for  increasing  problem  size  on  63-processor  configurations 


4  Conclusions 


Parallel  processing  is  seen  as  an  answer  to  the  physical  limitations  on  the  achievable  per¬ 
formance  of  sequential  processing.  Systems  of  large  numbers  of  distributed  memory  MIMD 
processors  may  provide  the  performance  necessary  to  solve  complex  problems,  such  as  radios- 
ity  methods,  in  acceptable  times. 

The  AMP  configurations  perform  consistently  better  than  those  configurations  previously 
described  in  the  literature  with  the  same  number  of  links  per  processor.  The  AMP  configu¬ 
rations  described  were  confined  to  four  links  per  processor.  This  choice  of  four  links  was  a 
compromise  between  the  desirability  of  a  fully  connected  network  and  the  reality  of  currently 
available  technology.  Even  so,  the  AMP  configurations  still  perform  better  than  hypercube 
configurations  with  more  than  four  links  per  processor.  Of  course,  the  principles  applied  to 
minimum  path  configurations  of  processors  with  four  links  may  be  naturally  expanded  to 
include  processors  with  any  number  of  links. 
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The  solution  of  complex  science  and  engineering  applications  in  acceptable  times  may 
require  very  large  numbers  of  processors,  however,  we  believe  that  it  will  simply  not  be  possible 
to  solve  complex  problems  with  global  communication  patterns  on  these  large  numbers  of 
processors  unless  the  crucial  issue  of  communication  overheads  is  effectively  addressed.  Parallel 
processing  is  not  just  solving  a  problem  on  2  or  3  processors  and  then  extrapolating  the 
performance  improvements  that  may  be  achieved  by  these  low  numbers  of  processors  as  an 
indication  of  the  performance  that  may  be  possible  on  large  numbers  of  processors.  If  we 
are  to  achieve  anything  approaching  “massively  parallel  processing”,  the  system  architecture 
on  which  we  solve  these  problems  must  combine  minimum  path  configurations  with  system 
software  which  includes  effective  data  and  task  management  strategies  and  the  ability  to  cope 
with  partial  results.  Only  such  an  environment  will  unify  the  needs  of  a  complex  problem 
and  the  sometimes  conflicting  features  of  the  multiprocessor  system  on  which  the  problem  is 
to  be  solved. 
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1  Introduction 

At  the  time  of  writing,  Meiko  is  setting  its  sights  on  the  goal  of  producing  a 
viable  teraflop  computer.  While  it  is  premature  to  reveal  details  of  the  devel¬ 
opment  work  currently  underway  at  Meiko’s  Bristol  Research  headquarters, 
the  architectural  outlines  of  the  machine  have  been  established  and  are  best 
understood  in  the  light  of  the  technological  developments  which  have  brought 
us  to  this  point. 

With  the  benefit  of  hindsight  it  is  tempting  to  describe  all  earlier  work  as 
steps  on  the  path  to  the  realisation  of  an  original  grand  design.  Nevertheless, 
I  believe  the  process  can  be  more  accurately  described  as  one  of  evolution. 
The  analogues  of  environmental  pressures  and  threats  to  survival  originate  in 
the  market,  where  engineers,  scientists  and  corporations  -  devoid  of  any  senti¬ 
mental  fascination  with  computer  wizardry,  require  cost  effective  dependable 
platforms  for  highly  demanding  applications.  As  each  new  concept  is  put 
to  the  test,  insight  into  the  essential  nature  of  the  technology  is  enhanced, 
problems  are  redefined  and  unyielding  lines  mercilessly  abandoned. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  I  will  describe  how  the  Meiko  Comput¬ 
ing  Surface  has  attained  its  present  shape.  The  second  section  explains  howr 
Computing  Surface  technology  is  currently  deployed  in  a  wide  range  of  appli¬ 
cation  contexts,  while  the  third  and  Hnal  section  outlines  some  of  the  design 
decisions  which  are  shaping  Meiko’s  future  products. 
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2  First  generation  -  Occam 

The  case  for  parallel,  scalable  computing  platforms  is  no  longer  as  controver¬ 
sial  as  it  was  in  1985  when  Meiko  first  launched  the  Computing  Surface.  The 
design  of  the  machine  centred  on  the  use  of  the  Inrnos  T800  transputer  as  an 
integrated  compute  and  communication  engine.  All  processor  boards  incor¬ 
porated  elctronically  configurable  switch  chips  which  permitted  transputer 
links  to  be  wired  together  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways. 

The  programming  model  available  to  application  programmers  was  Occam 
and  there  was  no  operating  system  as  such.  Parallel  programs  were  loaded 
into  the  machine  from  a  host  computer  which  supported  a  file  system  at 
run-time. 


Fig.  1  Computing  Surface  -  initial  manifestation 

Since  the  target  machine  lor  Occam  program*  was  devoid  of  anv  sort  of 
system  service  layer,  it  was  common  for  much  of  rite  application  programmers 
effort  to  be  diverted  into  the  provision  of  ihromih  routing  and  file  serving 
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utilities.  Worse  still,  these  system  components  tended  to  get  mixed  up  with 
the  application  program. 

On  the  whole,  occam  proved  unpopular  with  the  majority  of  potential 
users  of  the  Computing  surface.  This  prompted  Meiko  to  propose  a  scheme 
in  which  application  programs  developed  in  C  or  Fortran  could  be  linked  with 
a  standard  occam  harness  designed  to  implement  one  of  a  number  of  popular 
interconnection  topologies.  This  method  still  suffered  from  the  limitation 
that  the  program  could  only  be  run  on  a  machine  of  a  set  size,  wired  in  a 
specific  way.  Running  the  same  program  on  a  larger  or  smaller  Computing 
Surface  meant  having  to  relink  it  with  a  modified  harness.  The  problem  was 
the  lack  of  a  suitable  abstract  machine. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  first  Computing  Surfaces  were  efficient  and  di¬ 
rect  in  the  provision  of  basic  processing  and  communication  resources,  the 
relationship  between  program  and  machine  was  too  close.  As  the  promise 
of  higher  performance  compute  and  communication  technology  began  to 
emerge,  the  occam  machine  appeared  awkward  and  restrictive. 


M2VCS 


In  parallel  with  these  concerns.  Meiko  introduced  a  set  of  system  software 
components  which  permitted  a  single  large  Computing  Surface  to  be  viewed 
as  a  number  of  independent  machines.  This  was  in  response  to  the  fact  that 
the  Computing  Surface  was  initially  a  single  user  machine.  The  system  was 
known  as  M2VCS  (Meiko  Multiple  Virtual  Computing  Surface)  and  intro¬ 
duced  the  concept  of  a  system  spine  -  a  set  of  processors  and  links  reserved  for 
system  use.  In  particular  this  consisted  of  support  for  the  through-routing  of 
file  system  requests  and  terminal  traffic.  Attached  to  the  system  spine  were 
a  number  of  user  domains.  For  each  such  domain  a  mapping  was  defined 
between  the  unique  numeric  identifier  of  each  processor  and  a  local  identi¬ 
fier  accessible  to  the  user.  This  enabled  domains  in  the  M2VCS  machine  to 
be  configured  and  used  just  as  if  they  each  represented  a  single  dedicated 
Computing  Surface. 
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Fig.  2  Computing  Surface  -  M2VCS 


3  Second  Generation  -  CSTools 

Despite  enabling  the  Computing  Surface  to  be  used  as  a  shared  machine, 
M2VCS  did  not  address  the  problem  of  defining  an  abstract  target  machine 
for  applications.  This  task  was  undertaken  by  a  small  team  of  programmers 
in  198S/S9.  The  brief  centred  around  three  requirements: 

•  Programming  must  be  straightforward  and  direct 

•  Programs  must  be  immune  to  changes  in  the  underlying  hardware  tech¬ 
nology. 

•  Programs  must  be  capable  of  exploiting  the  hardware  efficiently. 
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The  second  and  third  of  these  requirements  appeared  at  first  sight  to  be 
mutually  exclusive.  In  particular,  the  second  requirement  seemed  to  call  for 
an  abstract  machine  definition  which  by  its  very  nature  implied  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  an  layer  of  system  software  capable  of  realising  the  abstraction  on 
real  hardware. 

On  further  consideration  however,  we  came  to  realise  that  the  problem 
could  be  circumvented  if  the  requirements  of  the  parallel  application  program 
were  assessed  prior  to  loading  the  machine  and  the  appropriate  hardware 
and  a  minimal  set  of  software  modules  assembled  to  provide  the  necessary 
support. 

CSTools  is  a  software  system  designed  to  achieve  this  objective  -  which  we 
term  Adaptive  Abstraction.  In  fact,  though  CSTools  can  be  used  to  realise 
a  number  of  alternative  abstract  machines,  the  term  Adaptive  Abstraction 
describes  the  ability  to  realise  a  specific  abstract  machine  in  a  manner  which 
is  optimised  for  a  specific  piece  of  software. 


At  its  simplest,  the  specification  of  a  parallel  program  is  made  using 
a  parfile.  In  the  example  below,  fred,  jane  and  bill  are  the  names  of 
transputer-executable  files.  Each  is  essentially  a  straightforward,  single- 
threaded  sequential  program. 

par 

processor  0  fred 
processor  1  jane 
processor  2  bill 

endpar 

CSTools  interprets  this  as  meaning  that  each  of  the  three  programs  is 
to  be  run  on  a  separate  transputer  and  that  any  demand  for  file  I/O  is  to 
satisfied  by  invoking  requests  on  the  host  file  system.  Parfiles  are  read  by 
an  interpreter  which  is  a  particular  example  of  a  CSBuild  program.  Meiko 
supplies  the  CSBuild  library  as  part  of  its  CSTools  product.  Direct  use  of 
CSBuild  is  necessary  in  certain  specialist  applications  where  the  capabilities 
of  the  parfile  syntax  is  found  to  be  inadequate. 

The  component  processes  which  make  up  the  parallel  program  are  sep¬ 
arately  compiled  and  linked  within  a  standard  UNIX  environment,  using 
a  transputer  cross-compiler.  The  linker  is  designed  to  treat  certain  unre¬ 
solved  global  variables  as  values  to  be  fixed  at  a  later  phase  of  evaluation 
and  rather  than  reporting  them  as  undefined  references  they  are  appended 
to  the  executable  file  as  a  table  of  imports.  The  CSTools  configuration  util¬ 
ity  (CSBuild)  reads  the  table  of  imports  attached  to  each  executable  file 
and  interprets  each  import  name  as  signifying  a  requirement  for  a  specific 
service.  Rather  than  simply  appending  additional  library  modules  onto  the 
executable  image  however,  each  service  is  implemented  in  accordance  with 
a  specific  resolution  strategy  loosely  incorporated  into  the  configuration  pro¬ 
gram.  Thus  the  existence  of  an  import  called  _library_meikosRte  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  process  has  linked  a  library  module  which  makes  a 
Remote  Procedure  Call  to  the  fileserver:  this  in  turn  means  that  it  must  re¬ 
quire  access  to  the  file  system.  The  strategy  for  resolving  this  reference  not 
only  involves  creating  a  local  file  system  client  but  extends  to  the  location 
of  the  fileserver  itself  and  the  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  network  path 
between  them. 
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The  CSTools  configuration  utility  is  developed  and  run  in  a  familiar  oper¬ 
ating  system  environment  on  a  sequential  machine  such  as  a  Sun  workstation. 
As  it  executes  it  builds  up  a  detailed  model  of  the  parallel  program  AND  the 
machine  on  which  it  will  execute.  It  draws  upon  three  sets  of  inputs: 


•  Recognisable  application  components. 

•  Knowledge  of  the  machine  on  which  the  application  is  to  run. 

•  A  set  of  construction  rules  and  the  program  components  with  which  to 
implement  them. 


The  second  input  is  provided  by  the  Machine  Manager  which  runs  on 
the  host  computer  and  discovers  the  characteristics  and  location  of  every 
hardware  element  in  the  machine.  The  Machine  Manager  is  resposible  later 
for  establishing  connections  between  transputer  links  and  for  the  allocation 
and  release  of  individual  processors. 

The  most  important  system  component  included  under  the  third  heading 
is  the  Computing  Surface  Network  (CSN).  This  supports  a  communication 
scheme  based  on  addressed  messages  of  arbitrary  length  between  arbitrary 
pairs  of  processes. 

The  introduction  of  CSTools  persuaded  us  that  the  management  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  parallel  computers  made  up  of  a  heterogenous  mix  of  processors 
need  not  be  difficult  with  appropriate  software  tools.  This  intuition  was  put 
to  the  test  with  the  introduction  of  the  first  i860  vector  processor  board  - 
the  MK086  -  in  1989.  Extending  the  capabilities  of  the  CSTools  model  to  in¬ 
corporate  a  component  comprising  a  vector  processor,  two  T800  transputers 
and  8  hardware  links  involved  2-3  weeks  work  for  one  programmer. 

On  completion  of  the  development  work,  parallel  applications  consisting 
of  a  mix  of  transputer  and  iS60-based  components  could  be  easily  run.  In 
the  example  parfile  above  simply  recompiling  one  or  more  of  the  sequential 
components  for  the  i860  processor  is  sufficient  to  effect  the  transition  to  the 
new  hardware. 

The  introduction  of  the  Sparc  processing  (.'lenient  in  1990  and  a  second 
i860  board  in  1991  have  prompted  similar  revisions  to  the  CSTools  pro¬ 
gramming  toolset.  Paradoxically  these  developments  have  tended  to  reveal 
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a  regularity  in  the  underlying  mode!  rather  than  the  opposite.  As  occam 
channel  communications  have  been  displaced  by  the  CSN  message  passing 
network,  differences  in  the  run-time  environments  on  similar  processors  have 
disappeared  and  the  case  for  a  uniform  application  interface  common  to  all 
processors  has  to  be  reconsidered. 

4  Third  Generation  -  Concerto 

The  evolution  of  Computing  Surface  technology  has  led  to  the  recognition 
of  the  generic  processing  element  as  the  fundamental  building  block  of  the 
machine. 

A  generic  processing  element  has  four  fundamental  components  -  a  com¬ 
pute  processor  for  doing  real  work,  a  memory  system,  a  communications 
engine  and  a  control  interface.  Optionally,  elements  may  have  an  interface 
to  one  or  more  I/O  devices. 


Fig.  o  Generic  Processing  Element 
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Compute  processors  are  Spares,  iS60s  or  TSOO  transputers;  each  pro¬ 
vides  a  different  type  of  functionality.  Sparc  processors  provide  general  pur¬ 
pose  computational  capabilities  with  memory  protection  and  virtual  memory. 
iS60s  deliver  very  high  levels  of  performance  for  vectorisable  applications. 
Transputers  provide  excellent  support  for  rapid  context  switching  and  are 
significantly  cheaper,  but  have  lower  levels  of  computational  power  and  no 
memory  protection. 

In  all  current  Computing  Surfaces,  the  communications  engine  comprises 
one  or  more  transputers.  Where  there  is  a  dedicated  compute  processor, 
communications  between  the  various  processors  comprising  the  element  are 
closely  coupled  via  access  to  a  shared  local  memory. 

Communications  engines  are  currently  made  up  of  one  or  more  trans¬ 
puters  and  enable  elements  to  be  connected  in  a  wide  range  of  topologies. 
General  purpose  arrays  such  as  rings,  trees,  grids,  torii  and  hypercubes  are 
possible,  as  are  application-specific  topologies. 

In  order  for  processing  element  to  work  effectively  the  compute  and  com¬ 
munications  functions  must  operate  concurrently,  otherwise  the  computer  is 
said  to  be  communication  bound.  In  the  first  generation  Computing  Surface 
a  single  transputer  fulfilled  both  compute  and  communication  functions  for 
each  element.  While  communications  were  based  on  Occam  channels  this  was 
not  a  serious  deficiency  as  the  transputer  incorporates  hardware  link  engines 
which  do  not  severely  impact  CPU  performance.  With  the  introduction  of 
the  CSN  message-passing  network  it  was  necessary  to  separate  the  two  func¬ 
tions  since  network  through-routing  and  address  decoding  draws  upon  the 
transputer  CPU.  Seen  in  this  light  the  original  transputer- based  processing 
element  is  seen  as  the  exception  to  the  natural  pattern  since  it  loads  two 
naturally  separate  functions  onto  a  single  processor. 

The  combination  of  SPARC  processors  providing  a  POSIX-compliant 
UNIX  environment  and  i860  vector  compute  modules  is  referred  to  as  the 
Concerto  machine. 

Standards 


Computing  Surfaces  comprising  advanced,  multi-processor  elements  con¬ 
tinue  to  represent  cost  effective  computing  platforms  in  a  variety  of  spe¬ 
cialised  application  areas.  Nevertheless  we  recognise  that  t lie  variety  of  svs- 
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terns,  non-standard  libraries  and  programming  models  offered  to  users  has  a 
uniformly  discouraging  effect  on  the  market.  Some  of  these  differences  repre¬ 
sent  significant  intellectual  divergence  between  their  respective  proponents, 
whilst  others  are  simply  the  inevitable  result  of  development  in  isolation. 
Where  we  believe  the  latter  to  be  the  case  we  have  been  eager  to  implement 
commonly  used  standards  on  top  of  the  Computing  Surface  Network  message 
passing  layer.  Thus,  as  a  collaborator  in  the  European  Genesis  project,  Meiko 
has  implemented  the  PARMACS  communication  macros  on  the  Computing 


Fig.  6  The  Concerto  machine 


In  contrast  to  the  work  done  as  parr  of  the  Genesis  project,  an  Intel 
hypercube  compatibility  library  was  implemented  on  the  Computing  Surface 
in  the  context  of  a  highly  competitive  (and  successful)  bid.  It  is  worth 
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decision  support  activities  can  be  supported  concurrently  without  the  effects 
of  one  affecting  the  performance  of  the  other.  This  feature  is  referred  to  as 
firewalling 

Certain  processors  within  the  Computing  Surface  run  instances  of  OR¬ 
ACLE.  Each  of  the  processing  elements  in  the  system  uses  the  Computing 
Surface  Network  (CSN)  interface  to  provide  transparent  access  to  remote  re¬ 
sources.  The  remote  resources  include  a  Parallel  Lock  Manager  and  a  parallel 
disc  subsystem.  The  number  of  instances  of  ORACLE  is  increased  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  CPU  requirements  of  parsing  and  executing  SQL  statements. 

In  addition  to  running  multi-instance  ORACLE  on  the  Computing  Sur¬ 
face,  it  is  possible  to  provide  additional  processing  resource  to  support  ORA¬ 
CLE  applications.  These  applications  benefit  from  high  performance  connec¬ 
tions  to  the  ORACLE  instances  over  the  CSN.  Since  SPARC  modules  can  be 
used  for  these  applications,  many  hundreds  of  ORACLE-based  applications 
axe  immediately  available  to  run  on  the  Computing  Surface. 

The  Relational  Datacache  is  available  as  a  database  server  for  use  in  a  net¬ 
worked  environment,  as  an  ORACLE  accelerator  for  Digital  VAX  machines, 
or  as  an  embedded  component  within  a  larger  Meiko  parallel  computer  sys¬ 
tem. 

5  The  next  generation 

In  all  the  developments  outlined  above,  the  baisc  machine  architecture  is 
still  present  at  a  low  level.  A  machine  composed  entirely  of  i860  processors, 
each  with  32  Mbytes  of  memory  will  run  an  occam  application  on  its  princi¬ 
pal  communications  transputer  provided  the  2  Mbyte  RAM  available  to  the 
processor  is  sufficient  for  the  program’s  needs. 

Our  strategy  has  been  one  of  augmenting  an  initial  set  of  simple  and 
versatile  components  with  increased  computational  capability  in  response  to 
the  needs  of  users,  while  the  introduction  of  appropriate  higher  level  services 
like  message  routing  has  greatly  enhanced  the  ease  with  which  the  machine 
can  be  targetted  by  application  programs. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  deliver  the  sort  of  computational  power  required 
of  a  teraflop  supercomputer  it  is  necessary  to  ret  urn  to  a  consideration  of  the 
underlying  hardware  architecture.  At  Meiko  this  exercise  has  been  underway 
for  a  number  of  years. 
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In  conclusion 

The  characteristics  of  the  next  generation  Computing  Surface  can  be  sum¬ 
marised  as  follows: 


•  Greatly  improved  communications.  This  will  be  realised  by  direct  hard¬ 
ware  support  for  message  routing.  Furthermore,  the  network  will  be 
truly  scalable.  As  the  machine  increases  in  size  the  number  of  compo¬ 
nents  dedicated  to  the  network  must  increase  at  a  faster  rate  than  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  processors. 

•  Use  of  commodity  processors.  As  compiler  technology  matures  instruc¬ 
tion  sets  become  less  relevant.  The  economic  argument  for  using  stan¬ 
dard  commodity  VLSI  processor  components  is  irresistable. 

•  Fault  tolerance  through  redundancy.  For  machines  of  the  scale  envis¬ 
aged  (1000+  processing  elements)  fault  tolerance  becomes  necessary 
for  processors,  I/O  devices  and  the  communication  network. 

•  Continued  support  for  the  CSTools  programming  model. 

•  Support  for  virtual  shared  memory.  Software  and  hardware  environ¬ 
ments  are  evolving  along  convergent  paths. 

•  Support  for  standards  -  GPMI.MD.  UBIK/ASI. 
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1.  The  specific  features  of  the  Norma  language 

The  Norma  language  [1,2,3]  is  a  tool  aimed  at  automated  solution  of  the 
mathematical  physics  problems  on  parallel  computer  systems. 

The  purpose  of  the  Norma  language  is  to  eliminate  the  programming  phase 
which  is  necessary  to  pass  from  computation  formulas,  derived  by  an  applica¬ 
tion  specialist  to  a  computer  program.  There  is  no  essential  difference  between 
computation  formulas  and  the  Norma  program  structures  -  these  formulas,  in 
fact,  are  an  input  for  the  Norma  translation  system. 

The  translator  for  the  Norma  language  solves  the  problem  of  output  program 
synthesis:  the  order  of  computations  and  its  mode  (parallel,  vector  or  serial) 
are  defined  automatically.  Sentences  may  be  written  in  an  arbitrary  order  - 
information  relationships  will  be  revealed  and  taken  into  account  in  the  process 
of  translation.  The  programming  notions  such  as  memory,  loops  or  other  control 
operators,  are  not  used.  The  output  program  generation  is  done  according  to 
the  target  computer  architecture. 

In  fact,  the  Norma  program  is  a  nonprocedural  specification  of  problems  to 
be  solved.  The  mathematical  problems  connected  with  the  synthesis  of  output 
program  are  solvable  in  case  of  the  Norma  language. 

Norma  has  some  specific  features  which  largely  determine  both  the  process 
of  programming  and  class  of  the  problems  to  be  solved.  Among  these  features 
the  following  are  most  important. 

1.  The  domains  where  values  may  be  calculated  are,  in  fact,  regular  or¬ 
thogonal  grids  in  the  n-dimensional  space  (coordinates  of  the  grid  points  are 
integers).  In  this  manner,  we  impose  a  constraint  on  the  space  of  values  indices 
-  each  index  may  take  values  in  a  continuous  range  of  integers. 

2.  The  domains  are  static  objects  -  their  dimensions  are  determined  by 
constant  expressions  whose  values  are  calculated  at  the  stage  of  translation. 
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3.  The  index  expressions  of  the  calculated  variables  have  the  form  i  +  k, 
where  i  is  the  index  name  and  it  is  an  integer  constant. 

4.  Norma  is  a  language  with  a  single  assignment:  any  variable  may  take  a 
value  only  once  (a  variable  is  defined  on  the  grid  only  once  at  each  point  of  the 
definition  domain). 

The  first  and  the  second  constraints  are  directly  connected  with  a  class 
of  problems  which  can  be  solved  by  using  Norma.  The  problems  requiring 
irregular,  dynamic,  etc.  grids  for  their  solution  cannot  be  described  in  Norma. 

The  third  constraint  determines  a  class  of  calculational  formulas  used  for 
solving  the  problem.  From  the  practical  point  of  view,  this  constraint  does 
not  seem  to  be  strong  because  the  index  expressions  of  other  forms  are  seldom 
encountered. 

The  fourth  constraint  is  connected,  in  fact,  with  issues  of  memory  allocation 
and  saving,  which  are  automatically  settled  at  the  translation  stage. 

1.1  The  program  structure 

The  program  in  Norma  consist  of  one  or  several  parts.  For  each  part  the 
localization  rule  is  valid:  all  the  identificators  defined  in  the  part  are  localized  in 
this  part;  the  concept  of  global  variables  is  not  used  in  the  language.  The  only 
data  exchange  mechanism  defined  in  the  language  implies  interaction  between 
formal  and  actual  parameters  (the  parts  may  also  execute  data  transfer  through 
external  files  by  using  input  and  output).  The  part  may  be  of  three  types  -  the 
main  part,  the  simple  part  and  the  function.  The  side  effect  is  impossible  in  the 
Norma  language. 

In  the  part  body  the  declarations  and  the  operators  may  be  given  in  an 
arbitrary  order.  The  former  declare  entities  used  in  the  program.  The  latter 
define  the  rules  which  determine  the  computations. 

The  following  entities  may  be  declared  in  Norma:  the  domains,  the  scalars, 
the  variables  defined  on  the  grid,  the  grid  parameters,  the  input  and  output, 
the  names  of  external  functions  and  parts. 

Four  kinds  of  operators  are  defined  in  Norma:  the  scalar  operator,  the  op¬ 
erator  assume,  the  part  call  and  the  iteration. 

A  domain,  a  variable  and  operator  assume  are  key  notions  in  Norma.  Other 
notions  are  connected  only  with  conveniences  of  programming. 

1.2  Declaration  of  domains 

The  domain  concept  in  Norma  is  equivalent  to  the  space-time  concept.  In¬ 
formally,  the  domain  is  a  collection  of  integer  sets  (», ,  i3, . . . ,  i„ ),  each  of  them 
corresponds  to  coordinates  of  a  separate  grid  point.  Declarative  means  enable  a 
programmer  to  give  the  grids  of  relatively  complicated  configurations  provided 
the  point  coordinates  are  integers, 
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Using  the  domains  in  Norma  allows  defining  the  entire  grid  of  the  problem 
or  its  segments,  giving  names  of  domains,  executing  simplest  operations  over 
them. 

An  example  of  declaring  the  two-dimensional  domain  obtained  by  the  Carte¬ 
sian  product  of  the  one- dimensional  domains  ci  and  C2: 

square  :  (ci :  (fc  =  1  ..  5) ;  ci  :  (/  =  1  ..  5)). 

It  is  possible  to  specify  a  domain  through  modification  of  earlier  declared 
domains.  The  subdomain  modification  may  consist  in  either  adding  some  points, 
or  their  removal  or  explicit  redeclaration. 

An  idea  of  the  domain  modification  by  means  of  the  logical  conditions  is 
as  follows.  The  entire  domain  5  under  modification  is  divided  into  two  non¬ 
intersecting  subdomains.  One  of  them  contains  points  of  the  domain  under 
modification,  at  which  a  value  of  the  logical  expression  is  true,  while  the  other 
contains  points  at  which  this  value  is  false.  For  example,  let  us  give  the  do¬ 
mains: 

«:((»  =  2..  n) ;  (j  =  1  .m)). 
sa,  sb  :  s/x  +  y  [t  -  1,  j]  -  z  \j  -f  1]  >  0. 

The  domain  sa  consists  of  the  points  of  domain  s,  at  which  the  condition  is 
true,  while  sb  consists  of  the  points  where  the  condition  is  false. 

1.3  Declaration  of  variables 

The  scalar  variables  and  the  variables  definied  on  the  grid  refer  to  arith¬ 
metic  (calculations).  Each  arithmetic  variable  has  its  type:  integer,  real  or 
double  precision. 

Each  variable,  defined  on  the  grid,  is  connected  with  a  certain  domain.  This 
domain  defines  the  indices  names  which  may  be  used  in  the  index  expressions 
when  this  variable  is  called.  Calling  the  variable  specified  on  grid,  for  example, 
in  the  arithmetic  terms  is  the  record  in  the  form: 

(variable  name)[(index  expression), . . . ,  (index  expression)]. 

The  index  expression  has  the  form 

(index  name)  -f-  (integer  constant). 

When  an  index  is  given  by  the  constant  we  should  specify  what  index  direction 
the  given  constant  belongs  to,  for  example,  v  [i  =  1 ,  j  - 1],  If  one  index  direction 
must  be  connected  with  the  other  by  a  relationship  it  is  done  explicitly.  For 
example,  diagonal  elements  of  a  matrix  may  be  defined  in  the  following  way: 
»[*..»*  *1- 

In  the  Norma  language  it  is  not  required  to  indicate  all  index  expressions  of 
the  variable  -  the  index  expressions  coinciding  with  the  index  direction  name 
may  be  omitted. 
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1.4  Operator  assume 

The  operator  assume  is  used  for  assigning  arithmetic  values  to  the  variables 
defined  on  the  grid. 

( operator  assume)  ::=  for  { domain )  assume  (relation); . . . ;  (relation). 

(relation)  ::=  (name  of  variable  on  the  grid)  —  (arithmetic  expression) 

Each  relation  specifies  a  rule  for  obtaining  values  of  the  variable  in  the  left 
side  by  using  values  of  the  variables  in  the  right  side.  In  this  case  it  is  required 
to  calculate  values  of  the  variable  in  the  left  side  at  all  points  of  (domain)  from 
operator  title.  Let  all  the  domain  points  be  known:  by  using  their  values  we 
calculate  the  values  of  index  expressions  for  the  variables  in  the  right  side  of 
the  relation  and  obtain  a  set  of  desired  arguments  values  for  the  right  side.  If 
at  a  certain  time  all  the  desired  arguments  are  calculated  for  a  certain  point  of 
{domain),  then  we  may  calculate  values  of  the  variable  in  the  left  part  for  this 
point.  If  not  all  arguments  are  determined  then  calculations  at  this  point  are 
currently  impossible  (it  does  not  mean  that  the  calculations  are  impossible  in 
general). 

For  example,  if  the  variable  x  is  declared  as 

variable  x  defined  on  matrix  :  ((i  =  1  ..  10) ;  (j  =  1  ..  20)). 
then  the  operator 

for  matrix  /  i  =  1  ..  5,  j  =  1  ..  5  assume  x  -  0. 
will  lead  to  filling  25  components  of  variable  x  with  zeros.  The  method  of 
executing  this  operator  is  not  fixed  in  the  Norma  language  (it  may  be  serial, 
parallel,  vector,  etc.). 

Index  form  constraint  (indices  without  bias)  in  the  left  side  of  the  relation  is 
not  important  because  (domain)  from  the  operator  title  allows  defining  rather 
complicated  relations. 

1.5  Other  Norma  program  structures 

The  scalar  operator  in  Norma  is  an  analog  of  the  assignment  statement  in 
the  conventional  programming  languages,  whose  left-hand  side  contains  a  scalar 
variable  while  the  right-hand  side  -  a  scalar  arithmetic  expression. 

The  Norma  language  provides  definitions  for  standard  arithmetic  functions, 
mathematical  functions  and  external  functions  of  the  user.  The  standard  arith¬ 
metic  functions  are:  sgr<(;r),  abs(x),  exp(x),  sin(x ),  etc.  The  mathematical 
functions  are:  sum  (sum),  mult  (multiplication),  max  (maximum),  min  (mini¬ 
mum). 
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It  is  required  to  calculate 


Vi 


m 

=  Wi  +  J2(Aij*Xj), 


j=i 


i= 


A  fragment  of  this  calculation  in  Norma  is: 

variable  a  defined  on  oij  :  (oi  :  (i  =  1  ..  n) ;  oj  :(j  =  l  ..  m)). 

variable  t;,  w  defined  on  oi. 

variable  x  defined  on  oj. 
for  oi  assume  v  =  w  +  svm((oj)a  *  x). 

The  part  call  is,  in  fact,  an  extension  of  the  relation  concept  from  the  op¬ 
erator  assume  since  it  allows  simultaneously  several  results  (values  of  different 
variables).  The  part  call  outside  the  operator  assume  is  an  extension  of  the 
scalar  operator  concept.  The  external  function  is  the  case  of  Norma  structure 
part  defined  by  the  user. 

A  special  language  structure  iteration  makes  it  possible  to  define  the  iter- 
ational  procedure  of  calculations. 

2.  The  methods  for  Norma  implementation  on  parallel  computers 

The  problem  of  output  program  synthesis  consists  of  two  subproblems:  dis¬ 
covery  of  natural  parallelism  in  Norma  program  and  mapping  of  this  parallelism 
onto  a  target  computer  (class  of  computers). 

The  solution  of  the  first  one  is  founded  on  an  analysis  of  the  information 
dependencies  graph.  Information  dependencies  graph  G( V,  E,  P)  is  an  oriented 
marked  graph.  The  V  is  a  set  of  graf  nodes;  each  node  correspond  to  a  variable. 
If  a  certain  variable  is  calculated  in  a  few  operators,  then  a  few  nodes  correspond 
to  it.  The  E  is  a  set  of  edges  reflecting  the  variables  dependences:  if  the  variable 
with  indices  i, , . . . ,  in  depend  on  the  variable  Y  with  indices  i,  +  o, , . . . ,  i„  +  a„ , 
then  there  exist  the  edge  from  X  to  Y  with  mark  a,,.. .  ,a„.  The  P  is  a  set  of 
all  marks. 

After  the  graph  G  has  been  constructed  the  search  for  maximum  strongly 
connected  subgraphs  (MSCS)  is  performed.  MSCS  is  strongly  connected  sub¬ 
graph  of  graph  G,  which  is  not  contained  in  any  other  strongly  connected  sub¬ 
graph  of  graph  G.  When  all  MSCS  of  G  have  been  picked  out  the  reduction  of 
G  is  done:  all  MSCS  for  special  nodes  are  substituted. 

In  the  reduced  graph  a  partial  ordering  is  performed:  if  an  edge  from  Vi  to 
Vj  exists,  then  VS  >  Vj  . 

By  basing  on  the  partial  ordering  results  the  parallel  layer  scheme  [4]  is 
constructed. 

The  computations  corresponding  to  nodes  of  the  same  layer  may  be  parallel 
and  independent.  The  passage  from  a  current  layer  to  the  next  one  is  performed 
after  all  computations  of  the  current  layer  have  been  performed. 
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Besides,  a  possibility  of  parallel  computations  in  the  separate  nodes  is  dis¬ 
covered  (for  example,  parallel  computations  at  different  points  of  the  indices 
space).  To  do  this,  in  some  cases  the  problem  of  integer  linear  programming 
must  be  solved. 

The  methods  for  solving  the  mathematical  problems  arising  at  this  stage  are 
described  in  (5),  along  which  the  mapping  of  natural  parallelism  onto  computers 
with  shared  memory  architecture.  These  results  are  formulated  in  the  form  of 
constructive  theorems  about  correctness  of  the  Norma  program  (or  solvability 
of  the  synthesis  problem). 

Our  approach  to  the  mapping  of  the  natural  parallelism  onto  a  distributed 
computer  system  is  based  on  the  next  computational  model. 

Distributed  computer  system  is  a  matrix  of  processor  elements  (PE).  Each 
PE  has  the  coordinates  denoted  by  (i,j).  The  coordinates  (i,  j)  of  PE  can  be 
recieved  by  the  subroutine  getxy  ( i,j ). 

Each  PE  (with  the  exception  of  boundary  PEs)  is  connected  with  four  neigh¬ 
bouring  PEs. 

Let  the  task,  which  is  executed  on  one  PE,  be  called  a  subtask.  Subtask 
can  exchange  information  with  other  subtasks  with  the  help  of  two  subroutines: 
inmessage  and  outmessage.  The  first  one  is  intended  to  recieve  data,  the  second 
one  -  to  send  data. 

The  parameters  of  these  subroutines  are: 

outmessage  (r,  n,  pri,  prj,  tag) ;  inmessage  (r,  n,pri,  prj,  tag) ; 

r  is  the  first  element  of  data  array,  which  is  sent  (is  recieved)  ; 

n  is  the  size  of  data  (in  bytes),  which  is  transferred; 

pri  and  prj  are  relative  coordinates  of  PE  with  which  the  data  exchange  is 
done, 

tag  is  the  name  of  message;  this  parameter  establish  an  accordance  between 
inmessage  and  outmessage  :  if  a  message  has  the  tag  T,  then  this  message  can 
be  recieved  by  the  subroutine  outmessage  with  the  same  tag  T. 

The  subroutine  inmessage  must  wait  for  the  data  to  be  transferred  from 
corresponding  (in  relative  coordinates  and  tag)  subroutine  outmessage  . 

The  result  of  translation  from  the  Norma  language  onto  a  distributed  com¬ 
puter  system  is  a  Fortran  program  for  each  PE.  The  case  is  possible  when  all 
PEs  execute  the  same  program. 

In  the  process  of  translation  two  main  problems  must  be  solved:  the  data 
distribution  and  the  control  distribution. 

Let  the  variables  Xk ,  k  =  1 , . . . ,  p  (p  is  the  number  of  variables  in  the  Norma 
programs)  be  defined  on  the  domain: 

({  =  1  ..  u{;  j  =  1  ..  tii|;  i,  =  1  ..  =  1  ..  l>*), 

Let  the  indices  i  and  j  of  domains  correspond  to  the  indices  i  and  j  of  the  PE 
matrix,  and  the  data  distribution  is  made  along  these  directions,  the  quantity 
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of  PEs  along  the  direction  t  is  m,  along  j  is  n,  u1  =  max*  u J ,  u2  =  max*  ti* . 
Then  in  each  PE  the  part  of  array  Xk  is  placed.  This  part  is  defined  on  the 
domain  t  2 

(i  =  1  ..  j-  1  ..  n  =  1  ..  t/f; . . .;  in  =  1  ..  «*). 
m  n 

Such  a  data  distribution  can  lead  to  inefficient  execution  when  the  variables 
in  Norma  program  have  quite  different  boundaries  u*  (or  u*  )t  *  = 

If  there  are  variables  whith  the  boundary  u*  <  (or  <  *£),  then  most 
of  PEs  do  not  have  these  variables  (the  data  distribution  is  ’’unbalanced”).  If 
these  variables  are  needed  in  a  computations,  then  the  mechanism  inmessage  - 
outmessage  must  be  applied  to  recieve  these  variables. 

It  is  possible  also  to  distribute  data  in  the  ’’balanced”  manner,  then  in  each 
PE  near  equal  quantity  of  array’s  elements  are  placed. 

The  control  distribution  is  analogous  to  data  distribution  in  a  sense. 

The  range  of  operator’s  computation  along  some  direction  i, i  =  lr  ,.  ur,  is 
divided  into  the  subranges 

1 1  =  lr  ••  til,  ^2  =  “1  +  1  ••  1*2 . /*  =  U*_i  +  1  ..  U*  =  tir 

by  definite  rules. 

Therefore,  PE  compute  the  operator  in  the  subrange  ..  ut.  It  is  possible 
that  some  PEs  will  not  participate  in  computing  this  operator. 

The  variables  defined  on  the  grid  with  indices  i  +  k,  where  k  is  integer,  or 
i  =  c,  c  is  constant,  usually  lead  to  a  necessity  of  using  in  PEs  the  data  exchange 
subroutines.  To  solve  the  problem  of  automatic  generation  of  data  exchange 
subroutines  two  tasks  must  be  solved:  finding  the  parameters  for  subroutines 
inmessage  and  outmessage  ;  finding  the  place  in  the  output  program  where  these 
subroutines  must  be  called. 

If  the  variables  have  the  indices  i  +  k,  k  is  integer,  then  the  parameters 
ipr  and  jpr  (relative  coordinates  of  PEs)  can  be  found  in  the  process  of  index 
expressions  analysis.  In  this  case  the  parameters  ipr  and  jpr  can  be  found  at 
the  translation  stage. 

If  the  variables  have  the  indices-constants,  then  the  parameters  ipr  and  jpr 
are  the  expressions  depending  on  the  coordinates  of  a  current  PE. 

The  task  of  placing  the  data  exchange  subroutines  in  the  output  programs  is 
solved  by  using  graph  G.  Let  the  values  of  variable  X  be  calculated  in  subtask 
A  and  be  needed  in  subtask  B.  With  the  help  of  graph  G  the  last  operator  to 
calculate  X  in  subtask  A  can  be  determined.  The  call  of  subroutine  outmessage 
isplaced  in  subtask  A  directly  after  this  operator.  The  call  of  corresponding 
subroutine  in  message  is  placed  in  subtask  B  directly  before  the  operator,  in 
which  X  is  needed. 

This  method  of  placing  subroutines  enable  us  to  execute  the  data  exchange 
on  the  backgroud  of  computations. 
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The  algorithms  for  solving  the  problems  entitled  above  have  been  worked 
out  by  now. 


3.  State  of  the  art  and  perspectives 

Currently  there  are  versions  of  the  Norma  compiler  for  which  the  target  lan¬ 
guage  is  FORTRAN-77  and  vector-parallel  version  for  which  the  target  language 
is  an  extension  of  FORTRAN-8X ,  called  FORTRAN-VP.  The  last  version  is 
oriented  to  a  specific  multiprocessor  shared  memory  computer  with  a  vector- 
pipeline  architecture. 

The  version  of  compiler  for  distributed  systems  is  under  implementation 
now. 
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